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Executive Summary 
DEDICATION 

This report begins with three tributes, the first to those Ameri- 
cans who have been imprisoned in any war. Each person who has 
worn the uniform and fought the battle understands the nature of 
sacrifice. And there is a sense in which anyone caught in a fire- 
fight, flying through flak, patrolling the jungle while sensing 
ambush or working desperately to perforin triage in a make-shift 
hospital, is a prisoner of war. But we owe a special debt of respect 
and gratitude to those who were captured and yet still kept faith, 
even while deprived of their freedom, victimized by brutal tortures, 
and forced to battle not only their captors, but tire temptation to 
yield to self-pity and despair; 

In the words of former POW, Admiral James Stockdale: 

Young Americans in Hanoi learned fast. They made no 
deals. (In the end) the prisoner learns he can’t be hurt and 
he can’t be had as long as he tells the truth and clings to 
~ - -that forgiving hand 'of the brothers who.are becotoing his 
. country, his family ... v^. ; . .■■■+ 

What does it all Come down to? It does not come down to 
coping or supplication or hatred or strength beyond the 
grasp of any normal person. It comes down to comrade- 
ship, and it comes down to pride, dignity, an enduring 
sense of self-worth and to that enigmatic mixture of con- 
science and egoism called personal honor . 1 

To the families 

America’s POWs and servicemen have met the test of personal 
honor, and so have the families of those still missing from past 
American wars. For these families, the wounds of conflict nave 
been especially slow to heal. For them, there have been no joyous 
reunions, nor even the solace of certainty ratified by a flagdraped 
casket and the solemn sound of taps. There has been no grave to 
visit and often no peace from gnawing doubt. For them, there has 
been only the search for answers through years when they did not 
have active and visible support from their own government to the 
present day when our ability to get real answers has finally been 
enhanced. Their search for answers is truly understandable be- 
cause to them, POW/MIA is not merely an issue or a symbolic 
figure on a black and white flag, it is a brother, a husband, a 
father or a son. These families, too, deserve our nation’s gratitude 
and to them, as to their loved ones, we pay tribute. 

1 'Tfcrot’a Veep From Hanoi to the Debate”, Wall Street Journal, Oct IS, 1992. 
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To those who remembered 

We salute, as well, the veterans and responsible activist groups 
who have never stopped pushing for answers. These are the people 
who fought against the forgetting; who persisted in their question- 
ing; and whose concerns led directly to the creation of the Select 
Committee. The Committee’s investigation has validated their ef- 
forts, for they had good reason to argue that the full story was not 
being told, to suggest that there was more to learn and to insist 
that a renewed focus oh the issue would produce greater pressure 
and yield new results. 

It is to these Americans, therefore, to the POWs who returned 
and to all those who did not, to the families and veterans who kept 
the memory alive, that we pay tribute, and to whom we have dedi- 
cated the work of this Committee, including this final report. 

THE C OMMITTEE'S TO UP OSE 

The most basic principle of personal honor in America’s armed 
forces is never willingly to leave a fellow serviceman behind. The 
black granite wall on the Mall in Washington is filled with the 
names of those who died in the effort to save their comrades in 
arms. That bond of loyalty and obligation which spurred So many 
soldiers to sacrifice themselves is mirrored by the obligation owed 
to every soldier by our nation, in whose name those sacrifices were 
.made. 

Amidst tire uncertainties of war, every soldier is entitled to one 
ceftainty—that -he; will not be forgoften.Asforme'r PQW Eugene 
“Red” McDaniel put it, as an American asked to serve: 

I was prepared to fight, to be wounded, to be captured, 
and even prepared to die, but I was not prepared to be 
abandoned. " - \ ' . / 

The Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs was created 
to ensure that our nation meets its obligation to the missing and to 
the families of those still listed as unaccounted for from the war in 
Southeast Asia or prior conflicts. As past yedrs have shown, that 
obligation cannot fully be paid with sympathy, monuments, 
medals, benefits or flags. It is an obligation— a solemn duty— that 
can be met only with the best and meet complete answers that are 
within our power to provide. 

Tragically, and for reasons found both at home and abroad, those 
answers have been slow in coming, Chir nation has been haunted 
by the possibility that some of the missing may have survived and 
that, somewhere in Southeast Asia, brave men remain in captivity. 

Although we know that the circumstances of war make it impos- 
sible for us to learn what happened to all the missing, we have 
been haunted, as well, by our knowledge that there are some an- 
swers from Southeast Asia we could have had long ago, but have 
been denied. 

Because our wartime adversaries in Vietnam and Laos have been 
so slow to provide the answers, the American people turned to the 
U.S. Government for help, but events over the past 20 years have 
undermined the public’6 trust. The Indochina war, itself, was 
partly a secret war and records were falsified at the time to main- 
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tain that secreCT. The Paris Peace Accords promised answers to 
POW/MIA famili es, but the war between North and South Viet- 
nam did hot stop, and for the families of many, the answers did not 
come. Ever-changing Defense Department policies confused fami- 
lies and others about the official status of the missing and obscured 
even the number of men who might possibly have remained alive. 
The official penchant for secrecy left many families, activists and 
even Members of Congress unable to share fully in their own gov- 
ernment’s knowledge about the fate of fellow citizens and loved 
ones and this, more than anything, contributed to the atmosphere 
of suspicion and doubt. 

Underpinning all this, the POW/MIA issue is alive today be- 
cause of a fundamental conflict between the laws of probability and 
the dictates of human nature. On a subject as personal and emo- 
tional as the survival of a family member, there is nothing more 
difficult than to be asked to accept the probability of death when 
the possibility of life remains. Since Operation Homecoming, the 
U.S. Government has sought to avoid raising the hopes of POW/ 
MIA families; it has talked about the need to maintain perspective 
and about the lack of convincing evidence that Americans remain 
alive. But U.S. officials cannot produce evidence that all of the 
missing are dead; and because they have been so careful not to 
raise false hopes, they have left themselves open to the charge that 
they have given up hope. This, too, has contributed to public and 
family mistrust. 

Many of the factors that led to controversy surrounding the fates 
ofVietnam-era ; POW/MIAs are present, as-well, with respect to the 
missing from World War n, Korea and the Cold War. Here, too, 
there have been barriers to gaining information from foreign gov- 
ernments; excessive secrecy on the part of our own government; 
and provocative reports— official and unofficial— about what might 
have happened to those left behind. 

The Select Committee was created because of the need to rees- 
tablish trust between our government and our people oh this most 
painful and emotional of issues. It was created to investigate and 
tell publicly the complete story about what our government knows 
and has known, and what it is doing and has done on behalf of our 
POW/MIAs. It was created to examine the possibility that unac- 
counted for Americans might have survived in captivity after POW 
repatriations at Odessa in World War n, after Operation Big 
Switch in Korea in 1953, after Cold War incidents, and particularly 
after Operation Homecoming in Vietnam in 1973. It was created to 
ensure that accounting for missing Americans will be a matter of 
highest national priority, not only in word but in practice. It was 
created to encourage real cooperation from foreign governments. It 
was created, in short, to pursue the truth, at home and overseas. 

Whether the Committee has succeeded in its assigned tasks will 
be a matter for the public and for history to judge. Clearly, we 
cannot claim, nor could we have hoped, to Have learned everything. 
We had neither the authority nor the resources to make case by 
case determinations with respect to the status of the missing. The 
job of negotiating, conducting interviews, visiting prisons, excavat- 
ing crash sites, investigating live-sighting reports and evaluating 
archival materials can only be completed Dy the Executive branch. 


This job, long frustrated by the intransigence of foreign govern- 
ments, will take time to complete notwithstanding the recent im- 
provements in cooperation, especially from Vietnam. The Commit- 
tee takes considerable pride, however, in its contribution, through 
oversight, to improvements in the accountability process, and in 
the record of information and accomplishment it leaves behind. 

That record includes the most rapid and extensive declassifica- 
tion of public files and documents on a single issue in American 
history. It includes a set of hearings and Committee files in which 
virtually every part of the POW/MIA controversy has been exam- 
ined. It includes disclosure after disclosure about aspects of U.S. 
policy and actions that have never before been made public. It in- 
cludes a rigorous, public examination of relevant U.S. intelligence 
information. It includes an exposure of the activities of some pri- 
vate groups who have sought inexcusably to exploit the anguish of 
POW/MIA families for their own gain. It includes a contribution to 
changed policies that is reflected on the ground in Vietnam in the 
form of unprecedented access to prisons, military bases, govern- 
ment buildings, documents, photographs, archives and material ob- 
jects that bear on the fate of our missing servicemen. And it in- 
cludes encouraging the Executive branch to establish a process of 
live-sighting response, investigation and evaluation that is more ex- 
tensive and professional than ever before. 

How then, one might ask, does this issue get brought to a close? 
There is no simple answer to that question. Clearly, the desire for 
closure cannot override the obligation to pursue promising leads. 
Just as elearly, our future expectations- must -be confined within 
the borders of what the chaotic circumstances of war, the passage 
of time, the evidence of survival and the logic of human motivation 
allow. ■'> - 

We want to make clear that this report is not intended to close 
the door on this issue. It is meant to open it. We knew at the outset 
that we could never answer all the questions that exist. In fact, 
some questions may never be answered or are more properly an- 
swered by other branches of government. 

What we set out to accomplish, however, was to guarantee that 
the doors and windows of government were opened so that Ameri- 
cans would know where to go for information, so that the informa- 
tion would, to the greatest degree possible, be available, so that an 
unparalleled record would exist on which to base judgments, and so 
that a process of accountability would be in place to provide an- 
swers over time. We have accomplished our goal. 

The Committee believes that a process is now in place that, over 
time, will provide additional answers. Americans can have confi- 
dence that our current efforts can ultimately resolve this painful 
issue. As this Committee’s investigation of World War II and Korea 
shows, new information can come unexpectedly, years after the 
fact That is why our goal must not be to put the issue to rest, but 
to press the search for answers and, in this case, to go to the source 
for those answers in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 

We must build on recent progress to guarantee that we reach the 
limits of what is knowable through an accounting process that is 
professional, open, genuine and unrestricted. We must constantly 
measure whether the promises and commitments of foreign govern- 
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ments are being fulfilled. We must maintain the momentum that 
has built at the highest levels within our own country to continue 
the search for new information. And we must ensure that as long 
as there is good reason to hope for more answers, our national obli- 
gation to pursue those answers continues, as a matter of honor, 
and as a duty to all those who have or who someday will put their 
lives at risk in service to our country. 

; the committee’s methods and approach , 

The POW/MIA issue has proven almost as emotional and contro- 
versial as the Vietnam War itself. As mentioned above, vigorous 
disagreements have caused some to be accused of conspiracy and 
betrayal; and others to be accused of allowing their hopes to ob- 
scure their reason. The Committee has sought to transform this 
troubled atmosphere by encouraging all participants in the debate 
to join forces in an objective search for the truth. 

Because the overriding hope and objective of the Committee was 
to identify information that would lead to the rescue or release of 
one or more live U.S. POWs, the Committee gave first priority to 
investigation of issues related to our most recent war, the conflict 
in Vietnam. Nevertheless, substantial resources were devoted to 
seeking and, reviewing information concerning Americans missing 
from World War II, the Korean War and the Cold War. 

To ensure credibility, the Committee has operated on a nonparti- 
san basis, .with a nonpartisan staff, directed by Members equally di- 
vided between the two parties. _ ~ 

To ensure perspective, the Committee sought the guidance of 
family members, activists, veterans’ organizations and many others 
about how to conduct the investigation, where to focus, whom to 
consult and what issues to address. Every single individual or 
group that has claimed to have information on the issue has been 
invited — and in a few cases repeatedly invited — to provide it. 
Former U.S. POWs from the Indochina War were contacted and 
asked to share their knowledge and all previous inquiries and in- 
vestigations on the subject were reviewed. 

To ensure thoroughness, the Committee requested, and received, 
access to the records of a wide range of U.S. Government agencies, 
including intelligence agencies and the White House. Unlike previ- 
ous investigators, we refused to accept “national security” as 
grounds for denying information and obtained assurances from the 
highest levels of government that no relevant information would be 
withheld. 2 We traveled overseas to Moscow, Pyongyang, and sever- 
al times to Southeast Asia for face to face talks with foreign offi- 
cials and gained access to long-secret archives and facilities in 
Russia, Vietnam and North Korea. And we solicited the sworn tes- 
timonies of virtually every living U.S. military and civilian official 
Or former official who has played a major role in POW/MIA affairs 
over the past 20 years. 


. * There were a few instances where the Executive branch denied the Committee access to spe- 
aflc mtelligeiice sources. The Committee has been assured* however, that the information that 
could have been provided by those sources has not been withheld. Also, access to the debrief ings 
of returned POWs was granted only to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
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To ensure openness, the Committee’s hearings were held almost 
entirely in public session. Among these were first-ever public hear- 
ings on POW-related signal and photographic intelligence and thor- 
ough discussions of live-sighting reports. Also, the Committee has 
worked with the Executive branch to declassify and make public 
more than one million pages of Committee, Defense Department, 
State Department, intelligence community and White House: docu- 
ments, including Committee depositions, related to POW/MIA mat- 
ters. The Committee believes that this process must— and will— 
continue until all relevant documents are declassified. 3 

We believe that the Select Committee’s hearing and investiga- 
tory process provide grounds for pride on the part of every Ameri- 
can. The Committee's very existence was a testament to the effec- 
tiveness of public action. And although offensive to a few and pain- 
ful to some, the rigorous examination of current and former high 
government officials and some private citizens on a matter of 
public interest is what democratic accountability is all about. Mem- 
bers of the Committee asked difficult and probing questions in 
order to ensure the fullest possible exploration of the issue. And, 
indeed, the Committee’s own work has been. subject to rigorous 
public questioning and that, too, has been healthy and appropriate. 

SUMMABY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Americans "last known alive" in Southeast Asia 

Information available to our negotiators and government officials 
responsible for the repatriation -of prisoners indicated that, a group 
of approximately 100 American civilians and servicemen expected 
to return at Operation Homecoming did not. 4 Some of these men 
were known to have been taken captive; some were known only to 
have survived their incidents; others . were thought likely to have 
survived. The White House expected that these individuals would 
be accounted for by our adversaries, either as alive or dead, when 
the war came to an end. Because they were not accounted for then, 
despite our protests, nor in the period immediately following when 
the trail was freshest and the evidence strongest, twenty years of 
agony over this issue began. This was the moment when the POW/ 
MIA controversy was born. 

The failure of our Vietnam war adversaries to account for these 
"last known alive” Americans meant that families who had had 
good reason to expect the return of their loved ones instead had 
cause for renewed grief. Amidst their sorrow, the nation hailed the 
war’s end; the President said that all our POWs are “on the way 
home”; 5 and the Defense Department, following standard proce- 
dures, began declaring missing men dead. Still, the governments in 
Southeast Asia did not cooperate, and the answers that these fami- 
lies deserved did not come. In 1976, the Montgomery Committee 


a Subject only to the deletion of specific information that, if made public, would compromise 
intelligence sources and methods. 

4 On January 29, 1973, at a meeting of the Washington Special Action Group, a DOD repre- 
sentative told Dr. Henry Kissinger that “We have only six known prisoners in Laos, although 
we hope there may be forty or forty-one/’ On February 1, 1973, DIA statistics listed 80 Ameri- 
cans as POWs who -were not accounted for on the lists provided by the North. Vietnamese or 
Viet Cong. . 

1 Richard M. Nixon, Address of the President to the nation, March 29, 1973. 



concluded that because there was no evidence that missing Ameri- 
cans had survived, they must be dead. 6 In 1977, a Defense Depart- 
ment official said that the distinction between Americans still 
.Usted M.TWPjnd those listed as “missing” had become “aca- 
demic . 7 Nixon, Ford and Carter Administration officials all dis- 
missed the possibility that American POWs had survived in South- 
east Asia after Operation Homecoming. 8 
This Committee has uncovered evidence that precludes it from 
same We acknowledge that there is no proof that 
U.S. POWs survived, but neither is there proof that all of those 
who did not return had died. There is evidence, moreover, that in- 
dicates the possibility of survival, at least for a small n umb er, after 
Operation Homecoming: 

First, there are the Americans known or thou g ht, po ssib ly to 
have been alive in captivity who did not come back; wo canno t 
di smiss the chance that some of these known prisoners re- 
mained captive past Operation Homeco ming . . . t 

Second, leaders of the Pathet Lao claimed throughout the 
war that they were holding American prisoners in Laos. Those 
claims were believed— and, up to a point, validated-at the 
time; they cannot be dismissed summarily today. 

Third, U.S. defense and intelligence officials hoped that forty 
or forty-one prisoners captured in Laos would be released at 
Operation Homecoming, instead of the twelve who were actual- 
- ly repatriated. These reports were taken seriously enough at 
the time to prompt recommendations by some o fficials for mjli - 
-tary action aimed at gaining the release of the ad ditional pris- 
oners thought to be held. 

Fourth, information collected by U.S. intelligence agencies 
during the last 19 years, in the form of live-sighting, hearsay, 
and other intelligence reports, raises questions about the possi- 
bility that a small number of unidentified U.S. POWs who did 
not return may have survived in captivity. 

Finally, even after Operation Homecoming and returnee de- 
briefs, more than 70 Americans were officially listed as POWs 
based on information gathered prior to the signing of the peace 
agreement; while the remains of many of these Americans 
have been repatriated, the fates of some continue unknown to 
this day. ; 

Given the Committee’s findings, the question arises as to wheth- 
er it is fair to say that American POWs were knowingly abandoned 
in Southeast Asia after the war. The answer to that . question is 
clearly no. American officials did not have certain knowledge that 
any specific prisoner or prisoners were being left behind. But there 
remains the troubling question of whether the Americans who 
were expected to return but did not were, as a group, shunted aside 


; Final fopmrt of the Hou»c Committee an Mitring Penona m Southeart Asia. 12/18/76. ; 
*&&&£!!& Department ' 6 roW/MU fiuk Fotc*, briefing of the 


Woodcock Commission, February, 197T* 

• discu^h jefe« to US. POWs who were captured prior to Operation Homecoming. 

One. civilian Ejmnet Kay, wasknown to have beep taken captive after Operation Home- 

coining .and was held prisoner from May, 1973 until his release in September, 1974. In addition, 
a small number of other Americans, including Private Robert Garwood, USMC, are known to 

have remained m Southeast Asia after the end of the war. w 



and discounted by government and population alike. The answer to 
that question is essentially yes. 

Inevitably the question will be asked: who is responsible for that? 
The answer goes beyond any one agency. Administration or faction. 
By the time the peace agreement was signed, a decade of division, 
demonstrations and debate had left our entire nation weary of kill- 
ing and tired of involvement in an inconclusive and morally com- 
plex war. The psychology of the times, from rural kitchens to the 
Halls of Congress to the Oval Office, was to move on; to put the 
war out of mind; and to focus again on other things. The President 
said, and our nation wanted to believe, that all of our American 
POWs were on the way home . 9 Watergate loomed; other crises 
seized our attention. Amidst it all, the question of POW/MIA ac- 
countability faded. In a sense, it, too, became a casualty of war. 

The record does indicate that efforts to gain accountability were 
made. Dr. Henry Kissinger personally raised the issue and lodged 
protests with Le Diic'ThO and leaders of the Pathet Lao. Defense 
and State Department spokesmen told Congress of their continuing 
dissatisfaction with the accounting process; stressed their view that 
the POW/MIA lists received were not complete, and referred to the 
cases of Americans last known alive as the “most agonizing and 
frustrating of all ." 10 

However, compared to the high-level, high-visibility protests 
about prisoners made public during the war, post-Homecoming Ad- 
ministration efforts and efforts to inform the American public were 
primarily low-level and-low-key. - - 

Before the peace agreement was- signed, those “last known 
alive,” Were referred to as “POWs;” afterward, they were publicly, 
although not technically, lumped together with all of the others 
called “missing.” .. 

Before the agreement, Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird and 
other Administration officials had berated the North Vietnamese 
for their failure to disclose the status of these “last known alive" 
cases, while citing their dramatic case histories and distributing 
photographs to the press. After Homecoming, Administration criti- 
cisms were less vociferous and names and case histories cited only 
rarely and, even then, not publicly by cabinet officials, but by their 
assistants and their assistants’ assistants .” 11 

When the war shut down, so, too, did much of the POW/MIA re- 
lated intelligence operations. Bureaucratic priorities shifted rapidly 
and, before long, the POW/MIA accounting operation had become 
more of a bureaucratic backwater than an operations center for 
matters of life and death. 


9 In an address to the nation on March 29, 1973, President Nixon said: 

/Top the fint time in 12 years, no American military forces are in Vietnam. All of our Ameri- 
can POWa are on their way home . . . 

“There are still some problem areas. The provisions of the agreement requiring ah accounting 
for all miming in action in Indochina, the provisions with regard to Laos and Cambodia, the 
provisions concerning infiltration from North Vietnam into South Vietnam have not been com* 
plied with, . 

1P Testimony of Dr. Roger Shields, head of the DOD Task Force on POW/MIA, before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, May 31, 1973 

1 1 Sen. Brown wishes to stress his view that, based on testimony received by the Committee, 
when the Administration discussed those missing in action, they were referring to prisoners of 
war and thoae last known alive; and that significant efforts were made to raiae these issues as a 
matter of public Concern. 
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From the fall of Saigon in 1975 through the early 1980’s, efforts 
to gain answers from the Government of Vietnam and the other 
communist governments of Southeast Asia bore little fruit. In 1982, 
President Reagan wisely raised the issue of accounting for our 
missing to a “matter of highest national priority.” In 1987, a Spe- 
cial Presidential Emissary to Vietnam was named and serious dis- 
cussions resumed. More recently, the disintegration of the Soviet 
empire has opened new doors and created compelling new incen- 
tives for foreign cooperation— -almost 20 years after the last Ameri- 
can soldier was withdrawn. Today, the U.S. spends at least $100 
million each year on POW/MIA efforts. 

Still, the families wait for answers and, still, the question 
haunts, is there anyone left alive? The search for a definitive 
answer to that question prompted the creation of this Committee. 

As much as we would hope that no American has had to endure 
twenty years of captivity, if one or more were in fact doing so, 
there is nothing the Members of the Committee would have liked 
more than to fie able to prove this fact. We would have recom- 
mended the use of all available resources to respond to such evi- 
dence if it had been found, for nothing would have been more re- 
warding than to have been able to re-unite a long-captive Ameri- 
can with family and country. 

Unfortunately, our hopes have not been realized. This disap- 
pointment does not reflect a failure of tire investigation, but rather 
a- confrontation with reality. While the Committee has some evi- 
dence suggesting the-possibility a POW may have survived to the 
present, and while some information remains yet to be investigat- 
ed, ^iere is, at this time, no compelling evidence that proves that 
any American remains alive in captivity in Southeast Asia!7 

The Committee cannot prove a negative, nor have we entirely 
given up hope that one or more U.S. POWs may have survived. As 
mentioned above, some reports remain to be investigated and new 
information could be forthcoming. But neither live-sighting reports 
nor other sources of intelligence have provided grounds for encour- 
agement, 12 particularly over the past decade. The live-sighting re- 
ports that have been resolved have not checked out; alleged pic- 
tures of POWs have proven false; purported leads have come up 
empty; and photographic intelligence has been inconclusive, at 
best. ;/;.:■■■■ 

In addition to the lack of compelling evidence proving that 
Americans are alive, the majority of Committee Members believes 
there is also the question of motive. These Members assert that it 
is one thing to believe that the Pathet Lao or North Vietnamese 
might have seen reason to hold back American prisoners in 1973 or 
for a short period thereafter; it is quite another to discern a motive 
for holding prisoners alive in captivity for another 19 years. The 
Vietnamese and Lao have been given a multitude of opportunities 
to demand money in exchange for the prisoners some allege they 
hold but our investigation has uncovered no credible evidence that 
they have ever done so. 


at Senators Smith and Grassley diment from this statement because they believe that live* 
sighting reports and other sources of intelligence are evidence that POWs inay have survived to 
the present 



Yes, it is possible even as these countries become more and more 
open that a prisoner or prisoners could be held deep within a 
jungle or behind some locked door under conditions of the greatest 
security. That possibility argues for a live-sighting followup., capa- 
bility that is alert; aggressive and predicated on the assumption 
that a U.S. prisoner or prisoners continue to be held. But, sadly, 
the Committee cannot provide compelling evidence to support that 
possibility today. ■ . 

Finally, there is the question of numbers. Part of the pain caused 
by this issue has resulted from rumors about hundreds or thou- 
sands of Americans languishing in camps or bamboo cages. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the losses of missing Americans render 
these reports arithmetically impossible. In order for Americans to 
judge for themselves, we will append to this report a summary of 
the facts surrounding each known discrepancy case. 13 An analysis 

of these incidents will show that: 

Only in a few cases did the U.S. Government know for cer- 
tain that someone was captured; 

In many of the cases, there is only an indication of the po- 

tential of capture; and W— 

In a large number of the cases, there is a strong indication 
that the individual was killed. 

The Committee emphasizes that simply because someone was 
listed as missing in action does not mean that there was any evi- 
dence, such as a radio contact, an open parachute or a sighting on 
the ground,, of survival. We may make a presumption that an indi- 
vidual could have survived, and that is the right basis upon which 
to operate. But a presumption is very different from knowledge or 
fact, and cannot lead us — in the absence of evidence — to conclude 
that someone is alive. Even some of the cases about which we know 
the most and which show the strongest indication that someone 
was a prisoner of war leave us with certain doubts as to what the 
circumstances were. The bottom line is that there remain only a 
few cases where we know an unreturned POW was alive in captiv- 
ity and we do not have evidence that the individual also died while 
in captivity. 

There is at least one aspect of the POW/MIA controversy that 
should be laid to rest conclusively with this investigation and that 
is the issue of conspiracy. Allegations have been made in the past 
that our government has had a "mindset to debunk" reports that 
American prisoners have been sighted in Southeast Asia. Our Com- 
mittee found reason to take those allegations seriously. But we also 
found in some quarters a “mindset to accuse” that has given birth 
to vast and implausible theories of conspiracy and conscious betray- 
al. Those theories are without foundation. 

Yes, there have been failures of policy, priority and process. Over 
the years, until this investigation, the Executive branch’s penchant 
for secrecy and classification contributed greatly to perceptions of 

15 The Defense Intelligency Agency defines a "discrepancy case" as including three categories 
of missing Americans: "individuals who were carried as POWs by their respective services 
during the war but did not return during Operation Homewming; "individuals who were known 
or suspected to have survived their loss incidents and might have been taken prisoner”; and 
"other cases in which intelligence indicates the Indochinese government may know the fate of a 
missing man." 
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conspiracy. In retrospect, a more open policy would have been 
better. But America's government too closely reflects America’s 
people to have permitted the knowing and willful abandonment of 
U.S. POWs and a subsequent Coverup spanning almost 20 years 
and involving literally thousands of people. ~ • 

The POW/MIA issue is too important and too personal for us to 
allow it to be driven by theory; it must be driven by fact. Witness 
after witness was asked by our Committee if they believed in, or 
had evidence of, a conspiracy either to leave POWs behind or to 
conceal knowledge of their fates— and no evidence was produced. 
The isolated bits of information out of which some have construct- 
ed whole labyrinths of intrigue and deception have not withstood 
the tests of objective investigation; and the vast archives of secret 
U.S. documents that some felt contained incriminating evidence 
have been thoroughly examined by the Committee only to find tha t 
the conspiracy cupboard is bare. 

The quest for the fullest possible accounting of our Vietnam-era 
POW/MIAs must continue, but if our efforts are to be effective and 
fair to families, they must go forward within the context of reality, 
not fiction. ; v -1 

investigation of issues related to Pam Pease Accords 

Most of the questions and controversies that still surround the 
POW/MIA issue can be traced back to the Paris Peace Accords and 
their immediate aftermath. If that agreement had been implement- 
ed in good faith by North. Vietnam and with necessary cooperation 
from Cambodia and Laos, the fullest possible accounting of missing 
Americans would have been achieved long ago. 

During negotiations, the American team, headed by Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, had sought an agreement that would provide explicitly 
for the release of American prisoners and an accounting for miss- 
ing American servicemen throughout Indochina. The U.S. negotia- 
tors said, when the agreement was signed, that they had “uncondi- 
tional guarantees” that these goals would be achieved. 

The great accomplishment of the peace agreement was that it re- 
sulted in the release of 591 American POWs, of whom 566 were 
military and 25 civilian. It also established a framework for coop- 
eration in resolving POW/MIA related questions that remains of 
value today. Unfortunately, efforts to implement the agreement 
failed, for a number of reasons, to resolve the POW/MIA issue. 

Obstacles faced by US. negotiators 

During its investigation, the Committee identified several factors 
that handicapped U.S. officials during the negotiation of the peace 
agreement, and during the Critical first months of implementation. 

The first and most obvious obstacle to a fully effective agreement 
was the approach taken to the POW/MIA issue by North Vietnam 
(DEV) ana its allies. During the war, the DRV violated its obliga- 
tions under the Geneva Convention by refusing to provide complete 
lists of prisoners, and by prohibiting or severely restricting toe 
right of prisoners to exchange mail or receive visits from interna- 
tional humanitarian agencies. 

During negotiations, the DRV insisted that the release of prison- 
ers could not be completed prior to the withdrawal of all U.S. 
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forces, and consistently linked cooperation on the POW/MIA issue 
to other issues, including a demand for reconstruction aid from the 
United States. Once the agreement was signed, the DRV was slow 
to provide a list of prisoner captured in Laos. Following Operation 
Homecoming, the North Vietnamese refuse to cooperate in provid- 
ing an accounting for missing Americans, including some who were 
known to have raga-meld captive at one time within the DRV 
prison system. Bdrhaps most important of all, the DRV’s continued 
pursuit Of a military conquest of South Vietnam dissipated pros- 
pects for cooperation on POW/MIA issues. 

A second factor inhibiting the achievement of U.S. objectives was 
the limited leverage enjcyed by U.S. negotiators. It was U.S. policy, 
fully known to the North Vietnamese, that the U.S. sought to dis- 
engage from the war. President Nixon was. elected on a platform 
calling for an end to U.S. involvement; support was building rapid- 
ly within the Congress for measures that would have mandated a 
withdrawal conditioned on the return Of prisoners; and the Ameri- 
can public had become increasingly divided and war-weary as the 
conflict continued; These same factors, along with the debilitating 
effects of the Watergate scandal on the Nixon Presidency, weak- 
ened the U.S. hand in responding to DRV violations after the peace 
agreement was signed. 

A third factor limiting the success of the agreement was the ab- 
sence of Lao and Cambodian representatives from the peace table. 
Although the U.S. negotiators pressed the DRV for commitments 
concerning the. release of prisoners and an accounting for the miss- 
ing throughout Indochina, the peace accords technically apply only 
to Vietnam. Although the DRV, in a side understanding, assured 
Dr. Kissinger that it would cooperate in obtaining the release of 
U-S. prisoners in Laos, the fact is that the prisoners captured in 
Laos who were actually released had long since been transferred to 
Hanoi. No Americans held captive in Laos for a significant period 
of time have ever been returned. Neither the peace agreement, nor 
the assurances provided by North Vietnam to Dr. Kissinger, estab- 
lished procedures to account for missing Americans in Cambodia or 
Laos. 

American protests 

The Paris Peace Accords provided for the exchange of prisoner 
lists on the day the agreement was signed and for the return of all 
prisoners of war within 60 days. It also required the parties to 
assist each other in obtaining information about those missing in 
action and to determine the location of graves for the purpose of 
recovering and repatriating remains. 

U.S. officials, especially in the Department of Defense, were dis- 
appointed that more live American prisoners were not included on 
the lists exchanged when the peace agreement was signed or— with 
respect to prisoners captured in Laos— four days after the agree- 
ment was signed. The record uncovered by the Committee’s investi- 
gation indicates that high level Defense Department and Defense 
Intelligence Agency officials were especially concerned about the 
incompleteness of the list of prisoners captured in Laos. 

This concern was based on intelligence that some Americans had 
been held captive by the Pathet Lao, on repeated Pathet Lao 
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claims that prisoners were being held, and on the large number of 
American pilots who were listed as missing in action in Laos com- 
pared to the number being proposed for return. Top military and 
intelligence officials expressed the hope, at the time the peace 
agreement was signed, that as many as 41 servicemen lost in Laos 
would be returned. However, only ten men (7 U.S. military, 2 U.S. 
civilian and a Canadian) were on the list of prisoners captured in 
Laos that was turned over by the DRV. ' 

During the first 60 days, while the American troop withdrawal 
was underway, the Nixon Administration contacted North Viet- 
namese officials repeatedly to express concern about the incom- 
plete nature of the prisoner lists that had been received. In early 
February, President Nixon sent a message to the DRV Prime Min- 
ister saying, with respect to the list of only ten POWs from Laos, 
that: ..." ■ v-'r 1 '• ■■ 

U.S. records show there are 317 American military men ; 
unaccounted for in Laos and it is inconceivable that only 
ten of these men would be held prisoner in Laos. 14 

Soon thereafter, Dr. Kissinger presented DRV officials with 19 
case folders of Americans who should have been accounted for, but 
who were not. The U S. protests continued 1 5 and in mid-March, 
the U.S. threatened briefly to halt the withdrawal of American 
troops if information about the nine American prisoners on the 
DRV /Laos list and about prisoners actually held by the Pathet Lao 
were not provided. 16 By the end of the month, top Defense Depart- 
-ment 'officials were recommending a series .of diplomatic^and mili- 
tary options aimed at achieving an accounting for U.S. prisoners 
thought to be held in Laos. 

Ultimately, the Nixon Administration proceeded with the with- 
drawal of troops in return for the release of prisoners on the lists 
provided by the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong. 

Post-homecoming 

The public statements made by President Nixon and by high De- 
fense Department officials following the end of Operation Home- 
coming did not fully reflect the Administration’s prior concern that 
live U S. prisoners may have been kept behind. Administration offi- 
cials did, however, continue to stress publicly the need for Vietnam 
to meet its obligations under the peace agreement, and U.S. diplo- 
mats pressed both the North Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao for 
information concerning missing Americans. Unfortunately, due to 
the intransigence of our adversaries, those efforts were largely una- 
vailing. :.‘v. y. / 

During the Committee’s hearings, it was contended- by Dr. Kis- 
singer and some Members of the Committee that Congressional at- 

H Cable from President Nixon to Pham Van Dong, February 2, 1973 
11 For example, Dr. Kissinger sent a cable to Le Due Tho on March 20, 1973 saying, in part: 
“The U.S. side has become increasingly disturbed about the question of American prisoners held 
or missing in Lao6 . . . the U.S. aide nas made clear on many occasions that the. list of only nine 
American prisoners presented belatedly by the Pathet Lao is clearly incomplete/’ 

16 Some Members-of the Select Committee believe that the U.S. threat to halt troop withdraw- 
als referred only to the prisoners on the DRV/Laos list, and have cited testimony by some 
former Nixon Administration officials and some contemporary press accounts to support that 
view. •' ■ '■ . v; 





titudes would have precluded any Administration effort to respond 
forcefully to the DRV's failure to provide an accounting foi; missing 
American servicemen. These Members of the Committee contend 
their view is supported by the Senate's rejection on May 31, 
1973 of-an ^ amendment^ offered by USrSenrl^rt^ 
have permitted the Continued bombing of Laos and Cambodia if the 
President certified that North Vietnam “is not making an account- 
mg,to thehest of its ability, of all missing in action personnel in 
Southeast Asia” 17 


' CONCLUSIONS 

I^e Committee believes that its investigation contributed signifi- 
cantly to the public record of the negotiating history of the POW/ 
MIA provisions of the Paris Peace Accords, and of the complica- 
tions that arose during efforts to implement those provisions both 
before and after the completion of Operation Homecoming. That 
record mdi<*tes that there ei^ of concern 

™hin the Administration about the possibility that prisoners were 
being left behind in Laos than had been known previously, and 
that various options for responding to that concern were discussed 
at the highest .levels of government: \ 

, Cominittee notes that some Administration statements at 
the time the agreement was signed expressed greater certainty 
about, the completeness of the POW return than they should have 
arid that other statements may have understated the problems that 
would arise during implementation and that— taken together, 
the^ ^tements may have raised public andTamily expectations 
too high. The Committee further notes that statements made after 
the agreement was signed may have understated U.S. concerns 
about the possibility that live prisoners remained, thereby contrib- 
uting in subsequent years to public suspicion and distrust. Howev- 
er, the Committee concludes that the phrasing of these statements 
was des^ed^to^avoid raising what were believed to be false hopes 
people P^W/MIA families, rather than to mislead the American 

Investigation of the accounting process 

The Committee investigation included a comprehensive review of 
the procedures used by the U.S. Government to account for Ameri- 
can prisoners and missing from the beginning ofthe war in South- 
east Asia until the present day. The purposes were: 

To determine accurately the number of Americans who 
served m Southeast Asia during the war who did not return* 
either alive or dead; 

To evaluate the accuracy of the tI.S. Grovenimeht's own past 
and cumnt process for determining the likely status and fate 
of missing Americans; 

u l^eni what the casualty data and intelligence information 
have to tell us about the number of Americans whose fates are 
truly unaccounted for” from the war in Vietnam; and 


believe that this second degree amendment to an amendment 
^ d far at authorizing President Nixon to continue 

prosecuting the war in Southeast Asia than to gain an accounting for missing Americans 
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To consider whether efforts to obtain the fullest possible ac- 
counting of our POW/MIAs was treated, as claimed, as a 
matter of “highest national priority" by the Executive branch; 

To assess the extent to which Defense Department and DIA 
accounting policies and practices contributed to the confusion, 
suspicion and distrust that has characterized the POW/MIA 
issue for the past 20 years; and 

To determine what changes need to be made to policies and 
procedures in order to instill public confidence in the govern- 
ment’s POW/MIA accounting process with respect to past and 
future conflicts. 

Although 2^64 Americans currently are listed as “unaccounted 
for” from the war in Indochina, the number of Americans whose 
fate is truly unknown is far smaller. Even during the war, the U.S. 
Government knew and the families involved knew that, in many of 
these cases, there was certainty that the soldier or airman was 
killed at the time of the incident. These are generally cases involv- 
ing individuals who were killed when their airplanes crashed into 
the sea and no parachutes were sighted, or where others witnessed 
the death of a serviceman in combat but were unable to recover 
-the' ^ .. 

Of the 2,264 Americans now listed as unaccounted for, 1,095 fall 
into this category. These individuals were listed as “lulled in 
action/body not recovered” (KIA/BNR) and were hot included on 
the lists of POW/MIAs that were released publicly by the Defense 
and State Departments during the-war or for several years thereaf- 
ter. It was not until the late 1970’s that KIA/BNRs were added to 
the~official lists of “missing” Americans. - 

The next largest group of Americans now on the list of 2,264 
originally was listed by the military services or by DIA as “missing 
in action.” These are individuals who became missing either in 
combat or in non-combat circumstances, but who were not known 
for certain either to have been killed or to have been taken into 
captivity. In most, but not all, of these cases, the circumstances of 
disappearance coupled with the lack of evidence of survival make it 
highly probable that the individual died at the time the incident 
occurred. 

Approximately 1,172 of the still unaccounted for Americans were 
originally listed either as MIA or asPOW. Of these, 333 were lost 
in Laos, 348 in North Vietnam, 450 in South Vietnam, 37 in Ham , 
bodia and 4 in China. Since before the war ended, the POW/MIA 
accounting effort has focused, for good reason, on a relatively small 
number of these 1,172 Americans, that is, those who were either 
known to have been taken captive, or who were lost in circum- 
stances under which survived was deemed likely or at least reason- 
ably possible. These cases, in addition to others in which intelli- 
gence indicates a Southeast Asian Government may have known 
the fate of the missing men, are currently referred to as "discrep- 
ancy cases.” 

In 1987, Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr. (USA-Ret.) was appointed Pres- 
idential Emissary to Vietnam on POW/MIA matters. Gen. Vessey 
subsequently persuaded Vietnam to allow in-country investigations 
by the U.S. Government of high-priority discrepancy cases. The 
DIA and DOD's Joint Task Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA) have 
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identified a total of 305 discrepancy cases, of which 196 are in Viet- 
nam, 90 are in Laos, and 19 are in Cambodia. 1 ? . . 

In 61 of the cases in Vietnam, the fate of the individual has been 
determined through investigation, and the Committee finds that 
Gen. Vessey. correctly states that the evidence JTF-FA has gath- 
ered in each of these cases indicates that the individuals had died 
prior to Operation Homecoming. The first round of investigation of 
the 135 rem ainin g cases in Vietnam is expected to be completed by 
January 18, 1993. A second round of investigation, which will pro- 
ceed geographically on a district by district basis, will commence in 
February, 1993. 

None of the discrepancy cases in Laos and Cambodia has been 
resolved. Because many of the Americans lost in those countries 
disappeared in areas that were under the control of North Viet- 
namese forces at the time, resolution of the majority of Laos/Cam- 
bodia cases will depend on a process of tripartite cooperation that 
has barely begun. The Committee further finds that, in addition to 
the past reluctance of the Vietnamese and Lao to agree to a series 
of tripartite talks with the United States, both the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense have been slow to push such 
a process forward. 

As mentioned above, the Committee will append a case-by-case 
description of the circumstances of loss of each unresolved discrep- 
ancy case to this report. Those descriptions demonstrate that the 
U.S. Government has knowledqe in only a small number of cases 
that the individuals involved were held captive and strong indica- 
tions in only a small number more. 

However, that is not to say that the Governments of Vietnam 
and Laos do not have knowledge pertaining to these or other MIA 
cases which may indicate survival. Answers to these troublesome 
questions will best be obtained through an accounting process that 
enjoys full cooperation from those governments. 

The findings of this phase of the Committee’s investigation in- 
clude::.' ■ ■ ■ ' 

By far the greatest obstacle to a successful accounting effort 
over the past twenty years has been the refusal of the foreign 
governments involved, until recently, to allow the U.S. access 
to key files or to carry out in-country, on-site investigations. 

The U.S. Government’s process for accounting for Americans 
missing in Southeast Asia has been flawed by a lack of re- 
sources, organizational clarity, coordination and consistency. 
These problems had their roots during the war and worsened 
after the war as frustration about the ability to gain access 
and answers from Southeast Asian Governments increased. 
Through the mid-1980’s, accounting for our POW/MIAs was 
viewed officially more as a bureaucratic exercise than as a 
matter of “highest national priority.” .V - J 

The accounting process has improved dramatically in recent 
years as a result of .the high priority attached to it by Presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush; because of the success of Gen. Vessey 

,r Gen. Vessey’s responsibilities are limited to Vietnam. The investigation of discrepancy 
cases in Laos and Cambodia is the responsibility of the Joint Task Force-Full Accounting, estab- 
lished January 23, 1992, as a successor to the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. 
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and the JTF-FA in gaining permission for the U.S. to conduct 
investigations on the ground in Southeast Asia; because of an 
increase in resources; and because of the Committee’s own ef- 
forts, in association with the Executive branch, to gain greater 
cooperation from the Governments of Vietnam, Laos arid Cam- 
bodia. v. • 

After an exhaustive review of official and unofficial lists of 
captive and missing Americans from wartime years to the 
present, the Committee uncovered numerous errors in data 
entry and numerous discrepancies between DIA records and 
those of other military offices. The errors that have been iden- 
tified, however, have since been corrected. As a result, the 
Committee finds no grounds to question the accuracy of the 
current, official list of those unaccounted for from the war in 
Southeast Asia. This list includes 2,222 missing servicemen 
except deserters and 42 missing civilians who were lost while 
performing services for the United States Government. The 
Committee has found no evidence to support the existence of 
rumored “secret lists” of additional missing Americans. 

The decision by the U.S. Government to falsify "location of 
loss” data for American casualties in Cambodia and Laos 
during much of the war contributed significantly both to public 
distrust and to the difficulties experienced by the DIA and 
others in trying to establish what happened to the individuals 
involved. ' u : ■ 

The failure of the Executive branch to establish and main- 
tain a consistent, sustainable set of categories and criteria gov- 
erning the status of missing Americans during and after the 
war in Southeast Asia contributed substantially to public con- 
fusion and mistrust. During the war, a number of individuals 
listed as “prisoner” by DIA were listed as “missing in action” 
by the military services. After the war, the legal process for 
settling status determinations was plagued by interference 
from the Secretary of Defense, undermined by financial and 
other considerations affecting some POW/MIA families and 
challenged in court. Later, the question of how many Ameri- 
cans remain truly “unaccounted for” was muddied by the De- 
fense Department’s decision to include “KIA/BNR’s”— those 
known to have been killed, but with bodies not recovered— in 
their listings. This created the anomalous situation of having 
more Americans considered unaccounted for today than we 
had immediately after the war. 

The Committee’s recommendations for this phase of its investiga- 
tion include: 

Accounting for missing Americans from the war in South- 
east Asia should continue to be treated as a “matter of highest 
national priority” by our diplomats, by those participating in 
the accounting process, by all elements of our intelligence com- 
munity and by the nation, as a whole. 

Continued, best efforts should be made to investigate the re- 
maining, unresolved discrepancy cases in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

The United States should make a continuing effort, at a high 
level, to arrange regular tripartite meetings with the Govern- 



ments of Laos and Vietnam to seek information on the possible 
control and movement of unaccounted for U.S. personnel by 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese forces in Laos during the 
Southeast Asia war. • ■ v'.// ■. X ■' ' 'y j; V v 

The President and Secretary of Defense should order regu- 
lar, independent reviews of the efficiency and professionalism 
of the DOD’s POW/MIA accounting process for Americans still 
listed as missing from the war in Southeast Asia 
A clear hierarchy of responsibility for handling POW/MIA 
related issues that may regretably arise as a result of future 
conflicts must be established. This requires full and rapid co- 
ordination between and among the intelligence agencies in- 
volved and the military services. It requires the integration of 
missing civilians and suspected deserters into the overall ac- 
counting process. It requires a clear liaison between those re- 

sponsible for the accounting (and related intelligence) and 

those responsible for negotiating with our adversaries about 
the terms for peace. It requires procedures for the full, honest 
and prompt disclosure of information to next of kin, at the 
time of incident and as other information becomes available. 
And it requires, above all, the designation within the Execu- 
tive branch of an individual who is clearly responsible and 
fully accountable for making certain that the process works as 
■ it should. 

In the future, clear categories should be established and con- 
sistently maintained in accounting for Americans missing 
during time of war. At one end of the listings should be Ameri- 
cans known with certainty to have been taken prisoner; at the 
other should be Americans known dead with bodies not recov- 
ered. The categories should be carefully separated in official 
summaries and discussions of the accounting process and 
should be applied consistently and uniformly. 

Present law needs to be reviewed to minimize distortions in 
the status determination process that may result from the fi- 
nancial considerations of the families involved. 

Wartime search and rescue (SAR) missions have an urgent 
operational value, but they are also crucial for the purposes of 
accounting for POW/MIAs. The records concerning many Viet- 
nam era SAR missions have been lost or destroyed. In the 
future, all information obtained during any uns uccessful or 
partially successful military search and rescue mission should 
be shared with the agency responsible for accounting for 
POW/MIAs from that conflict and should be retained by that 
agency. 

Investigation of POW/MIA-related intelligence activities 

The Committee undertook an investigation of U.S intelligence 
agency activities in relation to POW/MIA issues. This included a 
review of the DIA’s primary role in investigating and eval uating 
reports that Americans missing from the Vietnam war were or are 
being held against their will since the end of the war in Southeast 
Asia. The investigation also included a review of signals intelli- 
gence (SIGINT) obtained by the National Security Agency (NSA), a 
review of imagery intelligence (IMINT) obtained by aerial photog- 
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aud .a review of covert U.S. Government activities associated 
with POW/MIA concerns. 

I* the area of intelligence, more than any other, the Committee 
and the^Executive branch had .to balance concerns about the pub* 
he s right to know with a legitimate national need to maintain se- 
crecy about intelligence sources and methods. The Committee; in- 
sisted, however, that the fullest possible accounting of government 
u* the intelligence field be made public and that no sub- 
stantive information bearing directly on the qu^tion of whether 
there are live American POWs in Southeast Asia be withheld. 

As a result of Executive branch cooperation; especially from CIA 
Director Robert Gates and National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft, the Committee gained unprecedented access to closely-held 
government documents, including access to relevant operational 
fd^, the Presidents Daily briefs, the Executive Registry and the 
of retutning-P^ 

individuals affiliated with the Committee who were given access to 
these materials prevented as thorough a review as the Committee 
would have preferred. 

At the Committee’s insistence, and despite the reservations of 
the Executive branch, public hearings were held for the first time 
on the products of satellite imagery related to the POW/MIA issue. 
Two former employees of the National Security Agency testified in 
public about information they gathered while working as special- 
ism the field of signal intelligence. And two days ofdiearings cul- 
minated an„ exhaustive Committee investigation of reports that 
American captive had been seen in Southeast Asia during the"* 
postwar period. In addition, thousands of pages of live-sighting re- 
ports have been declassified and made available to the public. 

The Committee understands that the process of analyzing intelli- 
gence information is complicated and subjective. In most instances, 
the quality and source of information is such that it can be inter- 
preted in more than one way and isolated bits of information may 
easily be misinterpreted. As a result, the Committee believes in the 
importance of taking all sources of information and intelligence 
into account when judging the validity of a report or category of 
data. V'> : 

Overall intelligence community support 

During the Committee’s investigation, all DIA directors since the 
late 1970’s testified that the POW effort lacked national-level Intel- 
ligence Community support in terms of establishing a high priority 
for ^collection, in funding, in the allocation of personnel and in 
high-level attention. None of the former directors recalled attend- 
ing national-level management meetings to discuss the POW/MIA 
issue prior to the mid-1980’s, and only one national intelligence es- 
timate was produced on this issue during the first 17 years after 
the end of the war. 

Senior CIA officials told the Committee that there was no writ- 
ten collection requirement on POWs, but that everyone understood 
that POW information was important when obtained. CIA officials 
also asserted that this issue was the near exclusive preserve of the 
Department of Defense and that the CIA played only a supporting 
role. 



Former NSA Director, Admiral Bobby Inman, testified that the 
NSA signals intelligence collection efforts in Southeast Asia were 
dismantled after the war and was not resumed until at least 1978. 

O ver the past decade, the Reagan and Bush Ad mi n i s tra tions 
have raised the priority of POW/MIA intelligence collection, have 
increased resources and improved policy level management. The 
basic structure of responsibilities, however, has not changed. 

The role of the Defense Intelligence Agency 

The DIA has had a central, two-pronged, role in U.S efforts to 
account for our POW/MIAs. First, the DIA is responsible for inves- 
tigating and analyzing reports of liye-sightings or other evidence 
that American prisoners may still be held. Second, the Department 
of Defense relies heavily on DIA’s analysis to reach conclusions 
about the fate of missing servicemen. 

... In addition to these responsibilities, the DIA’s prominent role in 
the POW/MIA issue over the years has caused it to become a focal 
point for family, Congressional, press and public questions on the 
subject. 

Criticisms of DIA Operations. The Committee identified and ar- 
ranged for the declassification of a series of internal reviews of the 
DIA’s POW/MIA operations that were conducted during the mid- 
1980’s. A principal concern raised by these reviews were the agen- 
cy’s procedures for evaluating and responding to reports that U.S. 
POWs had been seen alive after the conclusion of the war. 19 

The Committee agrees that the DIA’s POW/MIA .Office has his- 
torically been: : : V V' ?'■ ' 

Plagued by a lack of resources; 

Guilty of over-classification; 

Defensive toward criticism; 

Handicapped by poor coordination with other elements of 
the intelligence community; 

Slow to follow-up on live-sighting and other reports; and 

Frequently distracted from its basic mission by the need to 
respond to outside pressures and requests. 

In addition, several of those who reviewed the workings of DIA 
during this period also faulted DIA’s analytical process and re- 
ferred to a "mindset to debunk” live-sighting reports. 

Several Committee Members express concern and disappoint- 
ment that, on occasion, individuals within DIA have been evasive, 
unresponsive and disturbingly incorrect and cavalier. Several 
Members of the Committee also note that other individuals within 
DIA have performed their work with great professionalism and 
under extraordinarily difficult circumstances both at home and 
abroad. . 

The Committee recommends that the Secretary of Defense 
ensure the regular review and evaluation of the DIA's POW/MIA 
office to ensure that intelligence information is acted upon quickly 
and that information is shared with families promptly. 


** The reviews included Inspector General reports in 1983 and 1984/5; a 1985 inter-agency 
review; a September, 1985 review by Rear Admiral Thomas Brooks (USN-Ret); and Task Force 
reports conducted in 1986 by Gen. Eugene Tighe (USAF-Ret) and Col. Kimball Gainea (USAF- 

ReU ' ' . \ •• • ' 
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The Committee also believes that a central coordinating mecha- 
nism for pooling and; acting upon POW/MIA-related intelligence 
information should be created as one of the Intelligence Communi- 
ty’s Interagency Coordination Centers. . : . ; . 

The Committee motes that the focus of the POW/MIA accounting 
process is in Southeast Asia. As a result, DIA analysts are spending 
more and more of their time traveling back and forth between 
Washington and the region or to Hawaii. The Committee believes 
that this would be an opportune time to move the DIA’s POW/MIA 
office to Hawaii where it could be closer to JTF-FA and CINCPAC, 
which it supports. A number of tasks now sometimes performed by 
the office involving public and family relations can be handled, and 
handled more capably and appropriately, by the office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Affairs. 

Live-sighting Reports. For the past 20 years, there has been noth- 
ing more tantalizing for POW/MIA families than reports that 
Americans have been seen alive in Southeast Asia and nothing 
more frustrating than the failure of these reports to become mani- 
fest in the form of a returning American— with the single excep- 
tion of Marine Private Robert Garwood in 1979. 

A live-sighting report is just that^-a report that an American 
has been seen alive in Southeast Asia in circumstances which are 
not readily explained The report could come from a refugee, boat 
person, traveler or anyone else in a position to make such an obser- 
vation. The information could be first-hand or hearsay; it could in- 
volve one_ American or many; it could be. detailed or vague; it could 
be recent or as far back as the end of the war. ~ - 

The sheer number of first-hand live sighting reports, almost 1600 
since the end of the war, has convinced many Americans that U,S.. 
POWs must have been kept behind and may still be alive. Other 
Americans have concluded sadly that our failure, nfter repeated ef- 
forts, to locate any of these alleged POWs means the reports are 
probably not true. It is the Committee’s view that every livesight- 
ing report is important- as a potential source of information about 
the fate of our POW/MIAs. 

Accordingly, the review and analysis of live-sighting reports con- 
sumed more time and staff resources than any other single issue. 
The Committee investigation used a method of analysis that was 
based on the content of a carefully screened set of reports that 
dealt only with men allegedly seen in captivity after Operation 
Homecoming. The Committee took into account past criticisms and 
assessed current procedures while examining and testing DIA’s 
methodology for evaluating live-sighting reports. In so doing, Com- 
mittee investigators . examined more than 2000 hearsay and first- 
hand live-sighting files while compiling a list of 928 reports for 
“content” analysis. These reports were plotted on a map and 
grouped into geographic “clusters”. During briefings and public 
hearings, the Committee reviewed the most significant “clusters” 
for the purpose of determining whether they would, taken togeth- 
er, constitute evidence of the presence of U S. POWs in certain lo- 
cations after Operation Homecoming. 

DIA Assessment. It is DIA’s position that the live-sighting re- 
ports evaluated to date do not constitute evidence that currently 
unaccounted for U.S. POWs remained behind in Southeast Asia 
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after the end of the war. Of the 1638 first-hand reports received 
since 1975, DIA considers 1,553 to be resolved. 20 

Gommittee View. The Committee notes that 40 first-hand liver 
sighting reports remain under active investigation ahd that the 
nature of the analytical process precludes certainty that all past 
DIA evaluations are correct. Accordingly, the Committee recom- 
mends a strong emphasis on the rapid and thorough follow-up and 
evaluation of current unresolved and future live-sighting reports. 
The DIA is urged to make a continued and conscious effort to 
maintain an attitude among analysts that presumes the possible 
survival of U.S. POWs. The Executive branch is also urged to con- 
tinue working with the governments of Southeast Asia to expand 
our ability to conduct on the ground, on-site investigation and in- 
spections throughout the region. 

The role of the National^ (signals intelligence) 

The responsibility for monitoring and collecting signals (includ- 
ing communications) intelligence rests with the National Security 
Agency (NSA). During the Vietnam War, the NSA monitored all 
available sources of signals intelligence bearing on the loss, capture 
or condition of American personnel. Such information would some- 
times provide a basis for concluding whether or not a missing 
American had survived his incident and, if so, possibly been taken 
prisoner. : : ''-S: 

Dur in g its investigation, the Committee was disturbed to learn 
that the NSA and its Vietnam branch were never asked to provide 
an overall assessment of the status of POW/MIA personnel prior to 
Operation Homecoming. The Committee believes that this informa- 
tion would have been useful both for the U.S. negotiating team and 
for those preparing for the repatriation of American POWs. The 
Co mmit tee also found that neither DIA nor any other agency 
within the Intelligence Community placed a formal requirement 
for collection with NSA concerning POW/MIA related information. 
In fact, the Committee found that NSA end product reports were 
not used regularly to evaluate the POW/MIA situation until. 1977. 
It was not until 1984 that the collection of information on POW/ 
MIAs was formally established as a matter of highest priority for 
SIGINT. 

After the fall of Saigon, the National Security Agency and the 
military service components that support it largely dismantled 
their collection efforts in Southeast Asia. The elaborate collection 
capabilities that supported the war essentially ceased or were relo- 
cated to other trouble spots around the world. The analytical orga- 
nizations that monitored signals intelligence in the region were 
also disbanded or sharply reduced as personnel were transferred to 
other assignments. 

U.S. collection capabilities were further diminished during this 
period as Vietnam and Laos developed secure landline communica- 

“ According to DIA, 1111 (68% I first-hand live-sighting reports correlate to Americans who 
are accounted for (returned POWs, missionaries, civilians jailed for reason unrelated to the war 
etc); 45 (3%) of the reports were Correlated to Wartime sightings of military personnel or pre- 
1975 sightings of civilians who remain unaccounted for, ana 397 (24%) of the reports were found 
to be fabrications. Of the 85 reports that remain under investigation, 54 pertain to Americans 
allegedly seen in a captive environment. 
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tions to replace the radio networks used during time of war. If offi- 
cials in either country were communicating about live U.S. POWs, 
the likelihood that these communications would be detected by the 
U.S. had become remote. However, during this period, the NSA did 
receive third party intercepts concerning the reported presence of 
American POWs in Laos. 21 ; . . ■ . , 

In conducting its review of NSA files, the Committee examined 
more than 3,000 postwar reports and 90 boxes of wartime files. The 
Committee discovered that previous surveys of NSA files for POW/ 
MIA related information had been limited to the agency’s automat- 
ed data base. Hundreds of thousands of hard copy documents, 
memoranda, raw reports, operational messages and possibly tapes 
from both the wartime and post-war periods remain unreviewed in 
various archives and storage facilities. Most troubling, NSA failed 
to locate for investigators any wartime analyst files related specifi- 
cally to tracking POWs, despite the fact that tracking POWs was a 
known priority at the time. This failure made it impossible for the 
Committee to confirm some information on downed pilots that was 
provided by NSA employee Jerry Mooney. , ; 77 , . ,.7 

At the Committee’s request, the NSA and DIA are conducting a 
review of past SIGINT reports that appear relevant to the POW/ 
MIA issue for the purpose of adding to the all-source database used 
in the accounting process. Thousands of such reports have been 
identified. Although it is not clear that the reports will succeed in 
resolving questions about missing American servicemen, they have 
- raised- questions about an individual’s status in several c^es ^d 
will, at a minimum, add to the context in which other POW/MLA 

information is considered. . . ... , XT0 . 

The Committee benefited from the insights of a retired NbA 
SIGINT analyst, Senior Master Sergeant Jerry Mooney (USAF-re- 
tired). During the war, SMSgt. Mooney maintained detailed ^person- 

al fdes concerning lwses of aircraft and dovmed airmen. Unfortu- 
nately, those personal files did not become part of the archived 
files maintained by the NSA and have been lost. Although SmSgt. 
Mooney has sought to reconstruct some of that information from 
personal memory, the loss of the files makes it impossible to check 
those recollections against the contemporaneous information. 

The C ommi ttee found no evidence to substantiate claims that sig- 
nals intelligence gathered during the war constitute evidence that 
U.S. POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union from Vietnam. 

Pilot distress symbols 

The Committee’s investigation of pilot distress symbols as a pos- 
sible source of evidence of live POWs after 1973 was the first such 
investigation conducted by anybody of Congress. 

During the war, the military services gave many pilots who flew 
combat missions individual authenticator numbers to identify 
themselves by radio or other means in the event their airplanes 
were shot down or crashed. During their pre-flight training, pilots 
were also given Escape and Evasion (E&E) signals to employ either 
as an evader or POW to facilitate their eventual recovery. Most 

si A description of the»e intercepts is contained in Chapter 4 of the Committee’s final report 
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pilots received training in methods of constructing these E&E sym- 
bols in survival courses, prior to assignment to Vietnam. Both E&E 
symbols and authen tic ato r n umbers we r e classi f i e d. 

It was expected that these symbols would be used to attract res- 
cuers and would be deployed in ways which would avoid ground de- 
tection and yet be visible to overhead collecting sources. Conse- 
quently, intelligence analysts have been encumbered with the diffi- 
cult task of searching for signals which could be extremely faint, or 
a clever blend of natural and man-made features. 

The Committee became interested in this area while looking into 
intelligence concerning the reported presence of POWs at a camp 
near Nhom Marrott, Laos, in 1980. This intelligence included the 
discovery of what appeared to be a “52”, possibly followed by a “K” 
in the prison garden. It was learned that “K” was a pilot distress 
signal used during the w ar . V : % v 

The Committee discovered that the intelligence community had 
other overhead photographs; taken by both airborne and satellite 
collection platforms; showing what appeared to be symbols or unex- 
plained markings. 

The earliest example was a four digit set of numbers followed by 
what appeared to be the letters “TH* found on a May, 1973 photo- 
graph of an area in central Laos. According to the Joint Service 
SERE Agency (JSSA), 22 the four digit number could be an authen- 
ticator number followed by; the primary and back-up distress sym- 
bols of a downed pilot. Another example was a 1975 photograph of 
a prison facility in Vietnam"; in "which the CIA-noted unusual 
markings on the roof of one of the buildings. Although the CIA an- 
alysts assessed as remote the possibility that this represented a 
signal from a POW, they noted that the markings might be trans- 
posed to the letter “K” in Morse code. The Committee also learned 
of a 1988 photograph of a valley near Sain Neua, Laps, showing 
what clearly was a “USA” dug into a rice paddy. Beneath the 
“USA”, DIA also noted a possible “K” created by “ground scar- 
ring.” 

During its investigation, the Committee was surprised by state- 
ments from DIA and CIA imagery analysts directly involved in 
POW/MIA work that they were not very knowledgeable about the 
military’s E&E signals or, in some cases, even aware of the pro- 
gram. These analysts were not even tasked to look for such infor- 
mation prior to April, 1992. The Committee concluded that there 
had not been a purposeful effort to search for distress signals, or a 
written formal requirement for symbols, after the end of the war. 
The Committee is confident, however, that if a symbol appeared 
clearly on imagery, it would be identified by imagery analysts, as 
was the case with the 1988 “USA" symbol. 

The Committee recommends that the search for possible POW 
distress symbols in Southeast Asia be a written intelligence re- 
quirement and that imagery analysts be educated fully about JSSA 
training. This is because a prisoner under detention is not likely to 
have the opportunity to construct distress signals that are blatant 
or elaborate; they are, in fact, trained to use discreet methods to 


11 The JSSA is the service proponent agency for pilot distress symbols, code of conduct, sur- 
vival training and POW resistance training. 
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avoid detection. The more familiar images analysts are with JSSA 
training, the more likely it is that they will be able to detect such a 
discreet signal. Also, given the possibility that past signals could 
have been missed, the Committee recommends that past photogra- 
phy of suspect detention sites be reviewed to the extent that re- 
sources permit. 23 '■ 

The Committee notes that JSSA officials had not been consulted 
previously with respect to the suspected symbols, except for the 
1973 “TH” photograph, which was shown to them in the mid- 
I/O’s. Accordingly, the Committee asked JSSA to evaluate a 
number of possible symbols and markings to see if they were con- 
sistent with JSSA training methods and distress symbols used 
during the war. JSSA concluded that the ‘‘USA, possible K”, the 
“52 possible K”, the “TH”, the roof top markings and one other 
symbol were consistent with the methods taught to pilots downed 
in Laos. 24 .JSSA analysis of the “USA possible K” concluded that 
this should be considered a valid distress symbol until proven oth- 
erwise. It should be emphasized, however, that JSSA officials are 
not trained in photo analysis, and are not qualified to determine 
whether, in fact, symbols that may seem to appear in imagery ac- 
tually exist. 

■ The Committee notes that imagery anomalies are caused by reg- 
ularly occurring natural phenomena and that JSSA originally 
identified 150 such numbers during its review of photography, of 
which 19 appeared to match the four-digit authenticator numbers 
of U.S. airmen. It was later demonstrated to the satisfaction of all 
parties that none of these numbers were man-made, -and all were 
naturally occurring phenomena such as shadows, ridges, or trees, 
with the exception of one additional symbol identified by one con- 
sultant in an altogether different location. 

The DIA does not dispute that two of the possible symbols, the 
“USA” in 1988, and the 1973 “TH” are intentionally-constructed 
man-made symbols. In a message to the Committee received in Jan- 
uary, 1993, however, the agency stated that the "'USA' symbol was 
not a distress symbol and had nothing to do with missing Ameri- 
cans.” This finding was based on a December, 1992 on-site investi- 
gation which “determined that the symbol was made by Hmong 
tribe members.” In the same message, the DIA raised the possibili- 
ty that the 1973 “TH” symbol may have been made by a Hmong 
tribesman whose name started with the English letters “TH” and 
who was a passenger on an aircraft piloted by the American 
Emmet Kay which went down in May, 1973, “a few kilometers” 
away from where the symbol appeared. 

DIA now contends that the "52”, possible “K” seen at Nhom 
Marrott is the result of shadowing and in no way represents a pilot 
distress symbol. The Committee notes, however, that DIA had ear- 
lier discounted the possibility that the symbol was caused by shad- 

** Some members note DIA’s contention that many DIA analysts are well aware ofES&Esig- 
nalsand have worked with the agency’s analysts for years, searching for E&E signals. The DIA 
also points out that the two alleged E&E signals given most prominence in this report were 
discovered by U.& government imagery analysts. , . . .• • • 

« Some members note DIA’s contention that the symbols m quastion are consistent with ex- 
pected actions only because they are symbols; they do not relate to any evader signal in use 
during the Vietnam War. 
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owing because of the constant shape of the figures over a period of 
days and at different times of the day. In fact, the intelligence com- 
munity had concluded in 1980 that this symbol had been dug into 
the ground intentionally. V " ■ ■ : 

Due to the complexity of interpreting symbols obtained through 
imagery, the Committee decided to hire two independent imagery 
consultants. Each consultant was given access to the necessary 
equipment and each submitted independently a report to the Com- 
mittee, The consultants’ reports, which differed on only the one 
symbol referred to earlier, were subsequently provided to the intel- 
ligence community for its comments and evaluation. 

A joint task group of DIA, CIA and NPIC imagery analysts found 
that an unresolved symbol found by one consultant was “probably 
not manmade.” This consultant had detected, with “100 percent 
confidence” a faint “GX 2527” in a photograph of a prison facility 
in Vietnam taken in June, 1992. This number correlates to the pri- 
mary and back-up distress symbols and authenticator number of a 
pilot lost in Laos in 1969. The joint agency team agreed that there 
were visible markings that could be interpreted as letters and n um - 
bers, but concluded that the marking “appeared” ton "ha phazar d 
and ill-defined” to be man-made distress symbols. 

; Disagreement arose within the Committee about the interpreta- 
tion of some of the possible symbols, including the question of 
whether there is reason to believe that the “GX 2527” symbol is 
man-made, rather than the result of natural phenomena. However, 
the Committee agrees that the benefit of the doubt should go to the . 
individual in this case, because the apparent ■number corresponds 
to a particular authenticator number and because it was identified 
by one analyst with 100 percent confidence. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee urges the appropriate officials in the Executive branch to 
request information about the serviceman involved from the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. 

Although the Committee cannot rule out the possibility that U.S. 
POWs have attempted to signal their status to aerial observers, the 
Committee cannot conclude, based on its own investigation and the 
guidance of imagery experts, that this has definitely happened. Al- 
though there is now an adequate collection process in place, the 
Committee investigators found unacceptable lapses in time be- 
tween the point of collection and evaluation; ana between evalua- 
tion and follow-up. The Committee recommends better integration 
among the various intelligence agencies, including improved train- 
ing and a better system for collecting and acting on information 
gathered through imagery. 

Covert operations 

The Committee investigated whether the United States Govern- 
ment may have undertaken or supported covert operations in order 
to confirm the presence of U.S. POWs in Southeast Asia after Op- 
eration Homecoming and, if so, to review the intelligence informa- 
tion upon which those operations were based. 

The Committee has identified only one operation of this type 
mounted after 1973. Although operational details remain classified, 
the fact that the operation took place has been reported publicly. 
The operation was prompted by a combination of human, photo- 



graphic and signals intelligence concerning the possible presence of 
as many as 30 American POWs at a detention camp near the vil- 
lage of Nhom Marrot in Laos from 1979 until early 1981. The intel- 
ligence resulted in extensive and highest-level efforts by the U.S. 
Government to confirm the information.' Unfortunately, the results 
of the covert operation were inconclusive and subsequent efforts 
were rendered impossible by press leaks. 25 

Intelligence support in Laos during the Vietnam war 

During the Vietnam war, intelligence support for the U.S. effort 
in Laos was handicapped because Administration policy, at the in- 
sistence of the State Department, excluded the significant use of 
military intelligence assets. This was true despite the fact that ac- 
counting for missing military personnel in Laos was the responsi- 
bility of the respective military services, and despite strenuous ef- 
forts made by Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird to gain support 
for an improved POW/MIA related military intelligence effort. The 
Committee believes that an expanded wartime military intelligence 
effort in Laos might have increased significantly our ability to ac- 
count for the Americans lost in that country. 

Cooperation from governments in Southeast Asia 

It is not possible to account for the Americans who are missing 
from the war in Southeast Asia without Cooperation from the gov- 
ernments of the region, especially Vietnam. The U.S. has requested 
this cooperation in four, forms. First, we have requested informa- 
tion concerning, live American prisoners, •former prisoners or de- 
serters. Second, we have' asked for the return of any recovered or 
recoverable remains of missing American servicemen. Third, we 
have sought accesss to files, records, documents and other materi- 
als that are relevant to the fate of missing Americans. Finally, we 
have asked for permission to visit certain locations within these 
countries for the purpose of investigating live-sighting reports and 
searching actual or suspected airplane crash sites. 

The Committee has done everything it could to complement the 
diplomatic and political initiatives of the Executive branch in seek- 
ing to encourage a greater degree of cooperation on POW/MIA 
issues from the governments of Southeast Asia. 

'\v Vietnam 

The VS. has long suspected that the North Vietnamese have 
been withholding a considerable amount of information bearing on 
the fate of missing Americans. The North Vietnamese maintained 
detailed records of U.S. servicemen who came within their prison 
system during the war, including many lost in North Vietnamese- 
controlled areas of South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. U.S. intel- 
ligence agencies are convinced, moreover, that the Government of 
Vietnam recovered and stored an unknown quantity of remains of 
American servicemen for release at politically strategic points in 
time. ■' VXv4--':' ■ 


15 Some members note DIA’s contention that U.S. intelligence has interviewed former Royal 
Laotian officials held at Nhom Marrott for a number of years, including the time period in ques- 
tion. These indiyidi^ stated that no Americans were held at Nhom Marrott. 
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The level of U.S.-Vietnamese cooperation in "accounting for miss- 
ing Americans has vaiiied over the years depending on bilateral 
and global political conditions and on the degree of emphasis 
placed on the issue by officials of the United States. At the time 
the Select Committee was created; there was considerable progress 
being made in -the investigation of discrepancy cases. In addition, 
an agreement had been reached with Vietnam to allow an official 
Defense Department investigating presence to be established in 
Hanoi. These steps were directly attributable to the work of Gen. 
John Vessey, the President's Special Emissary to Vietnam on 
POW/MIA issues, 

The impetus for Vietnam's cooperation has come from several di- 
rections. Gen. Vessey has provided the Vietnamese with a respect- 
ed and influential source of contact within our government. Bush 
Administration policies have established a clear linkage between 
different levels of Vietnamese cooperation and American response. 
The disintegration of the Soviet empire has deprived Vietnam of 
many external sources of economic assistance and political comfort. 
The rapid economic growth of other Southeast Asian nations has 
given younger Vietnamese leaders a strong incentive to establish 
their pwn contacts with the west. And the creation of the Select 
Committee has demonstrated anew the high priority attached to 
the POW/MIA issue by the American people? and government. Ob- 
viously, the Committee does hot know precisely how all of these 
matters have been factored into the calculations, of the Vietnamese 
Government, but clearly the overall trends are hopeful. 

Over the past year, Commits Members have visited Vietnam 
on four occasions to press for further info Committee dele- 

gations met with a wide range of high-level Vietnamese officials, 
including those in charge of administering the wartime prisoner of 
war system. The Committee visits, coupled with ongoing efforts 
from the Executive branch, have yielded substantial results: 

These results include; 

Permission for U.S. investigators to carry out short-notice in- 
vestigations of many live-sighting reports; 

Permission for U.S. investigators to use U.S.-owned, main- 
tained and operated helicopters in the course of investigations 
within Vietnam; 

Grants of access to certain highly-secure prison and defense 
ministry buildings for the purpose of investigating live sighting 
- reports; 

Guarantees of full access for JTF-FA investigators to politi- 
cal and military archives containing POW/MIA related infor- 
mation; • , 

Access to certain key archival documents and personnel that 
had been long-requested, and long-denied by Vietnam; 

, provision of thousands of photographs of American war- 
time casualties; 

Access to Vietnam's military museum, including hundreds of 
material objects once owned by American servicemen that 
might contain clues about the fate of missing Americans; 

Declaration of an amnesty for any Vietnamese citizens ille- 
gally holding American remains to come forward with them 
without fear of punishment; 
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A co mmi tment to cooperate in the conduct of an “oral histo- 
ry" program that would seek to record information from Viet- 
namese military officials, soldiers and civilians who plight 
have information about the fate of missing Americans; _ 

Promises of full cooperation from Vietnam in working with 
Laos and Cambodia to investigate discrepancy cases involving 
servicemen lost in parts of those countries controlled by North 
Vietnamese forces during the war; and 
Permission for POW/MIA families, if they so desire, to come 
to Vietnam and evaluate the investigation process. ■ 

The Committee welcomes the very substantial strides towards 
full cooperation on the POW/MIA issue that the Government of 
Vietnam has made in recent months. The Committee looks forward 
to the implementation of those steps in the hope that they will 
yield significant additional information conceniing iniffimg Ameri- 
cans and encourages the Executive branch to do all it can to see 
that the promises and commitments made by Vietnam are fulfilled. 

In noting recent progress, the Committee does not wish to under- 
state the fact that the progress is coming very latfr-almost 20 
years after the signing of the peace agreement, and after two dec- 
ades of noncooperation, stalling and deception on the part of Viet- 
nam’s leaders The Committee also recognizes that .the recent 
changes in policy appear to be the result primarily of Vietnam s 
desire.Tor economic contacts with the west. The closed and nonde- 
mocratic nature of the'government in Vietnam argues for caution., 
in accepting Vietnamese promises, for .pledges given by a govern- 
ment unwilling to be open with its own people can hardly re taken 
at face value. Nonetheless, the Committee remains hopeful that 
recent improvements in POW/MIA cooperation are symptomatic of 
a trend in Vietnam that will lead ultimately to dramatic improve- 
ments in human rights, and political, economic and religious free- 

United States policy towards Vietnam should reflect the impor- 
tance of freedoms that are central to American society and which 
have been central to our investigation. Without a free. press orrep- 
resentative government, the American people would not have 
learned the full extent of our own government s knowledge about 
our POW/MIAs. Our policy towards Vietnam, as towards the other 
nations of Southeast Asia, should be predicated on a vision of the 
same freedoms for the people of that region that we enjoy here at 
home. 

More than 500 Americans are still listed as i unaccounted ior in 
Laos, including 335 who were originally considered^ either .PPW or 
MIA. Accordingly, the Committee has attached a high pnonty to 
gaining greater cooperation from the Lao Government. Ihe current 
leaders of Laos, who are successors to the Pathet Lao forces that 
contended for power during the war, almost certainly have some 
information concerning missing Americans that they, have not yet: 
shared. At a minimum, they should be able to provide ^specific in- 
formation about the fates of a small number of U.S. POWs known 
to have been held by the Pathet Lao during the early stages of the 
war. Unfortunately, Lao leaders have been significantly less coop- 



erative than those in Vietnam The Lao have denied any knowledge 
of U.S. POWs; they have refused access to some requested sources 
of information; and they have been even more reluctant than the 
Vietnamese to grant U.S. access, to their territory for conducting 
live-sighting investigations and inspecting Crash sights. The atmos- 
phere has improved to some extent in recent, months, however. As 
a result, some discrepancy case investigations are underway and 
negotiations are ongoing for the establishment of a permanent 
POW/MIA investigation office in Vientiane. 

Cambodia 

The present government of war-ravaged Cambodia cannot be ex- 
pected to possess documentary information relevant to the fate of 
missing American servicemen. Nonetheless, the Committee met 
with Cambodian President Hun Sen, who expressed his govern- 
ment’s full cooperation with the U.S. in efforts to resolve discrep- 
ancy cases. Unfortunately, the Cambodian Government is unable to 
guarantee security in areas controlled by the brutal and lawless 
Khmer Rouge. The Committee is grateful to President Hun Sen for 
his help on this issue, given the scope and urgency of the other 
perils faced by his government and his country. 

Government policies and actions 

Declassification 

The Committee believes that much of the controversy surround- 
ing the U.S: Government’s handling of the POW/MIA issue could 
have been avoided if relevant documents had been declassified and 
made available to the public long ago. Unnecessary secrecy breeds 
the suspicion that important information is being withheld, while 
fueling speculation about what that information may be. 

From its inception, the Committee has urged the Executive 
branch to identify and declassify all documents and other materials 
within its possession that are related to POW/MIA issues, with the 
single exception of information bearing directly on intelligence 
sources and methods. 

A Task Force of the Select Committee, led by Senators Charles 
Robb and Chuck Grassley, formulated specific requests and recom- 
mendations upon which the Committee acted. For example, the 
President was asked, and agreed, to order the expeditious declassi- 
fication of POW/MIA records from the Vietnam War, and the U.S. 
Senate unanimously approved a resolution calling for the declassi- 
fication of POW /MIA materials. A series of letters sent, requests 
made and meetings held resulted in a high degree of cooperation 
and understanding between the Committee and the Executive 
branch on this issue. ■ 

The result of the Committee’s efforts has been the most rapid 
and comprehensive declassification of materials on a single subject 
in American history. More than one million pages have already 
been declassified and the Committee is confident that re mainin g 
documents will be made available. The Committee believes that 
President Bush and National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
should be congratulated for their cooperation op this issue. 
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Although the Committee was generally very satisfied with the 
degree of understanding and help it received from the Executive 
branch* its request for the release of relevant CIA operational files 
has, to date, been denied. - <•.•/- . . 

The Committee recommends that the process of declassification 
of current POW/MIA related materials go forward rapidly until 
completion and that the relevant CIA operations files be included. 

The Committee also recommends that policies be put in place to 
assure the rapid declassification of POW/MIA related information 
from possible future conflicts. It should be enshrined in both atti- 
tude and law that the right of a POW/MIA family to know what 
the government knows about its loved one is as inalienable a right 
as any spelled out in the Constitution. 

F inall y, the Committee’s records will be sent to the National Ar- 
chives, with specific instructions that they be made available for 
public review. We caution, however, that these records include staff 
materials, memoranda of conversation, notes and other documents 
that may reflect raw opinion, incorrect data, discredited theories, 
or bits of fact that may mislead unless placed within a proper con- 
text. The Committee emphasizes that judgments reached by the 
C ommi ttee, after consideration of all available evidence, are re- 
flected in this report Other information and judgments should not 
be accorded credibility simply because of their presence in the 
Committee’s working files. 

V.- InUlr-ugency group _ _' : v, ; /• 

Since January, 1980, Executive branch policy-making has been 
coor dina ted by the Interagency Group on POW/MIA Affairs (LAG). 
Agencies and organizations represented on the LAG include the De- 
partments of State and Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Na : 
tional Security Council and the National League of POW/MIA 
Families (the League). In recent years, IAG meetings have occurred 
every two to three weeks on the average. Meeting? are character- 
ized by informal discussions of policy options; decisions are reached 
by consensus; and no formal minutes of the meetings are main- 
tained. ■ ■ 1 

The scope of IAG discussion covers a broad spectrum of POW/ 
MIA related matters including intelligence collection, communica- 
tions with families, diplomatic initiatives and public awareness ac- 
tivities. A major focus of attention over the past two years has 
been U.S. policy towards Vietnam. „ ; ■-v T ._ 

The presence of League President Ann Mills Griffiths on the IAG 
is controver sial. During Committee hearings, Members of the IAG 
said Griffiths was a highly constructive and energetic member of 
the group who has contributed significantly to improvements in 
U.S. policy. It is, however, extremely unusual for a private citizen 
to serve on a high-level panel such as the IAG, and to have access 
to sensitive intelligence information ydthout the kind of account- 
ability and official responsibility demanded of government repre- 
sentatives on that group. , w . ,. 

- During the summer of 1991, for example, Griffiths actively dis- 
couraged the Defense Department from granting access to classi- 
fied POW/MIA materials to Senate staff investigators with appro- 
priate clearances. The Committee finds it anomalous that a private 
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citizen representing POW/MIA families would be in a position to 
try to deny Senate investigators the same right to review sensitive 
materials that she herself has been granted. 

The Committee believes that an. int e ragency coordinating body 
for POW/MIA policies is needed and that the LAG ably fulfills this 
role. However, the Committee is disturbed by the lack of formality 
in IAG record-keeping and believes that, at a minimum, that the 
min utes of discussions at such meetings should be maintained. 

Second, although the IAG should consult regularly with the 
League and other POW/MIA family organizations, the Committee 
believes that the role of the IAG and issues of membership on it 
should be reviewed by the new Administration. ; 

Govemment-to-govemment offers 

The Committee investigated the possibility that Vietnam or Laos 
had approached U.S. officials at any time since the end of the war 
in Southeast Asia with a proposal that live U.S. POWs be returned 
in exchange for money or some other consideration. The Commit- 
tee found no convincing evidence of any such offer being made. 
There were, however, two incidents which require further explana- 
tion.' •' '/■' ' 

The Committee received information that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration may have received an offer from Vietnam in 1981, trans- 
mitted through a third country, to exchange live POWs for $4.5 bil- 
lion. The source of the information -was a Secret Service agent who 
reported that He Had overheard a discussion in the White House 
concerning this subject. The Committee deposed one of the individ- 
uals, former National Security Adviser Richard Allen, said to have 
been involved in the discussion, and several individuals who were 
said to have been in the area of the discussion. The Secret Service 
agent was not willing to provide testimony to the Committee volun- 
tarily, and the Committee voted 7-4 not to subpoena that testimo- 
ny. A complete description of the investigation and the subpoena 
issue is contained in Chapter 6 of this report. 

The Committee also received a report concerning a possible ap- 
proach by Vietnam in 1984, through officials in an ASEAN nation, 
concerning the exchange of American remains and possibly live 
POWs. According to the report, the Vietnamese had indicated that 
they would welcome an offer from the U.S. on the subject. U.S. offi- 
cials traveled to Vietnam late in 1984, but were reportedly told by 
Vietnamese officials that there were no live POWs and that the 
only issue that could be discussed involved remains. Select Commit- 
tee investigators traveled to the ASEAN nation to interview offi- 
cials in an effort to determine whether an approach from Vietnam 
concerning live U.S. POWs had, in fact, been made. The results 
were inconclusive. Two secondary sources disagreed about whether 
an exchange involving live POWs had been discussed. The individ- 
ual who Ited initially discussed the subject with Vietnamese offi- 
cials later told the State Department that the issue of live Ameri- 
can POWs had not been raised. This investigation is also described 
in greater detail in chapter 6. 
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Review of private activities 

A major part of the (^m 

review of private activities related to the POW/MIA issue. This 
review ^ on efforts by such organizations to educate the 

public about the issue, to influence government policy, to raise 
funds and to recover information concerning possible American 
POWs. 

In its review, the Committee asked more than 50 POW/MIA-re- 
lated organizations to provide information, on a voluntary basis, 
concerning their activities. Committee staff also interviewed or 
took formal testimony from organization officials and from the 
family members of some POW/MIAs. 

The Committee found that the vast majority of POW/MIA relat- 
ed organizations are modest, local groups of volunteers operating 
on small budgets and dedicated to public education, grassroots lob- 
bying, mutual assistance and remembrance activities. These orga- 
nizations, and those who support them, have performed an impor- 
tant service for the nation in maintainirig a strong national spot- 
light on the need for the fullest possible accounting of our POW/ 
MIAs. " 

The Comm investigated several privately^rganized oper- 
ations aimed at physically rescuing or recovering information con- 
cerning possible American POWs. These included: (1) the Team 
Falcon operation in 1991-1992; (2) a 1988 effort to locate prisoners 
in Laos; t3)'C^ration_Skyhopk II, an early 1980' s initiative also - 
aimed at finding -prisoners in Laos; and (4) the efforts of retired 
Army Lt. Col. Bo Gritz. None of these operations have been suc- 
cessful in rescuing prisoners or in uncovering evidence that prison- 
ers are being held. ' . 

The Committee also investigated a number of photographs of in- 
dividuals purported to be of U.S. POWs. In the cases investigated, 
we found that such photographs are sometimes used by private or- 
ganizations as a means of attracting financial support for “rescue” 
or “reconnaissance” operations The Committee concluded, based 
on investigative work done by the DIA, that photographs circulated 
in 1991 allegedly depicting missing Americans Donald Carr, Daniel 
V. Borah, John L. Robertson, Larry J. Stevens and Albro Lundy 
are fraudulent. (The Committee respects the fact that the Robert- 
son, Stevens and Lundy families have not accepted the DIA analy- 
sis). : • 

In contrast to the large number of small, voluntary POW/MIA 
organizations, there are a few private POW organizations that are 
relatively large, have paid staff and use professional fundraisers to 
prepare arid distribute solicitation materials to millions of actual or 
potential contributors. These solicitations have yielded tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in contributions since the end of the war. The Com- 
mittee was concerned about a number of issues, including the 
extent to which some groups have diverted funds for purposes 
other than those advertised, the possibility that misleading or false 
information has been included in solicitations, the failure of fund- 
raisers to disclose information to potential donors and the impact 
that these solicitations may have had on the emotions and expecta- 
tions of POW/MIA families. 
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The Committee’s principal findings are: 

■ „!» vast majority of private organizations engaged in POW/ 
MIA related activities reflect the highest standards of volun- 
tary. public service and deserve the nation’s gratitude and 
praise. 

Private initiatives aimed at the “rescue” of U.S. prisoners 
have failed in the past and are problematic for several reasons. 
In general, such operations are dependent on sources of infor- 
mation in Southeast Asia that have a very poor record of reli- 
ability and, in some cases, a consistent track record of fraud 
Second, it is unrealistic to believe that such efforts will have a 
better chance of success than official efforts. Third, the possi- 
bly exists that such operations might jeopardize ongoing U.S. 
diplomatic and intelligence activities. Fourth, such activities 
sometimes involve the violation of U.S. and/or foreign law 
. The manufacture of fraudulent POW/MIA related materials, 
including photographs, dog tags and other purported evidence 
of live Americans has become a cottage industry in certain 
parts of Southeast Asia, and particularly Thailand. Sadly, 
these activities have been spurred by well-intentioned private 
offers of large rewards for information leading to the return of 
live U.S. POWs. The Committee is angered and repulsed by ac- 
tivities that exploit the anguish of POW/MIA families for pri- 
vate gain. . ;V\ 

. The Committeels-examination of POW/MIA-related fundrais- 
H 1 ? activities has created serious reason- for concern. In some, 
instances, an excessive percentage of funds raised has been re- 
tained by the fundraising organization. In others, the fundrais- 
mg solicitations have over stated to the point of distortion the 
weight of evidence indicating that live U.S. POWs continue to 
be held in Southeast Asia. 

Information from Russia and Eastern Europe 

Although the Committee’s investigation focused primarily on ef- 
forts to account for Americans missing from the war in Southeast 
Asia, the principle of accounting for lost American servicemen is 
the same, whether the war occurred 20 years ago or 50 years ago 
Accordingly, the Committee undertook a review of information and 
allegations concerning Americans missing from earlier conflicts 
and hired a full time investigator to work in Moscow on this and 
related issues. 

The Committee’s effort was facilitated greatly by the lifting of 
the Iron Curtain and by the policies of openness and cooperation 
advocated by Russian President Boris Yeltsin. In February, 1992, 
the Committee s Chairman, Sen. John Kerry, and Vice-chairman, 
Sen. Bob Smith, met with Russian officials and veterans in Moscow 
to discuss cooperation on the POW/MIA issue. This visit laid the 
groundwork for the creation of the U.S.-Russia Joint Commission 
(Commission) on POW/MIA Affairs under the leadership of Col. 
Gen, Dimitri Volkogonov and Malcolm Toon, former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union. * 6 The objectives of the Commission are (1) 

jotot comSio^" 7 and Smith " ere ■PPointod '*» «n» asthe Senate's representative, on the 



to gain access to people and documents in Russia that could shed 
light on the fate of missing Americans; (2) to pursue reports that 
current or former U S. POWs may be alive within the borders of 
the former Soviet Union; and (3) to- establish a means by which re- 
mains identified as American may be repatriated. Investigative 
work by the U.S. side to the Joint Commission is carried out by the 
Defense Department’s Task Force Russia (TFR), under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Bernard Loeffke. : , 

The Committee’s investigation was conducted, in large part, 
through the staff investigator assigned to work with the Commis- 
sion in Moscow. In Washington, the Committee reviewed docu- 
ments obtained from the National Archives and from private re- 
searchers. We also conducted interviews with former officials of the 
Eisenhower Administration and others possessing information on 
the subject. v 

In June,' 1992, the Committee hosted a meetmg of the Commis- 
sion with Gen. Volkogonov following Russian President Yeltsin s 
public statements on the POW/MIA issue. In November, 1992, two 
days of public hearings were held during which both U.S. investiga- 
tors and Gen. Volkogonov testified. Finally, in December, 1992, 
Committee investigators participated in fact-finding trips to 
Czechoslovakia and Ukraine, and attended a formal meeting of the 
Commission in Moscow. . : , , 

The Committee emphasizes that firm or precise judgments about 
the number and circumstances under which American military and 
civilian personnel may have found themselves detained within the 
former Soviet Union in the past cannot yet be made. Large quanti- 
ties of records, both in Moscow and elsewhere, remain to be re- 
viewed. There are also many well-informed former military and in- 
telligence officers and diplomatic personnel who have not yet been 
interviewed. It is possible that evidence will be uncovered indicat- 
ing greater involvement of former Soviet officials in the interroga- 
tion, transportation or detention' of U.S. POWs from the Vietnam 
War and prior conflicts. Thus, the findings below, which are based 
on work to date, must be considered as preliminary in nature: 

Gen. Volkogonov ’s assessment 

Gen. Volkogonov contends that, to his knowledge, no Americans 
are currently being held against their will within the borders of 
the former Soviet. Union. 27 Although the Committee has found evi- 
dence that some U.S. POWs were held in the former Soviet Union 
after WW II, the Korean War and Cold War incidents, we have 
found no proof that would contradict Gen. Volkogonov’s contention 
with respect to the present. However, the Committee cannot, based 
on its investigation to date, rule out the possibility that one or 
more U.S. POWs from past wars or incidents are still being held 
somewhere within the borders of the former Soviet Union. 


« Gen. Volkogonov did not mean to include in this contention any Americans * ho l "® h * 
gitimately be under arrest for recent violations of civil or cnminaUaw. For enm££tt<M time 
of the Select Committee hearing, one American was under arrest for dealing in contraband tell- 


gious icons. 



World War II 

The Committee found that the Russians have been particularly 
successful in producing World War II archival documents, and is 
pleased to report that the fate of some 

ian personnel from the World War II era has been determined 
through recent investigations in Russia. Moreover, archival docu- 
ments provided by Russia indicate that several hundred U S POWs 
were held against their will on Soviet territory at the end of World 
War II. in almost all cases, these were individuals who had been 
born in, or who had previously lived in, the Soviet Union, and who 
could, therefore, be considered Soviet citizens by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Many of these individuals served in the Armed Forces of 
Germany, fought gainst the Soviet Army and were captured in 
combat. Some U.S. civilians from this era survived terms in concen- 
tration .c^ps jmd are still alive today, living freely either in one of 
the former Soviet Republics or in the United States. 

Cold war : : 

There is evidence, some of which has been confirmed to the Com- 
mittee by President Yeltsin, that some U.S. personnel, still unac- 
counted for from the Cold War, were taken captive and held within 
the former Soviet Union. This information involves several inci- 
dents stretching across the former Soviet Union from the Baltic 
Sea to the Sea of Japan. 

The Committee is pleased to report that Task Force Russia has 
been actively investigating these cases and is keeping surviving 
family members fully apprised of its progress to date. The Commit- 
tee notes, however, that progress is, in large part, dependent on co- 
operation from Russian authorities. In the Committee’s November, 
1992 hearings, our investigator in Moscow testified that the U.S. 
was ■■intentionally being stonewalled” by the Russians on the sub- 
ject of Cold War incidents, despite pledges of cooperation from 
President Yeltsin and Gen. Volkogonov. The Committee, therefore, 
urges the Joint Commission to place special attention and focus on 
obtaining further information on the fate of those U.S. personnel 
who are believed to have been taken captive during the Cold War. 

Korean conflict 

There is strong evidence, both from archived U.S. intelligence re- 
ports and from recent interviews in Russia, that Soviet military 
and intelligence officials were involved in the interrogation of 
Americ^ POWs during the Korean Conflict, notwithstanding 
recent official statements from the Russian side that this did not 
happen. Additionally, the Committee has reviewed information and 
heard testimony which we believe constitutes strong evidence that 
some unaccounted for American POWs from the Korean Conflict 
were transferred to the former Soviet Union in the early 1950’s. 
While the identity of these POWs has not yet been determined, the 
Committee notes that Task Force Russia concurs in our assessment 
concerning the transfers. We are pleased that this subject was 
raised by the U.S. side in December, 1992 at the plenary session of 
the Joint Commission in Moscow. 
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The Committee further believes it is possible that one or more 
POWs from the Korean Conflict could still be alive on the territory 
of the former Soviet Union. The most notable case in this regard 
concerns a USAF pilot named David “Markham” or “Markin”, 
who was reportedly shot down during the Korean Conflict. Accord- 
ing to several sources, this pilot was reportedly alive in detention 
facilities in Russia as late as 1991. Although Task Force Russia has 
thus far been unable to confirm these reports, we note that the in- 
vestigation is continuing. 

Vietnam war 

The Committee is aware of several reports that U.S. POWs may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union during the Vietnam 
War. Information about this possibility that was provided by a 
former employee of the National Security Agency (NSA), Mr. Jerry 
Mooney, was thoroughly investigated and could not be substantiat- 
ed. The Committee notes that Mr. Mooney testified that he person- 
ally believed prisoners were transferred to the Soviet Union but 
that he had “no direct information” that this took place. 28 Other 
reports concerning the possibility that U.S. POWs were transferred 
from Vietnam to the former Soviet Union deserve further investi- 
gation and followup. 

With respect to interrogations, the Committee has confirmed 
that one KGB officer participated directly in the questioning of an 
American POW- during the Vietnam Conflict. More generally, 
Soviet military officers have told the Committee that they received 
intelligence from North Vietnamese interrogations of American 
POWs and that the Soviets “participated” in interrogations 
through the preparation of questions and through their presence 
during some of the interrogations. It is possible that American 
POWs would not have been aware of the presence of Soviet officers 
during these interrogations. The Committee has also received infor- 
mation that Soviet personnel operated certain SAM sites in Viet- 
nam which shot down American aircraft during the war. 

The Committee notes that the cooperation received to date from 
Russia on POW/MIA matters has bWn due largely to the leader- 
ship of President Boris Yeltsin. During a visit to Washington last 
summer, President Yeltsin declared that “each and every docu- 
ment in each and every archive will be examined to investigate the 
fate of every American unaccounted for.” Although there is still 
much work to be done, Russian officials deserve credit for provid- 
ing access to archival material, for cooperating in efforts to solicit 
testimony from Russian veterans and other citizens and for their 
willingness to disclose certain previously undisclosed aspects of the 
historical record. The ultimate success of the Joint Commission will 
be judged, however, on whether the U.S. side is able to obtain full 
support for its interview program and archival research from all 
levels of power and authority throughout the former Soviet Union. 

President Yeltsin has made a heroic effort to demonstrate his 
own commitment to full cooperation and Gen. Volkogonov has 
done a great deal, with limited resources, to meet this standard. 


Committee hearing, Jan. 22, 1992 
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Unfortunately, the level of cooperation from within the Russian 
military and intelligence bureaucracy has been less extensive and 
has, at times, seemed intentionally obstructive. This may well be 
due to the uncertainty of the current political situation' in Russia. 
It is vital, therefore, that U.S. officials, both in Congress and the 
Executive branch, continue to demonstrate to Russian authorities 
that America attaches a high priority to cooperation on this issue 
and to ensure that any problems that might develop are raised 
with the Russians promptly and at a senior level. 

The Committee also recommends strongly that the U.S.-Russia 
Joint Commission be continued and that efforts be made to gain 
the full cooperation, as needed and appropriate, of the other Re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union. 

Information from North Korea and China 

As part of the Committee’s investigation into the fate of those 
Americans still missing from the Korean Conflict, the Committee 
Vic^Clmirmam traveled to Pyongyang, North Korea from Decem- 
ber 19-21, 1992. This trip was especially significant in that it was 
the first time a United States Senator had traveled to the North 
Korean capital. Also, for the first time, a State Department official 
traveled with Senator Smith to Pyongyang, in addition to two staff 
members working with the Committee. The trip itself was a follow- 
on to an earlier trip made by Senator Smith to Korea in June, 

The timing of the trip was important in that just a few weeks 
earlier, the Committee had held the first in-depth Congressional 
hearings on American POW/MIAs from the Korean Conflict in 
more than 35 years. In view of the fact that the North Korean Gov- 
ernment has provided virtually no information on 8,177 unaccount- 
ed for Americans in the last 40 years, 29 the goal of the trip was to 
establish a dialogue which would encourage North Korea to move 
the accounting process forward on a humanitarian basis. A second 
goal of the fact-finding trip was to gain information from North 
Korea on reports which had surfaced during the Committee’s No- 
vember hearings on the fate of some American POWs. 

The Committee is pleased to report that Senator Smith was suc- 
cessful in achieving both of these goals during the trip. Meetings 
were held with Supreme Assembly Speaker Yang Hyong Sop, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Kang Sok Ju, and a staff of ministry offi- 
cials who appeared knowledgeable on POW/MIA issues. The atmos- 
phere was cooperative and it was the sense of Senator Smith and 
his delegation that North Korea is prepared and w illing to move 
forward on this humanitarian issue without any preconditions. As 
a sign of good faith, the North Koreans allowed Senator Smith and 
his delegation to visit their war museum in Pyongyang, although 
the request had been made only hours earlier. This was the first 
time any American official had visited the museum. At. the 
museum, Senator Smith was able to view photographs of POWs, 
documents, letters, personal effects and captured weaponry from 
U-S. servicemen. Senator Smith’s delegation was also permitted to 
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repatriated the remains of 41 America servicemen. 
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photograph and take notes concerning many of the items in the 
m useum. Important new information was also learned from North 
Korean officials concerning China’s involvement with American 

POWs, A:.; ' . ^ . • 

The principal Committee findings and recommendations concern- 
ing this trip are: 

Although the North Korean officials with whom 1 Senator 
Smith met denied that any American POWs had survived to 
the present day in North Korea, the Committee cannot exclude 
the possibility in view of intelligence information which has 
been received by the United States in recent years. Specifical- 
ly, the Committee shares Senator Smith’s frustration during 
his trip at not being able to investigate unconfirmed reports 
that a small number of American POWs may be teaching Eng- 
lish at a military language school on the outskirts of Pyon- 
< - gyang. The Committee, therefore, urges the Government of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea to cooperate fully in 
the investigation of these redent reports, in addition to other 
live-sighting reports which have been received by the United 

States during tne last few decades . . v . .1 

It is likely that a large number of possible MIA remains can 
be repatriated and several records and documents on unac- 
counted for POWs and MIAs can be provided from North 
Korea once a joint working level commission is set up under 
the leadership of the United States. Accordingly, the Commit- 
- tee strongly urges the Departments of State and Defense to 
take immediate steps to form this commission through the 
United Nations Command at Panmunjom, Korea. The Commit- 
tee also encourages President-elect Clinton, upon taking office, 
to appoint a high level representative to sit on the commission. 
The Committee further believes that the proposed joint com- 
mission should have a strictly humanitarian mission and 
should not be tied to political developments on the Korean pe- 
ninsula. ■; . - 'i " 

Comments made by North Korean officials during the trip 
substa ntiate d indications that many American POWs had been 
held in China during the Korean Conflict and that foreign 
POW camps in both China and North Korea were run by Chi- 
nese officials. In addition, North Korean officials confirmed 
that propaganda photos showing POW camps with large num- 
bers of U.S. personnel had, in fact, been taken in China, notin 
North Korea as purported by the propaganda publications. The 
C ommit tee notes that other information from both high level 
Russian intelligence sources and from several U.S. intelligence 
reports corroborates the comments made by the North Kore- 
ans. v •: 

Given the fact that only 26 Army and 15 Air Force personnel re- 
turned from China following the war, the Committee can now 
firmly conclude that the People’s Republic of China surely has in- 
formation on the fate of other unaccounted for American POWs. 
The Committee, therefore, strongly urges the Departments of State 
and Defense to form a POW/MIA task force on China similar to 
Task Force Russia. The Committee also strongly urges the Depart- 
ment of State to raise this matter at the highest levels in Beijing. 
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In this regard, we are pleased that the first round of talks was held 
m January, 1993. We believe that a proposed POW Task Force on 
China will need to have several additional rounds of talks with the 
•Chinese m order to search for and receive POW infofination in 
China over the coming months. 

^ families of those Americans still missing from 

the Korean Conflict, the perception has been that determining the 
fate^ of their loved ones is a task that has not been vigorously pur- 
sued by their government. We note that this perception has feen 
meled by past intransigence and lack of information from North 
Korea and China. In addition, accounting for POWs and MIAs from 
the Vietnam Conflict has received far greater media attention in 
Amenca. The Committee . can therefore understand why the 
Korean (^“^^bas often been labeled the "Forgotten Wa" by 
veterans and POW/MIA family members. y 

However, in yievr of the Vice-Chairman’s recent trip to North 
Korea, the Committee believes that a dramatic breakthrough has 
been achieved in terms, of establishing a dialogue and gaining 
access to new information on POWs and MIAs. Consequently, there 
,°? opportpity which the Committee believes 
shouid be fully exploited by the United States on behalf of the fam- 
ilies of those Americans still missing from the Korean Conflict. 

Families 

By ite nature, war claims victims and produces suffering. Some 

are killed, and their loved on« mourn. Some become missing, and 

their loved ones both mourn and hope. When a loved one is in 
danger, the state of not blowing” is emotionally the most diffi- 
cuit; mid for many POW/MIA families, that state has now 
stretched on for two decades or more. 

The Cbmmit^ understands that it is difficult to generalize accu- 
rately about POW/MIA families, whether from the Vietnam era or 
froin prior wars. The families are diverse in their views, in the par- 
ticuiar circumstances surrounding the loss of their loved one, and 
m the experiences they have had in dealing with their government, 
borne believe the government has generally done all it could: 
others believe it has bungled inexcusably. Some believe we should 
put this part of our history behind us; others are convinced live 
Americans remain in captivity. None among us can attack the va- 
these points of view; for on this question, every 
POWMIA family member has fair claim to be considered an 
expert in the truest sense of that word. 

, - e Committee owes its creation to the activism of. family mem- 
bers and, from the beginning, sought to work closely with the fami- 
lies and with their representatives. Fitting, family members were 
represented at the Committee s first set of hearings and the last. 

, Committee asked not only for public testimony about individ- 
uai cases, but directly contacted each of the POW/MIA families 
lrom the Vietnam era seeking their advice and participation. 

Largely in response to Committee and family requests, the Presi- 
dent appointed a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/ 
M^ Affairs m January, 1992 to serve as a central coordinator and 
point of contact for families and for the bureaucracy. Even more 
importantly, the Committee’s drive for the declassification and 
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public release of POW/MIA related documents was a direct result 
of past family frustration in seeking answers to legitimate ques- 
tions about their loved ones and about the government’s overall 

knowledge of the issue. ~ . . 

The Committee’s review of past family experiences reflect an 
array of problems in dealing with pur government that never 
should have happened and that can— with proper organization and 
planning— be avoided in the future. 

Accordingly, the Committee recommends: 

Those actually working on POW/MIA accounting in the field 
in Southeast Asia should be made available, when schedules 
permit, to meet with families in the United States. 

Military service casualty offices should be headed by civil- 
ians who are not subject to the kind of routine duty rotations 
experienced by military personnel. Individuals in these sensi- 
tive positions must have experience and a base of institutional 
memory if they are to deal effectively and knowledgeably with 
/ family members. ■. 

Th6 iesi^ of a regular newsletter containing 

POW/MIA related information would be a useful means of 
sharing new developments, with the families. 

Guidelines should be established immediately for the cre- 
ation of a central computerized data base within the Executive 
- branch with information on all unaccounted for U.S. personnel 
•; r . from past military conflicts, to include World War H, Korea, 
> the Cold -War and "Vietnam. All relevant casualty and intelli- 
gence data, in addition to any recently obtained information 
potentially correlating to a specific case should be made read- 
ily available to family members and researchers through the 
central data base. On-line access to the central data base 
should be made available through an easily accessible modem 
: system. ■ , ■ 

Procedures also should be developed to ensure that requests 
for information contained in the data base can be processed 
easily so that family members receive prompt, printed re- 
sponses when necessary. Additionally, procedures should be es- 
tablished by the Department of Defense and the Department of 
State to ensure that the data base is updated regularly. The 
Committee further recommends that the Secretary of Defense 
authorize the DOD family liaison officer to work with the serv- 
ice casualty officers to develop a data base program which 
meets the needs of families and researchers who need to use 
the system. 

Family members of Vietnam era POW/MlAs who would like 
to travel to Southeast Asia for direct discussions with appropri- 
ate U.S. and foreign government officials shpuld be encouraged 
and helped to do so. 

CONCLUSION 

This executive summary began with three well-deserved trib- 
utes— to our POWs, to POW/MIA families, and to veterans and 
other responsible activist groups. The efforts and contributions of 
others deserve recognition, as well. The investigatory responsibil- 
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tties of this Committee caused it to place enormous demands on the 
Executive branch for mformation, for the processing and declassifi- 
cation of documents, and for access to archived files. 

- Committee Members questioned current and former Executive 
branch officials rigorously, repeatedly and, at times, very bluntly 
about important issues of judgment anlHact. These requests and 
questions were an essential part of the Committee’s job, but the de- 
mands placed on the time and energies, especially of current offi- 
cials, was very real. 

Accordingly, the Committee wishes to acknowledge the truly ex- 
traordinary level of cooperation it received from President George 
Bush, Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, Secretaries of State 
James Baker and Lawrence Eagleburger, National Security Advis- 
&owcroft > an? many others in the Executive branch. 

FuTuisr, the Committee must respond to the frequently-heard 

criticism that our government is “not doing enough’ 7 in behalf of 

our missing Americans. There is no question that such criticisms 
have been valid at points in the past. Although the answers we 
seek are in Vietnam and Laos and other foreign lands, this Com- 
rmittee was created not so much because other governments have 
failed to cooperate, but because our people did not believe our own 
government was doing enough. 

We believe that, over the past 15 months, our Committee has 
played a major role in remedying past problems. Building on the 
80(1 ^tenuis groups, we urged creation of the 
JTF-FA. We have complemented the heroic efforts made by Gen 
John Vessey to gain /greater access to Vietnam so that our investi- 
gations of livesighting reports and discrepancy cases in that coun- 
try will yield credible results. We helped spark creation of the U.S - 
Kussia Joint Commission and took steps to open the doors of coop- 
eration with North Korea. / 

Today, the improvements are visible on the ground throughout 
ooutheast Asia and in Moscow. The level of commitment at the 
highest levels of our government has never been greater, and our 
Committee has witnessed first-hand the dedication that exists 
within the rank and file of the JCRC and the DIA. These are 
people who have worked in extremely difficult conditions in South- 
cast Asia, often for weeks at a time in remote and hostile locations, 
searching for remains, following up live-sighting reports or pursu- 
es other evidence about what happened to missing Americans. 

^ " s .^ av ? earne ^ our admiration and are symptomat- 
for°o^ gain the fullest possible accounting 

. ^ Committee was created to remedy the atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and distrust that has so long pervaded this issue. It is our 
hope that this report, and the record of our work, will in fact help 
to repair the bonds of trust between our government and the 
pu -2i ic ’^” d heal the woirnds caused by past allegations and anger. 

ihe bitterness surrounding the U.S. Government’s effort to ac- 
count tor Americans missing from past wars has gone on long 
enough. It is time to move beyond past differences to a unified and 
intonned commitment to seek further answers within the bounds 
°i wnat time and the circumstances of war realistically permit. 



Our people, and especially our POW/MIA families, have a right 
to know all that it is possible to know about the fate of their fellow 
countrymen and loved ones. This Committee, with strong public 
support, has pressed both our government and foreign governments 
to add to that knowledge— through the declassification of docu- 
ments, response to hard questions, access to archives and eyewit- 
ness accounts. A process has been established that will permit 
timely, in-country investigations of evidence that live Amer icans 
remain in captivity. The search for remains and other evidence 
that could bring certainty to families is ongoing. More people are 
now employed and working full time on the POW/MIA issue than 
at any time since the end of the war, almost 20 years ago. America 
is finally being allowed to do what it should have been able to do 
long ago. ; ' • ' L ■' : 

Unfortunately, the existence of a strong “accountability process” 
cannot stop the pain in a family member’s heart, nor can it substi- 
tute for the gut belief held by some that one or more U.S. POWs 
survive. The qualities of love and faith reflect what is best about 
us, and ar e no t answerable to laws of probability or perspective. 
That is why some of us will always bring to the evidence a differ- 
ent level of passion and a different standard for judging evidence 
than others. But this Committee’s investigation demonstrates that 
these kinds of differences need not lead to differences of goal. It 
does not matter with what emotions we proceed at this point to 
seek further answers; it. is important only that we continue looking 
as long as there is good reason to believe that additional answers 
may be found. 

The Committee’s investigation has answered a host of questions 
about the past, while opening the door to future progress. With this 
final report, the Committee will cease to exist. But that does not 
mean that our own work on this issue will also end. To the extent 
that there remain questions outstanding that are not adequately 
dealt with by the Executive branch, we will ensure that these ques- 
tions are pursued through the normal Committee structure of the 
Congress. We will also work with officials in the Clinton Adminis- 
tration to see that the major recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee are implemented and that needed, additional diplomatic 
steps are taken. ’ v 

We undertook our assignments as Members of this Committee 
not only out of official duty, but as a personal commitment; a com- 
mitment founded variously on prior military service or a concern 
for families in our respective states or out of a simple desire to 
pursue the truth. For each of us, that commitment has grown over 
the past year as we have worked with the families and agonized 
with them in trying to sort out the facts. Now, having completed 
our work as Members of the Select Committee, we move to a differ- 
ent stage of our effort but with no change of goal. We remain com- 
mitted, and will ensure that our nation remains dedicated, to ob- 
taining the fullest possible accounting of missing Americans. We 
owe no less to our POW/MIA families; nor can we accept less and 
be at peace with ourselves. 



Chapter 1: Introduction 

CREATION OP THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 

The Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs was created 
because in 1991, .almost nineteen years after the formal termina- 
tion of U.S. participation in the Vietnam War, a part of the war 
remained very much with us as a nation. For almost two decades, 
the questions of whether American prisoners were left behind and, 
if so, whether they remained alive somewhere in captivity had 
haunted America. The failure to resolve these questions had raised 
doubts about the good faith of our government, about whether a 
real commitment had been made to the issue, about the wisdom of 
past actions taken or not taken and about realistic options for the 
future. . ’ : : : 

The durability of the debate surrounding the POW/MIA issue 
caused— it did not result from— creation of the Select Committee. 
The committee began its work at a time of swirling controversy 
and doubt about whether official U.S. handling of the issue 
matched the high priority the government claimed it received. 

The Committee was established on August 2, 1991 when the 
Senate approved a Resolution introduced by Sen. Bob Smith provid- 
ing for the creation of a Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs to 
serve during the remainder of the 102nd Congress. By October, 
1991, a Chairman, Vice-chairman and ten additional Members had 
been appointed to the Committee and a Resolution providing bind- 
ing had been approved. ' . 

Despite the passage of time, the work of previous Committees 
and commissions, the efforts of countless officials to clarify and ex- 
plain and the public status throughout the past decade of this 
issue as one of highest national priority, a Wall Street Journal poll, 
taken shortly before the Committee was created, found that 69 per- 
cent of Americans believed that U.S. servicemen were still being 
held against their will in Southeast Asia and that of those, three- 
fourths felt the U.S. Government was not doing enough to bring 
the prisoners home. 

As these numbers indicate, the POW/MIA issue has had a life of 
its own. The simple explanation for this is that although no Ameri- 
can prisoners are known for certain to be alive, 2,264 continue to 
be officially "unaccounted for” and therefore not proven dead. In 
addition, the U.S. Government has continued to receive reports al- 
leging that some Americans remain alive in captivity. It is only 
human nature to hopie, in the absence of contrary proof, that a 
loved one has survived. And it is only to be expected, in such cir- 
cumstances, that the American people, would demand the fullest 
possible effort to establish the truth. 

The evidence of the past 20 years is that on a subject as personal 
and emotional as the survival of a husband, brother or son, it js 
simply not enough to talk of probabilities and the need for perspec- 
tive. It means little to the family and friends of a missing service- 
man to be told by some that the percentage of U.S. forces missing 
after Vietnam is lower than in previous wars or that it is inevita- 
ble • that there will be' a certain number unaccounted for in any 
major armed conflict and that the opposing side has far more MIAs 



than the U.S. The search for answers to POW/MIA questions is not 
about mathematics; it is about the fate of individual human beings 
who went to Indochina to fight for their country and who did not 
come back. Something very real happened to each of those brave 
men, and our country will not be at peace with itself until we are 
morally certain we have done all we could to find out what. 

In addition to the emotional concerns of families, a second impe- 
tus for establishing the Committee was provided by legitimate un- 
resolved questions of fact. Why, Americans asked, did so few of the 
U.S. airmen downed in Laos return home? How do we explain the 
dozens of unresolved, first-hand reports of Americans being sighted 
in captivity in Southeast Asia after the end of the war? Were the 
hundreds of resolved reports adequately investigated? How can we 
trust the assurances of Vietnam that it holds no prisoners when we 
have strong evidence that it has stockpiled American remains? 
What about the Tighe Commission’s 1986 conclusion that “there is 
a strong possibility of U.S. prisoners being held?” And what about 
the steady drumbeat of rumors about conspiracy, cover-ups, photo- 
graphs, failed rescue missions and mysterious videotapes? 

All of this controversy was fueled in the period just prior to the 
Committee’s creation by the February 12, 1991 resignation of Colo- 
nel Millard Peck as Director of DlA’s Special Office for POW/MIA 
Affairs. In his letter of resignation;, Col. Peck criticized what he 
called a “mindset to debunk” information that U.S. POWs might 
be alive and suggested that a “cover-up may be in progress.” > 

Even more dramatic was the identification"by family members in 
mid-1991 of individuals in three photographs that appeared to 
depict American POWs in Southeast Asia. The photographs gener- 
ated enormous publicity and sparked demands for an immediate 
government response. 

Interest in the issue was stimulated, as well, by discussions of 
conditions for establishing normal diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions between the United States and Vietnam. The U.S. State De- 
partment’s “Road Map” to normalization required, among other 
thing s, full cooperation by Vietnam in resolving last known alive 
discrepancy cases, implementing a plan to resolve expeditiously 
live-sighting reports on which the U.S. requests assistance and the 
rapid repatriation of all recovered and recoverable American re- 
mains. : -.-O" ■ 

THE COMMITTEE’S MISSION ,'’v 

Obviously, even the fullest possible accounting for U.S. POW/ 
MIAs will leave some questions unanswered. Investigations can un- 
cover information, but not create it. If, for example, neither friend 
nor foe had certain knowledge at the time about the fate of a pilot 
lost over water, there is little likelihood that the Committee or any 
other investigative unit could, at this distance in time, establish 

that certainty. . -- , 

But the Committee was not created with the expectation of final, 
definitive, caSe-by-case answers. That is a task that may well be 
beyond mortal power to achieve, and that only the Executive 
branch has the resources to attempt. Rather, the Committee s job 
was to investigate the events, policies and knowledge that have 
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guided U.S. Government POW/MIA related actions over the past 
20 years and to do so in order to advance the following goals: 

To determine whether there is evidence that American 
POWs survived Operation Homecoming and, if so, whether 
there is evidence that some may remain alive in captivity; - 
To ensure the adequacy of government procedures for follow- 
ing up on live-sighting reports and other POW/MIA related in- 
;• ' formation; : ■ 

To de-mystify the POW/MIA accounting process so that the 
families and the public can better understand the m eanin g 
behind the numbers and statistics used in discussions of the 
■ issue; , , - '• 1 

To establish an open, comprehensive record, and to provide 
for the broad declassification of POW/MIA materials in order 
to enable both the Committee and the public to make informed 
judgments about questions of policy, process and fact; 

To lend added weight to Executive branch efforts to ob tain 
cooperation from foreign governments in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere i n accounting for missing Americans: 

To review the activities of private organizations who partici- 
pate in fundraising and educational efforts related to the 
POW/MIA issue; and r v 

To examine, to the extent time and resources permit, unre- 
solved issues pertaining to missing Americans from World War 
II, Korea and the Cold War. ' 7 : 

Demystifying the process 

Nothing has done more to fuel suspicion about the government’s 
handling of the POW/MIA issue than the fact that so many docu- 
ments related to those efforts have remained classified for so long. 
Rightly or wrongly, the secrecy — especially about live-sighting re- 
ports and critical internal reviews of Defense Intelligence Agency 
procedures— have fed the perception that government officials have 
something to hide. This perception increased in the months prior 
to the Committee’s creation because of evidence that some Congres- 
sional inquiries may have been responded to with inaccurate or in- 
complete information and because then Congressman Bob Smith 
and Senator Charles Grassley had enormous difficulty in prior 
years in gaining DOD permission to review classified POW/MIA re- 
lated materials: 

As a result, the Committee sought from the beginning to work 
with the Executive Branch to make public all information relevant 
to the POW/MIA issue, except that related directly to the sources 
and methods of gathering intelligence. The Committee agreed that 
“source and methods” must be kept confidential in order to main- 
tain America’s ability to gather new information and track leads in 
the future. The Committee’s goal was to “de-mystify” the POW/ 
MIA issue and to lay before the public a complete picture of what 
the U.S. Government knows. The Committee generally succeeded 
in this objective. A full description of the efforts made to obtain the 
declassification and public release of documents is included in 
chapter entitled “Declassification.” 



Accountability and response 

A major investigative priority of the Committee was to examine 
the U.S. Government’s ability and willingness to respond rapidly to 
possible evidence that live Americans may still be held against 
their will in Southeast Asia. The Committee also sought to gain 
greater cooperation from the governments of Southeast Asia in ef- 
forts to obtain answers to questions about specific missing Ameri- 
cans. These “process-oriented” issues go to the heart of U.S. prior- 
ities. For example, a bureaucracy that assumes that all American 
POWs are dead may not respond as energetically to an uncon- 
firmed, but possibly credible, report that a POW has been sighted 
as a bureaucracy that assumes Americans may still be alive. Simi- 
larly, an Administration that attaches a genuinely high priority to 
POW/MIA issues is. likely to devote greater resources of intelli- 
gence and response than an Administration that does not. The evo- 
lution of U.S. government policies and procedures from Operation 
Homecoming to the present are discussed in the “Accountability” 
chapter of this report. 

Building a public record — 

Beyond the questions of process, there exist the fundamental 
questions of fact. The Committee understood from the outset that it 
could not expect to answer every question, but that it had a respon- 
sibility to pursue as comprehensive an investigation as possible. To 
this end, the Committee conducted more than 1000 interviews; took 
more tnan 200 sworn depositions; held more than 200 hours of 
public hearings; reviewed tens of thousands of pages of documents, 
files* and reports; studied large quantities of intelligence informa- 
tion, including raw intelligence; posted a full-time investigator to 
Moscow; and sent Member delegations to Russia, North Korea, and 
four times to Southeast Asia. 

The Committee’s goal was to identify and explore every promis- 
ing avenue of investigation. To this end, the Chairman and Vice 
chairman sent personal letters to the primary next of kin of all 
Vietnam-era POW/MIAs, and to all returned POWs, seeking infor- 
mation and advice. During televised public hearings, Members of 
the Committee have repeatedly invited all those with information 
concerning a POW/MIA related matter to come forward and share 
that information with the Committee. The Committee has also so- 
licited suggestions from veterans organizations, activist and family 
groups, current and former U.S. officials and from the public at 
large with respect to possible witnesses and areas of investigation. 

The final judge and jury of U.S. Government actions on the 
POW/MIA issue is not this Committee; it is the American people. 
As previous POW/MIA related inquiries have shown, it does not 
matter much what the official view is if the public does not gener- 
ally understand and share that view. As a result, the Committee 
made a conscious effort to combine its behind-the-scenes investiga- 
tive work with public hearings so that the public would learn— 
almost contemporaneously with the Committee— about various as- 
pects of the POW/MIA issue. For the same reason, the Committee 
made every effort to avoid holding hearings in executive session 
and to provide for the declassification of Committee-generated doc- 
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uments, such as depositions. The goal from the outset has been to 
create a comprehensive and unbiased public record that would be 
available for. families, journalists, historians and citizens to review 
and make their own best judgments about the facts. This report is 
an important part of that record. 

. The investigation 

. The Committee investigation began by tracing the history of the 
issue back to its war-time beginnings. Clearly, the chance that 
American POWs are alive in Southeast Asia today depends on 
whether some were left behind after Operation Homecoming. The 
chapters in this report entitled “The Paris, Peace Accords” and 
“Accountability” focus in detail on this possibility. 

; The largest share of Committee efforts was devoted to examining 
information concerning the possible survival of Americans during 
the post-war period and up to the present day. This required the 
review of vast quantities of first, second and third-hand “livesight- 
ing ’ reports; the analysis of a wide range of intelligence; examina- 
tion of the methods that DIA uses to evaluate information; and the 
consideration of indications that POWs may have been transferred 
to the former Soviet Union or to China during or after the Korean 
or Vietnamese, conflicts. Chapters 4 and 9 describe this aspect of 
the Committee’s investigation. 

Cooperation of Southeast Asia governments 

It will be extremely difficult for our government to obtain addi- 
tional- solid information concerning the fate of our POW/MIAs 
without the cooperation of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

Accwdingly, the Committee has sought to use its review of 
POW/MIA issues to encourage recent trends toward greater coop- 
eration between and among these governments and the United 
States. Members of the Committee traveled to Southeast Asia in 
April, October, November and December, 1992 for talks with for- 
eign officials and U,S. personnel deployed there. In addition, Com- 
mittee Members have met from time to time in the United States 
with representatives of the foreign governments to exchange infor- 
mation and clarify outstanding questions. 

Below is a very brief summary of the situation that existed in 
each of these three countries at the time the Committee’s work 
began. A full description of the issue is contained in the “Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia” chapter of this report. 

Vietnam , 

When the Committee was formed, 1656 Americans were listed as 
unaccounted for in Vietnam. Since the end of U.S. involvement in 
hostilities on January 27, 1973, the remains of 266 Americans have 
been returned and identified. 

Most of the Americans lost or captured in North Vietnam during 
the war were Air Force or Navy airmen who crashed in populated 
areas accessible to Vietnamese authorities. The North Vietnamese 
made a systematic effort to investigate crash sites, capture and 
process American POWs, bury and preserve remains and maintain 
centralized records. 



About two-thirds of the Americans lost in South Vietnam were 
enlisted Army and Marine Corps personnel. U.S. officials have 
found that records and information concerning American prisoners 
held in the south are less complete than for those held in the 
north. ■/ -\-v- , ;-v 

Since, the war, Vietnamese officials have steadfastly denied that 
any Americans are held captive or that the remains of American 
servicemen are being knowingly withheld. v 

Cooperation from Vietnam is essential ft) the resolution not only 
of cases involving Americans lost or captured in Vietnam> but in 
Cambodia and Laos, as well. This is because the vast majority of 
Americans missing in those countries were believed to have become 
missing in areas under the control of North Vietnamese military 
forces at the time. Thus, Vietnam’s military archives and other 
records are an important potential source of information concern- 
ing the fates of these men. - - 

Since 1973, the degree of cooperation received from Vietnam has 
varied widely dependingon theinternationalpolitical situation. A 
good working relationship was impossible during the years immedi- 
ately after Operation Homecoming because of disputes over viola- 
tions of the Paris Peace Accords. After the fall of Saigon in 1975, 
some efforts were made on both sides to pave the way for more 
normal political and diplomatic relations. That progress, came to 
an abrupt halt in late 1978, however, following Vietnam’s invasion 
of Cambodia, which the United States strongly opposed. Significant 
-bilateral discussions did not resume until theearly 1980’s, but have 
since grown steadily in their frequency and depth. 

One of the most positive outgrowths of recent talks was the ap- 
pointment, in 1987 of Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr. (USA Ret.), as the 
President’s special envoy to Vietnam. As a result of Gen. Vessey s 
discussions with then-Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach, the U.S. established a POW/MIA liaison office in Hanoi in 
July, 1991. The purposes of the office are to investigate live-sight- 
ing reports, to conduct joint searches for the remains of American 
servicemen and to seek access to the relevant Vietnamese records. 

The Vessey team has placed a major emphasis on the investiga- 
tion and resolution of the “discrepancy” cases. Discrepancy cases 
are those where U.S. officials believe there is the highest probabili- 
ty that additional information concerning a missing American can, 
with the proper degree of cooperation and investigation, be found. 
Currently, 135 discrepancy cases involving Americans lost in Viet- 
nam are under investigation and a preliminary investigation in 
Vietnam of each case is to be completed by January 1993. 

: Laos ■.?';/ >7 ; v /, :• ' 

At the time of the Committee’s creation, 528 Americans were 
listed as unaccounted for in Laos, of whom 335 were considered 
POW/MIA. Only 12 U.S. POWs captured in Laos returned during 
Operation Homecoming and one, Emmet Kay, who was captured 
after the ceasefire returned in September 1974. Since the end of 
the Vietnam conflict, the remains of 42 servicemen have been repa- 
triated.-,. .7 

U.S. efforts to obtain information from Laos authorities have 
been complicated by the facts that Laos was not a party to the 
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Paris Peace Accords and the United States was not a party to the 
1973 Laos cease-fire agreement that pledged all sides to return cap- 
tive personnel. In addition, the Defense Department estimates that 
at least 75 percent of the Americans missing in Laos were lost in 
areas controlled at the time by North Vietnamese armed forces. 
These losses were generally in eastern Laos along the border with 
Vietnam and near the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

Although the POW /MIA records kept by the Lao have been 
judged to be less extensive than those kept by Vietnam, there is 
credible evidence that at least a few unaccounted for Americans 
were actually held by Pathet Lao forces during the war. Therefore, 
the Lao can be expected to have knowledge concerning the fate of 
these individuals. Additionally, there is strong reason to believe 
that North Vietnamese military were instructed to recover and 
record all they could about downed IJ.S. aircraft and killed or cap- 
tured pilots. Thus, efforts to account for many Americans will ulti- 
mately require tri-lateral cooperation involving not only the U.S. 
and Laos, but Vietnam as well. 

. ' In recent years, Lao authorities have been more cooperative with 
the U.S. in planning and carrying out investigations at known U.S. 
aircraft crash sites, often in remote and virtually inaccessible loca- 
tions. The government has also cooperated in efforts to evaluate 
photographs alleged to depict American POWs. 

Cambodia r 

At the time of the Committee’s creation, 83 Americans were 
listed as unaccounted for in Cambodia and no prisoners or identi- 
fied remains had been repatriated during the post-war period until 
recently. 30 Cambodia was not a party to the Paris Peace Accords 
and no separate cease-fire agreement on repatriation was reached 
in the aftermath of the war. The recovery of American POWs or 
remains in Cambodia was made virtually impossible after 1975 
when the Khmer Rouge seized power and embarked on a bloody 
reign of terror directed at Cambodians and foreigners alike. 
Throughout much of the past 20 years, the U.S. has had either dif- 
ficult or non-existent diplomatic contacts with the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment. The years of struggle and chaos leave little hope that doc- 
uments or records have survived that would reveal additional infor- 
mation about U.S. personnel. 

As in Laos, however, most of the Americans unaccounted for in 
Cambodia were lost near the border with Vietnam in areas where 
North Vietnamese forces were dominant. Thus, the best potential 
sources of documentary information concerning those lost in Cam- 
bodia may be in Hanoi, not in Phnom Penh. 

Fortunately, the current government in Cambodia has demon- 
strated a willingness to cooperate with the U.S. in joint field inves- 
tigations and other efforts to, obtain accurate information concern- 
ing American POW/MIAs. Cambodia’s Prime Minister Hun Sen 
has been particularly helpful in this effort. 


?° The remains of several people that have been returned from Cambodia were being exam- 
ined at publication time. 



Previous wars 

The seeds of the Cold War were sown by the Red Army as it pur- 
sued the Wehmacht across Eastern Europe. The Kremlin imposed 
Communist regimes on the war-ravaged nations of the region and 
war-time alliances were replaced by a deadly rivalry: NATO versus 
the Warsaw Pact. The Soviet Union and its client states; from 
Europe to the Berinjg Sea, from the Arctic to the tropics, became 
the theater of operations for the far-flung activities of U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies and units of each service. 

To no one’s surprise, the Soviet Union reacted. It kidnapped in- 
telligence agents and “attaches.” It shot down U.S. intelligence air- 
craft and, the air crews disappeared. These were America’s “Cold 
War losses.” • 

Another tragic outcome of the rapid advance of the Red Army 
was the "liberation” of American and AUfod PQWs from German 
POW camps by the Red Army. Rather than moving these hapless 
Soldiers westward toward their own advancing armies, the Soviets 
took thousands of them eastward to Odessa. Some boarded ships 
and eventually reached their homes safely. Others, and we may 
never know how many, became prisoners— not of war, but of the 
Soviet gulag. 

During the Korean War, thousands of American fighting men 
were captured by North Korean and Chinese forces. Estimates 
vary, but - clearly hundreds were not returned after the armistice 
and prisoner exchange. Intelligence information, collected during 
and after the war; indicated that many POWs were held in China, 
and some were sent to the Soviet Union. Therefore, accounting for 
the Korean War missing involves not only North Korea, but China 
and Russia as well. 31 . ■;«. 

The problems the United States faces in recovering soldiers who 
have fallen into Communist hands predates even World War n. We 
note that the Bolsheviks captured American soldiers on the Arch- 
angel and Siberian fronts during the Intervention of 1918-19. Addi- 
tionally, the U.S. is not alone in trying to account fully for missing 
and captured soldiers in the period immediately following past 
wars. Many of our allies from the Korean conflict still have unac- 
counted for servicemen. 

Because the Committee’s focus concerned the possibility that 
American POWs could still be alive, our resources were devoted 
primarily to investigating the relatively recent conflict in Vietnam. 
Nevertheless, the Committee did focus considerable attention on in- 
vestigating previous wars, and conflicts. A discussion of this phase 
of the Committee’s investigation is contained in Chapter 9 of this 
report. YY 

PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 

The Select Committee began its work in October, 1991 folly 
aware that the POW/MIA issue had been examined and investigat- 
ed by Congress and the Department of Defense many times in the 
past. One of the challenges facing the Committee was whether it 


91 A chronological summary of policy and intelligence matters pertaining to Korean War 
POWs is included as an appendix to this report 
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could uncover significant information that previous investigations 
into the subject had not. 

Th e Commit t e e, s a pproac h has be en to l earn fro m, and bui ld on. 
those previous investigations, without necessarily accepting as 
Valid either^ the methods or the findings of those inquiries. The 
Committee's review of earlier studies has helped to focus resources 
and attention on areas that had not been thoroughly examined 
before or where still unanswered questions had been raised. 

It should be noted that earlier investigations have varied widely 
in content, method, purpose and work product. Most previous ef- 
forts have consisted simply of Congressional hearings or single-pur- 
pose studies into the workings of the Defense Intelligence Agency. 
The only previous study that was comparable in its original man- 
date to that of the Senate Select Committee was that of the Monti 
gpmery Committee in 1975-1976. A summary of prior investiga^ 
tions and hearings is included as an appendix to this report. 

The Montgomery committee 

The most extensive and influential of prior Congressional investi- 
gations into the POW/MIA issue was conducted by the House 
Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, known as 
the “Montgomery Commission report” after Committee chairman, 
U.S. Rep. G.V. “Sonny” Montgomery. The investigation included 
public hearings, private meetings with U.S. officials, including 
President Ford and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, and direct 
talks with key government -officials in Vietnam and Laos. The 
Montgomery Committee reviewed many of the same issues that 
would be considered by the Senate Select Committee 16 years later. 
These included the implementation of the Paris Peace Accords, the 
possibility that U.S. POWs may have survived in Laos and D1A 
procedures for obtaining the fullest possible accounting of POW/ 
MlAs. - 

The most, significant and widely-quoted finding in the Montgom- 
ery Committee’s December 13, 1976 final report was its conclusion 
that "no Americans are being held alive as prisoners in Indochina, 
or elsewhere, as a result of the war in Indochina.” The Committee 
did not, however, exclude the possibility that some American serv- 
icemen might have remained behind voluntarily, citing specifically 
one deserter and one defector (then listed officially as a POW) who 
“were alive in Indochina in the ehrly 1970’s and may still be alive.” 

During ite investigation, the Committee reviewed the files of the 
33 U.S. servicemen still listed as POW in 1976. The Committee con- 
cluded that six of the 33 had been classified improperly as POWs, 
and that there was no evidence that 16 others had ever been taken 
prisoner. The Committee identified only 11 POWs who had not 
been accounted for by the Vietnamese. 

Although the Committee found no "dereliction or malfeasance of 
duty on the part of U.S. Government officials,” it did cite the mili- 
tary security classification system for contributing to “unnecessary 
confusion, bitterness and rancor” among POW/MIA families. It 
also found that the DOD’s decision to conceal actual loss sites 
diiring the secret wars in Laos and Cambodia “contributed to the 
mistrust expressed by some next of kin.” 
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The Montgomery Committee’s report strengthened the view of 
those who felt that no American POWs had been left behind, but 
failed to persuade others. Representatives Joe Moakley, Benjamin 
Gilman and Tennyson Guyer, all Members of the Committee, ques- 
tioned the Committee’s basis for concluding that no American pris- 
oners were alive in Indochina and the National League of Families 
released a 25 page report criticizing the Committee’s methodology 
and its overwhelming reliance on data provided by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

During its own investigation, the Select Committee interviewed 
Angus MacDonald, who served as staff director for the Montgom- 
ery, Committee. Mr. MacDonald said that the Montgomery Com- 
mittee’s inquiry was focused almost solely on the question of 
whether American POWs remained alive at that time (1975-1976) 
and not on whether some may have been left behind after Oper- 
ation Homecoming in 1973. Mr. MacDonald also confirmed that the 
Montgomery Committee did not receive access to many of the Exec- 
utive branch documents made available to the Select Committee, 
particularly intelligence information and those dealing with the ne- 
gotiation and aftermath of the Paris Peace Accords. 

The Woodcock Commission 

In February, 1977, shortly after taking office, President Carter 
appointed a Presidential Commission on Americans Missing and 
Unaccounted for in Southeast Asia. The five member Commission 
was chaired by Leonard Woodcock, President of the United Auto 
Workers, and was designed to-help the President gain greater coop- 
eration on the POW/MlA issue from the governments Of Southeast 
Asia. : ; V.-, '' -.V. 

Although the Commission was not empowered to negotiate, it 
was instructed to seek all available information from the Govern- 
ments of Vietnam and Laos and to listen carefully to the concerns 
of those governments on other matters of interest, including possi- 
ble U.S. economic aid. The hope was that the Lao and Vietnamese 
would be more forthcoming on POW/MIA matters if they sensed a 
willingness on the part of the U.S. to consider such issues as nor- 
malization of relations and reconstruction aid. 

The centerpiece of Woodcock Commission activities was a visit of 
several days in mid-March, 1977 to Vietnam and Laos. The delega- 
tion was told by leaders in both countries that they were willing to 
cooperate on POW/MIA matters, but that the United States should 
also take steps concerning economic aid and reconstruction. In 
Vietnam, the Commission received the remains of 12 U.S. airmen 
and was infomed that a specialized office would be established by 
the government to receive information on POW/MIA related mat- 
ters. In Vientiane, government officials emphasized the difficulty of 
looking for the remains of MIAs in a nation as rugged, remote and 
impoverished as Laos, and said that all U.S. POWs captured in 
Laos had already been returned. 

Like the Montgomery Committee, the Woodcock Commission con- 
cluded that “there is no evidence to indicate that any American 
POWs from the Indochina conflict remain alive.” The Commission 
found that the Vietnamese “have not given us all the information 
they probably have,” but cited “a clear, formal assurance” from 



the Vietnamese that they would look for MIA information and re- 
mains. The Commission also concluded, pessimistically, that “for 
reasons of terrain, climate, circumstances of loss, and passage of 
time, it is probable, that, no accounting .will ever be possible for 
most of the Americans lost in Indochina. Even where information 
may once have been available, it may no longer be recoverable due 
to the ravages of time and physical changes.’’ 

It is worth noting that the Woodcock Commission’s task was 
more diplomatic than investigatory. It did not seek to replicate the 
work of the Montgomery Committee, to review files, hold hearings 
or develop new sources of information. Instead, it relied almost en- 
tirely on briefings from U.S. agencies, POW/MIA activists and 
others. The Commission clearly operated on the assumption that 
further POW/MIA information could not be gathered without coop- 
eration especially from the Vietnamese, and that cooperation 
would most likely be forthcoming if overall U.S.-Vietnamese rela- 
tions were improved. 

Live-sighting reports - , 

Neither the Montgomery Committee nor the Woodcock Commis- 
sion had the benefit of the flood of reports from refugees fleeing 
Southeast Asia, especially Vietnam and Cambodia, following the 
Communist takeover of those two countries. First-hand and hear- 
say accounts about live Americans being sighted did much to 
revive hopes among families and others that some U.S. POWs 
might, have survived, but few reports werereceived before 1979. 

- Livesighting reports, and the U.S. response to them, dominate 
much of the POW/MIA discussion during the late 1970’s and 
1980’s. : ■ : : 

In the early 1980’s, George Brooks of the National League of 
Families conducted a study in which he found considerable fault 
with the way live-sighting reports were analyzed by the DIA. In 
Congress, however, the House Task Force on American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia reviewed 80 “live-sighting” case files 
and concluded that "all options available to DIA were exercised” in 
responding to them. The following year, the House Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence concluded that the “DIA per- 
forms unbiased, professional and thorough analyses of POW-MIA 
livesighting cases,” and rejected suggestions that credible informa- 
tion about live Americans had been covered up. It should be noted 
that this was a limited inquiry into DIA procedures and that no 
public hearings were held. 

During this same period, Commodore Thomas A. Brooks (USN) of 
the DIA wrote an extremely critical internal memorandum on 
DIA’s performance in evaluating live-sighting cases. According to 
the memo, Admiral Brooks further sought to "damage limit” Mem- 
bers of Congress who wanted to review POW/MIA files which were 
acknowledged to be “sloppy” and “unprofessional”. 

During the first six months of 1986, the Senate Veterans Affairs 
Committee, chaired by Senator Frank Murkowski, conducted seven 
days of hearings on tne POW/MIA issue, focusing primarily on “li- 
vesighting” reports and other information that U.S. POWs were 
being held. The Committee received a bewildering array of allega- 
tions, claims and counter-claims from agency officials, family mem- 
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bers, former POWs, retired military officers and Members of Con- 
gress. The Committee issued no report, but the range of testimony 
indicated that divisions over whether the U.S. Government was 
doing enough in behalf of POW/MIAs and their families were wid- 
ening, rather than narrowing. 

Also in 1986, two other critical, reviews were written at the De- 
fense Department concerning DIA’s POW/MIA efforts. One inter- 
nal review Concluded that it was a “mystery" that prior Congres- 
sional reports had generally praised these efforts. A summary of 
all three reviews is discussed below, and the entire reports are in- 
cluded as an appendix. 

internal DIA inquiries 

Meanwhile, several internal Defense Intelligence Agency reviews 
were conducted during this period. 

~ On September 25, 1985, Commodore Thomas A. Brooks 
(USN), DIA’s Assistant Deputy Director for Collection Manage- 
ment, reported on his review of the operations and analysis of 
the DIA’s POW/MIA Office. Commodore Brooks was critical of 
"■■ r some DIA procedures and concluded that there was an element 
of truth to the allegation that the DIA had a “mindset to 
debunk” reports of live Americans in Southeast Asia. 

On March 18, 1986, Col. Kimball Gaines (USAF), reported to 
the Director of the DIA on a review of the POW/MIA Office 

: that he had conducted as head of a five member task force. 
The Gaines Task Force concluded that it had ~"no confidence 
that the current analytical process has adequately addressed 
all relevant factors and has drawn totally reliable conclu- 
sions." 

On May 27, 1986, a survey of DIA’s PW/MIA Analysis 
Center was discussed in a report by a Task Force headed by Lt. 
Gen. Eugene F. Tighe, Jr. (USAF-Ret.) 

Although the body of the Tighe report was classified until mid- 
1992, some of the conclusions and recommendations were not. The 
report recommended a “complete overhaul” of the activities of the 
DlA PW/MIA Center in order to improve the quality and thor- 
oughness of intelligence evaluation related to the POW/MIA issue. 
The principal conclusions were that: 

We have found no evidence of a cover-up by DIA. 

It is self-evident that a large number of MIA’s may 
never be properly accounted for. Therefore, false hope 
should not be offered to those seeking a total accounting of 
PW/MIA’s. 

DIA holds information that establishes the strong possi- 
bility of American prisoners of war being held in Laos and 
Vietnam. 

The Socialist Republic of Vietnam holds a large number 
of remains, some 400 at least, of U.S. military personnel 
solely for continued bargaining power. 

. . i Major improvements in procedures and resources 
are required for the DIA PW/MIA Center to evaluate in- 
formation properly. 
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. I J] 1 ® report’s finding that live UJS. POWs were possibly being 
held in Laos and Vietnam was based on live-sighting reports pro- 
vided primarily by the refugee community which the Task Force 

duatelllg^^rdat^b^ in the' 
U.S. postrWorld W ar il experience,” and on judgments made about 
the likelihood, based on intelligence and history, that Vie tnam 
would seek to retain prisoners as bargaining chips. 


Reagan Inter-Agency Group ; 

x On .January 19, 1989, the last day of President Reagan’s second 

!? rn ?u1?r/»i?^ e ?''^ gei ? cy «® eport Reagan Administration on 
the POW/MIA Issue m Southeast Asia” was released. 

The report credited President Reagan for designating the issue a 
matter of highest national priority,” reopening bilateral discus- 
sions with Vietnam and Laos, upgrading intelligence priorities, and 
discouraging irresponsible” private activit ie s. 

The report concluded that “we have yet to find conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence of live prisoners, and returnees at Operation 
Homecoming in 1973 knew of no Americans who were left b ehind 
in captivity. Nevertheless, based upon circumstances of loss and 
other information, we know of a few instances where Americans 
were captured and the governments involved acknowledge that 
some Americans died in captivity, but there has been no account- 
ing of them. 

CHALLENGE FOR THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


Aside from the' Montgomery Committee, no full scale Congres- 
sional investigation of the issues to be dealt with by the Select 
Committee had ever been conducted. However, the Select Commit- 
tee would have the advantage of, new ^formation that had become 
available since the mid-1970’s, including potential access to infor- 
mation and cooperation from nations of the former Soviet bloc. 

The Committee was determined from the outset to do as thor- 
ough a job as possible. Unlike previous inquiries, the Committee 
would focus not on a single issue or a particular point in time, but 
on the entire chain of custody of the POW/MIA issue from the war 
to the Pans Peace Talks to the present day. 

The Committee’s investigative methods also differ from previous 
inquiries m several ways. First, the Committee required sworn tes- 
timony from government officials and private citizens alike and- 
felt compelled to use its subpoena authority on some occasions. 
Second, the Committee made a vigorous effort to solicit testimony 
not only from policy-makers in Washington, but from professionals 
m the Md, many of whom have worked on the issue for more than 
a decade. Thira, the Committee requested, and received, coopera- 
tion from the Executive branch, but also attempted whenever pos- 
sible, to analyze information and evidence independently from the 
♦ s^y^ral occasions, the Committee asked offi- 

cials from the Defense Intelligence Agency to respond to alterna- 
tive theories or interpretations of available information. The pur- 
pose was to test the “conventional wisdom*’ and to allow a free- 

flowing ex Aange of views for the benefit of Committee Members 
and the public. ■; 



Finally, .the Committee sought access to all POW/MIA related 
materials m the possession of the Executive branch, including Pres- 
identtel papers, National Security Council documents and the 
records of we _ -White House-based Washington Special Action 
Group. Much of this material had never before been made avail- 
able to Congressional or other investigators of the issue. 

Baseline hearings— November 1991 

.J?? 1 "?* “ft*® 1 round of hearings on November 5, 6, 7 and 15, 

1991, the Committee sought to establish a baseline of belief and 
knowledge about the POW/MIA issue, and to obtain guidance from 
family, veterans and activist groups about the areas on which it 
should concentrate its work. 

The testimony of the first witness, Secretary of Defense Richard 
Cheney, marked the first time that a Secretary of Defense had tes- 
ted before Congress-exclusively on the subject of POW/MIA af- 
fairs. The Secretary told the Committee that "to date, we have no 
conclusive evidence proving that Americans are being held against 
their will in Indochina* Nonetheless, the importance of the issue 
makes investigating live-sighting reports our first priority.” 

; The Secretary and subsequent Defense Department witnesses set 
forth in detail the process DOD uses to seek POW/MIA related in- 
formation throughout Southeast Asia, including efforts to increase 
cooperation with governments of the region. In that connection, 
Secretary Cheney testified that: - - . v - ‘ 

Vietnamese cooperation on these joint investigations has 
improved, but despite these improvements, we are still not 
satisfied with Vietnam’s performance. Too often, our office 
finds that public pronouncements of increased cooperation 
by Hanoi do not produce satisfactory arrangements on the 
ground. Promises to cooperate on live-sightings, improved 
helicopter transportation and complete access to historical 
records remain only partially fulfilled. Vietnam’s foot- 
dragging on unilateral repatriation of remains is especially 
frustrating, especially if we ever hope to achieve the full- 
est possible accounting in a reasonable period of time, Vi- 
etnamese unilateral efforts, as well as their participation 
in joint activities, will have to dramatically improve. 

Secretary Cheney also described Defense Department efforts to 
eraiuate the validity of recent photographs purporting to show U.S. 
POWs, and alluded to the “cruel actions by some fast operators 
who play on the hopes of families and friends of POWs and MIAs: 

We must naturally pursue every lead that comes our 
way. 

But each time.we rush to answer . . . false alarms, our 
resources are diverted from solid leads and productive 
lines of inquiiy. Individuals who- repeatedly provide false 
information, well intentioned or not^ should be called to 
account for their actions. 

General John W. Vessey, Jr. (USA Ret.), the Special Presidential 
Emissary for POW/MIA Matters, reviewed the status of his efforts 
to gain a fuller accounting of missing Americans. In describing the 
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U.S. and Vietnamese approaches to the issue, General Vessey told 
: the Committee: ;.\.,y : ,v 

w^ e /»«!j ted S® 4 ? 1188 quit ? consisten % urged that the 

^ approached as a humanitarian issue. - - 
We have regularly told the Vietnamese that resolution of 
the issue is not a requirement for discussing normalization 
of diplomatic relations. We have, however, consistently 
said, that the pace and scope of any normalization discus- 
sions will be ^ected bHhe level of Vietnam’s cooperation 
in resolving the POW/MIA issues. 

With respect to the issue of live Americans, General Vessey said: 

We know through extensive debriefings and subsequent 
investigations that all Americans seen by U.R prisoners of 
war who did return in the Vietnamese prison system have 
been accounted for either as returned POWs or through 
the return of remains or having been reported as died in 
Captivity. 

In the years since 197%- other than the 100 or so unre- 
60ffl?d first-hand live-sighting reports under investigation, - Z v 
we have gathered no other intelligence that has been re- 
ported to me . > , which indicates that the Vietnamese are 
holding hve prisoners or that there was another POW 
system other than the one in which our returned prisoners 
were held. ' ' - '/ ' i_y 

Of ^ c ^& t £ rest to ^ Committee was the advice and guid- 
ance that POW/MIA families, veterans and activist groups had 
concerning various aspects of the issue and the most appropriate 
focus for the Committee s work. ^ F 

For example, Robert Wallace, Commander-in-Chief of the Veter- 
aiB of Foreign Wars, cited a series of resolutions approved by his 
oi^muzation callrng for accelerated government to government con- 
tacts with the nations of Southeast Asia, the establishment of a 
nonKuplomatic U.S. Government presence in Vietnam, the appro- 
pnate dedassification of POW/MIA information and more active 
efforts to resolve questions about Korean War POW/MIAs. 

John F. Sommer, Jr., Executive Director of the American Legion 
recommended Gie review of 1) livesighting reports and themeth’ 

T e ^ te $ ^levant satellite photo- 
graphs, 3) the 1986 Tighe Commission report; 4) document classifi- 
cation procedures; 5) operation of the Central Identification Labors- 
Ba d*™ 11 ’ and 6) the allegations of former DIA official, Col. 

Burch, chairman of the National Vietnam Veterans 
Coalition, expressed concern about statements that U.S. officials 
have mde ^imUng the possibffity that U.S. POWs are still 
held. It is difficult to understand,” Mr. Burch told the Com- 
mittee, how the Government can effectively negotiate for the 
return of live prisoners when it lacks the confident* of its own ne- 
gotiating position. Basically, they’re telling the Vietnamese they 
want information about live Americans at the same time they’re 
publicly saying that they’re all dead.” ■ y 
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Bill Duker, Chairman of the Vietnam Veterans of America^ 
standing committee on POW/MIA, also testified that the highest 
priority should be given to the repatriation of live Americans and 
_ expressed support for the declassification of. POW/MIA informa- 
tion, “as long as that declassification protects the privacy of the 
families and safeguards U.S. intelligence methods and sources.” 
Joseph E. Ahary, past National Commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, urged the Select Committee to carry out a 
dual mission: “The first part of the mission should focus on an ag- 
gressive pursuit of live sightings in Southeast Asia. The second 
part . . ; should be an encompassing investigation into why our gov- 
ernment still has not accounted for 90,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and Marines since the end of World War n.” 

The Committee also received testimony from the National 
League of POW/MIA Families and from individual family mem- 
bers. . .'.A: >. v.rV'^y Ay.-.' ■ V-' ' v 

Ann Mills Griffith, Executive Director of the National League of 
Families, credited the Reagan Administration with efforts to raise 
public consciousness of the POW/MIA issue, to upgrade function- 
ing of the POW/MIA Inter-Agency Group, and for developing a 
strategy aimed at gaining increased cdoperatibh from the govern-’ 
ments in Southeast Asia. Griffiths said that, unlike the past, the 
current process has “integrity and priority.” 

Other family members who testified during the November hear- 
ings included Dr. Jeffrey C. Donahue, brother of Maj. Morgan Jef- 
ferson Donahue, lost in Laos in 1968; Mrs. Gladys Stevens Flecken- 
stein, mother of Lt. Cmdr. Larry Stevens, lost in Laos, 1969; Ms. 
Shelby Robertson Quast and Ms. Deborah Robertson Bardsley, 
daughters of Col. John Robertson, lost or captured in Vietnam in 
1966; and Mr. Albro Lundy III, Bon of Major Albro Lundy, Jr., lost 
in Vietnam in 1970; Captain Robert Apodaca, son of Msgor Victor 
Apodaca, lost in North Vietnam, in 1967; and Dr. Patricia Ann 
O f Grady, daughter of Col. John O’Grady, lost in North Vietnam in 
1967. fiach raised serious questions about the U.S. Government’s 
handling of the POW/MIA issue as it. affected the investigation 
into the status of their missing family member. 

Chapter 2: The Paris Peace Accords 

KEY QUESTIONS AND KEY ISSUES 

Most of the questions and controversies that still surround the 
POW/MIA issue can be traced back to the Paris Peace Accords and 
their immediate aftermath. If that agreement had been implement- 
ed in good faith by North Vietnam and with necessary cooperation 
from Cambodia and Laos, the fullest possible accounting of missing 
Americans would have been achieved long ago. 

Obstacles to resolution 

The great accomplishment of the peace agreement was that it re- 
sulted in the release of 591 Americans, of whom 566 were military 
and 25 civilian. It also established a framework for cooperation in 
resolving POW/MIA related questions that remains of value today. 
Unfortunately, implementation of the agreement failed, for a 
number of reasons, to resolve the POW/MIA issue. 



During its investigation, the Conunittee identified several factors 
that handicapped U.S. officials during the negotiation of the peace 
agreement, and during the Critical first months of implementation. 

The first and most obvious obstacle to a fully effective agreement 
was the approach taken to the POW/MIA issue by North Vietnam 
(DRV) ana its allies. During the war, the DRV violated its obliga- 
tions under the Geneva Convention by refusing to provide complete 
lists of prisoners, and by prohibiting or severely restricting the 
right of prisoners to exchange mail or receive visits from interna- 
tional humanitarian agencies. During negotiations, the DRV insist- 
ed that the release of prisoners could riot be completed prior to the 
withdrawal of all U.S. forces, and consistently linked cooperation 
on the POW/MIA issue to other issues, including a demand for re- 
construction aid from the United States. Once the agreement was 
signed, the DRV was slow to provide a list of prisoners captured in 
Laos. Following Operation Homecoming, the North Vietnamese re- 
fused to cooperate in providing an accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans, including some who were known to have been held captive at 
one time within the 'DRV prison system. Perhaps most important 
of all, the DRV’s continued pursuit of a militagr conquest of the 
south dissipated prospects for cooperation on POW/MIA issues. 

A second factor inhibiting the achievement of U.S. objectives was 
the limited leverage enjoyed by U.S. negotiators. It was U.S. policy, 
fully known to the North Vietnamese, that the U.S. sought to dis- 
engage from what had become the longest war in American histo- 
ry. President Nixon, who had inherited the war from his predeces- 
sors, was elected on a platform calling for an end to U.S. involve- 
ment; support was building rapidly within the Congress for meas- 
ures that would have mandated a withdrawal conditioned solely on 
the return of prisoners; the antiwar movement had become more 
active and visible; and the American public had become increasing- 
ly divided and war-weary as the conflict continued. These same fac- 
tors, along with the debilitating effects of the Watergate scandal on 
the Nixon Presidency, weakened the U.S. hand in responding to 
DRV violations after the peace agreement was signed. 

A third factor limiting the success of the agreement was the ab- 
sence of Lao and Cambodian representatives from the peace table. 
Although the U.S. negotiators pressed the DRV for commitments 
concerning the release of prisoners and an accounting for the miss- 
ing throughout Indochina, the peace accords technically applied 
only to Vietnam. Although the DRV assured Dr. Kissinger that it 
would ensure the release of U.S. prisoners in Laos, the prisoners 
captured in Laos who were actually released had long since been 
transferred to Hanoi. No Americans held captive in Laos for a sig- 
nificant period of time were returned at Operation Homecoming. 
Neither the peace agreement, nor the assurances provided by the 
North Vietnamese to Dr. Kissinger, established procedures to ac- 
count for missing Americans in Cambodia or Laos. 

Purpose 

The overall purpose of the Committee’s investigation of the Paris 
Peace Accords was to uncover information bearing on the likeli- 
hood that U.S. POWs were kept behind in Southeast Asia after Op- 
eration Homecoming. A secondary purpose was to determine 



whether there were factors involved in the negotiation of the 
agreement, in the agreement itself, or in the subsequent public 
characterizations of the agreement, by U.S. officials that affected 
our ability to obtain the fullest possible accounting of our POW/ 
MIAs of that otherwise contributed to the ongoing controversy 

over the POW/MIA issue. ' , , . .u W 

In order to make judgments about these larger issues, the Com- 
mittee considered a number of more specific issues and questions. 

First, the Committee reviewed the negotiating history to deter- 
mine the priority attached by the U.S. side to the POW/MIA issue, 
the obstacles to a favorable agreement raised by the other side, and 
the compromises made before a final agreement could be reached. 

Second, the Committee reviewed the POW/MIA provisions of the 
agreement itself to determine both their scope and enfdrceabmty. 
Of particular interest in this regard was the ‘side understanding 
between the United States and the DRV which obligated the North 
Vietnamese to arrange for the release of U.S. POWs in Laos. 

Third, the Committee examined the relationship between negoti- 
ations over the POW/MIA issue and discussions concerning possi- 
ble U.S. reconstruction aid to North Vietnam. . ./I. 

Fourth, the Committee compared official American expectations 
with results in terms of the number and identities of prisoners re- 
leased. Related to this was an examination of the basis for U.S. ex- 
pectations. Clearly, if the U.S. had good reason to expect Ameri- 
cans to come home who did not come home, the possibility that 
some prisoners were intentionally withheld by the DRV or by com- 
munist forces in Laos would increase, . . , 

Finally, the Committee examined allegations concerning the ap- 
parent disparity in substance and tone between internal U.S. com- 
munications during the 60 days after the peace agreement was 
signed and official public statements made subsequent to the com- 
pletion of Operation Homecoming. 


Investigative approach 

The Committee began its investigation of the Paris peace Ac- 
cords and related matters determined to go beyond the public 
record to the private record of negotiations, internal U.S. agency 
communications and the sworn testimony of those who participated 
in shaping and implementing the agreement. 

The Committee requested, and obtained, accas to nearly all Ex- 
ecutive branch materials dealing with the POW/MIA related as- 
pects of the peace negotiations, including Presidential papers, the 
papers of then-National Security Adviser, Dr. Henry Kmsmger, and 
fee minu tes of meetings conducted by the Washington Special 
Action Group (WSAG). A large quantity of these materials were 
then declassifi ed and made available to the public at the Commit- 

tee’s request. „ ; V 

Committee staff investigators took a “bottom-up approach to 
interviewing participants in the Paris Peace negotiations beginning 
with staff members and those with peripheral roles and contmumg 
through the deposition of Dr. Kissinger and other senior Nixon Ad- 
ministration officials. 
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Among those interviewed and deposed with respect to this issue 
were the following (affiliations indicated below refer to the 1970- 
1973 time period): 

National Security Council-Staff: Dr Henry Kissinger, Gen - Alex- 
ander Haig; Mr. Winston Lord, Mr. John Negroponte, Mr. Peter 
Rodman, Mr. John Holdridge, Gen. Brent Scowcroft, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Kennedy. 

Department of Defense: Mr. Melvin Laird, Mr. Elliot Richardson, 
Mr. James Schlesinger, Mr. William Clements, Admiral Daniel 
Murphy, Dr. Roger Shields, Mr. Lawrence Eagleburger, Maj. Gen. 
Richard SecordrLt. Gen. Vernon Walters, B. Gen. George Guay, 
Admiral Thomas Moorer, Mr. Jerry Friedheim, and M. Gen. John 
R. Deane, Jr. 

Department of State: Mr. William Rogers, Ambassador William 
Sullivan, Mr. George Aldrich, Mr. Heyward Isham,’ Ambassador 
McMurtrie Godley, and Mr. Frank Sieverts. 

Central Intelligence Agency : Mr. James Schlesinger, Mr. George 
Carver, and Lt. Gen. Vernon Walters. 

US. Delegation to Four-Party Joint Military Commission: Gen. 
John Wickham, Col. Paul Miles, Col. Lawrence Robson, Col. Ber- 
nard Russell, Lt. Gen. Larry Budge, and M. Gen. O’Connor. 

These interviews and depositions were supplemented by public 
hearings on September 21, 22 and 24, 1992. 

BACKGROUND 

Outline of the negotiations ■ - 

The United States and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) conducted peace negotiations through two channels. The 
public channel began in May, 1968 with bilateral discussions be- 
tween the United States and the DRV in Paris, France. In Janu- 
ary, 1969, the Paris Conference on Vietnam convened with repre- 
sentatives from those two countries and from the Government of 
South Vietnam (GVN) and the Viet Cong (Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government (PRG)). The second channel consisted of secret 
talks, which began in August, 1969, between Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
Assistant to President Nixon for National Security Affairs, and 
Xuan Thuy, the chief of the North Vietnamese Delegations to the 
Paris Peace Conference. In February, 1970, Le Due Tho, a senior 
member of the North Vietnamese Politburo, replaced Thuy as 
North Vietnam's top participant in the talks. 

Public sessions 

The Paris Conference on Vietnam held meetings on almost a 
weekly basis between January, 1969 and the end of the war. 
Throughout most of this period, the Conference served not as a 
forum for negotiations, but for propaganda campaigns on all sides. 
Minister Xuan Thuy, head of the North Vietnamese delegation, 
regularly lambasted the United States for its bombing campaigns, 
its “aggression” against Cambodia and Laos, its “neo-colonialist” 



policy towards Vietnam and its support for the “dictatorial, belli- 
cist and corrupt Thieu” regime. 3 ? , V - \ 

Oh January 21, 1971, at the 100th session of the conference, DRV 
Minis ter Xuan Thu y argued that: ^ ' 

. . . the Nixon Administration has ceaselessly clamored 
about the so-called question of "prisoners of war” to stir 
up public opinion, particularly in the United States. Once 
again, we think it necessary to state that, although the 
American pilots were captured in the act of committing 
crimes when bombing the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, our government has treated them with leniency and 

h umanity - If the Nixon Administration is really concerned 
about Americans captured in the war, it should announce 
the total withdrawal from South Vietnam of U.S. troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in the U.S. camp 
by June 30, 1971 . . . so that discussion may immediately - 
begin on the question of releasing captured military- 
men , . . 33 : : ] :-y ' ,' ; '- 

. The American delation, headed by Ambassador David K.E. 
Bruce, concentrated much of its rhetorical fire on the failure of the 
DRV to live up to its obligations under the 1949 Geneva Conven- 
tion regarding the treatment of prisoners of war. The POW issue 
was raised by the U.S. at more than half the sessions and often was 
the sole subject of American statements. Ambassador Bruce criti- 
cized, in particular, North Vietnam’s refusal to identify all-prison- 
ers held, including those in South Vietnam and Laosfits refusal to 
allow regular correspondence to families; its failure to permit in- 
spections by the Red Cross and its unwillingness to release the sick 
and badl y injured. The U.S. delegation also challenged the DRV, 
without success, to accept an October 7, 1970 Nixon Administration 
proposal for the immediate and unconditional release of all prison- 
ers of war. 

Secret talks 

Until October, 1972, the U.S. negotiating team for the secret 
talks consisted exclusively of National Security Adviser Henry Kis- 
singer and several of his staff. Dr. Kissinger’s primary assistants 
during various periods of the negotiations were NSC staff members 
Winston Lord, John Negroponte, Dick Smyser and Peter Rodman. 
General Alexander Haig, Dr. Kissinger’s deputy, also attended sev- 
eral of the negotiating sessions and played a major role in convinc- 
ing the South Vietnamese Government to accept the agreement. 
General Vernon Walters, the Army Attache at the U.S. Embassy 
in Paris and later Deputy Director of the CIA, arranged and acted 
as translator jit the early meetings. The Defense Department had 
no representative on the team, while the State Department was not 
included until late October, 1972, when William Sullivan, Deputy 

« Statement by Minister Xuan Thuy, Chief of the Delegation of the Government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, 100th Plenary Session of the Paris Peace Conference on Vietnam, 
January 21, 1971. 

M Ibid. , ; . '■ ^ * , •■■■ ..-'v- , 



^istant Secretary of State for Pacific and East Asian Affairs, and 
George Aldrich, a Deputy Legal Adviser, were recruited. 

. fy the time toe secret talks began, the Nixon Administration 
had withdrawn 60,000 American troops from Vietnam and adopted 
the policy of Vietnamization” of the war. The goal of this policy 
was to shore up the GVN through a massive infusion of military 
gnomic assistance to enable it to survive despite the gradual 
withdrawal of American troops. The policy also ca lled for greater 
use of American air power in order to induce the DRV to negotiate 
and to mtenhct supply lines running through Cambodia and Laos 
to the south. This policy, aimed explicitly at achieving “peace with 
I 1 ®® 1 ! provided the context for U.S. negotiating objectives. 

/ U.S. entered the negotiations with three goals foremost in 
mind., The first was to obtain the fullest possible accounting of 
A “ e * n< ?S P»® second was to ensure that the Govern- 

ment of South Vietnam’s President Nguyen Van Thieu could stand 
alone after U.S. withdrawal. And the third was to establish a 
framework for the future political self-determination of the South 
Vietnamese people. In order to achieve these ends, U.S. negotiators 
sought: (1) the unconditional release of prisoners and a means to 
account for the missing throughout Indochina; (2) an international- 
ly supervised ceasefire throughout Indochina; (3) the right to con- 
tmue supplymg mditaiy aid, including training and advisers, to 
South Vietnam; (4) the withdrawal of North Vietnamese forces 

Vietnam S ° Uth; (5) a plan for fre ® and fair elections in South 

^e overri^g god of the DRV, on the other hand, was to ^tab- 
lish the conditions that would make a Communist military takeov- 
er in the south more likely. Thus, North Vietnamese negotiators 
insisted on the toW vnthdrawal of U.S. troops (including advisers), 
the end of U.& md to South Vietnam, the release of Viet Cong prin 
onere.by the GVN, and the replacement of President Thieu with a 
coalition government. North Vietnam also demanded reparations 
irom the U.S. as compensation for war-related damage 
. Neither the weekly public talks in Paris, nor the sporadically- 
heW secret talk, resulted in progress until mid-1971. Until then 
the U.S. insisted on an agreement that dealt only with the military 
issues of returning prisoners, a ceasefire and the withdrawal of 
forces DRV officials, meanwhile, demanded both the removal of 
President Thieu and the unconditional withdrawal of American 
forces, while refusing to acknowledge the presence of their own 
troops m South Vietnam. 

97n nni^^ir 1 — ’ tr «? p 1 ® v ® ]ls down from a peak of 
540,000 to “0.000, Ifr. Kissinger offered to negotiate a deadline for 

withdrawal of U.S. forces m exchange for a ceasefire and the re- 
lease of American POW$. This triggered an exchange of compre- 

w ^ d ^imatelv lead to £ agreement. 
Throughout 19™, however, Le Due Tho held firm to his msistence 
that President Thieu be removed and no breakthrough occurred. 

On January 25, 1972, President Nixon revealed publicly that 
f®cr®J talks with North Vietnam had been taking place. There fol- 
lowed a period of mcreased tensions marked by a major DRV offen- 
sive and a US. response which included the bombing of North 
Vietnam and the mining of Haiphong Harbor. Despite the fighting 
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or perhaps because of it, the momentum on both sidesfor an agree- 
ment bum rapidly. As a result, discussions between Dr. Klinger 
and Ite Duc Tho were held on July 19, August 1, August 15, Sep- 
tember 15 and daily between October 8 and October 11. By the end 
of those sessions, the outline of an agreement had taken shape. Tim. 
key concession from the American, side was the wilhnmess to 
accept a ceasefire that did not require DRV withdrawal from the 
south. The key DRV concession was a willingness not to demand 
the prior removal from office of President Thieu. . , , , 

Prospects for an agreement by the end of October were dashed 
howeverTwhen President Thieu objected bitterly to the propcsed 
draft. Negotiations resumed between November 20 and December 
14 1972 but did not narrow remaining differences. This was fol- 
lowed by President Nixon’s decision to order ten days of intensive 
bombing of the north. Negotiations started wain m early J^uary 
and concluded when Dr. Kissinger md Le Due Tho ■ ^ ^ 

“Agreement on Ending the war and Bestoru* Peace “ Vietnam. 

'Hie Agreement was signed formally in Pans on January 27, 

1973. * -"VV 

The issue of the prisoners ... 

A major US. goal entering the negotiations was to guaranteetiie 
release 'Of all Americans held captive throughout Indochina. This 
was repeatedly stated as an absolute condition for reaching agree- 

MSIW was.am.~mM, 

without reservation, that this vital American objective had been 
Sieved. On January. 23,-1973, the day the agreement_was ini- 
tialed; President Nixon announced that: 

Within 60 days from this Saturday (the day the agree- 
ment was to be signed), all ^ er \ c ^ he M > P” s ^f 1 r 
throughout Indochina will be released. There will be, the 
fullest possible accounting for all of those who are missing 
in action. . . . 34 

The following day, Dr. Kissinger told reporters that: 

We have been told that no American prisoners are held 
in Cambodia. American prisoners held in Laos and North 
Vietnam will be returned to us in Hanoi. 35 

Three years later, in 1976, the Montgomery Committee concluded 

''•'that: 

the provisions of the Paris Peace Agreement relative!© 
POW’s and MIA’s and the Protocol on Prisoners and De- 
tainees appear, at first glance and after more thoughtful 
consideration, not only adequate, but excellent... .These 
provisions constitute an achievement of which the Amen- 
can negotiators and the American people could be proud. 
Their true success, however, depended on their implemen- 
tation, and their implementation depended on the coopera- 
tion of all parties. 38 

»« Statement of President Richard M. Nixon, White Home, January 23, 1973. 

.,:*SjB55Ssns3*^ 

; IS. 1976, p.- 112. ■■ 
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Although the POW/MIA provisions may weU have been the best 
achievable given the circumstances, it is clear from an examination 
of the negotiating record that there were sijgniflcant differences be- 
tween the original U.S. position and the final agreement on several 
key points. This is not surprising, given the nature of the negotia- 
tion process. The Montgomery Committee was surely correct, more- 
over, in stating that the success of the agreement depended on its 
implementation which, in turn, hinged on the cooperation of all 
parties. A review of the issues involved in the negotiation provides 
a useful introduction to the problems of implementation that would 
follow. 

Timing of POW release 

A key issue early in the negotiations involved the timing of the 
release of U.S. POWs. On October 7, 1970, President Nixon pro- 
posed that prisoners be returned as part of an overall agreement 
requiring a regionwide ceasefire and a timetable for the withdraw- 
al of all foreign troops, including the withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese troops from Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam. The U.S. 
maintained this position until May 31, 1971 when Dr. Kissinger 
told the DRV that the U.S, would agree to a deadline for the with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces in exchange for a ceasefire and the release 
of U,S. POWs. Both proposals envisioned the return of U.S. POWs 
prior to the withdrawal of American troops. North Vietnam, on the 
other hand, was insisting that POWs be returned after U.S. troops 
had been withdrawn. 

In July, 1971, the DRV proposed .that the prisoner release occur 
concurrently with the U.S. troop withdrawal. This concept was ac- 
cepted by the U.S. side and was incorporated in subsequent propos- 
als. Gradually, the period for the combined troop withdrawal/pris- 
oner release was negotiated down from the six months proposed by 
the U.S. in October, 1971 to the 60 days of the final agreement. 

Exchange of lists 

The timing of the exchange of POW lists was an important issue 
because the United States had ample reason to question whether 
the North Vietnamese would provide a complete and accurate list. 

One reason for concern about the likelihood of DRV trustworthi- 
ness on the issue of returning POWs stems from the experience of 
France after its defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. Although the 
1954 Geneva Accords called for the release of all prisoners of war 
and civilian detainees, more than 20,000 French Union Forces have 
never been accounted for. Because of disputes between the Viet 
Minh guerrilla forces and the French about the evacuation of pris- 
oners captured at Dien Bien Phu, a large number of the French 
POWs were forced to march 600 kilometers to their point of re- 
lease. General Vernon Walters told the Committee that a senior in- 
telligence officer in the French Army with whom he had spoken 
characterized this as “a death march” during which many POWs 
died. General Walters said that the French officer had told him 
that “something like half the prisoners that were known to have 
been captured alive never came back to France after they reached 
a deal with the Vietnamese.” The vast majority of the known 
French Union prisoners who were not returned, more than 9000, 



were Vietnamese Army personnel who had been allied with the 

FI I second reason for serious American concern about whether the 
DRV would meet obligations entered into with respect to the POW 
issue arose after i the^release Lof ja suppp^,^?^^^^ ^ 

U S. POWs in December 1970, The list, whichw^vento U.S. 
Senator Edward Kennedy, included 368 narnm, with 339 listed as 
live prisoners and 29 as having died in captivity, pie U.S. quickly 
and repeatedly characterized the list as incomplete because it ex- 
cluded prisoners captured outside of North Vietnam and because rt 
did not include some Americans thought to have been captured 

^On April* M971, G. Warren Nutter, Assistant^Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs, told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee' that:.' . ■ ; 

We cannot accept the list as definitive . . - we . . . know 
that the other side holds or has held many men not mclud- 

He*also said in response to a question about what the United 
States would seek in negotiations in return for troop withdrawal. 

. . . let me suggest to you some of the problems we have. 

We don’t even know the names of all our prisoners yet. 

We would have to negotiate on that question. We would 
> have to get a list that would be definitive.* 8 

On January 207 1972, Heyward Isham, acting head of the U.S. 
'delegation to Ihe Paris meetings cftticized, the DRV for character- 
izing the list as ‘“complete and final’ despite clear evidence that 
you have further information which you could provide. (( ^bassa- 
<lor Isham then listed the cases of 14 downed aimen who were 
known to have been alive on the ground in North Vietnam^or who 
were at one time actually identified by you as having been <»£ 
tured. None of these men appear on your soolled complete 
' • i *gi, » 39 ■■ " ■ # 

Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird was ateo active dui^ this 
period in denouncing the inadequacies of the Dec^l»r l970_hs^ 

and in highlighting the cases of Americans believed to be POWs 
who were not included in that list. Secretary ^ f d s^cifi^ly 
urged Dr. Kissinger to question the DRV concerning the shortcom- 
ing of the December 1970 list and to insist on an exchange of liste 
prior to the signing of a peace agrwment. Secrete^ W 
pressed confidence in his testimony before the Select Committee 
that his advice on these matters had been needed: 

I’m sure they were asking for specific names and num- 
bers. They had the various lists that the North Vietrmm- 
ese had been putting out, which were incomplete. (135) 

In reality, the timing of the exchange of lists was one of the first 
POW-related issues settled during the negotiations. During the Kis- 

31 House Foreign Affairs Committee hearing, April 6, 1971. 

« Stan testimony before Hoiae Foreign Affaire Committee, September 28 . 1972, p; 188. 

40 Select Committee hearing, September 21, 1992. . 
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singer-Le Due Tho meeting on August 16, 1971, the DRV proposed 
that “the two sides will produce the complete lists of military per- 
sonnel and civilians captured during the war oh the day an agree- 
ment is signed.” 41 This formulation was accepted by the U-S; side 
and thereafter appeared— in substantially identical form— in pro- 
posals by both sides and in the final agreement. Despite the con- 
cerns expressed at the time by Secretary Laird and others about 
whether the DRV could be trusted on this issue, the U.S. side made 
no effort to re-open the matter in later negotiations or proposals. 

During his testimony before the Select Committee, Dr. KissingAr 
expressed the view that the U.S. lacked the leverage at the time of 
the negotiations that would have been necessary to gain DRV 
agreement to an earlier exchange of lists. He also cited the repeat- 
ed and unsuccessful efforts by the U.S. during the public peace ne- 
gotiations to obtain a complete list of U.S. prisoners. 

Linkage to release of civilian prisoners 

One of the most difficult issues facing the negotiators concerned 
tiie possible release of civilians detained by the Thieu Government 
in South Vietnam. To the DRV and Viet Cong, these were the 
equivalent of prisoners of war. The Government of South Vie tnam, 
however, considered many of these prisoners to be either common 
criminals or political criminals who had violated the law through 
subversive activity. In neither case, argued the South Vietnamese, 
should these prisoners be treated the same as POWs. 

Dr. Kissinger and other U.S. negotiators were determined to 
avoid Unking the release of U.S. POWs to the complex questions 
-involved in negotiating the release of the civilians in the - south. 
They feared, quite logically, that such linkage would leave U.S. 
prisoners hostage to what would certainly be a highly contentious 
negotiating process between competing factions in South Vietnam. 
This issue of linkage was a frequent topic of discussion durin g the 
secret talks until October 1972, when the U.S. persuaded the North 
Vietnamese to leave the issue for the GVN and PRG to decide. In 
mid-December, however, the DRV reversed field by demanding that 
the release of the civilians in the south occur at the same ti me as 
the release of the U.S. POWs. This demand was a contributing 
factor to the President’s decision to break off negotiations and 
begin the Christmas bombing. The DRV reverted to its October po- 
sition when negotiations resumed in January, however, and the 
agreement to leave the issue to be worked out between the GVN 
and the PRG was incorporated in the accords as article 8(c). 

Applied to prisoners captured ^ 

The most difficult task for. US; negotiators was to attempt to 
gain an accounting for ILS. prisoners who were captured or held in 
Laos or Cambodia. Although North Vietnamese troops were active 
in both countries, the DRV would not admit this in negotiations. 
Time and again, North Vietnamese negotiators insisted that it was 
peyona their sovereign power to ensure the return of prisoners 
from Laos or Cambodia. 


sii^pS^ Xuan Thuy, Vo Van Sung, Phan Hien, and Heniy Kis- 



U.S. negotiators stressed their concern not only that the accord 
apply specifically to U.S. prisoners throughout Indochina, hut that 
a mechanism to account for the missing throughout the region also 
be established. As Dr. Kissinger noted in a cable to President 
Nixon on August 19, 1972 t following a meeting a day earlier with 
Le Due Tho, the U.S. position was that the agreement “had to in- 
clude all men, and account for all missing, throughout Indo- 
china.” v ■ ' . ■ £ ■ ' 

Almost to the end, the draft negotiating proposals of the two 
sides reflected the different positions. For example, on September 
■ 15, 1972, the DRV proposed: . v V- - 

The total release of people of the parties, military men 
and civilians, captured during the Vietnam war (including 
American pilots captured in North Vietnam) ; ; . Thepar- 
ties will exchange the lists of people of 'the - parties.: 'cap-' 

- tured during the Vietnam w ar .: . . ; : . ^ 

The U.S. counterproposal, on the other hand, called for: 

The release of all military men and innocent civilians 
captured during the Vietnam war throughout Indochina 
g rinding American servicemen captured in North Viet- 
nam . . .’ The parties will exchange complete lists of the 
mili tary men and innocent civilians captured during the 
Vietnam war throughout Indochina on the day of the sign- 
ing of the overall agreement; As part of the overall agree- - 
ment, there will be provision for verification of those still - 
considered missing in action throughout Indochina after - 
POW lists have been exchanged. 

At the session on September 26, 1972 Dr. Kissinger and Le Due 
Tho had the following exchange: 

Dr Kissinger. There is one point about which I can 
leave no doubt in your mind. The President will under no 
circumstances sign an agreement that leaves any Ameri- 
can prisoners anywhere in Indochina. There would be no 
support in America whatsoever for any arrangement that 
drew a distinction between American prisoners that are 
held in Vietnam and American prisoners that are held in 
Laos and Cambodia. Now the modalities by which this 
may be achieved or the language that is used to express it 
is of course subject to negotiation . . . 

-Le Due Tho. So you mean by that there is a difference 
between reality and language? / . 

Kissinger: If we have assurances that all American pris- 
oners held in Indochina will be returned as a result of the 
agreement, then we can negotiate about the language that 
expresses that reality. It is conceivable to me, for exam- 
ple and I am speaking here without precise authority, . 

but if we want to make rapid progress I have to say things 
sometimes and then check it in Washington — that your 

«» Dr. Kiisinger, Memorandum to the President, Augutt 19, 1972. 



allies could turn over their prisoners to you and then you 

return all prisoners to us. 

Le Due Tho. As I told you last time that the American 
prisoners in Cambodia, there are none. In Laos, there are 
. very few- But if you satisfactorily solve the political ques- 
tion and the question of reparations then we can find an 
understanding. But it is a question under the competence 
of Laos and Cambodia, and we have to exchange views 
with them. And moreover, this cannot be written down in 
& signed document. 43 : 

The following day, Dr. Kissinger cabled General Haig that the 
DRV s refusal to include formal provisions concerning Laos and 
Cambodia in a draft agreement remained “a major issue” of dis- 
agreement between the two sides.* 4 

When it became clear in early October, however, that the DRV 
would not insist on President Thieu’s resignation before agreeing 
to peace, momentum for an agreement increased. Accordingly, the 
U.S. side adopted the more flexible approach hinted at by Dr. Kis- 
singer during the September 26 meeting by ceasing to insist on a 
formal Laos/Cambodia POW/MIA provision and pr essin g instead 
for a less formal understanding between the two sides on the issue. 

On October 20, 1972, President Nixon sent a secret cable to DRV 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong urging him to agree to mak e the 
following “unilateral declaration”: 

With respect to U.S. military men and civilians held in 

_ Indochinese countries outside of Vietnam* the DRV under- 
takes to make arrangements for thehrindentification and 
return to the United States authority in accordance with 
the same schedule established for the release of U.S. mili- 
tary men and civilians detained in Vietnam. The DRV will 
also assure that the provision in the overall agreement for 
the verification of those U.S. military men and civilians 
considered missing in action will be applied also in Laos 
and Cambodia. 45 

Prime Minister Pham Van Dong did not agree to make such a 
farreaching declaration. Instead, he replied the next day as follows: 

In order to show its good will, the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam wishes to maike clear its 
viewpoint regarding the unilateral statements mentioned 
by the United States in its message of October 20, 1972 as 
follows:". ' 

(a) Concerning the understandings on the part of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam as mentioned du rin g the 
private meetings in September and October of the current 
year, the DRV side will carry out, without any change, 
what it has declared to the U.S. side. But it should be 
m&de clear that the questions of Laos and Cambodia must 
be settled in accordance with the sovereignly of these two 


ember2? Sfif* ^ enl ° ran< * Um Conversation, between Le Due Tho and Kissinger, Paris, Sep- 
44 Cable’ from Dr. Kissinger to Gen. Haig, 9/27/72. 

44 Cable from President Nixon to DRV Prime Minister Pham Van Dong, October 20, 1972, 



countries. . . However, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam will do its utmost to come to an agreement with its 
allies, with a view of finding a satisfactory solution to the 
questions with which the United States is concerned. The v 
- DRV side is of the view that certainly the ending of the 
war in Vietnam will positively contribute to rapidly restor- 
ing peace in Laos and Cambodia. . . The Lao Patriotic 
Front has informed the DRV side that it is ready to agree 
with the other side oh a ceasefire in Laos within one 
month of October 31, 1972 or within a shorter period of 
time, and that the Americans captured in Laos will be 
promptly released, before December 30, 1972. 46 

It is clear from this record that Pham Van Dong continued to 
insist, as the North Vietnamese had throughout the secret talks, 
that Laos/Cambodia issues were beyond DRV control, that the re- 
lease of U.S. prisoners in Laos would be contingent upon a cease- 
fire in that country and that the tuning would not necessarily be 
the same as that in Vietnam. The DRV leader also failed to ad- 
dress explicitly the issue of accounting for MIAs— as opposed to the 
release of prisoners— in either Laos or Cambodia. 

Despite the differences, President Nixon cabled back on October 
22 that: • 

The President notes with appreciation the message from 
the Prime Minister of the DRV which satisfies all his 
points with respect to Laos and Cambodia as well as U.S.~ 
prisoners. 4 - 7 ly'f. 

In his memoirs, President Nixon summarized the exchange as 
follows: 

The North Vietnamese were now clearly determined to 
get an agreement. . . . Only the matter of the unilateral 
declarations, which included the arrangements for a cease- 
fire and the return of American POWs in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, still had to be clarified . . . On October 21, the 
North Vietnamese replied by accepting our position on 
unilateral declarations. 48 

Although the President had expressed satisfaction with the Octo- 
ber 21, 1972 correspondence from Pham Van Dong, the U.S. did not 
leave the issue there when negotiations resumed in January, 1973, 
after the Christmas bombing. Instead, Dr. Kissinger pressed Le Due 
Tho for a direct assurance that U.S. prisoners in Laos would be re- 
turned within the same 60 day time period as other prisoners cov- 
ered by the Accords. On January 9, he succeeded. On that date, Le 
Due Tho assured Dr. Kissinger for the first time that U.S. prison- 
ers captured in Laos would be returned within the same time 
frame as those captured in Vietnam. Le Due Tho repeated his 
statement that there were no live U.S. POWs in Cambodia. To sum 
up, the U.S. had finally succeeded, two weeks prior to the initialing 
of the agreement, in obtaining a verbal commitment from North 

44 Cable from Pham Van Dong to Nixon, October 21, 1972. 

47 Cable from Nixon to Pham Van Dong, October 22, 1972. 

41 Nixon memoir*, p. 695. 
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Vietnam that U.S. prisoners detained in Laos would be returned 
within 60 days. In a cable on January 11, Dr. Kissinger character- 
ized the understanding as providing “ironclad guarantees on our 
prisoners in Laos and Cambodia.” 49 
A potential problem in enforcing these guarantees was raised 
just nine days later, on January 20, in a cable to Dr. Kissinger 
from U.S. Ambassador to Laos, McMurtrie Godley. The cable indi- 
cates that the timing of the release of U.S. POWs in Laos would 
depend, at least from the perspective of the Pathet Iao (LPF), on 
the negotiation and implementation of a ceasefire with the Royal 
Lao Government (RLG)-^hot on any timetable : established under 
the Paris Peace Accords. The cable reads: 

During General Haig’s visit to Vientiane on Thursday, 
January 18, 1 forgot to raise with him the link which both 
the RLG and LPF have established in their draft agree- 
ments between the release of prisoners and the withdraw- _ 
al of foreign forces from Laos. Both draft agreements are 
identical and state: “The interested parties will proceed 
with the turnover of all military and civilians captured or 
imprisoned during the war, regardless of nationality, ac- 
cording to modalities adopted by common agreement. This 
exchange will begin and end at the same time as the with- 
drawal from Laos of all foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel.” 80 

At the time the Paris accords were signed, the U.S. and DRV un- 
derstood that the cease-fire in Laos would- take place within 15 
days following the signing of the Paris agreement. In fact, the cea- 
sefire agreement was signed on February 21, 1973, but the proto- 
cols implementing the POW reporting provisions were not signed 
until September 14 and implementation of prisoner exchanges by 
the two Lao parties did not begin until the following April. 

Despite the uncertainties about the timing of the Laos ceasefire, i 
Nixon Administration officials were publicly upbeat about the en- 
forceability of the agreement. At a White House meeting on Janu- 
ary 26, Dr. Kissinger told representatives of the National League of 
Families that he did not “foresee any special problems . . . we 
have absolute assurance that all American prisoners of war held 
anywhere in Indochina will be released. The North Vietnamese 
know that one condition on which we have not compromised is the 
issue of our men. We will brutally enforce the return of these 
men.” When asked about the anticipated prisoner lists, Dr. Kissin- 
ger replied that ‘We will not accept them as complete or as defi- 
nite. However, we also do not believe they will hide any POWs.” 51 
In his testimony before the Select Committee in 1992, NSC staff- 
er Winston Lord discussed the difficulties of gaining truly reliable 
guarantees from North Vietnam with respect to missing U.S. serv- 
icemen in Laos and Cambodia: 


49 Cable from Kissinger to Ambassador Bunker, January 11, 1973. 

80 Cabfe fr° m Amb. Godley to Kissinger, January 20, 1973. 

^Memorandum of Conversation, Kissinger to representatives of the National League of Fam- 
ilies, January 29, 1973. • 
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The general problem we had with Laos and Cambodia in 
negotiating this agreement. Hanoi wanted to maintain the 
fiction that it had no control over its friends in those other 
two countries, that they were sovereign governments. In 
~ retrospect with respect to Cambodia, that turned out to be 
largely true. In fact, Vietnam invaded Cambodia a few 
years later, so they clearly didn’t have control over the 
Khme r Rouge and some of the other elements. 

But they certainly had large control in Laos, so our di- 
lemma was to try to make this agreement as airtight as 
we could throughout Indochina, including on the POW/ 

MIA. question. And we came up with, frankly, compro- 
mises that were not fully satisfactory, of unilateral state- 
ments and so on . . . : 

We didn’t get everything we wanted, mcluding the Laos 
and Cambodia: dimensions were clearly not as good as we 
would have liked . , - the final agreement was certainly 
■ not airtight. 52 

The issue of U.S. aid 

The concept of U.S. contributions to postwar reconstruction in 
Southeast Asia was first raised by President Lyndon Johnson in a 
speech at Johns Hopkins University on April 7, 1965. Regular, 
albeit general, references to such aid were, made later by officials 
both of the Johnson and Nixon Administrations, - 
. The DRV made it dear-during the secret talks that US. econom- 
ic assistance Was essential to any agreement reached' between the 
two sides. During testimony before , the Montgomery Committee in 
1976, Under Secretary of State Philip Habib, who had attended 
some of the secret negotiating sessions during the war as a member 
of Dr. Kissinger’s staff, noted: 

In one of the first lists of negotiating points put forward 
by the North Vietnamese, the Communist side bracketed 
the release of prisoners with what they described as U.S. 

: responsibility for war damage in Vietnam” in a single 
numbered point , . . I know of no instance in which an ad- 
versary so openly treated this humanitarian problem in 
this way. We recognized from an early date what we were 
up against 58 

Also, the following exchange took place during the Select Com- 
mittee’s deposition of Ambassador Vernon Walters: 

Q: Was there ever any effort by the North Vietnamese 
that you were aware of to link the subject of our payments 
to them with the release of our prisoners? • ,, 

A: Reparations were sine qua non for peace, return the 

prisoners for everything. ■ ' „ 

Q: From the North Vietnamese perspective, you mean' 

- A: Yes. 54 " 


** Lord testimony* September 21, 1992. 

,s Montomery Committee hearings, July 21, 1976. , * . . • 

M Deposition of Vernon Walters, September 1, 1992, pp. 33-34. 
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The clearest indication that the North Vietnamese continued to 
link POW /MIA provisions with a commitment for U.S. aid during 
the latter stages of negotiations occurred on September 26, 1972. 
During a negotiating session on th at date, Dr. Kiss in ger asked f o r 
assurances that all American prisoners, including those in Laos 
and Cambodia, would be returned as a result of the agreement. Le 
Due Tho responded by saying: 

If you satisfactorily solve the political question and the 
question of reparations, then we can find an understand- 
ing^ s v: -y- y- - 

As Dr. Kissinger and Ambassador Winston Lord both testified to 
the Committee, the U.S. understood that the DRV would not have 
signed an agreement in January 1973 in the absence of an Ameri- 
can commitment to contribute to postwar reconstruction through- 
out Indochina. Nevertheless, there was a good deal of haggling over 
the possible amounts. The DRV continually upped its demands 
based on the ongoing damage being inflicted by U.S. bombing. In 
addition, the North Vietnamese referred to the possible aid as 
“reparations;’’ while the U.S. side insisted that it be referred to as 
“reconstruction aid.” Finally, Dr. Kissinger argued for a provision 
that was as vague as possible, while the DRV wanted a specific and 
binding commitment. 

Article 21 of the PPA provides that: 

v ■' The United States anticipates that this Agreement will 
v : ; usher in an era of reconciliation with the Democratic Re- - 
public of Vietnam as with all the peoples of Indochina. In 
pursuance of its traditional role, the United States will 
contribute to healing the wounds of war and to postwar re- 
construction of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
throughout Indochina. 

The inclusion of Article 21 caused considerable controversy in 
the United States. As described in pages 114-117 of the Montgom- 
ery Committee report, Dr. Kissinger and other Administration offi- 
cials denied at the time and for years afterwards that any negotia- 
tions or agreements concerning specific amounts of aid had been 
conducted. \; 

These denials occurred notwithstanding a secret letter from 
President Nixon to DRV Premier Pham Van Dong that was hand- 
delivered on February 1, 1973, four days after the agreement was 
signed. The letter, which reflected an understanding reached be- 
tween Dr. Kissinger and Le Due Tho during the January negotia- 
tions, included the following U.S. commitments: 

1. The Government of the United States of America will 
contribute to postwar reconstruction in North Vietnam 
without any political conditions. 2. Preliminary U.S. stud- 
ies indicate that the appropriate programs for the U.S. 
contribution to postwar reconstruction will fall in the 
range of $3.25 billion of grant aid over 5 years. Other 
forms of aid will be agreed upon between the two par- 


** Transcript, Kissinger-Le Due Tho negotiations, Paris, September 26, 1972. 
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ties. ... 3. The U.S. will propose to the DRV the forma- 
tion of a Joint Economic Commission. ... 4 to develop 
programs for the U S. contribution to reconstruction of 
: North Vietnam. , . . - . 

In regard to other forms of aid, U.S. studies indicate :: 
that the appropriate programs could fall in the range of 1 
to 1.5 billion dollars. . .” . 56 

A separate codicil to the letter contained the heading “Under- 
standing Regarding Economic Reconstruction Program.” It referred 
to the recommendations of the Joint Economic Commission “men- 
tioned in the President’s note” being implemented by each member 
“in accordance with its own constitutional provisions.” 

The record of negotiations supports Dr. Kissinger’s contention 
that he repeatedly informed the DRV that any reconstruction as- 
sistance would have to be approved by the U.S. Congress and could 

not be guaranteed by the Executive Branch acting alone. ; 

Another important issue relating to President Nixon’s promise of 
aid is whether it was meant to be linked with any of the POW / 
MIA provisions of the agreement and associated understandings. 
During the cojirse of the secret talks, Dr. Kissinger stated consist- 
ently the U.S. position that reconstruction aid was a humanitarian 
matter that stood alone. In the September 26, 1972 exchange cited 
above, however, Le Due Tho explicitly linked the resolution of the 
issue concerning U.S. POWs in Laos to “the political question and 
the question of reparations.” _ 

It seems,' given this record, that the U.S. and DRV took mirror 
image views of the relationship between the promise of American 
aid and the release of POWs in Laos. It was the U.S. position that 
the prisoners must be released whether or not aid was forthcoming. 
The DRV’s preferred position was that aid be forthcoming whether 
or not prisoners were released. Although U.S. negotiators success- 
fully avoided any linkage of the issues in the agreement, they obvi- 
ously could not prevent DRV officials from subsequently raising 
the issue of aid in response to U.S. demands that they comply more 
fully with the POW/MIA provisions of the accords. 

The agreement 

The Paris Peace Accords consisted of the Agreement to End the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam and four protocols including 
one on prisoners and detainees. On the military side, the Agree- 
ment provided for an immediate ceasefire, the simultaneous with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces and return of military and civilian POWs 
within 60 days of the signing, and a prohibition on the introduction 
of troops, military advisers of personnel into South Vietnam 
during the 60 day period. It also allowed the GVN and PRG to re- 
place worn out military equipment and materiel after the ceasefire 
and established military commissions to oversee implementation of 
the military provisions. 

With respect to political issues, the Agreement provided for the 
exercise of the right of self-determination by the South Vietnamese 
people, the formation by the PRG and the GVN of a National 
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Council to organize free and democratic elections, the reunification 
of Vietnam by peaceful means, and a U.S. commitment to contrib- 
ute to the postwar reconstruction of Indochina, including Vietnam. 

Provisions for the release of prisoners and accounting for MIAs 
were contained in Chapter III, Articles 8(a) and 8(b): ' ' 

article 8 

(a) The return of captured military personnel and for- 
eign civilians of the parties shall be carried out simulta- 
neously with and completed not later than the same day 
as the troop withdrawal mentioned in Article 5. The par- 
ties shall exchange complete lists of the above-mentioned 
captured militwy personnel and foreign civilians on the 
day of the signing of this Agreement. 

(b) The parties shall help each other to get information 
abont those military personnel and foreign civilians of the 
parties missing in action, to determine the location and 
take care of the graves of the dead so as to facilitate the 
exhumation and repatriation of the remains, and to take 

; any such other measures as may be required to get infor- .... 
mation about those still considered missing in action. 

The responsibility for implementing article 8 during the 60 day 
simultaneous prisoner release/troop withdrawal period was dele- 
gated to a Four Party Joint Military Commission (FPJMC) and its 
subcommission on captured persons. Thereafter, a Four Party Joint 
Military Team (FPJMT) would assume responsibility for account- 
ing for MIAs. 

In addition to Article 8, the Agreement included a Protocol on 
Prisoners and Detainees. The Protocol specified the terms of pris- 
oner release including— among other things — the immediate, com- 
plete exchange of lists of captured persons; the return of prisoners 
at a rate no slower than the rate of withdrawal of the re mainin g 
U.S. forces; a requirement that captured persons be treated hu- 
manely; permission for Red Cross visits to all places of detention 
within 15 days; and a requirement that the return of prisoners not 
be delayed or prevented for any reason, including a possible convic- 
tion for war crimes. 

With respect to Laos, State Department Deputy Legal Adviser 
George Aldrich authored a memorandum following the signing of 
the agreement that noted: 

The DRV has assured us that, although not covered by 
the agreement, ‘all U.S. military and civilian prisoners de- 
tained in Laos shall be released no later than 60 days fol- 
lowing the signature of the agreement.’ The DRV has also 
assured us that it would be responsible for making the nec- 
essary arrangements with the Pathet Lao. 

Article 8(b) of the agreement concerning the account for 
missing in action and the location of graves does not apply 
to Laos. Similarly, the functions of the Four Party Joint 
Military Commission with regard to dead and missing per- 
sons under article 10(a) of the protocol on the return of 
prisoners, do not extend to Laos. Therefore, it will be nec- 
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essary to conclude further arrangements for tracing the 
missing and finding graves in Laos. 57 

Article 20 of the Agreement was intended to pave the way for a 
regionwide cease fire and withdrawal of foreign forces: 

■ (a) The parties participating in the Paris Conference on - 

Vietnam shall strictly respect the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Cambodia and the 1962 Geneva Agreements on 
v Laos, which recognized the Cambodian and the Lao peo- 
ples’ fundamental national rights! i.e., the independence, 
sovereignty, unity, and territorial integrity of these coun- 
tries. The parties shall respect the neutrality of Cambodia 
and Laos. 

The parties participating in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam undertake to refrain from using the territory of 
Cambodia and the territory of Laos to encroach on the sov- 
ereignty and security of one another and of other coun- 
tries. ”7-' : r "-T' ’ T 

(b) Foreign countries shall put an end to all military ac- 
tivities in Cambodia and Laos, totally withdraw from and 
refrain from reintroducing into these two countries troops, 
military advisers and military personnel, armaments, mu* 
nitions and war materiel. . . .*?-■ 

Also of interest is Article 21, cited above, which contains a gener- 
al U.S. commitment to “contribute to healing the wounds of war 
and to postwar reconstruction of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and throughout Indochina.” - - 

Finally, Article 22 of the Agreement stated: 

The strict implementation of this agreement will create 
conditions for establishing a new, equal, and mutually ben- 
eficial relationship between the United States and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam on the basis of respect for 
each other’s independence and sovereignty, and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ACCORDS: THE FIRST SIXTY DAYS 

General expectations 

Given the uncertainties of war, the failure of North Vietnam 
previously to provide what the U.S. considered a complete list of 
captured Americans, and the prior unwillingness of communist 
forces in Laos, Cambodia or South Vietnam to provide any list at 
all, estimates of the likely number of Americans to be returned 
when the Agreement was finalized varied widely. 

On the day the agreement was signed, the DIA listed 667 Ameri- 
can military and civilian personnel as POW and 1,986 as Missing 
in Action. There was not enough certain knowledge behind these 
apparently precise numbers, however, to justify confident predic- 
tions as to the number of Americans who would be coming home. 

87 Memorandum, George Aldrich, Deputy Legal Adviser, Department of State, January 27, 

' 1973. . 

•• Article 20, Farit Peace Accords. 
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Between 1970 and January, 1973, when the PPA was signed, the 
Nixon Administration had mounted a public campaign around the 
POW issue to rally U.S, public support and to put pressure on the 
DRV. During this period, both President Nixon and Secretary of 
Defense Laird referred to “1600” American POWs and Congress ap- 
pro veda Resolution, with Administration backing, calling for the 
release of the “1500 American servicemen . imprisoned by Com- 
munist forces in southeast Asia.” 59 
The Committee conducted a deposition of Col. Lawrence Robson, 
whose responsibilities as a staff member to the Military Assistance 
Command in Vietnam included the maintenance of files on service- 
men who had been lost. Col. Robson recalls a meeting of service 
representatives at CINCPAC headquarters in Hawaii in August, 
1972 ih which the estimated number of returnees varied from 400 
to 1600. 

General Eugene Tighe told the Committee that Admiral Gayler, 
CINCPAC, had recei ved a tasking from the JCS fajflie sunamer of 
1972 to work with the serrice intelligehce agencies to compile as 
complete a list of potential POWs as possible. The goal, said Gener- 
al Tighe in testimony before the Select Committee, was: 

... To compile a list, by military service, of the names . . . - 
of each missing individual of which sufficient intelligence 
and other data was available to reasonably expert that he 
had survived and would be returned on successful conclu- 
sion of the Paris negotiations. 

The standards we used for determining whether to show 
. a-missing individual on the list or not as an anticipated re- ■-* 
tumee may have been more liberal or less than those used v : 
elsewhere. I have no way of knowing. They were intended 
to be as accurately anticipatory as humanly possi- 
■ ble. . . . 60 /. . .■ 

General Tighe remembers that the list compiled by CINCPAC 
contained from 900-1000 names and was sent to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Unfortu- 
nately, the Select Committee has not been able to locate any record 
of the list. ■ .. ".v 

Admiral Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the JCS from 1970-1974, 
told the Committee that the range of expected returnees, to the 
best of his recollection, was between 400 and 600, with the possibili- 
ty of going as high as 1100, given the uncertainties. Admiral 
Moorer attributed the differences in expectations at this point to 
differences in criteria used to place names on the various lists. 

JSxpectatiQns with respect to Americans lost in Laos 

The confident assurances provided by the President and Dr. Kis- 
singer with respect to the return of prisoners throughout Indochina 
were particularly encouraging to the' families of American airmen 
downed in Laos. In January, 1973, DIA listed 354 Americans as 
MAmW^but only 12 as POW. The most tangible evidence of 
live U.S. POWs, such as letters to family members and the ac- 
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knowledgement of the enemy that particular individuals were 
being held, was lacking in Laos. But the large number of airmen 
downed but not confirmed dead, coupled with a variety of other in- 
dications, gave grounds for hope that a significant number of those 
captured in Laos might be coming home. • 

William Sullivan, U.S. Ambassador to Laos from 1964 until 1969, 
recaUs receiving information during that time indicating the possi- 
ble or probable capture of “around 10” U.S. airmen. He told the 
Committee ‘1 got the sense that it (total U.S. prisoners in Laos) 
was not a large number. That is . . . less than twenty.” According 
to the Ambassador, the U.S. believed that the prisoners were being 
held at two locations, Xianghoang and Sam Neua, both of which he 
said were under the control of the North Vietnamese. 61 

In May, 1970, Mr. Sullivan, now Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that “most Americans captured by C ommunis t, 
forces in Laos remain in Laos.” 42 ~r : ~ v~"'~ • 

Mr. Sullivan’s successor as Ambassador to Laos, McMurtrie 
Godley, was less certain in his testimony about the possible pres- 
ence of U.S. POWs in Laos. He told the Committee that: 

The only reliable sources we had about MIAs or POWs 
were, of course, Air Force reports as to losses over Laos 
and Air America, which lost several men in Northern 
Laos. ... j'' 

We had, in Vientiane, a special team interrogating 
many Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese prisoners about 
American prisoners or MIAs: The information we gathered 
was not, however, hard proof, but you might say collateral 
information. . . . 63 

Ambassador Godley and Mr. Ross Perot gave the Committee con- 
flicting accounts of Mr. Perot’s visit to Vientiane in April, 1970. 
Mr. Perot and two associates remember receiving a briefing from 
the CIA indicating that U.S. prisoners were being held by the 
Pathet Lao. Although Mr. Perot did not remember the exact 
number, his associates recall the number as 26 or 27. Neither Am- 
bassador Godley nor the CIA station chief who allegedly provided 
the briefing recall the meeting, nor do they confirm that the U S 
had solid intelligence of that many prisoners being held in Laos. 
However, a former U.S. Embassy officer in Vientiane, James 
Murphy, recalled during his deposition to the Committee that he 
had, in fact, escorted Mr. Perot to a meeting with the CIA station 
chief at the U.S. Embassy. 

The extent of roughly contemporaneous U.S. intelligence infor- 
mation is reflected in an April 17, 1974 memorandum prepared by 
the DIA for the various armed service intelligence agencies. Ac- 
cording to the memo, "it is clear that the Pathet Lao had captured 
some U.S. personnel.” Among these were Mr. Eugene DeBruin, a 
civilian, and Lt. Col. David Hrdlicka, USAF. Photographs of both 
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men m captivity had appeared in Pathet Lao publications. Pathet 
Lao spokesman Soth Petrasy had acknowledged in May, 1966 that 

| he ,LPF were holding Mr. DeBruin and that he was in good 
health. 64 . 

Pathet Lao Statements. Although the statements were later to be 
recanted, other LPF statements made prior to Operation Home- 
coming heightened U.S. expectations concerning the release of pris- 
on * rs - asjeil. For example, in September, 1968, Soth Petrasy told 
a ,V-®- official that pilots are generally kept near the area in 
which their plane is downed and therefore may be found through- 
out Laos from the south to the north.” 65 ^ k 

■ . In April 1971, Prince Souphanouvong, Chairman of the LPF Cen- 
tral Committee, made the following statement concerning prison- 


' Th e LPF has made public a concrete policy toward 

? n ? m y soldiers or agents captured or giving themselves up, - 

including GIs. All the American pilots engaged in bomb- 
ings or: toxic .chemical sprays on Lao territory are consid- 
ered criminals and enemies of the Lao people. But once 
raptured, they have been treated in accordance with the 
humane policy of the LPF. The question of enemy captives 1 
including U.S. pilots, will be settled immediately after the 
U.S. stops its intervention and aggression in Laos first, 
and foremost, end the bombing of Laos territory. 66 

- According to a September 30, 1971 report in the Wall Street Jour- 
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_ The Pathet Lao, a Hanoi ally not represented at the 
Paris Peace Talks, indicate only that they will “discuss 
prisoners when the U.S. pulls out of Laos.” (Mrs. Stephen 
Hanson, whose husband a Marine captain, was seen alive 
on the ground after his helicopter was shot down over 
Laos- says a high-ranking U.S. diplomat confided to her 
that there were “70 or 80” U.S. prisoners in Laos. State 
Department officials, however, say intelligence sources in- 
dicate the possibility of “around 30 men, and that’s low- 
level stim—things like reports of Caucasians spotted on 
the Ho Chi Minh trail.” 61 


, Ih February, 1972, Soth Petrasy told an interviewer that “some 
tens of prisoners are presently being held” by the Pathet Lao. 68 
j hi, April, 1972, Soth told the press that U.S. airmen were being 
detained m various caves in northern Laos. 69 6 

n™?® 86 <y P^ s $ statements continued until as late as February 19 
'TV? »J“* -after' the PPA was signed, when Soth 
smd that the Pathet Lao had a detailed accounting of prisoners and 
where they were being held. 70 : 


u DIA Memorandum, April 17, 1974. 
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DIA Background Paper— 1992. Toward the end of its investiga- 
tion, the Committee was provided with a Defense Intelligence 
Agency Background Paper on Laos. According to that document: 

Prisoners who were captured in Laos by the NVA (North Vi- 
etnamese Army) were immediately transferred to North Viet- 
nam and detained there until the end of the war. Second, intel- 
ligence indicates that after 1968/9, all prisoners captured in 
Laos were turned over to the North Vietnamese Army for 
transport to North Vietnam, regardless of where they were 
captured or by whom. 71 

January 27, 1973: The lists are exchanged 

Under the peace agreement, release of POWs and withdrawal of 
U.S. troops were to be completed within 60 days of the signing of 
the PPA, or by March 26. The re sponsibility for implementing 
th&se provisions was vested in a Four Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion (FPJMC) headed, for the U.S., by General Gilbert Woodward. 
Reports from the U.S. delegation to the JMC were rendered direct- 
ly to General Wbyand, Commander of the Mil i ry Asfiig tep rp Hnrn- 
mand, Vietnam (MACVj, and copied to Dr. Kissinger, A dmir al 
Moorer of the Joint Chiefs (JCS), and others. A POW subcommis- 
sion of the JMC was formed on January 30, 1973, headed for the 
U.S. by Col. B.H. Russell. 

The primary objective of the U.S* delegation to the FPJMC was 
-to obtain the-return of American prisoners under both the terms of 
the agreement and the -side undeirtanding between the U.S. and 
DRV that U.S. POWs captured throughout Indochina would be re- 
turned. The unit’s historian described the reason this way: 

First, they were to ensure the return of the American 
prisoners of war. Given the reduced level of U.S. troop in- 
volvement in Vietnam by January, 1973, the return of 
prisoners was the major emotional motivating force for the 
Americans. It was probably also the only issue over which 
the United States could justify a renewal of bombing raids 
or other measures involving military force, should the 
North Vietnamese clearly demonstrate their intent to vio- 
late the provisions and understandings reached in Paris 
concerning the prisoner return. The return of the Ameri- 
can captives was also a goal on which almost all Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam or at home, could agree. 72 

The lists of U.S. prisoners were placed in American hands short- 
ly after noon, eastern standard time, on January 27. The lists from 
the DRV and the PRG included a total of 586 Americans to be re- 
turned, and 64 as having died in captivity. This left 80 Americans 
listed as POW (reduced to 73 after the DRV/Laos list was released 
on February 1), and 1,276 listed by DIA as MIA. 


; ’‘ Defense Intelligence Agency, background paper on “Laos and the 'Black Hole' Theory, p. 2 
(undated). . . 

Scott, Sixty Days to Peace. Implementing the Paris Peace Accords. Vietnam . 
1973 National Defense University, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D.C., 1982, p. 59. 
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Reaction: Disappointment and dismay 

The Select Committee was told by numerous witnesses that ther e 
was widespread disappointment, especially within the Department 
of Defense. about the number of names on the list. Genera] Eugene 
Tlghe, for example, remembers “shock and sadness at the paucity 
of the lists of names we received versus what we expected.” 73 Simi- 
larly, Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird told the Committee that 
I was disappointed with the list because I hoped that there would 
be more. . . 74 

U.S officials were particularly distressed by the fact that the 
lists did not include any Americans who were believed held prison- 
er m Laos, although two Americans listed as MIA in were on 
the list provided by the Viet Cong. The U.S. was certain that the 
DRV had information concerning at least some prisoners captured 
in Laos, because the DIA believed that at least a small number of 
Americans had been captured in Laos by the North Vietnamese 
and transferred to prison in Hanoi. _ 

Families of missing Americans that were not included on the 
lists were also dismayed, especially concerning the lack of a list of 

B iers captured in Laos, Mrs. Phyllis Galanti, chairman of the 
of the National League of POW/MIA Families, told the As- 
sociated Press on January 28, 1973 that “Everything we have been 
told led us to believe there would be a list.” 75 
At a meeting of the WSAG Group on Jan. 29, Dr. Kissinger 
asked for the Defense Department’s reaction to the lists: - 

- - Mr Kissinger. Were there any surprises in_the list of 
- POWs from North Vietnam? ' 

JCS Staff Representative (name redacted). It was 
pretty close to what we expected. We’re hoping for forty 
more on the list of those in Laos. 

Defense Dept. Representative (name redacted). Our 
list had 591 and the one they gave us consisted of 555 
(refers to military POWs Only), plus 55 who died in captiv- 
ity. Some of the 555 were not on our lists, although not 
many. There remain 56 who were previously carried as 
POWs, but are not on either of the lists they gave Us : . . 

The information they have given us about prisoners in 
North Vietnam is quite accurate. We don’t know what we 
will get from Laos. We have only six known prisoners in 
Laos, although we hope there may be forty or forty-one. 

We have known very little about the caves where they 
keep the prisoners in Laos. We just got the first photos of 
those caves recently and Our impression is that they are 
pretty big. We think they are holding a lot more than six 
prisoners there. 

State Dept. Representative (name redacted). We expect 
none from Cambodia? 

JCS: They said there were none in Cambodia and we 
have no record of any there. 7 6 


” Select Committee hearing, June 24, 1992. 

,, Se 1(ct . Committee hearing, September 21, 1992. 
’* Associated Press, January 28, 1973. 

’• Transcript, WSAG meeting, January 29, 1973. 



American protests 

US. protests about the failure of the DRV to produce a list of 
POWs captured in Laos were raised immediately at meetings of the 
JMCLand direct communications between the American and 
North Vietnamese negotiating teams. On January 29, 1973 Deputy 
National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft cabled the U.S. delega- 
tion to the peace talks in Paris that a letter from President Nixon 
to the DRV on the subject of reconstruction aid had been prepared, 
but that it should not be delivered until the DRV had produced a 
list of U.S. prisoners captured in Laos. After the DRV failed to 
produce the list at a meeting on January 30, a note was sent to Le 
Due Tho the following day warning that the issue could jeopardize 
Dr. Kissinger’s planned trip to Hanoi to discuss economic aid 

Finally, on February 1, the exchange of the letter from President 
Nixon and the list of prisoners captured in Laos took place. Col. 
George Guay, wh o m ade t he exchange for the U.S. side, described 
it in a cable to Brent Scowcroft of the National Security Council 
staff: 

I exchanged the President’s memorandum for the list of 

. U.S. prisoners in Laos . ... at 1600 (Paris time) today. 

When I. arrived, he made a grab for the envelope contain* 
ing the message and without breaking his finger s, I told 
him that my instructions were to exchange the memoran- 
dum for his list. He then said I could read his list while he 
read the memorandum and if we didn’t like what we read_ 
we could, return each other’s papers. At this with a huge 
smile while he again reached for the envelope. I smiled in 
return and while picking up the envelope with both Hands 
(tight grip) asked him if he had the list. . . . He went to a 
cabinet and produced an envelope from which we extract- 
ed what was obviously a very short list of names . . '. there 
is a total of 10 people on the list, eight military and two 
civilians. . . . When he finished reading the memoran- 
dum, I asked him if that was the total ' list available. He 
wrahed that was all “they” gave him and that they (the 
NV) were attempting to establish procedures to verify the 
existing situation with the Pathet Lao. . . . I did not tell 
him that I felt like returning the list and taking back the 
memorandum until they displayed a more serious attitude. 

In all honesty, though, he did seem to be somewhat embar- 
rassed when he said that was all “they’’ had given him. 77 

Reactions to the DRV/Laos list 

As of February 1, 1973, 352 Americans were listed as MIA in 
Laos. Of these, two were on the list provided by the DRV. Of the 12 
Americans listed as POW in Laos, three were on the list. 

American officials were concerned by the small number of indi- 
viduals on the DRV/Laos list, compared to the total number of 
U.S. servicemen unaccounted for in Laos. They were concerned, as 
well, by DIA’s belief that the list appeared to consist entirely of 
prisoners captured by the North Vietnamese, not the LPF— even 


"Cable from CoL Guay to Gen. Soowcroft, February 1,1973. 



t m? g i ? R X clmmed to have received the list from the 

hPF. Individuals like Eugene DeBruin and David Hr dli c ka . who 
were known to have been taken captive by the Pathet Lao, were 
not included. In addition, the Laos list, unlike the DRV and PRG 
hsts released on January 27, did hot include the names of any 
Americans who had died in captivity. 

President Nixon s Cable to Pham Van Dong. The official U.$. re* 

«!?d • )¥' ZP co » ve yed in a cable from President 

Nixon to Prime Minister Pham Van Dong on February 2nd: 

k'.v. " The list of American prisoners held in Laos which was 
presented m Paris on February 1, 1973 is unsatisfactory. 

U.S. records show that there are 317 American military 
men unaccounted for in Laos and it is inconceivable that 
0 ttl tt° • these men would be held prisoner in Laos. 

Tne United States side has on innumerable occasions 
toade clear its extreme concern with the prisoner issue. < 
Inere can be no doubt therefore that the implementation 
of any American undertaking is related 4o the satisfactory 
resolution of this problem. It should also be pointed out 

that failure to provide a complete list of prisoners in Laos * 

or a satisfactory explanation of the low number thus far 
presented would seriously impair the mission of Dr. Kis- 
singer to Hanoi. 78 

There is no record in National Security Council or White House 
files of a sp^ific response from the DRV to this cable, norls there 
any mdication of further U.$. threats to cancel Dr. Kissinger’s trip " 
t° t Hanoi because the North Vietnamese had not responded favor- 

fmm G * a *L W knT h r ad P ersona % delivered the cable 

nnv N“? n to the DRV representative, characterised the 

DRV official s reaction m this way: 

He said in effect that one should appreciate the difficul- 
ties involved m finding pilots who were downed in Laos. 

You must understand, he added, that we have the best of 
intentions as we have already proven during the negotia- 
tions, but there are real practical problems associated with 

the recovery of these people. There were instances where 
both sides searched in vain after an aircraft had been ob- 
served going down. The brush is a long way from civiliza- 
tion and Laos is scarcely populated. I replied that even 
under the worst conditions possible it was difficult to 
accept the fact that only ten people had been identified. 

That even on a percentage basis, he should understand it 
would be difficult for anyone to believe the figure 
presented. . . . He replied . . . we have not come this far 

■ • •. ’ jifv on to a handful of Americans, after all what 
would that prove ... . 7 9 

A? f on ti nue d for Dr Kissinger's trip to North Viet- 

T Administration remained publicly dissatisfied with the 

Laos hst. In testimony before the House Foreign Relations Commit- 





■‘py- 

tee on February 8, for example, Secretary of State Rogers said that; 
“we do not regard the Lao list as complete.” 80 

Dr. Kissinger’s visit to Hanoi 

Prior to the signing of the peace agreement, Dr. Kissinger and Le 
Due Tho had discussed the possibility of a visit by Kissinger to 
Hanoi for the purpose of dramatizing the peace agreement and ini- 
tiating a process of postwar planning that would include substan- 
tial amounts of U.S. aid. 

Discrepancy ebses 

In preparation for Dr. Kissinger’s trip to Hanoi, the DIA pre- 
pared a list of 80 individuals, many of whom the agency listed as 
POW but who were not on the January 27 DRV or Viet Cong lists. 
In some cases, these were individuals who had been photographed 
or interviewed while in North Vietnamese custody. Others involved 
airmen whom the UiS. Had 'resMf to beUeve“sumved their inci- : 
dent and may have been taken into captivity. According to Dr. 
Roger Shields, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, there were 
also some cases about whom' the U.S. knew very little, but whose 
names were added iri the hope that the DRV would provide infor- 
mation and also to test the good faith of the North Vietnamese. 
Folders on approximately 20 of the strongest cases accompanied 
Dr. Kissinger to Hanoi. 

The DIA talking .points prepared ior Dr. Kissinger stressed the 
fact that the prisoners-on the DRV/Laos list had been captured not 
-by the-Pathet Lao, but by the North Vietnamese. The DIA also 
stated that approximately 215 men-from the 350 U.S. personnel 
missing in Laos “were lost under circumstances that the enemy 
probably has information regarding their fate.” 81 

Accompanied by Deputy Assistant Secretary of State William 
Sullivan, Dr. Kissinger arrived in Hanoi on February 10 for three 
days of meetings with DRV leaders, including Pham Van Dong and 
Le Due Tho. During a 3 and Vi hour meeting on the first day, Dr. 
Kissinger raised the issue of the U.S. POWs and a number of file 
folders were given to the North Vietnamese for the purpose of in- 
vestigation. As Ambassador Sullivan recalled for the Committee: 

I do recall that one of the cases involved, I believe a 
Navy Lieutenant Commander, Navy pilot, who had been 
shot down and had been photographed and used in a 
North Vietnamese propaganda photo. 

And Dr. Kissinger pulled that out and we discussed this 
and used it as a sort of serious discrepancy which existed, 
and therefore merited more study. And we went through, I 
would say, a half dozen of them, but I don’t think all of 
them . . . 8Z : i. 

Dr. Kissinger recalls in his memoirs: 

We knew of at least 80 instances in which an American 
serviceman had been captured alive and subsequently dis- 


10 House Foreign Affaire Committee hearing, February 8, 1973, p. 7. 
#1 DIA Talking Points for Dr. Kissinger, Feb. 6, 1973. 
ts Select Committee hearing, September 21, 1992. 
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spewed. The evidence consisted either of voice commnni. 

cations from the ground in advance of capture or photo- 

graphs and names published by the Communists Yet none 

these men was on the list of POWs S3 over Xf 

^freement, ^ Were they dead? How did dSy dte" 

Were they missing? How was that possible after capture’ I 

called special attention to the 19 cases where Sures of 

had been published in th e CommiKt press. 

han^ R g rephed n <»«>®mittally that the lists 
handed over to us were complete •» ( . 

n T r recei 7¥ ^.explanation of what could 
possibly .have happened to prisoners Whose pictures had 
appeared m communist newspapers, much less the airmen 
t£e gS& volce communications had safely reached ; 

Meanwhile, the two sides went ahead with discussion*! vi. 
construction aid and announced the creation of 
Commission which would re^vdand^dminktn^tT 1 ^ %®“ on ? 1 c 

After all this anguish of war . . . there might be a 

^ '$*?" wpu ¥ to the reconstruttion of 
their country and improving relations With the ou tsid e 
world, and if you look at the concluding statements that - 
Le Due 1110 and I made off the top of our heads after a.20 

s ^ sio ? ( the .Previous October), you wfll’ 
see that that was a dominant theme. 

And m fact when I went to Hanoi in February, that was 
one of my hopes I remember one of the neiremen accom- 

f“pi, 0n 4 v pl f? e said ’ what you’re really hoping 

in HaS? 2X1“ D ?*¥ 6 . who was then Prime Minlstef 
TT^P would turn out to a Chou En-Lai and T c&id 

that s right, that’s what I would like to see happen. 84 8 
Enforcing the Indochina understanding 

DRV I®* 86 - ^ m ®? can prisoners on the January 27 

5srt 

Laos, based on the assurances provided to Dr. Kissinger bv Le Dnr 

toed bv&e P«te f the ^t place. No prisoners actually cap- 
iurea py the Pathet Lao were scheduled for release Th/ ttsT 

hoped however, that the negotiation of a ceaseS^betwSn tife 
onere”^? toSto mf fif* r TL t “ the please of U.S. pris- 

_ U.S. hopes were strengthened on February 17 1973 when Pniw 

’*? Petrasy told UPLthat Ids jp^iThad ^a*de^ 
tailed accounting of prisoners and where they are being dSeld.” He 





also said, however, that prisoners captured in Laos would he re- 
turned in Laos— a sign that the LPF did not feel bound by DRV 
assurances provided to the U.S. under the PPA. 85 

Laos ceasefire agreement . : . ... . 

On February 21, the long anticipated cease-fire agreement be- 
tween Royal Lao and Pathet Lao forces was signed. The pact called 
for the formation of a coalition government and the subsequent re- 
lease within 60 days of all POWs, regardless of nationality, held by 
any side. (Although it was hoped at the time that the agreement 
would be implemented almost immediately, the coalition govern- 
ment was not formed until 14 months later.) . . _ . 

Also on February 21, Soth Petrasy insisted again that the issue 
of prisoners in Laos had not been settled by the Paris Peace Agree- 
ment. “Whatever U.S. and North Vietnam agreed to regarding 
prisoners captured in Laos is not my concern. The question of pris- 
oners taken in Laos is to be resolved by the Lao themselves and 
cannot be negotiated by outside parties over the heads of the 
Lao.” 86 

The day the Laos ceasefire agreement was signed, John Gunther 
Dean, Charge’ at the U.S. Embassy in Vientiane, was told by Soth 
Petrasy that the Pathet Lao “does hold foreign prisoners, including 

ArnfflC flT iP— 1 * ■ ‘ ' 

Dr. Kissinger, returning from China, then cabled to the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Vientiane suggesting that “Dean follow up his recent con- 
versation with Soth by seeking detailed information concerning 
those (U.S. prisoners) held_and by proposing arrangements for their 
early release.” 87 

On March 13, the subject of U.S. POWs in Laos was discussed at 
a meeting of the WSAG in the White House: 

State Dew. Representative (name redacted). You won’t 
complete the withdrawal until the Lao prisoners are re- 
leased? ' 

Kissinger. Yes, that’s right. ' „ 

Defense Dept. Representative (name redacted). How 
many are there in Laos? • ■ •• , , , 

NSC Staff (name redacted). They’ve told us they hold 
more American prisoners than the eight on the list we re- 
ceived from North Vietnam. , , , , 

Kissing er. They have? They told us they hold more than 

^SC Staff. That’s right. 

State. We’ve had contact with the Pathet -Lao several 

.' times. ' ■ .• . . 

Kissinger. And they have admitted they hold more? 

j^tate yes 

Kissin ger. I didn’t know that. How many more? 

State. They haven’t said. They’ve been giving us the 
runaround on the details. This is something you may want 
to keep in mind. You may want to notify the DRV that the 


•* UPI report, Soth Petrasy statement, February 17, 1973. 
•• Soth Petrasy statement, February 21, 1973. 

V Cable from br. Kissinger to Ambassador Godley. 



■ fe-S '***** wm y»° i^« tte thr.ua 

■v-^r- Kissinger. Yes. 88 

The following day, the U.S. sent a message ♦„ nnv , . 

fkw^SSS'- 

U.S. air strikes against the Ho Chi Minh Trail ufcn^i, 0 ^ U1 ^ ensive 

released on March 16 . Dr. Kissinger’s rationale for aIS? wa f 
bombing is described in a memorandum to the President «iv 

anticipation of further develoSienfe"* ^release and m 

The problerii gets mnse 

more difficult. In Saigon on MarchTq “ became even 

Sd £?tafe?h P e P t r L ChKl "" Ami ^ 

. The U.S. side has become increasingly disturbed ah™*- 

^a&asMwasfc ssziSiffift 

equivocal understanding thrall’ Ameri^n ^ andu ?* 

■ .■ =■ 

SSSnu’s MdLPF 8 ^“Jy-.^rther converslti 

feS 5^/5®?^ ive to the POW subcommission in- 


••Transcript, WSAG n* 

" Memorandum to the 
#0 Pillard, p. 92. 
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In addition, as the U.S. side has made clear on many oc- 
casions, the list of Only nine American prisoners presented 
belatedly by the Pathet Lao is clearly incomplete. There 

continues to be no satisfactory explanation concerning the 

smallness of this list nor any assurances that further ef- 
forts will be forthcoming. . 

In view of the very short time left before the deadlme 
for the release of American prisoners in Laos, the U.S. side 
expects an immediate response to this message and the 
firm assurance of the DRV side that it will live up to its 
solemn responsibilities. Failure to do so would have the 
most serious consequences. Certainly the U.S. side cannot 
be expected to complete its withdrawals from South Viet- 
nam until this closely linked question is satisfactorily re- 
solved. 91 ■ 

US. inUlligerue assessment 

The new DRV position on prisoners in Laos was clearly contrary 
to the assurances provided to Dr. Kissinger by Le Due Tho. As a 
result, it invited a tough American resjjonse. On March 21, whim 
Administration officials were considering what to recommend, 
acting DIA Director John R. Deane, Jr. sent a secret memorandum 
to Admiral Moorer concerning the intelligence community stow 
of the POW situation in Laos. General Deane wrote that the DRV s 
purported "Laos list” of February 1, 1973 was limited exclusively to 
U.S.-POWs captured in Laos by the North Vietnamese and did 
“not represent U.S. POWs captured by the Pathet Lao.” General 
Deane said it was the intelligence community’s view that: There 
is evidence that the Pathet Lao have information on captured/ 
missing U.S. personnel and should be able to provide a list of alive 
PWs in addition to information on the fate of many others 92 - 

General Deane’s memo and other intelligence reports and analy- 
ses persuaded Admiral Moorer that it was “highly likely” that the 
Pathet Lao was holding live U.S. POWs in addition to the nine on 
the DRV/Laos list. In discussions with other members of the NSC 
and WSAG, the Admiral learned that there was general agreement 
on this point among high-level national security officials. 93 

Admiral Moorer ’s March 22 coble 

The next day, March 22, 1973, Admiral Moorer sent an urgent 
cable to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific ordering that the .U.S. 
troop withdrawal be halted unless and until the DRV provided^ 
complete list of American POWs, including those held by the 
Pathet Lao. The cable reads: 

1. . . . The United States position is as follows: "The 
U.S. will complete the withdrawal of its military fonp 
from South Vietnam in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement and coinddent with the release of all, ( repeat 
all, American prisoners held throughout Indochina." 


#l Cable from Kissinger to Pham Van Dong, March 20, 1978. 

•‘Deane memo, March 21, 1973. : . 

•3 Deposition of Admiral Thomas Moorer to Select Committee, ppe. 227-230. 




commence withdrawal of the fourth increment 
until the following two conditions are met: (1) U.S. has 
been provided with a complete list of all U.S. PW’s includ- 
es those held by the Pathet Lao, as well as the time and 
place of release. ( 2 ) j The first group of PW’s have been 
physically transferred to U.S. custody. 94 

Admiral Moorer and others testified that such a far-reaching 

^ by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff without the express approval of the President, the 
National Security Adviser and the Secretary of Defense. 

In a letter to the Committee, however, former President Nixon 
'wrote: ; . • 

I do not recall directing Admiral Moorer to send this 
cable. It appears to be a statement of our policy at the 

tune, namely that we would. not commence the final phase - 

of our withdrawal untU we received a complete list of the 
last group of POWs to be released, including those from 
Laos. We had interrupted our troop withdrawal on several 

. previous occasions until we received lists of our POWs to 

be released. In tha case, we apparently interrupted our 
withdrawal again because Hanoi suddenly disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for releasing U.S. prisoners in Laos. As far as I 
can recall, I do not believe this cable was based on anv 
knowledge that-there were POWs held in Laos in addition 

_ to the nine we were aware of at that point. 35 : 

Ambassador GoUley’s cable 

Also on March 22, 1973, the U.S. Ambassador to Laos, MacMur- 
tne Codley, sent a cable to the Secretary of State advocating a two 

tured mUoe obtauung v* release of American prisoners cap- 

We believe the LPF holds, throughout Laos,- more pris- 
oner than found on the DRV list. But we believe that; for 
the time being, we should concentrate our efforts on get- 
ting these nine listed men repatriated as soon as possible. 

%e release of the nine PW’s already acknowledged seems 
possible within the time frame of the Vietnam agreement. 
xp™ e 7 e ^L we .f° uot believe it is reasonable to expect the 
w 811 “curate total PW list by 

March 28. The LPF just has not focused on the PW repa- 
triation and accounting: problem until very recently and 
probably cannot collect, in the next few days, the informa- 
tion we require. Therefore, we believe we should continue 
A h * rele ?? e . j^ e nine, acknowledged U.S. 
tu £ e buut of the Vietnam agreement, but 
deal with the questions of accounting for our MIA’s, and 
determining whether there are additional PW’s to be repa- 
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triated, within the framework and time limits of the Laos 
ceasefire and military protocol. 96 

In testimony before the Select Committee, Ambassador Godley 
could not remember whether his cable was in response to, or inde- 
pendent of, Admiral Moorer’s cable of nine hours earlier. 

The March 23 cable 

On March 23, 1973, Admiral Moorer sent a second cable to the 
United States Command in Southeast Asia. The cable, again trans- 
mitting an order approved by the President, the National Security 
Adviser and the Secretary of Defense, modified the order set forth 
in Admiral Moorer’s cable the day before. The March 23 cable di- 
rected that the U.S. troop withdrawal would be completed within 
the 60-day period as long as the nine American POWs on the DRV/ 
Laos list were released. The cable reads: 

Seek private meeting with North Vietnamese represent- ~ 
ative. Our basic concern is the release of the prisoners and 
we do not object to the PLF playing the central role as 
long as the men are returned to us. We need precise infor- 
mation and understanding on the times and place of re- 
lease of the prisoners on the list provided 1 February. The 
routes and place may be designated by the PLF. However, 
the United States must have the assurances, either pri- 
vately from you or through other channels, such as the 
United States officials in Vientiane, that their release will 
take place by 28 March before we can give assurances that 
our withdrawal will be Completed by 28 March. Of course, 
we intend to pursue the question of other U.S. personnel 
captured or missing in Laos following the release of the 
men on the 1 February list. For your information only, the 
purpose of the above is to try to get things back on track 
and moving again. 97 

The revised U.S. position did succeed in getting “things back on 
track and moving again.” On March 26, the North Vietnamese 
agreed to the release of the ten POWs on the DRV/Laos list provid- 
ed only that the actual release be made by representatives of the 
Pathet Lao. The U.S. accepted the condition, thereby clearing the 
way for the completion of American troop withdrawals and the end 
of Operation Homecoming. 9 ® 

Summary v 

After the March 19 POW Subcommission meeting in Saigon, the 
U S. faced the possibility that the prisoners on the DRV/Laos list 
would not be returned. As mentioned above, the DRV had switched 

•• Cable from Amb. Godley to Secretary of State William Rogers, March 22, 1973. 

Cable from Adm. Moorer to Gen. Woodward, March 23, 1973. 

•• In a telephone conversation with Select Committee Vice Chairman Bob Smith on December 
29, 1992, Dr. Kissinger said that he had informed President Nixon during the 60 day period 
after the peace agreement was signed that US. intelligence officials believed that the list of 
prisoners captured in Laos was incomplete. According to Dr. Kissinger, the President responded 
by directing that the exchange of prisoners on the lists go forward, but added that a failure to 
account for the additional prisoners after Operation Homecoming would lead to a resumption of 
bombing. Dr. Kissinger said that the president was later unwilling to carry through on this 
threat , v 



gears on that date and told U.S. negotiators that they would have 

. to deal directly with the Pathet Lao for the return of Americans 
captured in Laos. 

. _ Asjhe Adm its response to the DRV, the in- 

teUigence community weighed iri with information indicating that 
t^ LPF was possibly holding U.S. prisoners in addition to those on 
the DRy/Laos list. This provided inipetuS; for an even tougher' re- 
sponse than might otherwise have been given; The decision was 
made, and reflected in Admiral Moorer’s March 22' cable, to 
demand the return of all U.S. prisoners, including those held by 
the Pathet Lao. . / J 

Almost immediately following the sending of the March 22 cable 
however, the Administration apparently had second thoughts. Am- 
bassador Godley indicated that the Pathet Lao would probably not 
ba able to provide quickly a list of prisoners that it held. If true, 
this meant that adherence to the demand that all prisoners be re- 
leased might jeopardize and would certainly delay the release of 
otter prisoners, including those on the DRV/Laos list. Thus, the 
March 23 cable makes it clear that the U.S. would proceed with 
troop withdrawals if the DRV would guarantee the release of those 
on the February 1 list. Practically speaking, this had been the 
policy prior ta March 19, and it was the policy that was ultimately 
carried out. ■ 


Homecoming complete, Laos unresolved 

non /^ aEch ,. 27, ??* <**? P ri6r t0 the relea se of the prisoners on the 
DRV/Laos list, U.S. Embassy officials John Gunther Dean add 
Richard Rand met in Vientiane with LPF spokesman Soth Petrasy 
and expressed the hope that additional prisoners would be released. 
The officials reminded Soth of his earlier statements that the LPF 
was holding prisonere and discussed, in particular, the cases of 
David Hrdlicka and Eugene DeBruin. Soth replied by saying that 

he would refer the matter to his superiors in Sam Neua. 

day, Richard Kennedy and John Holdridge of the 
iNbL staff summarized the situation in a memorandum to Dr. Kis- 
singer: 


All U.S; POWs listed by the other side as having been 
captured m Vietnam or Laos are now to be released by 
March 29. There still remains, however, the problem of the 
MIAs. ^So far, little progress has been made in the Four 
Party Commission POW Subcommission on this issue. The 
Pathet Lao have indicated that there might be more POWs 
than the 9 on the list, and POWs have been identified who 
were on no list and who haven't been reported bv the 
other side as dead." , ■ 

Although the release of the prisoners on the Laos list, coupled 
W1 ~? the completion of Operation Homecoming on March 29, was 
sumcient to gain the full withdrawal of American troops, it did not 
resolve, the problem of obtaining a satisfactory accounting of Amer- 
icans lost m Laos. According to a memo sent by Assistant Secre- 


•• Memorandum from Richard Kennedy and John Holdridge to Kissinger, March 27, 1973. 
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tary of Defense Eagleburger to Secretary of Defense Richardson on 
March 28: . • 

DIA concludes that the LPF may hold a number of un- 
identified U.S. POWs although we cannot accurately judge - 
how many. The American Embassy, Vientiane, agrees with 

v.'. this judgment .... ■ v . 7 ■ 

the U.S. is prepared to accept release of the ten men on 
the 1 February list along with the other U.S. personnel 
Kping held in NVN as the final condition for complete U.S. 
troop withdrawal. However, there has been no accounting 
of U.S. personnel in Laos other than the 1 February list of 
ten who were probably all captured in Laos by the NVA 
rather than the Pathet Lao. Hence, assuming all the pns- 
oners currently being held in NVN are released by 28 

March, we still have the Laos MIA question remaining un- . 

resolved. 100 

Secretary Richardson forwarded the memo from Eagleburger to 
Dr. Kissinger that same day, including a series of options for fol- 
lowing up on the issue. Although Secretary Richardson deleted op- 
tions suggested by Eagleburger for direct military strikes against 

Laos, he included proposals to: "7 77,7,'., . v • 

Tell the LPF that the U.S. knows they hold American pris- 
'•■■ ■ oners, and demand their immediate release as welLas an ac- 
counting and information on all those who may have died; 

' conduct intensive and obvious tactical air reconnaissance of 

North and South Laos; and , , V 

direct the movement of a new carrier task force into the 

waters off Vietnam. 1 0 1 

POST-HOMECOMING 


Presidential statements 

By March 29, 1973, the most critical period for implementing the 
PPA had passed. The last of American troops had been withdrawn; 
the last of the POWs on the lists provided by the DRV and the Viet 
Cong had been released. But the President had reason to be con- 
cerned that live U.S. POWs might well remain in captivity m Indo- 
china. 102 Over a period of several weeks, beginning on February 6, 
1973 with a set of talking points provided to Dr. Kissinger by the 
DIA, and ending on March 28, 1973 with a strongly worded memo- 
randum to Dr. Kissinger from Secretary of Defense Elliot luchard- 
son, the White House had received reports indicating the possibih- 
ty that the POW release from Indochina had not been complete. As 
the intelligence community had made clear to the White^House, 
the area of gravest concern was Laos, where it was feared that live 
U.S. POWs held by the Pathet Lao had been held back despite the 
DRV’s informal promise to arrange their release. 


100 Memorandum from u> 

101 Memorandum from Richardson to Kissinger, March 28, 1973. • «*. 

»ot In a December, 1992 letter to the Select Committee, former President Nucon wrote 
“Although everyone was aware of the possibility that the 1 ^ 
tonal knowledge that any UJ5. serviceman still alive had been kept behind. 


to Richardson, March 28, 1973. 
on to Kissinger, March 28, 1973. 
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Nevertheless, the President referred only indirectly to these con- 
cerns when he told the American people that night: 

For the first time in 12 years, no American military 

forces are in Vietnam. AH of our American PGWs are on 

. . .. their way home. ;A 

A few moments latef, the President added that: 

There are still some problem areas. The provisions of 
the agreement requiring an accounting for all missing in 
action in Indochina, the provisions with regard to Laos 
and Cambodia, the provisions concerning infiltration from 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam have not been com- 
plied with -■•■■•v y 

We shall insist that North Vietnam comply with the 
agreement. And the leaders of North Vietnam should have 
no doubt as to the consequences if they fail to comply with ' 
the agreement 103 ■ 

The President did not mention that 73 of the Americans he now 
referred to as “missing in action” were still officially listed by the 
DIA as prisoners of war based on information that they were or 
may have been captured alive. Nor did the President cite the con- 
cerns of top Administration officials about the possibility that live 
Americans remained in captivity in Laos. 

It was suggested by some witnesses during the Select Commit- 
tees hearings that when the President referred to the return of 
all . . * . our American POWs,” he may have meant to~ refer 
simply to the POWs on the DRV and Viet Cong lists and not to 
downplay the possibility that other U.S. POWs were still being 
held; That would not explain* however, why the President essen- 
tially repeated his March 29 statement several times thereafter. 
On May 24, 1973, in a speech to returned POWs, for example, he 
^d tbat 1973 . . . saw ... the return of all our prisoners of 
war, And m a speech on June 15, he said that “for the first 
time in 8 years, all of our prisoners of war are home here in Amer- 
ica.” 10 * , ■ 

Twenty years later, during the Select Committee hearings, two 
high-level Nixon Administration officials (former Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird and former CIA Director and Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger) questioned the wisdom and accuracy of the 
Presidents March 29, 1973 statement. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that the Committee has found no documented evidence to in- 
mcate that any senior official in the Nixon Administration^includ- 
mg Mr. Laird or Mr. Schlesinger---publicly or privately questioned 
the President s statement at the time it was made. In fact, Mr. 
Laird had left the government in January, 1973 and Mr. Schlesin- 
ger told the Committee that he had spent the vast majority of his 
time during the early months of 1973 defending the CIA against al- 
legations of involvement in the Watergate scandal. 


!o* . Nixon address; March 29,1973. 
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In response to a Committee question about his March 29 state- 
ment, former President Nixon wrote: . ' ,, -vf / ' 

I firmly believe that the Committee’s handling of my 
statement has been totally unprofessional, calculatedly at- 
- tempting to create the impression that Dr. Kissinger and I 
and other members of the Administration knowingly pre- 
sented false information with respect to the return of all 
our POWs. As Dr. Kissinger has testified, to leave the im- 
pression that any President and his associates would delib- 
erately leave behind live POWs was a lie. For members of 
the Committee to create such ah impression; even for par- 
tisan political reasons, is totally unjustifiable. But to 
convey the impression to the hundreds of families of hDAs 
that an American President deliberately left behind them 
loved ones and that some of them might still be alive can 

only be described as obscene. v 

The Committee owes to the MIA families and to bstory 
an honest statement of the facts with regard to POWs and 
MIAs. Throughout America’s military history, casualties 
are divided into three categories— tiiose knora to be killed 
in action; those known to be and acknowledged by the 
enemy to be prisoners of war, and all others who are clas- 
sified as missing in action. My statement on March 29 was 
true to my knowledge then and, in view of what I have 
seen of the Committee’s work to date, is true now. Fur- 
ther, the fact that I was not satisfied with the accounting , 
we received for MIAs was true then and is true .now. 106 

The Adminis tration and the American public had entered into 

Operation Homecoming with expectations that wereonly partially 
satisfied by the time that operation was complete. The 
those still listed as POW or as missmg had the greatest cause for 
anguish because the answers they hoped would be forthcoming 
from the peace agreement had not materialized. 

The Clements/Shields meeting 

In early April, 1973, Deputy Secretary of Deferee William Cle- 
ments summoned Dr. Roger Shields, head of the Defense Iteparb 
ment’s POW/MIA Task Force, to lus offif to discuss DODj _ need 
fora new public formulation of its POW/MIA policy. According to 
Dr. Shields’ deposition: 

Dr. Shields. He (Mr. Clements) indicated to me that he 
believed that there were no Americans alive in Indochina. 
And I said: I don’t believe that you could say that . . . 

I told him that he could not say that. And he said: you . 
didn’t hear what I said. And I said: you can t say that. And 
I thought he was probably going to fire me •• 

Question. What did you interpret that to mean, you 

didn’t hear me”? . „ 

Dr. Shields . That I was fighting the problem. You re- 
member that there were a lot of people at the tune who 
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wanted to declare victory, okay. And I think that maybe at 
that point in time he believed that we had what we had 
and that was all we were going to get and that there was 

■ no one there. 

, He didn’t have the benefit of the long negotiations that I 
had had, the contact with the communists that I had had, 
nor did he have the benefit of all the intelligence informa- 
tion with regard to all the specifics on a daily basis that I 
had. ' : ; y ' . •; ; ’ ■; ■'! . . ; ' 

So I explained to him my own feeling, not sure whether 
I was going to survive the incident or not, because he’s a 
very strong man, as you know, a very strong individual 
with respect to his feelings. And he did not insist on hold- 
ing his point of view. I think that he came around to my 
point of view. 107 

During his public testimony, Dr. Shields essentially repeated his 
version of the meeting with Mr. Clements: 

Sen. Kerry. . . . You recall going to see (Deputy) Secre- 
tary of Defense William Clements in his office in early 
April, a week before your April news conference, correct? 

Dr. Shields. That’s correct. 

Sen. Kerry. And you heard him tell you, quote, all the 
American POWs are dead. And you said to him, you 
cannot say that. - 

Dr. Shields JThat’s correct. _ - 

. Sen. Kerry. And he repeated to you, you did not hear 
me. They are all dead. 

Dr. Shields. That’s essentially correct. 108 

Mr. Clements provided the Select Committee with inconsistent 
testimony on this subject. In his deposition, Mr. Clements denied 
any collection of a meeting with Dr. Shields and stated that he 
and Dr. Shields never would have had such a meeting, because Dr. 
Shields was too low in the Pentagon hierarchy. Further, Mr. Cle- 
ments testified, he would not have told anyone in April 1973 that 
, they re all dead, because it was not until several years later that 
he reached that conclusion. 109 

At the public hearing in September 1992, however, Mr. Clements 
conceded that he did meet with Dr. Shields in early April 1973. Mr. 
Clements testified that he told Dr. Shields that “in all likelihood 
those people over there are probably all dead. [Tjhere’s no way that 
1 could have said they are all dead, because I didn't know that. ’’ 110 

Tbi Nixon/Shields meeting 

On April 11, 1973, one day prior to a scheduled DOD press con- 
ference at which he was to discuss the results of Operation Home- 
coming, Dr. Shields met with President Nixon and Gen. Brent 
Scowcroft, the Deputy National Security Adviser. 
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A memo prepared for the meeting by ten. Scowcroft indicated 
that its purpose was to thank Dr. Shields for his work on the 
POW / MIA issue and to discuss the results of Operation Homecom- 
hig Among the proposed items for discussion were the following 

'^qpuestipn^ : ^“ .... 

5 , Now that our prisoners are back, how are we pro- 
gressing in respect for our nussing in action. 

6 . Are there any indications that some of our MIAs 

might still be alive? 


US 


1 . Do you believe the other side will cooperate in helping 
to account for the missing in action ? 11 1 


The Select Committee has sought to learn as much as possible 
oWnit this meetine . 112 A Memorandum of conversation concerning 
£ mS^Sed to the Committee by the NSC, contains no 
Serence to aiv discussion of either Dr. Shields’ upcoming press 
SSr thTquSn whether any U.S.. POW/MIAs miglit stdl 
be alive Both Dr. Shields and Gen. Scowcroft told the Committee 
iSSl my effort by the Present tore ** 
mee tin g to instruct Dr. Shields on what he should say aiirmg 
prSLfeiSus the following day. Botii also state that they r«aU 

the meeting as being primarily congratulatory in nature, for a job 
: _n A«urn«imnff an^i rnnrHmatinEr Orjeration Homecoming. 


In a letter to the Committee, former President Nixon 


wrote: 


My recollection is that I told Mr. Shields we had im 
equd obligation to fmd the .facts concerning the MIAs as 
we did to secure the release of the POWs. I also conveyed 
to him my belief, which I still firmly hold, that it wouW 
have been unfair and a disservice to MIA families to raise 
false hopes without justification. 115 

Shields’ press conference ■ 

On April 12, 1973, Dr. Shields met with the press to discuss the 
Defense" Department’s reaction to Operation Homecoming. Al- 
though his opening remarks did hot deal with the subject, one of 

fit^KUted at Dr SU" T3!' D l. tl S.!SS 
survival of American POWs in Laos and Cambodia. Dr. Shields re- 
sponded by saying that: 

We have no indications at this time that there are any 
Americans alive in Indochina. As I said, we do not consid- 
er the list of men that we received from Laos, the recovery 
of 10 individuals, 9 of whom were American and 7 mili- 
tary, to be a complete accounting for all Americans who 
arelost in Laos. Nor do we consider it ^ be a compete 
statement of our information knpwn to the LPF OPaAhet 
Lao) in Laos. With regard to Cambodia, we have a number 

m M^n^ntoa from Deputy National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft to President Rich- 

the Committee agreed not to seek any other White House r^ranp j^ uig of 

not^ree to this condition end he. not, as a result, had access to the retorting oi 

the April 11 , 1973 meeting: . 
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of men who are mining in action there, some that we car- 
ned a8 captive. We intend to pursue that, tod. With regard 
to these men and these uncertainties which we have, even 
V though we have no indication that there are any Ameri- 
cans still alive, we are going to pursue our efforts* through 
“if Pro® 88 of accounting for the missing. This is exactly 
what this procedure is for. And we anticipate that if any / 
Americans are yet alive for one reason or another, that we 
would be able to ascertain that through this process of ac- 
counting for the missing. 114 : 

that he intention of “declar- 
, news W r headlines the Mowing day 
stressed the pessimistic nature of his response. ^POW Unit Boss- 

No Iajong Gla Left in Indochina,” read one headline Dr Shields 
himself, told the Committee that: me - ut. anields, 

I was totr^ Ateut the way it was reported, because 
a^lot of family members called me on that, my very good 
friends. And I wanted to tell them and assure them that I 

ifc had been re- 
ported that all Americans were dead, I did not say that. 118 

JW te the f? the Department of Defense made no 

subseqiient answers from DOD to questions concerning the possi bi l- 
Americans may still be held prisoner L SoSast 

, several Nixon Administration officials who anneared 

^“^“ttee “Pressed concern about the accuracy 
of Eh. Shields no mdications” statement. Admiral Moorer for ex- 
^ple, described the statement as “premature." 117 Lawrence Eag- 

a ^ 28 > 1973 internal Pentago^emorS- 
dum discussmg the . possibility that live ArnwiVan c r emained in 

stetemSrtStlfo * t r o rf >Hl5 - ' the juxtaposition of Dr. Shields’ 
statement with the intelligence information on POWs in l ^o s 1 »• 

Amador Winston &>rd said he had '%o exptenation’’^Dr. 
Shields statement and descnbed it as “puzzling .ns 

- 14 should be stressed, however, that these reactions are made 

i 99 -' Des P ite the contrast between Dr, 
S, 5 «? t S ne r t “dn^epetion about prisoners possibly being 
S&JJff* th e Committee has seen no evidence of objections from 

— aieW ”’ char * cterizali «" «f *ke i*ue 


J ou^ ■5 aten “» t ’ April 12, 1973. 

"* Shields deposition, p. 524. 
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Memo from Dr. Shields to Ambassador Hill y- 

Dr Shields expressed_concern that his April 12 statement might 
u V p overtaken by events in an internal memorandum, writ- 
ten on May 24, 1973 to Ambassador Robert Hill, the new Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs: 

only 10 persons, nine of whom were U.S., were re- 
leased by the other side as Laos prisoners. Over 300 per- 
sonnel remain unaccounted for in Laos . , • 

1300 Americans who are unaccounted for, and this means 
that we have no information to show conclusively that a 

man is either alive or dead. ■ ■ . . 19 1Q7 a 

In a DoD sponsored press conference held April u, ini o. 

1 made the statement that DoD had no specific knowledge 
indicating that any U.S. personnel were still alive and 
held prisoner in Southeast Asia. This statement has been 
the basis for all subsequent answers from DoD to questions 
concerning the possibility that Americans may still be held 
prSr in Southeast Asia. It was a totally accurate and 
factual statement at the time it was made. ■ . 

: In Ught of more recent events; I believe that answer is 
no longer fully satisfactory. Specifically, there is reason to 
believe that the American pilot of an Air Amenca aircraft 
downed in Laos on May 7 may have been captured along 
with six Meo passengers, by North Vietnamese forces. The 
last communication received from the pilot indicated he 
' was landing on a hostile airstrip. A short tame after, (mtel- 
ligence method redacted) indicated th/t the 1J.S. pilot and 
the Meo passengers had been captured. Embassy Vientiane 
now reports (method redacted) the capture of the Amen- 

can arid his passengers. . ; , ■ „ . c 

On 4-5 February 1973, a USAF EC-47 carrying a crew of 
8 U.S. personnel was downed in Laos. The search and 
rescue team succeeded in locating and inspecting the 
wreckage of the aircraft. Because the area * h ° st “* 
one, the inspection was not completed. Nevertheless, parts 
of four bodies were recovered, only one of which was iden- 
tified. A short time after the shootdown of the EC-4/, 
(method redacted) indicated that f °ur Americans had been 
captured in an area some forty miles from the EL-4/ 

Cf Given these circumstances, I believe that the DoD posi- 
tion regarding the possibility of men Still being held pris- 
oner in SEA should be altered slightly. . . . wnH 

I am scheduled to testify on the MIA issue . . . With 
your concurrence, I will maintain the position that we do 
not know whether those now unaccounted for are alive or 

dead. 120 


The Select Committee’s investigation has . 
that Dr. Shields ever received a response to his 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


_ no evidence 
24, 1973 memo 
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Effect of administration’s statements 

^P 0 ® 4 * 011 *. Dr. Shields said that the Administration told 
the Pathet Lao during Operation Homecoming that it had certain 
^ 10w l®d8e that the L?F was holding American prisoners even 
though the Administration was, in fact, not certain. The purpose, 
according to Dr. Shields, was to put as much pressure as possible 
onfle LPF in the event that prisoners were being halH 

TTus was not the approach taken by the Administration in its 
post-Homecommg statements. The evidence is that the primary 
purpose of the Public statements during this period was not to put 

’ but to avdd raising the hopes 

a WSAG meeting, before the Peace accords were sighed, 
wie Defense Department official warned against a repetition of the 
Korean War experience, when all missing Americans not known to 
be dead^were officially presumed to be alive. The DOD official 
arpied that such a policy raised expectations that were unrealistic 
and painful and impossible to resolve. 

Unfortunately, the approach that was adopted may have served 
neither- the purpose of pressuring our former adversaries nor the 
goal of easmg family concerns. 

As Ambassador Lord testified: 

[OJnce-you announce that [all of the POWs are home, 
and that you have no indications any remain alive inlndo- 
dunaj you lose ^leverage you have on the Lao and the 
Worth Vietnamese. If you re publicly saying we have no in* 
dication, how can you press them privately or any other 
way to release? So it undercuts any leverage you have 
with them. That s one aspect, leaving aside whether it’s a 
strange reversal of our actual calculations and whether 
there s any dissembling here, but just in terms of pressing 

-ru *n Viet ^ 3 ?. ^ Laos, you’re losing your leverage. 

They 11 say: Well, you announced that you didn’t have any. 

... Leaving aside the human and other political dimen- 
sions, it s terrible [negotiating strategy]; You lose all your 

leverage with the other side. 12 * 

. Meanwhile, the Defense Department’s effort to keep POW/MIA 
family expectations in line with its perception of the reality ran 
-uf Luman emotion. The Administration’s optimistic 
statements about what the peace agreement would produce caused 
V answers than actually were forthcoming. 
tbe 6 statements seemed designed to help 

families accept the likelihood that their loved ones would not be re- 

^ ®*Ler Administration spokesman 
ever said pubhcly that “all our POWs are dead.” They never ruled 

the possibility that some POWs might 
have been left behrnd. They expressed dissatisfaction with the lists 

1,1 Lord deposition, pp. 239-240. 
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received from the DRV, and especially the DRV/Laos list, and 
stressed the importance of efforts to account for the missing 

that the period for public confrontation 
with the DRV and Pathet Lao over POW/MIAs ended with Oper- 
ation Homecoming. . The Hard questions that the Defense Depart- 
ment had about prisoners were no longer raised at press confer- 
ences, but— if at all— in private sessions with the DRV or LPF. The 
emphasis on Americans known to have been captured was replaced 
by a far broader and less confrontational search for the “missing.” 
And .the ongoing accusations of violations of the agreement and 
threats of military action directed against the DRV were prompted 
not by the DRV’s failure to comply with the POW/MIA provisions 
of the agreement, but by issues of infiltration arid military re- 
supply of the South. 

Meetings between Dr. Kissinger and U Due Tho, May /June. 1973 

- Due to continued allegations of ceasefire violations by all sides, 
Dr. Kissinger and Le Due Tho met in Paris in May and June of 
1973 for the purpose of getting the implementation of the peace 

agreement back on track. ; - '....-v : y v : 

In anticipation of these meetings, Secretary of Defense Richard- 
son sent a memorandum to the White House in April 1973 urging 
® r *^^singer to lean hard on the North Vietnamese on the subject 
of POWs in Laos. Secretary Richardson remained v$ry concerned 
about the possibility that live American POWs were still being 
held captive by-the Pathet Lao, and he granted Dr. Kissinger to do 
everything he could to obtain additional information concerning 
that possibility. 

In testimony before the Select Committee, Dr. Kissinger said 
that the POW/MIA issue played an important role in these meet- 
ings: 

We never accepted the proposition that they (U.S. 
POWs) are all dead, continued to express our dissatisfac- 
tion with respect to the accounting for MIAs, and pressed 
as hard as we could for an execution of their commit- 
. ments. 

Between May and June, 1973, I conducted 12 days of 
talks with the North Vietnamese. I reviewed in detail the 
North s violations, including the failure to account for all 
of the MIAs, but Hanoi sensed our leverage was rapidly 
eroding. A host of Congressional resolutions made it clear 
that we would have no support for military action. On 
May 31st, the Senate rejected a Republican sponsored 
amendment which would have made the cutoff of Ameri- 
can military activity in Laos and Cambodia contingent 
upon the North Vietnamese making a good faith effort to 
account for the MIAs. 

In response to my presentations, Le Due Tho disdainful- 
ly read me editorials from the American press and speech- 
es from the Congressional Record 

Despite all these obstacles, strenuous negotiations result- 
ed in a joint communique on June 13th, reaffirming and 
strengthening all the PQW provisions, including those 
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with respect to missing in action of the original agree- 
ment. It was again violated and ignored. We made no 
secret of our outrage with Hanoi’s violation. During 1973, 
we delivered at least 30 separate public statements or pri- 
- vate messages to that effect. 122 

The record does, indeed, reflect that the United States protested 
frequently the DRV’s unwillingness to fulfill its obligations under 
the PPA concerning Americans missing in Vietnam. These protests 
were ordinarily delivered through the Four Party Joint Military 
Team and are discussed below. 

During his discussions with Le Due Tho, Dr. Kissinger pressed 
his view that Article 8(b) of the Paris Peace Accords, dealing with 
accounting for the missing in action, was applicable not only in 
Vietnam, but throughout Indochina. Specifically, Dr. Kissinger 
asked Le Due Tho for a private pledge that the DRV would assist 
in obtaining an accounting of Americans missing in Laos. Le Due 
Tho replied only that “we have to cooperate with bur Lao friends 
because it is their sovereignty.” Le Due Tho also said that if Dr. 
Kissinger wished to assert, "for the purpose of public opinion,” that 
article 8(b) is applicable to all of Indochina, the DRV “Will say 
nothing about it.” 123 . 

In addition, the record indicates that during a May 23, 1973, 
meeting with Le Due Tho, Dr. Kissinger asked the North Vietnam- 
ese to state publicly that there were no more live American! POWs 
in Laos. As part of a “Draft Understanding on Laos,” Dr. Kissinger 
proposed that the following language be made a part of the joint 
communique: “The DRV side has been informed that there are no 
U.S. prisoners being held in Laos.” 

Dr. Kissinger . . . we would still like a sentence from 
you which I don’t understand why you can’t give us — 
which says that “the DRV has been informed there are no 
U S. prisoners being held in Laos— that all the prisoners 
held in Laos have been released.” It would be very impor- 
tant for us. 

Le Due Tho. I have acknowledged to you that all of 
them have been released. 

Dr. Kissinger. Then why can’t you write it down? 124 

Despite Dr. Kissinger’s request, Le Due Tho refused to say pub- 
licly that no live U.S. POWs remained in Laos. As during the pre- 
Accords negotiations, Le Due Tho would not agree to make any 
public statements which indicated either explicitly or implicitly 
North Vietnam’s control of the Pathet Lab. : ; ! ^ 

Dr. Kissinger was asked about this exchange during a hearing 
before the Select Committee: 

Sen. Kerry ... So here you are in May with Le Due 
Tho saying not . . . we need an accounting, but saying, 
give us a sentence that says there’s nobody alive in Laos, 
it will be helpful to us. 


Kissinger testimony. September 22, 1992. 
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Dr. Kissinger. You know, Mr. Chairman, it is a really 
bizarre situation when the people who were parading and 
keeping us from doing the things we needed to do are now 
telling us what sentences we should have used after all 
our leverage was taken away from us. 

Sen. Kerry. Sir, this is a filibuster. I mean, I am not 
doing that. I am asking you why it is that you did not 
present the case but said just give us a sentence that there 
is no one alive. 

Dr. Kissinger. I presented the case, Mr. Chairman, in 
February. We 

Sen. Kerry. Why would you have been satisfied with a 
sentence? 

Dr. Kissinger. I wasn’t satisfied, Mr. Chairman; 1 was 
dealing here with a man who knew reality. I had no 
means of pressure left. I had no economic aid left. The 
Congress was in the process of passing a series of resolu- 
tions that banned military action, and all I could do was 
bluff my way through this due to the actions that were 
taken by the Congress of the United States, and as I said 
in my statement, it does not behoove the Senate to blame 
me for what sentences I may or may not have used in cir- 
cumstances which would have been totally — 

'• Sen. Kerry. But this goes to the gravamen of the issue, 
- Mr.. Secretary. It really does. If you were to be satisfied 
with a sentence that says no one is alive, it’ll help us, 
rather than to suggest to him that if you don’t tell us what 
happened we can resume the bombing, there’s a difference 
about what was being done about POWs, and the fact is 
that subsequent to this, despite the fact that you sit. here 
and now say to me, our leverage is being taken away, you 
recommended bombing after this meeting to enforce other 
elements of the cease fire, but not POWs. 

Dr. Kissinger. Mr. Chairman, you’re just playing with 
documents. . 

Sen. Kerry. I’m playing with the facts. 

Dr. Kissinger. Of course, you take the position that 
people who were meeting with families all dur ing the war, 
who had every incentive to get these— to want these— and 
every obligation to get these prisoners returned were 
bombing for one reason rather than another reason. 

. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, if we had had the authority, 
we would have had another major negotiation. In the con- 
text where every newspaper, where every Congressional 
Committee was preventing us from exercising the lever- 
age, I— it is very easy to second-guess 20 years (later) . . . 
things taken out of the whole stream in which you don’t 
even know what I said to Le Due Tho in private conversa- 
tions because the record will— well, the record.won’t show 
it, because generally when I threatened Le Due Tho I did 
not do it on the record. 125 
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The legal adviser to Dr. Kissinger during the Mav/June talks 
with Le Due Tho was George Aldrich. His recollections indicate 
that, although the question of missing Americans was discussed 
the possibility that some POWs might still be alive was not ’ 

Mr. Aldkich. My memories and my notes on those meet- 
ings indicate that the principal discussions of nonreturn of 
prisoners related to the nonreturn of prisoners between 
the Vietnamese parties, not ours. Our concern as ex- 
pressed was about the accounting in Laos. It was not a 
concern about nonreturn. 

Sen. Kerry. Gut at that time there was an issue of non* 
return. 

Mr. Aldrich. Not in my view. I was not told there was 
any issue, sir. 

Sen. Kerry. You had no recollection of any issue at that 
r ti* 11 ®’ then > “d. 110 one had put in front of you at that time 
in May a question about people not accounted for in Laos. 

. Mr. Aldrich. It was not, as far as I can recall, ever sug- 
gested to me that prisoners in Laos had not been re- 
turned. 186 -•.• ; ••••••••••: 

On June 13, 1973, the United States and the DRV signed a joint 
communique pledging mutual support for full implementation of 
the Fans Accords. Point 8 of the communique states that: 

- In conformity with article 8 of the Agreement, (a) any 
captured personnel hovered by Article 8(a) of the Agree- 
ment who have not been returned shall be returned with- " 
out delay, and in any event within no more than 30 days 
from the date of signature of this Joint Communique . 

m conformity with Article 8(b) of the agreement, the 
parties shall help each other to get information about 
those militaiy personnel and foreign civilians of the par- 
ties missing in action to determine the location and take 
care of the graves of the dead so as to facilitate the exhu- 
mation and repatriation of remains, and to take any such 
other measures as may be required to get information 
about those still considered missing in action. 127 

In his statement to the press, Dr. Kissinger interpreted the com- 
munique as requiring both sides to make “major efforts to help 
each other to account for the missing in action throughout Indo- 
china. As promised, Le Due Tho said nothing to contradict Dr 
Kissingers statement. Unfortunately, the Committee found no evi- 
Qgpce that the DRV undertook the ,r major efforts” hoped for by Dr. 

Status change policy 

Federal law provides the secretaries of the military services with 
exclusive authority to determine initially and later change the cas- 
ualty classifications of personnel captured (POW), killed (KIA) or 
missing in action (MIA). Although the status classification process - 

II! Aldri«* tertunony, September 
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is siibjeet to guidelines set forth in the statute and to certain con- 
stitutional due process guarantees, it nevertheless remains within 
* juxjsdi iction of the service secretaries. 

1:.. the course of the Vietnam War, status changes were 

inSot” acco ™ an ® e with the conventional practice. On May 22 
1973, however, acting Secretary of Defense William Clements re- 
ceived a routine memorandum from the DIA concerning Americans 

unaccounted for after Operation Homecoming. The memo stated 
that: \ '• /• 

Tlie Military Services are not considering any status 
changes at this time from missing to captured. However, 
one case involving an American civilian— Mr. Emmet Kay 
who was lost over Laos on 7 May 1973— is under review by 
the Department of State and this Agency for possible 

change of status from missing to captured. 128 

. For reasons that remain unclear to the Select C om 
tary Clements wrote on the bottom of the memo: 

& me “° dU departments (Services- ASD- 
DIA-JCS) etc. that any reclassification from MIA to POW 
must first be cleared by me/MIA to KIA ok within each 
service and ho review by me. 

memorandum was prepared by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert Hill and was issued over Secretary Cle- 
mente signatoe on June 8, 1973. As ordered, the memo directed 
that the servicb secretaries present to Him for his personal review 
and approval all proposed status changes from MIA to POW. No 

Pnw “P 08 ^ Proposed status changes from 

POW to MIA or KIA, or from MIA to KIA. The memo, in its entire- 
ty, reads: .• 

^ I request that all actions which recommend reclassifica- 
tion of military personnel from missing in action to cap- 
tured status be submitted to me for approval. Proposed re- 
classification actions should be first routed through the As- 
sistant Secretary of defense for International Security Af- 
fairs tor preliminary review before referral to me. 129 

In his deposition, Mr. Clements said that the service secretaries 
presented between 50 and 75 cases to him over the next several 
months pureuant to this directive. In each case, according to Mr. 
Uements, it was recommended that a serviceman’s status be 
changed from MIA to POW. Mr. Clements recalled that, in his 
judgment, the intelligence information in every one of these cases 
tell short of his standards for POW status. Mr. Clements according- 
v denied the status change request in each instance. 

Mr. uements’ memorandum and testimony during his deposition 
concerning it were peculiar for a number of reasons ■ 

First, the memo reflected a departure from legally required pro- 
cedures under which status changes were the exclusive prerogative 
of the service secretaries. 
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Second, the policy reflected in the June 8 memo is contrary to 
another memo, sent by Secretary Clements to President Nixon on 
July 17, 1973, in which he said that decisions about status changes 
should continue to be made by the service secretaries “as estab- 
lished by law and experience.” 130 The Secretary did not inform 
the President that he had, himself, ordered the Department to 
follow a different policy. 

Third, Mr. Clements opened his public testimony before the 
Select Committee on September 24, 1992 by stating that status 
changes were handled exclusively by the services throughout his 
tenure at DoD: ■ 

Within DoD, the services control classification, in the 
sense that when you have your POWs or MIAs or KIAs, 
those classifications are service-classified. The Department 
of Defense, as you would think of my position in the office 
“ T of the Secretary of Defense, we do not do that. We did not 
then do that. Now, exactly what they would do at this 
time, I don’t know. But at that time, those classifications 
were held within the services. In other words, the Navy 
classified their people, Army did theirs, and the Air Force 
did theirs. ' a /- ;:\1 

I want to make that very clear because it’s important 
that your committee and the public at large understand 
that the office of the Secretary of Defense and/or the State 
Department and/or the National Security Council, nor the 

' President . . . had any control whatsoever over classifica- 
tion. That was strictly within the services. 131 

Fourth, during the public hearing, Mr. Clements did not recall or 
at any rate seem to grasp the significance of the June 8, 1973 
memorandum: 

Sen. Smith. Why did you, Governor Clements, make a 
decision to not allow your service secretaries . . . to up- 
grade an individual from an MIA category to a POW cate- 
gory? Why did you make that decision? 

Governor Clements. I don’t think that I made such a de- 
cision. 

Sen. Smith. You did not make that decision. Is that your 
statement? 

Governor Clements. I have no recollection of making a 
decision of that kind. Let me tell you something, Senator, 
it is very, very clear that only classification can be 
changed within the service. And let’s don’t get that con- 
. fused. 

Sen. Smith, (reads text of June 8 memo aloud) That was , 
June 8th, 1973. 

Governor Clements. That’s right. 

Sen. Smith. With your signature. 

Governor Clements. And there’s nothing wrong with 

that . . v. ■ V.J ; : ; v; 
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Sen Smith. Governor, you directed the Secretaries to 
route it all through you on June 8th. And on July 17th, 
you wrote to the President of the United States and you 
said: In my view, the status determination process, as es- 
tablished by law and experience, should be allowed to 
function as prescribed . . . . 

Governor Clements. I agree with that. 

Sen. Smith. That is what you said to the President, but 
that is not what you said on June 8th to the service secre- 
taries. ■; V>. 

Governor Clements. I disagree completely. 

Sen. Smith. Well ... I am not going to argue with you, 
Governor; It is a part of the record. 

Governor Clements. Well, you don’t have to argue with 
me, just read it again. . , . 

Sen. Smith. Governor, I have got it in your own hand- 
wnting. TT ‘7 want a memo sent to all departments, serv- 
ices, ASD, DIA, JCS, that any reclassification from MIA to 
POW must first be cleared by me.” That is what you said. 

Governor Clements. I want to review 

Sen. Smith: In yoim own handwriting. 

Governor Clements. I want to review every one of them. 
That’s exactly right. This was a very, very delicate 
issue. 132 ;} 

The most peculiar aspect of all this is that the Select Committee 
has discovered no documentary or testimonial evidence to indicate 
that Mr. dements ever actually reviewed any ppticular status 
classification cases, let alone the 50 to 75 cases he cited in his depo- 
sition. Indeed, Dr. Shields, who would certainly have known if such 
a review ever occurred, told the Committee: 

Mr Ch airman , I don’t want to interject here, but ... I can’t 
recall of a single case where they (the services) wanted to reclassify 
a missing person to prisoner status. 133 

Finally, the Committee located a July 17, 1973, memorandum 
from Mr. Clements to the President and an August 17, 1973, memo- 
randum to the Service Secretaries concerning further status 
changes. The July 17 memorandum stated: 

Presently, there are 1,278 military personnel unaccounted for 
... Of this number, 67 are officially listed as prisoner of war 
based on information that they reached the ground safely and were 
captured. . . The rest have remained in a missing status. . .In a sig- 
nificant number of cases only faint hope was ever held for the indi- 
vidual’s survival. Although our returned prisoners could confirm 
the death of less than 100 men, they are of the firm opinion that 
none of the other missing men entered the captivity system . . . 

In addition, hi gh level officials from the other side have repeat- 
edly emphasized that none of the missing are still being held cap- 
tive. Absence of new information indicating a man is alive consti- 
tutes implicit confirmation of prior evidence in those cases where 

l ” Clements testimony, September 24, 1992. 
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chances for survival were deemed small. A determination of death 
should now be made in those cases. 134 

T he A u gus t 17 m emoran du m direc ted: • 

The Secretaries of the Military Departments to proceed 
as prescribed by law with changes in status to deceased, 
where warranted, of servicemen who did not return from 
Southeast Asia. 135 

Phaseout of the POW/MIA Task Force 

In an internal Pentagon memorandum dated February 13, 1971, 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird established a POW/MLA Task 
Force to serve as the coordinating body within DOD for all POW/ 
MIA-related issues: 

The primary function of the Task Group will be to pro- 
vide close and continuing coordination of all activities in 
DOD in the PW/MIA area. In accord with policy guidance, 
it will ensure that responsible offices and agencies work to- 
gether in planning, programming, assessing, and carrying 
out SI it^uirW artions. 188 • • : 

Secretary Laird placed the Task Force under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
and appointed Roger Shields as chairman of the Task Force. 

In a follow-up memorandum dated December 3, 1971, Secretary 
Laird reemphasized the importance of coordination within DOD 
and directed that SI POW /MIA issues be forwarded to Dr; Shields: 

The best interests of the Defense Department, the men, 
and their families require the closest and most thorough 
coordination of every aspect of the conduct of prisoner of 
war/missing in action affairs. To this end, Dr. Roger 
Shields, of the office of the Assistant Secretary (ISA), has 
been tasked with overSl Department of Defense coordina- 
tion responsibility for all PW/MIA matters. I ask that you 
direct all elements of your organization to coordinate 
with Dr. Shields, or his staff (PW Task Force), all actions 
related to prisoners of war or missing in action. I consider 
this to be the only way in which we can satisfactorily 
handle this difficult problem, and I earnestly solicit your 
cooperation to this purpose. 137 

Consistent with Secretary Laird’s directives, Dr. Shields acted as 
DOD's leading policymaker for POW/MIA issues right up through 
the aftermath of Operation Homecoming. Dr. Shields served as 
DOD’s primary POW/MIA spokesperson with the Congress, the 
families and the public; as the coordinator of the Department’s in- 
telligence assets assigned to the POW/MIA issue; and as coordina- 
tor of Operation Homecoming. „ 

Nevertheless, DOD moved to abolish the POW/MIA Task Force 
almost immediately after the completion of Operation Homecom- 


134 Memorandum from Mr; Clements to President Nixon* July IT, 1973. 
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ing. In a memorandum dated April 25, 1973, acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (ISA) Lawrence Eagleburger recommended that the 
Task Force be phased out over a four-month period: 

■ ~With~tlSrM^ 

and Laos and the return of our servicemen held captive by 
the Communist side, the PW/MIA situation no longer war- 
rants the retention of the PW/MIA Task Force in its 
present size or configuration. Accordingly, this Task Force 
should be phased out over the next four months and those 
functional areas currently being performed by the Task 
Force should be reassigned to the Military Departments, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and OSD Component Staff Agencies, 
as appropriate. 138 

Secretary of Defense Elliot Richardson approved Mr. Eagle- 
burger’s recommendation on May 1, 1973 and issued a memoran- 
dum ordering the phase-out of the POW/MIA Task Force by 
August 31, 1973. Secretary Richardson wrote: 

The recent peace agreements in Vietnam and Laos, 
along with the withdrawal of our military forces from . 
Vietnam and the return of our prisoners of war provide a 
bhsis for the phase-out of the Prisoner of War/Missing in 

.Action Task Force and the functional reorganization of the 
DoD PW/MIA program. In this regard, I hasten to add 
that the phaseout of the Task Force in no way infers that 
those on-going programs and long-range actions on behalf 
of our returned servicemen, their families, and the missing 
in action will be terminated. Instead, a need exists for a 
redistribution of functional responsibilities currently being 
accomplished by the PW/MIA Task Force. 139 

The Select Committee looked closely at the rapid phaseout of 
the Task Force to try to determine whether it was indicative of a 
larger U.S. Government effort to downplay lingering doubts about 
the completeness of the release of American POWs from North 
Vietnam and Laos. Both of the memoranda cited above appear pre- 
mised on the view that no live American POWs remained behind 
in Indochina— a premise possibly at odds with information known 
to the Administration. Yet, Secretary Richardson, Secretary Schles- 
inger and Dr. Shields all testified that the phase-out order was a 
mere bureaucratic shuffling of resources within DOD that did not 
result in any real decrease in the Department’s deployment of 
POW/MIA assets. In fact, Dr. Shields was soon promoted to Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and he remained at DOD in charge 
of POW/MIA matters through 1976. 

Joint Economic Commission 

As discussed earlier, the formation of the Joint Economic Com- 
‘ mission (JEG) was announced on February 14, 1973 following Dr. 
Kissinger’s visit to Hanoi. Formal meetings began the next month 

u * Memorandum, acting Assistant Secretary of Defense Lawrence Eagleburger, April 25, 
■ 1973. , - 

l ” Memorandum; Secretary of Defense Richardson, May 1, 1973. 
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in Paris with Maurice J.. Williams heading the American delega- 
tion. The public position taken by the Administration was still that 
no specific dollar figures had been discussed with the North Viet- 
namese; that the provision of aid would depend on DRV compli- 
ance with the ceasefire and other terms of the PPA; and that no 
assistance would be provided without authorization from the Con- 
gress. ■ . 

By the end of March, although it was not revealed publicly at 
the time, the two sides had reached tentative agreement on a de- 
tailed five year plan for reconstruction. All that was lacking was 
an agreed mechanism for DRV reporting on how the aid would be 
used. ' ■ . , 

On April 5, 1973, the UB. Senate voted 88—3 to bar the use of 
any previously-appropriated funds for the purpose of providing as- 
sistance to the DRV. Although the amendment did hot; prohibit the 
President from proposing a reconstruction program for North Viet- 
nam, the tone of the debate indicated that such a proposal would 
not have much support. V 

On April 19, the JEC talks were suspended by the U.S. as a 
result of alleged violations by the DRV of the ceasefire. Talks did 
not resume until after the joint U.S.-North Vietnamese communi- 
que of June 13, 1973 pledging adherence to the terms of the PPA. 
Talks were then held from June 19 until July 23, after which they 
were suspended indefinitely due to the DRV’s failure to stop mili- 
tary actions directed against South Vietnam. _ 

Four party, joint military team 

The Four Party Joint Military Team (FPJMT), based in Saigon, 
came into existence immediately after the end of Operation Home- 
coming and Was charged with responsibility for implementing arti- 
cle 8(b) of the PPA. Article 8(b) provides for mutual assistance in 
obtaining information about those considered missing in action, de- 
termining the location of graves and providing for the repatriation 
of remains. ' 

On April 14, 1973, Ellsworth Bunker, the U.S. Ambassador to 
South Vietnam, outlined proposed priorities for the FPJMT in a 
cable to the Secretary of State. Ambassador Bunker said that the 
first priority would be recovery of the remains of those listed by 
the DRV arid PRO as having died while in captivity. The second 
priority would be to seek information on the so-called discrepancy 
cases— Americans thought by the U.S. to have been captured alive. 
The third priority would be to negotiate a process for the air and 
ground search of crash sites. 

Although meetings of the FPJMT were held regularly beginning 
in early April, very little was accomplished. Colonel Laurence 
Robson, who served as Deputy Chief of the FPJMT, testified that 
folders describing 104 cases of American POW/MlAs about whom 
the DRV should have information were turned over to the North 
Vietnamese. Many of these had previously been brought to the 
DRV’s attention during Dr. Kissinger’s visit to Hanoi in February. 
In April, as in February, however, the U.S. received no response. 
Despite two visits to purported U.S. POW grave sites in North 
Vietnam, no remains were repatriated. 
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According to Col. Robson, part of the DRV’s refusal to cooperate 
ma y have resulted from the opposition demonstrated in Congress to 
the provision of reconstruction aid. And in testimony before the 
House fommittee on Foreign Affairs in December, 1973; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Roger Shields characterized the actual meet- 
ings as consisting of “propaganda speeches, boycotts, walkouts, and. 
general stalling tactics by the Communist delegations.” 140 

Efforts to gain an accounting in Laos 

At the time Operation Homecoming was completed, there re- 
mained hope witmn the U.S. that Pathet Lao officials would admit 
hol din g at least a small number of U.S. POWs and provide infor- 
mation on any who might have died in captivity. There was par- 
ticular attention given to individuals, such as David Hrdlicka, 
Eugene DeBruin and Charles Shelton, who were known to have 
been taken captive by the LPF. American hopes were based, to a 
significant extent, on previous admissions that the LPF did hold 
U.S. prisoners. 

Be ginning in early April, however, the LPF position changed. 

On April 5, U.S. Embassy officials were tola by Soth Petrasy in 
Vientiane that the LPF held no U.S. prisoners. The same message 
was conveyed by Soth the following day in a meeting with Senator 
Edward Brooke. 

As a result of these meetings, the U.S. Ambassador to Laos, 
McMurtrieGodley, cabled the Sfate Department that: 

Although , . . U.S. PW’s may be held in remote areas of 
PL (Pathet Lao) zone of control, we i . . received negative 
response. Embassy activity is currently being directed 
toward program of accounting for MIAs .... 

Although U.S. Mission through the years has utilized 
every possible means to obtain valid information concern- 
ing MIA’s in Laos, we have been unable to identify conclu- 
sively any U.S. personnel being held captive or identify 
conclusively a specific detention facility for U.S. Prison- 
' ers . . . . 141 

On April 23, at a press conference, Soth Petrasy was asked 
whether it was possible that American prisoners were still being 
held. He replied: 

It is not possible. First of all* we do not recognize your 
list. All who were captured have been released. They came 
to massacre us and we had to defend ourselves. If they 
reached the ground alive, they could still die without ever 
being found. But if they were captured, they were released. 

If they wanted to stay alive, they should have stayed in 
the United States. 5r.. 

On May 31, 1973, Mr. Frank Sieverts, special assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary of State for Prisoners of War and Men Missing in 
Action, testified before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
garding efforts to account for Americans missing in Laos: 

140 Shields testimony before House Foreign Affairs Committee, December, 197SL 

141 American Embassy, Vientiane, Message 18647, 05149Z, April, 1973, 
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In Laos, U.S. officials have been in direct contact with 
representatives of the Lao Patriotic Front (the Pathet Lao) 
to press for additional information on Americans missing 
" or captured in Laos. We have told the communist side of 
our concern at the small number of Americans listed as 
captured in Laos, in view of past hints that a larger 
number were held by Pathet Lao forces, and in view of evi- 
dence that at least two others had been captured in Laos. 

The communist side has repeatedly told us and has recent- 
ly stated publicly that there are no more Americans cap- 
tured or held in Laos. They have also said that further ac- 
counting for the missing must await the formation of a co- 
alition government, as specified in the February 21 Laos 
ceasefire agreement Our efforts to convince the Commu- 
nist side to proceed with this accounting without waiting 
for a new government to be formed has been in vain. 142 

On September 14, 1973, the Protocols to the February 21 Laos 
Ceasefire Agreement were signed between the Pathet Lao and the 
Royal Lao Government. Article 18 of the Protocols called for the 
“return of all persons regardless of nationality who were captured 
and imprisoned for cooperating with the other side during the war 
(to be) accomplished in three stages and completed at the same 
time as the withdrawal of foreign troops and military personnel.” 
The protocol also , required an exchange of lists of prisoners and 
those who died in captivity within 30 days of the signing of the 
agreement on September 14, a provision that was subsequently dis- 
regarded by the LPF. 

At the end of the 30 day period for the lists of prisoners to be 
exchanged, a group of POW/MIA family members traveled to Vien- 
tiane, Laos in anticipation Of receiving information on persons un- 
accounted for in Laos. The femily members met with Soth Petrasy, 
but no information concerning their loved ones was provided. 

On December 5, 1973, Mr. Sieverts again testified before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: 

The Lao Patriotic Front has repeatedly stated, publicly 
and directly to senior U.S. officials, that mere are no more 
American prisoners captured or held in Laos— with the ex- 
ception of a civilian, Emmet Kay, a pilot for Continental 
Air Services, Inc., Whose plane went down in Northwest 
Laos May 7, 1973 . 

Our representatives have . . . provided the Communist 
side with a detailed listing of our POW/MIA’s in Laos, in- 
cluding those listed as dead whose bodies were not recov- 
ered, with the request for information on those men. 

We have also called particular attention to the cases of 
men who were previously acknowledged as captured in 
Laos, or for whom there are indications that they survived 
shootdowns. . . . As is clear form the foregoing, our repre- 
sentatives in Vientiane have maintained continuing pres- 
sure on the communist side on this subject . . . 

* 4a Sieverts testimony before House Foreign Affairs Committee, May 31, 1973. 
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: . . said no 
the coalition 


The Pathet Lao representative, however 
information would be forthcoming until . . 
government was formed. 

On the question of JCRC access to Laos, the Pathet Lao 
representative flatly stated that no outside element could 
concern itself with POW/MIA’s in what he described as 

the “liberated zone.” . . . . ; . ' V, , 

The vast majority of crash and potential grave sites in 
Labs are located in areas under the, control of North Viet- 
namese forces. Thus, North Vietnam effectively controls 
the basic information on this subject. , mn*ni 

We have attempted to raise it with them in the FPJMl 
in Saig on, but they have insisted that POW/MIA’s in Laos 
must be discussed with the LPF. 143 

Although the Lao Provisional Government was finally formed in 

April 1974, no information concerning U.S. POWs or MIAs was 
forthcoming from the new government. - - > ^ ■ 0ft , 

In a report dated August 16, 1974, the DIA reported that 294 
Americans remained unaccounted for in Laos, of whom 5 were 
known to have been captured. According to the report, Special In- 
telligence (SI) indicated that: ; : - ■ ' 

Navy pilot Barton S. Creed may have been captured but was 

/■ probably dead; : V . -v. V ■ ' 

” - Air Force pilot David Hrdlicka, a known captive, was bet. 

lieved to have died in mid-1966; " r - , „ r,. r t 

Eugene Debruin, acknowledged as captive by the Pathet Lao, 
had probably not survived; ; . , 

Air Force pilot Charles Shelton, a known captive, had prob- 
ably died in mid-1966; and 

The civilian pilot Emmet Kay, downed in May, 1973, re- 
mained in captivity. (Kay was released in September, 1974) 
During his de-brief, Emmet Kay stated that he had no knowledge 
of any other Americans being held in Laos. He also said that he 
had been told by the Pathet Lao that he was the only American 
being held there and that all U.S. POWs were released in 1973 

during Operation Homecoming. 145 { . . . . , 

The coalition government in Laos was replaced m December, 
1975 by a government controlled entirely by the Pathet Lao. 

DISCUSSION 

Orchestrated confusion — the DRV and Pathet Lao 

Throughout the period between January 27 and the completion 
of Oberatioii Homecoming, there was both official and public confu- 
sion about who controlled U.S. prisoners captured in Laos. As has 
been stated, it does not appear that the prisoners on the DRV/Laos 
list were ever under the control of the LPF, Rather, they were cap- 
tured in Laos by the North Vietnamese and, with one exception, 
transferred expeditiously out of Laos to North Vietnam. The U.S. 


'«Sieverts testimony before House Foreign AffaireUommittee, ,, 

144 Paper, “Background Information on rW/MIA Situation in Laos , DIA, PW/MIA branch, 

^‘^feicmorandum for Record, “Thai/Lao Debriefs", DIA, PW/MIA branch, Oct. 8, .1974. 
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POWs thought to be held in caves in northern Laos were not re- 
leased, nor was any accounting given for MIAs in Laos. 

Confusion about this issue of control was apparent not only to 
the public, but to some officials, as well. For example, the U.S.-del- 
egation to the FP JMC, which was responsible for implementing the 
accords, believed at least until mid-March that the prisoners on the 
February 1 list were actually being held in Laos by the LPF. The 
official military history of the U.S. delegation to the FPJMC, writ- 
ten in 1974, refers to the American success in obtaining the release 
of “the prisoners held by the Pathet Lao.” 146 

From the very beginning of negotiations, the DRV sought to 
maintain the fiction that its troops were not in Laos and that it 
could not take any action that affected Laos without consulting the 
Pathet Lao. And yet, according to U.S. officials, the LPF was 
almost wholly dependent on, and controlled by, the DRV. Ambassa- 
dor Sullivan, for example, estimated that the total number of 
armed LPF forces did not exceed 500. Ambassador Godley testified 
that "anything that Le Due Tho said about Laos would be law in 
the Pathet Lao areas. ,” 147 

Dr. Kissinger told the Committee that: • ; 

Our perception of the Pathet Lao was that they were 
stooges of Hanoi, that they had no independence whatso- 
ever, that they were totally controlled by the communists 
in Hanoi. . . we had every confidence that Hanoi could 
make the Pathet Lao do whht they wanted.?! 8 

Ambassador Sullivan also ridiculed the controversial LPF spokes- 
man, Soth Petrasy, as a “figurehead and a nonentity who had no 
communications himself with anything going on in the military 
zone.” 149 Despite this, the U.S. found itself negotiating with Soth 
Petrasy for the release of prisoners he had insisted that the LPF 
had, only to be put off first with pleas for delay and ultimately con- 
founded by statements that the prisoners did not exist. 

During the period immediately prior to the signing of the peace 
agreement, and throughout the 60 plus days leading up to the end 
of Operation Homecoming, the DRV and LPF played an elaborate 
game at American expense. The North Vietnamese made a show of 
“consulting” with the LPF about U.S. prisoners who were jailed in 
the DRV’s own capital of Hanoi. The DRV promised Dr. Kissinger 
that it could guarantee the release of U.S. prisoners held captive 
by the LPF, but failed to do so. The LPF insisted it was not bound 
by North Vietnamese commitments, although it was clearly de- 
pendent on the DRV in almost every way. And time and again, 
LPF spokesmen teased U.S. public and official opinion by discuss- 
ing the prisoners they claimed to be holding. 

U.S. officials tried to break through the charade, but. were left, 
ultimately, trying to work around it. The U.S. was handicapped by 
its reluctance to set a precedent by accepting as reality the fact 
that North Vietnam could exercise what amounted to sovereignty 

H * Dillard, p. 35. 

147 Godley testimony, September 24, 1992. 

141 Kissinger testimony, September 22, 1992. 

144 Deposition of William Sullivan to Select Committee. 
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the records reviewed by the Select Committee indicates that the 
President or Dr. Kissinger seriously considered overt military 
action on the POW/MIA issue at any time after the signing of the 

A number of diplomatic actions were taken during the 60 day 
period, but with marginal success. For example: 

The U.S. delayed delivery of President Nixon’s letter on re- 
construction aid until the DRV came up with a list of prisoners 
from Laos; the list was delivered but it was disappoin tingl y 

■ short and incomplete; 

The U.S. threatened to cancel Dr. Kissinger’s trip to Hanoi 
because of the incomplete nature of the lists, but did not do so; 

During the Hanoi trip, Dr. Kissinger demanded an account* 
ing of discrepancy cases, but the demand was ignored; 

On March 20, the U.S. again protested to the DRV about the 
failure to obtain an adequate list of prisoners from Laos, and 
threatened “grave consequences” if the failure persisted; once 
again, the protest was in vain; and 

U.S. diplomatic approaches to the Pathet Lao throughout 
February, March and thereafter led nowhere. 

Military options 

In mid-March, U.S. concern about continued DRV use of the Ho 
Chi Minh trail caused the Administration to consider ~a two to 
three day .period of bombing in southern Laos. This course of action 
was recommended to the President by the"WSAG group and by Dr. 
Kissinger. In his testimony, Dr. Kissinger says that the President 
ultimately decided against this course of action and sought, in- 
stead, another round of talks with Le Due Tho. 

The issue arose again in mid-April when DRV forces continued 
to operate in northern Laos in violation of the PPA and the Laos 
“asetfre agreement. This time, the U.S. went ahead with two days 
of B-52 bombing raids inside Laos. This step led to an agreement 
between the U.S. and the DRV to negotiate PPA compliance issues 
m May and June, 1973. In Cambodia, meanwhile, heavy U.S. bomb- 
ing raids continued until Congress prohibited further funding for 
them, effective August 15, 1973. ® 

, ^fhough the US. did not threaten or carry out air strikes over 
the POW/MIA issue, it did on two occasions briefly suspend troop 
withdrawals. The first instance was on February 26th when the 
DRV faded to produce the list of POWs due to be released the fol- 
lowmg day. Dr. Kissinger described the Administration’s response 
this way: • 

We responded very sharply by suspending American 
troop withdrawals and mine-clearing operations in North 
Vietnamese harbors. Secretary of State Rogers declined to 
attond any sessions at the International Conference in 
Pans. A terse message was sent to Hanoi simply informing 
ts °f actions. In addition, White House press secretary 
Ronald Ziegler was instructed to read at his noon briefing 
a tough statement making clear that the release of Ameri- 
ca 1 * prisoners was an unconditional obligation of North 
Vietnam not linked to any other provision of the Agree- 
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merit. A day later, I told Ziegler that I was certain the 
pressures would work (in a conversation that also clearly 
indicates my plan to leave government soon): A year from 

• now when fm out of here, they’re really gpmg to put it to 

„ s Not for that reason but a year from now, they re gomg 
tote tig* bit bow: they’re i.»t ready:” The POWs were 
released on schedule . 153 

On March 22, 1973, after the North Vietnamese threatened not 
to eo forward with the release of prisoners on the DRV/Laos list, 
Jter^DIA reported that the LPF might well be holding other 
POWs the U.S. again decided to halt the withdrawal of American 
troops’ Initially, the U& demand was that the DRV guarantee the 
S2?n S the U.S. prisoners on the DRV/Laos Ust and f others 
Sd by the Pathet Lao. This decision was modified the followmg 
day tomake full U.S. withdrawal contingent only upon the release 
of prisoners from the Januapr 27 and February 1 lists. Again, the 
DRV essentially acceded to the U.S. demand. . ^ r . 

Just prior tome completion of Operation Homecoming, Defense 
Deoartment staff produced for Secretary Elliot Richardson a series 
^Simneiided^ ^ options, including 

crease pressure for the return of possible U.S. POWs m Laos 1 he 
strongest options, including air strikes against Hanoi mid Laos, 
were not passed on by the Secretary to Dr. Kissinger. _Sec reteiy 
Richardson did recommend consideration, however, of the move- 
ment of a new carrier task-force into the waters off Vietnam s 
3 and the commencement of military air reconnaissance mis- - 
cions over Laos. Neither step was earned out. . ■_ • .. t t - , 
ftltrinte on the Use of Force. Despite the Administrations 
strong concerns about the completeness of the POW release, there 
were a number of factors arguing against a decision to suspend 
troop withdrawals or move beyond that to the resumed use of mill- 

* a ?S“ m d the, sig™* 

mencement of the ceasefire on January 27, l?7a naa Deen wei 
corned with enthusiasm by the American people and were viewed 
as marking an end to U.S. involvement in a tragic and unpopular 
war. Any action by the Administration to 
of the ueace agreement would carry risks and might, unless 
and convincingly explained, prove unsustainable m the^face of the 
American public’s desire for an eiid to the war. ^evertiieles^ the 
U.S. did temporarily suspend troop withdrawals for short periods of 

time without engendering public opposition. , , w-nitarv 
Second the Administration was concerned that any military 
aS token during the 60-day period followmg the signmg of the 
SnlTwould imreril the release of the POWs whose names tod 
been inclu ded on North Vietnam’s lists but who had not yet been 
released; This appears to be the primary reason that 
N^mdid not agree to the WSAG’s recommendation to bomb Laos 

“TW?Se h Administration could not be ^re that r^umingmli- 
tary hostilities would lead to the release of additional U S. POWs. 


in £)r. Kiasinger’s memoin, volume H, p. 317. 



The available intelligence information was not sufficient to say 
with certainty that any particular individual was alive and being 
held in a particular location. This argued against rescue missions 
or other military actions aimed at the release of specific POWs. 
More general military actions, such as bombing Hanoi or the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, might have been more likely to create new POWs 
than to gain the release of existing ones.. 

Balancing. Ambassador Lord told the Select Committee of his 
belief that the Administration’s decision not to use force or to 
attach stronger conditions to troop withdrawals because of the 
POW issue reflected a balancing of concerns about the possibility 
that live POWs were being left behind against concerns resulting 
from the deterrents to military action discussed above. As Ambas- 
sador Lord testified: 

; . J’he President in the end decided not to scuttle the.^ . ^ 
agreement and resume the war over the MIA question. It 
was a very difficult decision. I believed then it was a cor- 
rect one. I believe that still .... 

! Although we had strongly suggestive intelligence that 
the lists [were] incomplete, the American society would 
have blown apart if the President overturned the agree- 
ment and resumed the fighting. It is doubtful that Con- 
gress would have supported such a policy. Indeed, it would 
- probably have prevented it. Our remaining prisoners who 
were on the lists would not have returned. More Ameri- 
" cans and Vietnamese allies would have been killed and- 
captured . 154 • 

Admiral Moorer echoed Ambassador Lord’s testimony. Asked 
why the United States completed the withdrawal of its troops with- 
out insisting that the Pathet Lao first release the U.S. POWs they 
were believed to be holding, Admiral Moorer stated: 

When this started and the POWs [on North Vietnam’s 
lists] came back and so on, and there was a very euphoric 
reception, and the President gave a party on the White 
House grounds, and all the wives of POWs came and so on, 
and press release after press release were that we were 
withdrawing the troops, at that point, no President could 
have said, “Oops, we’re not going to withdraw the troops 
because these people won’t agree with us. They’re not car- 
pring out their part.” At that point in history, we didn’t 
have the stomach for doing what you’re asking me why we 
v didn’t do it . . .V.-V: 

Don’t forget, [the President] was getting tremendous 
; pressure from the Congress, the public, and the New York 
limes, and the Washington Post, everyone you could think 
of. They had had a belly-full of this whole war. I think we 
almost would have had a rebellion if we had turned 
around and started fighting like hell in Laos again. That’s 
my explanation of it . 158 


‘“Lord testimony, Seotember 21, 1992. 
‘••Moorer testimony, September 24, 1992. 
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During his testimony before the Select Committee, Dr. Kissinger 
blamed Congressional opposition to further U.S. involvement in the 
war for the Administration’s inability to obtain DRV compliance 
with the POW/MIA and other provisions of the peace agreement: 

In theory, we had three sources of leverage available; 

, bombing the north, offering economic aid to Hanoi mid 
giving military and economic aid to Saigon to deprive 
Hanoi of the hope of military victory. The Congress took 
all -three levers away, denying us both the carrot and the 
stick. When the Congress eliminated our leverage, we were 
trapped in the classic nightmare of every statesman. We 
had nothing to back up our tough words, but more tough 
words. Under such conditions, we had no bargaining posi- 

Paris Peace Accords contained clear and binding 
commitments that aU prisoners throughout Indtohina 
would be accounted for and returned. If the Vietnamese 
violated these provisions, it was not because of any omis- 
sion by responsible U.S. officials, even less any cooperation 
with them, but because we were stripped of the weapons 
we might have used to impose that commitment. 156 

Former President Nixon views are similar 

-As it became clear to the North Vietnamese that the 
- Congress would not permit a resumption of the bombing to 
enforce the Paris Accords, their incentive for complymg 
with the agreement regarding MIAs and POWs as well as 
other provisions was completely destroyed.^The return^of 
all our POWs and an accounting of all our MIAs was > diffi- 
cult to achieve because of the intransigence of the North 
Vietnamese and the substantial sentiment in the country 
and in Congress for an unconditional withdrawal from 
Vietnam in advance of any North Vietnamese commit- 
ment to return our prisoners and account for our missing 

. ■, " . 'J' ; , 157 ' 7 . ' ' , V /. : ' " 

Former Defense Secretary Elliot Richardson, on the other hand, 
expressed puzzlement and skepticism about the Administrations 
failure to act on the limited military options his Department had 
recommended immediately Prior to the conclusion of Operation 
. Homecoming: 7. 

I don’t believe that a degree of uncertainty as to the 
numbers or the firmness of the information, given the to- 
tality of the information, should have affected what we did 
up to at least the resumption of bombing or the use of 
force, and the recommendations in this memorandum rep- 
resent in substance the most effective comlnnation of 
measures that Larry Eagleburger and Colonel Secord and 
Admiral Bigley and those of us who reviewed this memo- 
randum could come up with . ; . ./ / 

»M Kieinger testimony, September 22, 1992. 
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I think if I had been involved at that time, I would have 
argued for some use of force. After all, you don’t have to 
restart the whole war to authorize some air strikes as a 
way of conveying that we meant business. But those are — 
tough calls . 7 ; . 

I can’t even give you conjectural explanation as to the 
failure to follow up the recommendations in my memoran- 
dum to Kissinger . . . I can only say that had I known the 
steps called for in the memorandum to Kissinger were not 
being pursued, if they weren’t, I think I would have raised 
hell about it. . . . 188 

• The Congress 

During the Committee’s hearings, it was contended by Dr. Kis- 
singer and some Members of the Committee that Congressional at- 
titudes would have precluded any Administration effort to respond 
forcefully to the DRV’s failure to provide an accounting for missing 
American servicemen. These Members of the Committee believe 
that their contention is supported by the Senate’s rejection on May 
31, 1973 of an amendment offered by U.S. Sen. Robert Dole. The 
Dole amendment would have permitted the continued U.S. bomb- 
ing of Laos and Cambodia if “the President finds and forthwith so 
reports to the Congress that the Government of North Vietnam is 
not making an accounting, to the best of its ability, of all missing 
in action personnel of the United States jn Southeast Asia or is 
otherwise not complying with the provisions of article 8” of the 
Paris Peace Agreement. 159 

Other Members of the Committee believe that the amendment 
offered by Senator Dole, which was an amendment to another 
amendment offered by Senator Mark Hatfield, was aimed far more 
at authorizing President Nixon to continue prosecuting the war in 
Southeast Asia than at gaining an accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans. 7. ; 

Former President’s Nixon view is that: 

The responsibility for denying to our Administration the 
means to force the North Vietnamese to comply with the 
agreements concerning the accounting for MIAs lies 
squarely on those who opposed the use of military force to 
bring the war to a conclusion and who later sabotaged our 
efforts to enforce the peace agreement by drastically re- 
ducing American aid to South Vietnam and prohibiting 
the resumption of the bombing in order to enforce the Ac- 
cords. 150 

During the Committee’s hearings on the Paris Peace Accords, 
Senator Dole testified that: 

When you line up the culprits who got us where we are 
today, the Senate itself should enjoy a prominent place at 
the front of the line . . . It was the Senate who sent Henry 

u# Richardson testimony, September 24, 1992. 

Congressional Record, May 31, 1973, ppe. 17668 et seq. 

Ii0 Nixon letter, p. 4. 



Kissinger to a gunfight at the OK corral, but gave him 
only blanks. 161 

: ". 7 Watergate ^ - .. 1 , 7 ... 


A final, highly important factor inhibiting President Nixons 
ability to respond forcefully to DRV violations of the PPA was the 
emerging Watergate scandal. Several witnesses told the Select 
Committee that, by early spring 1973, much of the President s time 
and attention was devoted to this subject. In Admir^ Moorer s 
words, for example, “Watergate was bubbling like mad. And Dr. 
Kissinger’s memoirs include numerous references to the Presi- 
dent’s lack of focus during this period: 

It was a different Nixon in March 1973. He approached 
the problem of the violations in a curiously desultory fash- 

- ion. He drifted Nixon clearly did not want to add tur- 

moil over Indochina to his mounting domestic perplexities. 

The normal Nixon would have been enraged beyond con- 
tainment at being strung along like this, but Watergate 
Nixon continued to dither v v .. 

Nixon was simply unable to concentrate his energies 
and mind on Vietnam. The records show that he was en- 
gaged in incessant meetings and telephone calls on Water- 
gate. The ill omens did not cease, the most extraordinary 
.being an intelligence report I received while en route to 
Paris (in May, 1973). It was-a North Vietnamese account 
that described how the Viet Cong leaders were briefing 
their subordinates in the field. The report confirmed our 
knowledge of Hanoi’s buildup, referring to a general of- 
fensive” that was in preparation. But it was being post- 
poned, the briefing stated, to give Watergate an opportuni- 
ty to complete the paralysis of our Presidency and the de- 
moralization of our South Vietnamese ally. It accurately 
predicted that the wounded President now lacked the au- 
thority to retaliate against North Vietnamese transgres- 

.• sions. i 

Nixon could have taken his case to the American people, 
arguing that we could not abandon what 50,000 Americans 
had died to preserve. A Nixon re-elected by one of the larg- 
est majorities in history might well have prevailed, as he 
hadsomany times before. In the swamp of Watergate, the 
President’s political strength drained away and this option 
did not exist at all. 162 

The executive paralysis stemming from Watergate had several 
effects. It meant that the President had less time to focus on com- 
plicated political/military issues such as respondmg to the possibil- 
ity that prisoners might be left behind in Laos, indeed, n tr^- 
script of the Oval Office tapes for the critical date of March 23, 
1973 indicates that the President spent a significant part of that 
day discussing Watergate with his closest aides.) 

1 •» Select Committee hearing, September 24, 1^92. 

u* Dr. Kissinger’s Memoirs, volume u, pp& 318-rao. 
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Watergate almost certainly diminished the President’s willing- 
ness to undertake difficult and controversial initiatives, while also 
reducing the likelihood that his actions would be accepted at face 
value and supported either by Congress or the public. : 

Finally, the Watergate scandal disrupted the focus and attention 
not only of the President, but of key federal agencies, as well. 
During the first six months of 1973, for example, four different 
men served as Secretary of Defense or Acting Secretary of Defense 
and three as Director of Central Intelligence. This left the F*OW/ 
MIA issue at Defense primarily in the hands of Deputy Secretary 
Clements who was among those most skeptical of the possibility 
that any live U.S. POWs remained after Operation Homecoming. 
As for the CIA, James Schlesinger, who was the DCI from January 
through May, 1973, told the Committee that he was not involved in 
the POW/MIA issue during that time. Rather, he spent literally 
“90 percent” of his brief tenuis as DCI trying to determine the 
extent of his agency’s possible involvement in Watergate. 1 63 

Pro and con/were POWs left behind? 

The range of information available to the Committee about the 
possibility that American POWs were left behind after Operation 
Homecoming goes beyond that gathered during the Committee’s in- 
vestigation of negotiations surrounding the Paris Peace Accords. 
Thus, no judgment on this critical point is made in this section of 
the Select Committee’s report. It seems useful, however, to summa- 
rize briefly the information obtained and the testimony received on 
this subject, including the opinions of expert witnesses. 

Indications that Americans may have been left behind 

As discussed elsewhere in this report, the United States had hard 
evidence that some Americans who were held captive by the North 
Vietnamese or the Pathet Lao did not appear on the DRV’s Decem- 
ber, 1970 list of prisoners. This evidence was publicized widely by 
Nixon Administration officials, especially Secretary Laird, and was 
raised directly with the DRV both during the public peace negotia- 
tions and by Dr. Kissinger during his February, 1973 visit to Hanoi. 

The possibility of live U.S. prisoners being held back, especially 
in Laos, was taken seriously enough by high-level Administration 
officials to justify a short-lived decision to halt troop withdrawals 
required by the peace agreement, and led to recommendations from 
the Department of Defense for military action. 

Notwithstanding the evidence that some individuals who had cer- 
tainly or probably been held captive were not being returned, the 
United States did not have hard, current information that particu- 
lar Americans were being held in particular locations. 

Witness assessments 

The witnesses who appeared before the Select Committee during 
its investigation of issues related to the Paris Peace Accords includ- 
ed those best informed and best positioned to make judgments 

1,1 Deposition of Mr. James Schlesinger to Select Committee. 



about the degree of likelihood that live American POWs way have 

nritheiFrecollectionofcontemporaneouslmowledge.whileot^rs 

Sw onTSafcn of w£w and exposure to intomn 

the CouunH.ee tot "I 

tank 

estly did not think there were any alive in Vietnam w hen the w 
Sded. I have always kept open the possibility in my mind that 

“S SSii : Spi? toX ^estionotrtetoranjtoeri. 

^ 40 Set know an^ I <Ud «>t !?«•« *= 

^^nrmeH3A Director and Defense Secretary James Schlesinger s 
judguteut was that: “I hove a k ttJkprotabili? a^OTentJg 
people were left behind in Laos, and a medium-probability assess 

“tojS’KlS SeSiSTSpressed the view that Ameri- 
cans had been kept behind in Laos: 

- Oen Record. . . . I had a lot of years of experience with 

aJS Sthl field in Laos for 1966, ’67 and- ’68 and was 
back^bre ’kgain briefly in ’69 and then I 
desk officer in the Office of the Secretary of Defense Inter- 
national Security Affairs for awhile in 72, and then by the 
SSng about here, I guess I was the head of 

the Southeast Asian branch . . . , pam , e 

what was going on with respect ta the WWS is we 

were tracking as carefully as we could all the intelligence 
information ?n POWs, especially after it became clear that 

are obviously referring to a larger number than the nine. 

* l : i : 

cated or even heard from since the Pa ^ f a “^’ d g U 2 
did know to, I think, a reasonable level of certitude, tha 

there were more . . . 
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Sen. Smith. Do you believe that there were people there 
after Operation Homecoming, based on what you knew? 

Gen. Secord. Well, yes, of course I believed there were 
i ' people aft er Op eratio n Ho mecomin g . 168 .. /■ v ; ‘ I : 

Former Assistant Secretary of Defense Clements, however, testi- 
fied to his belief around the time of Operation Homecoming that 
unreturned U.S. POWS were “in all probability dead.” This belief 
grew stronger during the remainder of his service with the Depart- 
ment of Defense due to DIA’s failure in Mr. Clements’ opinion to 
uncover even “one iota’s evidence that there was a single POW in 
Vietnam or anywhere in the Southeast Asian theater of oper- 
ation.” 169 

Finally, Ambassador Winston Lord wrote in a letter to the Select 
Committee on October 27, 1992 that: 

President Nixon did not knowingly leave American prisoners 
behind when he implemented the Paris Agreement . . . The dis- 
crepancies with our intelligence were very disturbing, but we had 
no conclusive proof that any prisoners were being left behind. 170 

laos/Cbwy/icgitwp^tors ^ ^ ^ 

Three hundred and fifty Americans remained unaccounted for in 
Laos after Operation Homecoming. Of these, the DIA had informed 
policymakers in February and March, 1973 that approximately 215 
disappeared under circumstances where some accounting for their 
death or survival should be possible. Of these 215, there is evidence 
that a- small number of specific individuals did survive their inci- 
dents, and that some number of other individuals, not clearly iden- 
tified, also survived. ■ ■ . 

One of the great tragedies and frustrations of the POW/MIA 
story is that so few of those lost in Laos ever returned. The Com- 
mittee’s analysis of why this occurred would not be complete with- 
out consideration of the special challenges faced by any U.S. 
airman downed in that country. In that connection, William Sulli- 
van, who served as Ambassador in Laos from 1964 to 1969, made 
these observations to the Committee: 

A lot of the casualties taken in Laos were taken in that 
Ho Chi Minh trail area by these young fellows who went 
in on what I always regarded as suicide missions. 

I would say that the chances of anyone surviving as a 
POW, in my judgment, pretty nil, although some were sent 
back up the Ho Chi Minh Trail . . . 

In that brutal environmfent, anybody captured there was 
pretty soon disposed of with a bullet in the head. So that 
would account for in my judgment the high ratio of nonre- 
turnees from people who might have been captured in the 
area. The second area we had were air missions in Laos 
and air missions going toward North Vietnam . . . the 
pilots . „ . were usually shot down in very terrible jungle. 
They were usually captured, depending to some degree on 

1,9 Secord testimony, September 24, 1992. 

119 Clements testimony, September 24, 1992. 

170 Letter from Lord to Select Committee, October 27, 1992. 
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the season, because if it was the dry season, the North Vi- 
etnamese regulars might have been in there. If it was the 
r ain y season, they would be captured by their irregular 
forces, highly undisciplined forces and my guess that a lot - 
of them even after capture were either tortured to death, 
starved to death* treated in such a way that they devel- 
oped dysentery and died ... 

And I think that accounts in some measure for the high 
ratio of people who didn’t return after either we got a 
beeper from them and knew they were on the ground or 
we even had a sighting and knew they were on the ground 

i was in Paris when the Vietnamese finally disclosed 
that the number from Laos was ten . : . and there was 
enormous disappointment. Admiral Moorer, had a figure 

- and I can’t reinember where he got it, but it was some- ^ 

where around 40 that he was anticipating, so we thought 
there was a shortfall even given . . . the filter of all these 
considerations I’ve just made, we felt there was a shortfall 
of possibly somewhere around 30. But the measure of hope 
and the quality of hope we had for anybody who got 
knocked down in Laos was not terribly high. 171 

Dr. Roger Shields explained his uncertainty about the possibility 
that any Americans migjht have remained behind after Operation 
Homecoming by emphasizing-the limited extent of U.S. knowledge 
about Americans taken captive in Laos. According to Dr. Shields: 

The Dept, of Defense carried only four individuals as 
prisoner in Laos who were not released during Homecom- 
ing .. . 

One of these individuals I think we entered into a pris- 
oner status mistakenly. That’s George Clark . . . 

Another one, a civilian, Eugene DeBruin, was last heard 
from directly as he escaped. He never returned to U.S. 
control. And I think that the intelligence groups feel they 
have very good information that he died. 

So that would leave two individuals carried as prisoner 
in Laos, and the evidence of their capture and imprison- 
ment is undeniable . . . David Hrdlicka and Charles Shel- 
■ ton. V V : 

After their capture, though, information was very, very 
sparse and was very negative about their continued surviv- 

The DIA believed, as I recall, that three other individ- 
uals may have been captured, although the services car- 
ried these men as missing. And of these men, the remains 
of one were found associated with the wreckage of his air- 
craft . . . : ‘v- ' 'Ai:'.'- - V' 'v' 

No one who was actually held in Laos ever wrote a 
letter. . . : 

Photos of David Hrdlicka and EuGene DeBruin in cap- 
tivity came into our possession and a short broadcast made 

1,1 Sullivan testimony, September 21, 1992. 
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by David Hrdlicka was also heard. And all of this occurred 
very substantially a long time before Operation Homecom- 

-Now, Secretary Schlesinger testified this week that our 
intelligence information regarding Laos was good . if 
that is true, then it is clear that very few men, and per- 
haps even none as some people believe, and I don’t include 
myself in it, were taken prisoner in Laos. : 

Now this supposition is supported, to some extent, by 
the far greater number of combat rescues which occurred 
in Laos than in North Vietnam . . . we actually recovered 
more men from Laos through rescues or returnees than we 
had out of North Vietnam. And I think that says some- 
thing about the status of the missing in action, because 
they were the more difficult cases, where our rescue air - 
craft were not able to get in . . ; ' "~.r ' : . 

Most of the intelligence about suspected prison camps or 
U.S. prisoners in Laos, received while I was in the Penta- 
gon, was very vague and impossible to verify. And the fact 
remains that we knew, and I believe know today, very 
little specifically about our men missing in Laos. 172 

Questions of continued links between U.S. aid arid POW/ M IAs 

The Committee looked into questions which have been raised 
over the years concerning the extent of any linkage between 
United States economic assistance to Vietnam and U.S. efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting of missing servicemen. 

As noted earlier, there were indications that the North Vietnam- 
ese were linking these issues during the peace negotiations. After 
the signing of the Paris Peace Accords, Vietnam continued to at- 
tempt to use their obligations under the accords to provide infor- 
nmtion on POW/MIAs as leverage to extort U.S. economic assist- 
ance. The U.S. steadfastly rejected the Vietnamese position. 

Documents to support the contention that the Vietnamese have 
consistently linked the issues of U.S. aid and accounting for POW/ 
MIAs were compiled by the Committee’s Vice Chairman and were 
included in the official record of the Committee’s hearing on Sep- 
tember 21, 1992. , 

CONCLUSIONS 

.As stated at the beginning of this chapter, the primary purposes 
of the Committee s investigation of the Paris Peace Accords were to 
(1) uncover information bearing on the possibility that U.S. POWs 
we ** 7 *) 1 behind in Southeast Asia after Operation Homeco ming - 
and. (2) determine whether there were factors involved in the nego- 
tiation of the agreement, in the agreement itself, or in subsequent 
pubhc charactemations of the agreement that affected our ability 
to obtain the fullest possible accounting of our POW/MIAs or that 
otherwise contributed to the ongoing controversy over the POW/ 
MIA issue. . 


Shields testimony, September 24 , 1992 . 
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No thing in this chapter, or in this report, should be interpreted 
in any way as diminishing the historical responsibility that the 
Government of North Vietnam bears for its failure to live up to the 
POW/MIA provisions of the peace agreement. If American prison- 
ers werefin fact, held back after the war, the responsibility for 
that and for failing to provide an accounting for the missing rests 
with those in power in Hanoi and in Laos, not with American nego- 
tiators or the opponents Or proponents of U.S. involvement in the 

The Committee believes that its investigation has contributed 
significan tly to the public record of the negotiating history of the 
POW/MIA provisions of the Paris Peace Accords, and of the com- 
plications that arose during efforts to implement those provisions 
both before and after the completion of Operation Homecoming. 
That record indicates that there existed a higher degree of concern 
within the Administration about the possibility that prisoners were 
being left behind in Laos than had been known previously, and 
that various options for responding to that concern were discussed 
at the highest levels of government. ; : 

The C ommit tee notes that Administration statements at the time 
the agreement was signed may have understated the foreseeable - 
problems that would arise during implementation and that this 
may have raised public and family expectations too high; and that 
statements made after the agreement was signed may have under- 
stated U S. concerns about the possibility that live prisoners re- 
mained; thereby contributing in subsequent years to public suspi- 
cion and distrust. However, the Committee believes that the phras- 
ing of these statements was intended to avoid raising what were 
believed to be false hopes among POW/MIA families, rather than 
to mislead the American people. 

Chapter 3: Accounting for Missing Servicemen 

OVERVIEW zV/'ZZ'VV-V :; ; - 

The responsibility for accounting for American military person- 
nel and civilians missing or held captive as a result of the war in 
Southeast Asia resides with the Departments of Defense and State, 
respectively. Over the years their efforts have been supplemented 
by Congressional inquiries and Presidentially appointed emissaries. 
Nevertheless, the fullest possible accounting has yet to be obtained. 
The inability of the U.S. Government to achieve this goal over the 
last 20 years has spawned criticisms of the process and suspicions 
about the integrity of the effort. '• 

The magnitude of work required to achieve the fullest possible 
accounting further underscores the need for cooperation from 
Southeast Asia governments. For instance, as of 1992, there were 
nearly 500 crash sites associated with unaccounted for U.S. person- 
nel, according to the Department of Defense. Less than 100 of these 
sites have been visited by U.S. investigators. In Laos, there are ap- 
proximately 250 crash sites associated with unaccounted for U.S. 
personnel, of which less than 40 have been visited by U.S. investi- 
gators. As of the publication date of this report, U.S. investigators 
have not had the opportunity to visit any detention sites or prison 
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camps in Laos for the purpose of fully evaluating various live-sight- 
ing reports. : 

In view of this situation, the Committee deemed it essential to 
undertake a comprehensive review of the policies and procedures 
used by the U.S. government to account for American prisoners 
and missing from the beginning of the war until the present. The 
purposes of this investigation were: 

. To determine accurately the number of Americans who 
served in Southeast Asia during the war who did not return, 

■: either alive or dead; ~ ^ \ 

To evaluate the accuracy of the U.S. Government's own past 
and current process for determining the likely status and fate 
of missing Americans; 

To learn what the casualty data and intelligence information 
have to tell us about the number of Americans whose fates are 
truly "unaccounted for” from the war in Vietnam; and T 
To consider whether efforts to obtain the fullest possible ac- 
counting of our POW/MIAs was treated, as claimed, as a 
matter of “highest national priority” by the Executive branch; 

To assess the extent to which Defense Department and DIA 
accounting policies and practices contributed to the confusion, 
suspicion and distrust that has characterized the POW/MIA 
issue for the past 20 years; and 
To determine what changes need to be made to policies and 
- : procedures, in order to instill public confidence in the govern- 
ment's POW/MIA accounting process with respect to the war 
in Southeast Asia and in the event of future conflicts. 

In analyzing the accounting process, the Committee did not 
simply accept “the official view." Instead, Committee members 
asked Executive branch officials to break the process down, step by 
step, going back more than 25 years. The Committee asked them 
literally to reconstruct their database, and to reply to questions, 
under oath, about how and why individuals were categorized as 
prisoners of war (POW), as missing in action (MIA), and as killed in 
action, body not recovered (KIA/BNR). They were asked to explain 
who made these decisions, who kept the lists, and on what basis in- 
dividuals were moved from one category to another. 

The Committee’s goal was to build a factual foundation upon 
which the remainder of its investigation could rely, so that it could 
proceed with an accurate understanding about what is possible and 
what is probable with respect to the three bottom-line questions: 
Were Americans left behind in captivity following Operation 
Homecoming? If so, how many? And, what is the likelihood that 
some of those prisoners might still be alive today? 

The need for a solid grounding in fact is essential in any investi- 
gation, but it is particularly crucial in understanding the universe 
of what is possible with respect to the question of whether there 
are surviving POWs from the war in Indochina. Ever since the war 
ended, there has been a swirl of c laims and counter-claims, suspi- 
cions and theories, about this question. By focusing on the details 
of the accounting process, the Committee sought to gain a r ealist ic 
understanding of the spectrum of possibilities within which the 
truth must certainly fall. 



Records search 

The Committee began its investigation by seeking all data rele- 
vant to the accounting process including the lists of all prisoners 
and missing from each Defense Department (DoD) agency that 
maintained casualty and intelligence lists prior to, during, or alter 
Operation Homecoming; casualty files from the individual services; 
analyses of individual cases; and policy documents. The^Commit- 
tee’s search of the archival records held by the Defense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA)’s POW/MIA Office also yielded lists of American 
POW/MIAs that had been provided to private Americans by the 

North Vietnamese. , - • j «iw p** 

E ar ly in its investigation, the Committee received the Post cea- 
sefire Casualty Book”, from the former office of the Comptroller, at 
the Defense Department. This book chronicles the Comptroller s 
number of unaccounted for servicemen from the signing ot the 
Paris Peace Accords on January 27, 1973 , through September 30, 
1977. This document reflected the casualty status of servicemen 
who had not returned based on information which had been provid- 
ed by the three main military services srnce^ the end of the war. 

~ As such, the Comptroller’s records provided 
line from which to examine the actual status of POW/MIAs. For 
instance, the records showed that there were 1,929 servicemen cap- 
tured or missing before the start of Operation Homecommg and 
more than 1300 captured or missing by the end of Operation Home- 
coming. The records also showed that there were an additional 
: 1100 servicemen who had been declared dead during the war, but 
whose remains had not been recovered. The Committee s task -was 
to examine the accuracy of these numbers and to compare them 
with lists maintained by the services amlthe DIA. , 

Accordingly, the Committee requested and 
service either microfiche or paper copies of all casualty files.. The 
Committee was also provided access to both. the casualty 
ligence files of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCKU ana 

DIA’s POW/MIA Office, respectively. , , 4 , f TTQ *_ v 

In January 1992, the Committee located the fite of a U.S. Army 
Unit responsible for maintaining files on American and foreigii 
POWs from 1968 until 1971. The records of this unit desmibe the 
broad history of the DoD’s POW/MIA accounting effort from the 
earliest daysof the Vietnam conflict. 178 At the request ?ftje Com- 
mittee, all key documents in this collection were declassified by the 

^ D^srewrds document an important part of the national intelli- 
gence picture before, during, and after Operation Hom^mmg. 
They indicate that DIA had not always rMorded ; the, same casualty 
status for an individual as had the individual s military sen^e, 
but the Committee found no evidence describing DIA s methodolo- 
gy. Analysis was also complicated by the near total unavailabihty 

of service intelligence staff documents. , , « 

The Defense Department, with layers of command and a wrtam 
overlap in responsibilities, produced volumes of material at eacn 

>»3T.S cubic feet ofarchival files of the US. W* 22nd Prisoner of War Information 
Center currently at the National Archives, Suitland Reference Branch. 
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level in the military hierarchy. For example, each separate mili- 
tary sendee had separate casualty and intelligence files and sepa- 
rate staffs who developed them. The Committee soug ht to b ring 
this material together and to locate material from the key military 
commands in Washington, from the Pacific Command in Hawaii, 
and from unified and specified commands in the Pacific theater. 
Little, if any, of these records had been sought in prior investiga- 
tions of the POW/MIA issue. - 

Today, after more than a year of diligent searching, certain key 
groups or documents cannot yet be located. The Committee also 
learned that many of the individual service files have either been 
lost or destroyed. ■ 

For example, the U.S. Army’s Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence (DCSINT) has been unable to locate any of his agency’s ar- 
chival POW/MIA intelligence staff records from the Vietnam war 
era. This includes internal" intelligence reports, memoranda, plan- 
ning documents and similar records documenting what the Army 
knew or suspected about personnel captured or missing in South- 
east Asia. It remains unknown whether the records were destroyed 
or simply misplaced. - 

In another example, the U.S. Marine Corps initially reported to 
the Committee that it had transferred all of its documents to the 
Defense Intelligence Agency 11 years ago. When this turned out to 
be incorrect, the Corps reported that it had shipped the documents 
to the National Archives in 1990 for secure -storage. The documents 
were turned over to DIA’s Central Documentation Office in Octo- 
ber 1992 for declassification. 

The U.S. Navy provided a small, collection of assorted documents 
in response to the Committee’s request, but advised that nothing 
further could be located. After repeated prodding from the Commit- 
tee, the Navy reported that all remaining POW/MIA records had 
been destroyed in about 1975. Committee investigators then uncov- 
ered extensive Navy records at the Naval Historical Center which 
had been transferred there in 1973, including most of the major 
files of the Chief of Naval Operations’ Special Assistant for POW/ 
MIA Affairs. There are indications that certain sensitive Naval in- 
telligence files were shipped to DIA in 1981, while others appear to 
have been destroyed in 1975 or 1981. 

The U.S. Air Force provided no response to the Committee’s 
original request for records. Finally, in September 1992, the Com- 
mittee was provided a printout of a small portion of the archives at 
the Joint Services SERE (Search, Evasion, Rescue, Escape) Agency 
(JSSA) in Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. A Committee staff survey of a small 
portion of the JSSA files uncovered wartime Air Force Intelligence 
staff files. It appears that the wartime air intelligence files were 
transferred to JSSA in 1974, put on microfiche (where they have 
become largely illegible when printed out) and the original docu- 
ments destroyed. Documents recovered from partially readable 
JSSA archives have filled in important gaps in understanding joint 
service activities, particularly after Operation Homecoming. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) located in permanent storage its 
collection of POW/MIA related memoranda. These documents have 
been made available to the Committee through the Central Docu- 
mentation Office (CDO). The Committee also located a monumental 



study on the history of covert operations in Southeast Asia, the 
MACVSOG Document Study, together with Other appropriate spe- 
cial operations annual histories. At publication time, these docu- 
ments had beendeclassified, or soon were to be ... ... .. . . 

Sources indicate that there Were some intelligence reports on 
POW/MIAs collected through MACVSOG during the war, especial- 
ly -in Laos. Unfortunately, the Committee was not able to locate 
these reports. ~ , "• -v ; 

The Joint Task Force Full Accounting (JTF-FA) has yet to pro- 
vide the wartime permanent records of the principal Organization 
responsible for monitoring the POW/MLA problem on the ground 
in Southeast Asia, the special operations related Joint Personnel 
Recovery Center (JPRC) JPRC was transformed into the Joint Cas- 
ualty Resolution Center in January 1973; the Committee has re- 
quested, but at publication time had yet to receive, an index of its 
archival files. The Pacific Command has reported it . has no docu- 
ments, even though it was one of the most major command players 
throughout the Vietnam war. 

Finally, the Committee was hindered in judging the accuracy of 
servicemen accounted for and not accounted for during the war by 
the fact that Search and Rescue (SAR) reports had been destroyed 
following the war. We note that Gen. Vessey confirmed to the Com- 
mittee that these records had been destroyed by 1979. 

In May, 1992, the Committee located and began an exhaustive 
review of DIA’s .1966-1981 archival POW/MIA files. The review 
was later expanded to include files at JSSA in Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. 
The archival files of both agencies brought to light -a broad range 
of wartime and post-wartime policy and accounting documents, 
automated data base printouts, and weekly data input sheets cover- 
ing the war and post-war period. . . 

The Committee’s investigation disclosed the possible existence of 
other collections of POW/MIA related files which have been re- 
quested for review and declassification, but which at publication 
time had not been received. These include, but are not limited to, 
the POW/MIA staff and operational files of the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (MACV), J-2 staff element responsible for 
management of POW intelligence in Vietnam, and the Pacific Com- 
mand’s (CINCPAC) POW/MIA staff. 

The archival POW/MIA intelligence files from the Department 
of State are also undergoing declassification. However, the Commit- 
tee has been advised informally by the Department that these files 
are poorly organized and never have been indexed. 

The Committee located and examined many POW/MIA lists com- 
piled by official agencies involved in the accounting process over 
the last 20 years. Together these lists document the. evolution of 
the U.S. Government’s knowledge about the fate of American pris- 
oners and missing. On its own, each list is an imperfect snapshot of 
knowledge at one point in time during the past 31 years. Many of 
the lists were provided to the Committee by family members aim 
concerned individuals who had obtained the lists from the U.S. 
Government over the years. Because of automation procedures, the 
Committee found that many of these lists had not been archived by 
the government at the time they were printed, but rather were 
continuously updated in an automated database. Nonetheless, the 



Committee was able to make determinations on the comprehensive- 
ness of the lists, especially those produced by the DIA. 

Many of the lists enabled the Committee to understand better in- 
telligence and casualty information pertaining to missing service- 
men. For instance, one important list, generated by DIA in 1979, 
included analytical comments indicating the possible survival or 
death of many unaccounted for U.S. personnel. Taken together, the 
DIA and State Department lists also showed that unaccounted for 
USAF personnel covered by the CIA at LIMA SITE 85 in Laos 
during the war did not show up on official lists until at least 1982, 
nine years after the war ended. 

In another instance, a JTF-FA list of priority cases in Laos pro- 
vided in March, 1992 indicated that several missing individuals in 
Laos were believed to have ejected from their aircraft before it 
crashed and to have reached the ground alive. 

Civilian accounting: State Department 

Although DIA included civilians in its accounting process, the of- 
ficial responsibility for collecting information and determining the 
fate of American civilians missing in Southeast Asia was held by 
the Department of State. This was a natural outgrowth of the De- 
partment’s ^general responsibility to aid American citizens abroad. 

Information was maintained on missing civilians, includin g pri- 
vate citizens, journalists, missionaries, employees of U.S. govern- 
ment agencies including DoD and the services, and employees of 
firms under contract to the U.S. Government. Sources used - to 
obtain information included U.S. intelligence agencies, private citi- 
zens, press reports, and foreign governments. 

During the war, the Special Assistant for POW/MIA Affairs (at- 
tached to the office of the Deputy Secretary of State), the East Asia 
Bureau, and the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs had re- 
sponsibility for POW/MIA accounting within State. The Special As- 
sistant’s office and the Consular Affairs bureau maintained files on 
missing civilians. This organizational structure for POW/MIA ac- 
counting remained essentially the same in the years after the war. 
However, in 1976 the Special Assistant’s responsibility for POW/ 
MIA affaire was transferred to the newly created Bureau for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs and the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for POW/MIA Affaire was created 
within that bureau. The Office of Workers Compensation in the De- 
partment of Labor, which was responsible for financial support to 
the families of persons covered by the workers’ compensation pro- 
gram, also maintained records on many of the missing. 

Unlike DoD, State did not categorize individuals as “prisoner”, 
“missing” or .“killed.” While there was firm information in some 
cases as to the fate of the individual, the Department avoided cate- 
gorization in the absence of official documentation. In testimony 
before the Committee in June, Frank Sieverts, who served as both 
the Special Assistant and Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
POW/MIA Affaire from 1966 to 1978, explained the rationale 
behind this policy: 
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. . . in the absence of official documentation, we did not 
label these individuals in this way. We simply kept files 
that were as complete as we could make them. 174 

In view of this policy, State did not compile or disseminate the . 
types of POW/MIA lists created by DIA or DoD. Rather, State offi- 
cials communicated regularly with families in an effort to provide 
as much information as possible. 

Civilian accounting: Central Intelligence Agency 

During its investigation, the Committee also found that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency maintained information on missing civil- 
ians who had been employed by the Agency in Laos. During the 
"secret war” in Laos, the CIA had operated three proprietary orga- 
nizations known as Air America, Continental Air Services, and 
Byrd and Sons. The Committee received information from CIA that 
40 personnel were lost by CIA during the war in. Laos; as of publi- 
cation time, the CIA has informed the Committee that the fate of 
these individuals is known, except for six who are carried on lists 
maintained by DIA. / 

None of the lists obtained by the Committee includes deserters 
because, as a matter of policy, DoD did not consider deserters to be 
military casualties. Although the Committee’s principal concern 
was POW/MIAs, there was interest in determining whether any 
deserters in Southeast Asia might have been the subjecLof reports, 
of alleged POWs surviving after 1973. A preliminary inquiry by the 
Committee found that the issue of deserters and its relation to 
POW/MIA accountability had never been studied thoroughly by 
the Executive branch. 

Committee investigators identified a master list of 1,284 possible 
deserters from nine separate lists provided by various services and 
agencies. On March 19, 1992, the Committee provided this informa- 
tion to the Administrator of the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) and the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI). The Committee asked each agency to review all appropriate 
files and identify all known deserters locatable outside Southeast 
Asia. 

In June 1992, the two agencies responded. The SSA Administra- 
tion was able to confirm more than 300 of the deserters located in 
the United States after the end of the Vietnam War. The FBI cor- 
related the 1,284 names on the master list to 1,198 individuals. Of 
these, there were no FBI records on 391 of the reported deserters; 
60 names were duplicates or represented an alias. There were in- 
vestigative files on all remaining individuals and copies of sensitive 
files were provided to the Committee for further review. 

In July 1992, the Committee forwarded the information to CDO 
with a request that the FBI’s information be compared to that in 
the databases of each individual service. To date, it appears that 
approximately 50 deserters remain unlocated in subsequent 
records; 

Hearing, Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 25 June 1992, p. 19. 



The Committee notes that DIA and CULHI’s assessment that 
fewer than 100 (15 in one list; 65 in another) are known to have 
deserted while assigned to units in Vietnam. Only two of these in- 
dividuals, McKinley Nolan and Earl Clyde Weatherman, are be- 
lieved to have been in Vietnam after the fall of Saigon. 

The Committee also received information from officials in the 
former Soviet Union, and from a KGB defector in the United 
States, that a group of American servicemen had deserted a U.S. 
carrier in Japan with KGB assistance during the Vietnam War. 
These Americans had then traveled to Moscow and from there to 
other countries outside the United States. 

WARTIME ACCOUNTING 

The process 

September 1963, the Defense Department began to compile 
weekly statistical reports of American casualties in Southeast Asia. 
These reports, retroactive to 1961, were based on information pro- 
vided by each of the military services in accordance with a memo- 
randum from the Director, Statistical Services, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 175 The Comptroller was re- 
sponsible for compiling and publishing the reports during and after 
the war until 1982, when the duty was transferred to the Director- 
ate for Information Reports of the Washington Headquarters Serv- 
ices (DIOR). Changes in the statistical information were made only 
upon notification from the services because the services had, arid 
continue to have, the legal responsibility for making status deter- 
minations. 

This casualty reporting system was driven primarily by the 
needs to re-staff missing personnel and to determine entitlements. 
Those who were incapacitated and unable to perform their as- 
signed task had to be accounted for and identified before replace- 
ment troops could be requisitioned, whether the individuals were 
believed to be missing or captured. Since the system was driven 
largely by personnel needs, the casualty categories were very spe- 
cific, designed to provide precise information as to whether some- 
one was dead, wounded or missing as a result of hostile or non-hos- 
tile action; whether someone was captured; and if dead, whether 
the body had or had not been recovered. Both the services and 
DIOR maintained this information, although DIOR’s reports con- 
sisted of the aggregate numbers of all service personnel in each of 
these categories. DIOR did not begin to keep information on service 
personnel by name until the end of Operation Homecoming in 
March 1973. / 

The information collected by DIOR from the services established 
a database which was used not only for personnel reasons but also 
to compile information on those who were “unaccounted for” 
during and after the war. DIOR’s “unaccounted for” statistics were 
the “official” DoD statistics which were disseminated to Congress, 
other agencies, the public and the families. 

„ Thi* reporting requirement was formalized in DOD lustration 7730.22, issued December 

O 1 oco ■ 
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Testimony presented to the Committee by Service representa- 
tives in June 1992 suggested that the reporting policies and proce- 
dures have Varied little from the early days of the war to the 
present or from service to service. In general, the reporting proce- 
dure consisted of collecting as much information as possible imme- 
diately or as soon as possible, after the loss incident, including eye- 
witness accounts; and forwarding that information in the form of a 
casualty report from the unit commander through one or more 
levels of command to the service headquarters in Washington. In 
each service, the commanding officer of the unit held the initial re- 
sponsibility for determining the casualty status of an individual 
lost under his command. By law this status could be changed only 
by the Service Secretary or his designee. None of the services pro- 
vided casualty reports on individuals absent without leave (AWOL), 
unless information demonstrated that the absence was involuntary, 
or on deserters. Deserters were dropped from the military roles by 
all services unless they came back under military control. 

Early losses . . v 1 

The United States sustained casualties in Laos in 1961, not all of 
which were accounted for through the 1962 Geneva Accords on 
Laos. .3 ’ •■■■:." ;v ; ■ ■ '.’;33,V3; \ y.>" : 

The accounting for Americans captured or missing in Vietnam 
during the early 1960’s was complicated by the nature of the con- 
flict. Much of the Defense Department’s doctrine at the time was 
an outgrowth of lessons learned during World- War II and the 
Korean War. These lessons provided little guidance for categorizing 
those who became unaccounted for while participating in an ill-de- 
fined, counter-insurgent war. This dilemma was illustrated by the 
Executive branch’s policy Of referring to prisoners during this 
period as “detainees,” thereby avoiding a characterization associat- 
ed with formal involvement in war. 

Even by 1965, after the U.S. advisory effort in South Vietnam 
had given way to the deployment of units of division size, there was 
still no clearcut definition of the conflict. Without a declaration of 
war or large-scale military mobilization, it was questionable wheth- 
er the 1949 Geneva Convention governing the treatment of prison- 
ers of war was applicable. There was no effort, during these early 
years, to spur international efforts under the International Com- 
mittee for the Red Cross (ICRC) or similar organizations either to 
define the war as being an “armed conflict” in the legal sense or to 
designate those captured as bona fide prisoners of war. 

The increasing number of casualties, coupled with reports of pris- 
oner executions and North Vietnamese threats to try U.S. prison- 
ers as criminals, prompted a review of the issue during the first 
part of 1966. On July 21, 1966, the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense issued a directive providing that “U.S. military person- 
nel captured in Vietnam will be categorized as captured or in- 
terned rather than detainees.’’ 176 Thereafter, the United States 
argued (albeit in vain) that its prisoners should be accorded the 
protections of the Geneva Convention, including a public account- 

m TAC Escape & Evasion Bulletin, May 1967, OT 67198. 



ing, access by humanitarian groups and the right to send and re- 
ceive mail. 

DM ’s involvement _ 

II.S. unite arriving in Vietnam before and during the major 
build-up in 1965 collected and reported POW intelligence in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the DIA. Selected units in 
Vietnam also initiated agent operations in an effort to locate and 
recover American prisoners. In addition, the Military Assistance 
Command Studies and Observation Group (MACSOG) directed 
covert in-country and cross-border agent operations against targets 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly inside North 
Vietnam. These operations were carried out by the Joint Personnel 
Recovery Center (JPRC). JPRC’s activation was intended to meet a 
growing need for POW intelligence and to respond, if possible, to 
the intelligence developed. - V 

The loss of servicemen at an ever increasing rate by 1966 in- 
creased the urgency of the accounting process and demonstrated 
the need for more and better intelligence. The effort to establish a 
focal point for POW/MIA accountability led to the involvement of 
the DIA in the accounting process. . 

Beginning in late 1966, DIA was assigned specific responsibilities 
with regard to U.S. POWs by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 177 The Serv- 
ices retained the responsibility for accounting for their own person- 
nel and for producing their own intelligence aboutthe fate of casu- 
alties. DIA’s role was to ensure that a high priority was given to 
the collecting of POW intelligence. Beginning at thatrtime, detailed 
weekly casualty data was provided by the military services to DIA 
The result was the development of a second system of POW/MIA 
accounting maintained by DIA and based on casualty information 
produced by DIOR and intelligence information. 

DIA’s role in the accounting process grew after 1966, as DIA as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Interagency POW Intelligence Ad 
Hoc Committee and participated in the POW/MIA Intelligence 
Task Force formed in 1971. The intelligence branches of each of the 
military services, the CIA, and the State Department were repre- 
sented on each of these entities. 

, In October 1969, DIA approved the Pacific Command’s request 
for a Human Resources Collection Directive (HRCD), which envi- 
sioned conducting agent operations in Laos and North Vietnam for 
the purpose of obtaining POW intelligence. 178 The Pacific Com- 
mand pointed Out the need for clandestine agent operations be- 
cause the North Vietnamese had not divulged the identity and lo- 
cation of UB. prisoners. Two primary targets were established in 
Laos^Khang Khai and Sam Neua; and four in North Vietnam: Hoa 
fc°. Pns 2?’. Xo “ Ap Lo Prison, Cu Loc Prison and the Citadel 
Prison. This effort was the start of a high-level clandestine agent 
operation, aspects of which remain classi fi ed 

DIA’s wartime accounting efforts were focused almost exclusively 
on determining who were prisoners and where they were held. 

USPriwererf 0 w!i^ , " <9 *** 8 ’ 19 Apri * 196 ®’ Subject: Function and Responsibilities Related to 

,n Human Resource Collection Directive (HRCD) PH-1001, 1 October 1969. 



Unlike the Services, D1A collected information on American civil- 
ians as well as military personnel. However, DIA did not collect in- 
formation on any individual until the services or the State Depart- 
ment indicated that that person was missing. As information on 
prisoners and missing was received, DIA’s POW/MIA Office at- 
tempted to correlate that information to an individual POW or 
MIA. DIA had no written criteria or procedures, either during the, 
war or after, to determine who was a prisoner of war. DIA’s catego- 
rization of an individual as a POW was an “analytical judgment.” 

Prom 1966 onward, DIA kept an automated database reflecting 
who was a prisoner and who was missing. It did not keep records 
on Americans believed to have been killed, but whose bodies were 
not recovered, so DIA did not maintain wartime files on approxi- 
mately half of the 2,264 Americans currently listed as unaccounted 
for from the war in Southeast Asia. The only exceptions were those 
initisdly declared dead and later determined to have been captured. 

DIA relied on numerous sources of information including enemy 
news releases, captured documents, enemy prisoner interrogations, 
and intercepted enemy radio communications. Other information 
concerning the fate of missing or captured individuals was received 
from escapees and early releases. During the war, 84 individuals 
either escaped or were returned alive from captivity. Based on 
their reports, DIA listed 21 individuals to have died without the re- 
covery of remains. V: 

In addition, the DIA relied on the “official” lists provided by 
North .Vietnam to private individuals and to Senator Kennedy in- 
order to update and judge the accuracy of its own lists. One of the 
most important lists the DIA received was from an early releasee 
in 1969, Captain Wesley Rumble. While in captivity, Captain 
Rumble memorized a list of more than 300 servicemen whose 
names he had heard in conversations with his fellow prisoners. 

Another important source of information, especially later in the 
war, was the receipt of mail from American prisoners in North 
Vietnam. Unfortunately, no mail came from either Cambodia or 
Laos and little was received from POWs held by the Viet Cong in 
South Vietnam. 179 ; . . 

DIA’s correlation efforts resulted in the establishment of what 
DIA officials call “working lists” of Americans believed by DIA to 
be missing or held captive.. Since DIA has no legal responsibility 
for making casualty status determinations, these lists were, not 
“official”. At various times during and after the war, DIA’s lists 
differed from those maintained by the individual services. The ap- 
parent reason for this is that DIA was in a better position to re- 
spond quickly to new intelligence information than were the 
boards set up by the services to review casualty status determina- 
tions. v. 

The DIA and the military services were not the only agencies in- 
volved in the POW/MIA issue. The U.S. Air Force had overall re- 
sponsibility for survival, escape and evasion. Within Vietnam, the 
JPRC was responsible for planning efforts to rescue U.S. POWs. 

in Testimony, May 6; 1970, by G. Warren Nutter. Assistant Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs), before the Subcommittee on National Security, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 



Cross-border operations 

Beginning in the mid 1960s the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) decid- 
ed to classify and/or falsify the loss locations of many military per- 
sonnel killed; captured Or missing in action from covert, cross- 
border operations in Laos and Cambodia and exempt them from 
normal casualty reporting requirements. As a result, the casualty 
and intelligence files for many individuals lost on these “black’ ’ op- 
erations contained incorrect countries and locations of loss. The 
purpose of this policy was to maintain the secrecy surrounding U.S. 
operations in Laos and Cambodia. The consequence of this policy 
w ?s that service casualty officers unwittingly provided families 
with inaccurate casualty data. For example, in one instance, a 
woman was tola that her husband was missing after a combat 
action in South Vietnam when, in fact, he had fallen from a heli- 
copter while being extracted from an intelligence Wifaftjty j n r am . 

DOQ13.. 

Corrections in loss locations for these individuals were made be- 
ginning in May 1970 for Laos and in May 1971for Cambodia. 
F 0 ™® 1 ’ public disclosure of these operations and the admission of 
the falsification of loss locations and coordinates did not occur until 
July 1973. Due to the loss and destruction of wartime special oper- 
ations records, the process of correcting inaccurate loss locations 
continued at least through 1977. 

The confusion caused by the falsification of the records was one 
of many sources of concern expressed by Brig. Gen. Robert Kings-' 
ton, first commander of the JCRC, when he assumed the job of ac- 
ting for mining U.S. personnel in the post-war period. The 
JCKC began work with the wartime records it inherited from the 
Joint Personnel Recovery Center (JPRC). In, a message to the Pacif- 
ic Lommahd at the time, Gen. Kingston wrote: 

Since its inception the JCRC has been confronted with 
the task of attempting to develop a complete and accurate 
database of information on missing and KIA personnel for 
whom search/ investigation operations are required. At the 
time of its activation, the JCRC acquired the records of the 
Joint Personnel Recovery Center (JPRC). Since that time, 
continuous and extensive efforts have been made to cor- 
rect deficiencies in the records. The premise that JPRC 
records were reasonably complete and accurate was erro- 
neous ... Recently, the JCRC initiated search/investiga- 
tive operations and inadequacies in the records became ap- 
parent . • . Review of our records reveals numerous . , . 
cases where there is reference to previous search/rescue 
orations but reports of the operations are not available. 
Additionally, there are instances of omitted or conflicting 
coordinates on crash locations. Due to previous security re- 
strictions, some personnel are carried in one country when 

vTA a && ey r* lost in anot her ... We have had cases of 
K1A/BNR where research on the part of JCRC has re- 
vealed that remains were previously recovered. We expect 
there are more such cases. In few cases do JCRC records 
contain reports of eye-witnesses to the incident.. In many 
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cases, information contained in the records was obtained 
by informal liaison and word of mouth ... 180 

Docu me nts related to the falsification of records conce rnin g the, 
cross border operations have been declassified at the Committee’s 
request. • ; t \ 

Databases and accounting terms 

As indicated above there were two databases which were used 
within the DoD to determine the number of individuals unaccount- 
ed for in Southeast Asia. The first database, which DIOR main- 
tained, was built upon basic casualty information provided by the 
services. ;v. 

The second, created by DIA, consisted of casualty information 
from DIOR and intelligence information; During and after the war 
both DIQR and , DIA used their respective databases to generate 
lists of those unaccounted for. 

During the war the term “unaccounted for” was used by DIOR, 
and thus officially by the DoD, to refer to prisoners of war and 
missing. Until 1973, DIOR included both those “missing in action” 
(MIAs) and those “missing in nonhostile circumstances” (MNH) 
under the term “missing.” The MNEE are individuals who disap- 
peared under non-combat situations. Beginning in 1973, DIOR 
began treating MIAs and MNHs as separate categories and report- 
ed them as subh. 

During the war and throughout most of the 1970s, DIA used two 
categories to refer to those who were unaccounted for: prisoner of 
war and missing in action. The latter included those lost under 
both hostile and non-hostile circumstances. 

During the war, field units established casualty boards to review 
and'make recommendations bn the casualty status of each individ- 
ual unaccounted for. Casualty boards were expected to meet while 
incidents were still fresh in people’ s minds, witnesses were readily 
locatable, and pertinent documents could be made available. In 
many cases, particularly with respect to the loss of Air Force and 
Navy pilots over North Vietnam, the casualty review boards con- 
cluded that an individual had been killed but that the remains 
were not recoverable at the time. These casualties were categorized 
by DIOR, the services, and DIA as “killed in action/body not recov- 
ered”. (KIA/BNR). Individuals in this category were not considered 
to be “unaccounted for” during the war years. The Committee 
notes, however, that in some cases information later surfaced that 
provided an accounting for those listed as KIA/BNR. 

Casualty status determinations 

The Missing Persons Act gives Service Secretaries the sole statu- 
tory authority to make casualty determinations. The law was en- 
acted to alleviate financial haraships endured by the dependents of 
members of the military services who were officially carried as 
"missing.” It requires the Service Secretaries to review the deter- 
mination of casualty status within 12 months of the individual s 

• 1,0 COMl'SSAG/JCRC NKP THAI Menage 260440Z May 73. Subject; Development of Com- 
plete and Adequate JCRC Data Base. 
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dassification as “missing.” A presumptive finding of death (PFOD) 
may b® “ade if the service member can no longer reasonably be 
presumed to 1^ living and if the passage of time, the absence of in- 

detemiMtidrf The curamstances °f disa pF an <: e warrant such a 

- a legal mechanism for permitting the 
tfot^V 0 ^ 684 ?' 65 ' cannot N made when there is evidence 
e^iehce^f death. * however ’ * canbe made without certain 

DrS¥A^r y f5 S 0f the ? ar> ^ &*** Secretaries ap- 
proved PFODs for 21 servicemen who were reported to have died in 

captivity without the recovery of remains. In some instances the 

vSno^Tn^Sk^ by ??% r ® 1 « ased “ South Vietnam by the 

had £5 exwJSl" ’ he Vl6t °° n f a “^“nced that a pri^ner 

t ^ 6r 197 °’ N ® rth Vietnam released what its officials pur- 
^^“ .^ be a comprehensivelist of U.S. POWs detaihed inside 

No^ Vietnam ai, n K 1Uded a ^ of 20 servicemen reported by 
North Vietnam as having died in its custody. Dr. Roger E Shields 

A f s ^?*f lt Secretary of Defense (ISA), recommended 

tbat ^e hst be accepted “as an official 

^ of the status of the men listed 

thfi^rAta^nf rf “ emorandum > Dr- Shields recommended that 
the Secretary of Defense ensure that the Missing Persons Act was 

fifKSmed StLf rf th ® authen “ t y ^ North '-Vietnam's 
hax&ldnS m^cation m the 

Hnn^w e «S if t ^ lat W *N receive the informa- 

tion required by the Geneva Convention . . . A finding of 

these cases will not foreclose a continuing 
for more details from NVN. We suspect most 

^ a ^®Pt a fading of death; but a few may 
protest very vocally . . ... It is doubtful that legal action 

of dea ‘ h wouId be successful in over- 
* ^ TOce S? cret ary^ s decision. Similar actions at- 
tempted in the past have failed. wns a,> 

Defense Melvin Laird did not concur with Dr 
U^ e &o^ C ^nr n f a f i0i “ oa the ground that it might undercut 
Geneva cSvenff ° r mplementation by North Vietnam of the 

A^eS^wl 9 ^’f While ,? reparing for tiie hnpending release of 

accompany the signing of the Peace 

S^DS-i B 'sSK^ ! '' t “ l Deput1 ’ Direc “ r fot 

In the aftermath of the Vietnam conflict . . . one of the 
mejor problems which will face the Department of Defense 

l-202am. Subjeet PW List Released by North Vietnamese cm December 
72, OASO/ISA, Subject W for US. Servicemen 
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and several hundred family members will be the resolu- 
tion of the status of our men missing and unaccounted for 
throughout Indochina. Continuing uncertainty .. , has re- 

' " ' suited in an increasing distress 7 . ' . among the next of kin ... ' ' 

pressure will be intense ... to adequately resolve the MIA 
cases within a reasonable time frame. 

Wartime lists 

iv/rP* uri ml th 5 war ’ kept two broad categories of lists of POW/ 
MlAs. The first was the basic casualty lists prepared by the serv- 
ices; the second was intelligence casualty lists prepared by DIA and 
the DoD for the purpose of tracking those who were “unaccounted 
for . Early computer models and automated data processing (ADP) 
began to be used in casualty accounting during the late 1960’s Ac- 
t depended on the reliability of information entered and the 
care taken by those entering it. At times, errors in one area or an- 
other caused the production of lists which were not totally accu- 
rate. . . •; 

„ Although individual casualty reports were often unclassified, 
except in the case of covert cross-border losses, the overall lists of 
casualties were usually classified as “confidential.” Intelligence 
lists were routinely classified as “secret.” The reason for the differ- 
ent degree of classification was that the intelligence lists often con- 
|ained more precise data.about loss location ahd analysis of the 
• likelihood of capture. -The estimated location often reflected a' 
range of mtelligence estimates and may, or may not, have been 
based on firm information. 

. The.refusal of the DRV to apply the 1949 Geneva Convention to 
the Vietnam War was an obstacle to U.S. efforts to confirm the 
casualty status and condition of American POWs. For example, 
very little mail was received from U.S. POWs prior to 1970, despite 
pr^pnere right t° send and receive mail under the Convention 
DoD did receive some wartime lists and other forms of information 
about American POWs from private individuals who were involved 
with the peace movement. 

_ ftv ] 96 £ Mr. Joseph Elder, a staff member of the American 
Fnends Service Committee, traveled to North Vietnam carrying 
with him a small quantity of mail to be delivered to POWs. 

1 nrough 1969, he and other Friends staff carried mail from next-of- 
kim in the United States to POWs in Vietnam and often brought 
mail -from. POWs to their next-of-kin when, they returned. The 
quantity °rmail on each, trip varied from a half dozen letters to 
hundreds. The Friends effort was complemented by anti-war activ- 
ists who also traveled to Vietnam^ 

In October 1969, Mr. Elder met with U.S. officials in Hong Kong 
and was given a list of U.S. POWs about whom the U.S hoped 
North Vietnam could provide information. The U.S. officials soon 
changed their minds, however, and asked Mr. Elder not to share 
the list with the North Vietnamese, As a consequence, Mr. Elder 

rlrtw “ked North Vietnam' to provide its own list of American 
POWs. This request was denied. 
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On November 26, 1969 DIA received what it described inter nall y 
as its “first list.” 183 While perhaps coincidental, the receipt, from 
Hanoi of such a list may have been related to Mr. Elder’s visit to 
Hanoi the previous month. This “first list”, consisting of 59 names 
was provided to anti-war activist Mr. David Dellinger. Of the 59 
names on the Dellinger list, 54 were carried by both DIA and the 
services as POWs. The other five were carried as POWs by DIA 
and as MIAs by their respective services. 184 

In January 1970, the Committee of Liaison with the Families 
(COLIAFAM), released a list of 156 U.S. POWs detained in North 
Vietnam. The Co-Directors of the Committee were Cora Weiss and 
David Dellinger. The Committee also released a list of five service- 
men “confirmed as being dead by the North Vietnamese.” Of these 
five, three were listed by the DRV at the time of the Paris Peace 
Accords as having died in captivity, while the other two were never 
confirmed as having been held captive. The remains df all five have 
been repatriated. 

Throughout 1970 and 1971, the list of confirmed POWs grew, as 
efforts to facilitate the exchange of mail and to obtain partial lists 
from North Vietnam slowly progressed. Mail and other informa- 
tion arrived through a variety of channels, including the Friends, 
COLIAFAM, other activists, Mr. H. Ross Perot, and even the Swed- 
ish Prime Minister, Olav Palme. By September 1970, the number of 
confirmed American prisoners had risen to 335. On December 22, 
1970, North Vietnam provided Senator Edward Kennedy with a list 
of 368. As before,; the North Vietnamese claimed that Tihis was a 
comprehensive list of U.S. POWs detained inside North Vietnam. 

, In mid-1972, the Japanese “Nipon Dempa” News Agency re- 
leased a list of 390 US. POWs. 185 DIA analysis found that 339 of 
wie names on this list had been acknowledged previously as POWs 
by the DRV, 9 were individuals already released, 20 were service- 
men the DRV had reported earlier as dead, and 22 were new 
?££ es ’ 311 airmen lost over North Vietnam between December 
1970 and May 1972. 

In June and August, 1972 s Senator Kennedy announced the re- 
ceipt of two new lists, of 24 and 10 respectively. All of the names 
on these lists were associated with recent combat activity. By the 
fall of 1972, the list of confirmed U.Si POWs held by North Viet- 
nam had risen to more than 400. 

The Sullivan report 

: In June 1972, a high-level interagency report on the POW/MIA 
issue was completed under the direction of Assistant Secretary of 
State William H. Sullivan, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Group on Viet- 
nam. 186 The report examined lessons to be learned from the POW 


69 , l ,“ W* Nam “ of US. POWs Released Thro US. Mobilisation Committee. 'Tint List 26 Nov. 

» ^sympomattc of the lack of full coordination between DIA and the serv- 
a . ccounti u? process. The reasons for the difrerencewerethat DIA analysts had deter- 

«>rly releases, that the five should be con- 
Slalfc/ 0Ws ;. T ?* |j v *i in< ljv>duals listed as MIA were later reclassified as POWs and returned 

alive from captivity during Operation Homecoming. 

ofU^r^S^ rtE ^ 21 June 1972 ' Subject Reported "Master List” 
*•* JCS 2478/611-4, 20 June 1972; OASD/ISA Memorandum 1-26292/71. 
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exchange at the end '.of the Korean war, the French experience in 
1954 > and the U.S. experience in Laos in 1962. 
m .|he SuUivan report concluded that North Vietnam’s overriding 
Srv^ Snd ^ !& cal objecti Y e was the withdrawal of all U,S. mfif 
S/£ C ° S “d the eventual takeover of South Vietnam and the 
neighboring countries of Laos and Cambodia. It presumed thst 
Vietnam was using US, POW, S 

wrthdrawi and speculated on the possibility that US. POWs 
nart lu retame ? 98 bargaining chips. The report cited Laos ash 
£Li of . co P cei ? because of the more than 300 Americans 

Se : «?pn|wf H® “? . th f co “h^: Despite indications that 
some u.o. POWs captured m Laos had been moved to North Viet, 

could ^l» e i3 a | ?? ason *0 believe that a number of Americans 
could still be held as prisoners in Laos. The Pathet Lab had 
stonewalled on. any. accounting for U.S. POWs until after a ceas^ 
fire and the cessation of all U.S. bombing in Laos 
As to how many U.S. POWs might actually be repatriated the 
report concluded that an estimated 120 Americans were alive 
wptmty over and above the approximately 400, officially acknowl- 

^ about the fate of many of the 
With respect to a post-ceasefire accounting, the report stated that 
lessons learned from the Korean War suggested it might not be 

Imit -®! r d a ) 111 for Americans immediately, or to recover Amer- 

lcan war. dead from areas of enemy control - 

The report also noted that North Vietnam had raised the war 

and 3 ^! 0 " 8 • 1SSU ® SinC u 1967 IP 3 had linked it both to a ceasefire 

SmiRli# Change- *? review “« th e Sullivan report, the 

ret^%S POm. expreSSed oppbsltlon to any payment for the 

Preparations for repatriation 

The “tthary services had been charged with maintaining dos- 
siers on .each. POW and MIA since August 1966. 187 The dossiers 
were to include the most recent photograph, a summary of person- 
nel and medical records with complete identification data the cir- 
®“^ a f. ces °/*be casualty, all information about the individual re- 

^Dart ofThf mg a “fealty, and appropriate mihtary orders. 
ad^Jd l 0 /nD e preparations for Operation Homecoming, DU 
adopted an ADP system, originally developed for the Air Force bv 

of tw^h,c n nf TT^ r ’ m 0rde 5' to "• • • expedite the determination 
of ™ ® of U.S. personnel not returned to U.S. control." 188 
^This ADP system was managed by DIA “. . . for the expeditious 

pw °f information derived from the initial de- 

briefing of PWs and to provide intelligence support to the USG 

apf^d In A- r « ational bodies.” On October 11, 1972, DIA 

SpfvSem^Ji 6 mA F ° rCe - ® xecutive agency authority over the 

ADP system under DU management . 189 Information entered into 


the database would be from both military and civilian sources. Ci- 
vilian-associated information would be collected by the military, 
based on a 1972 agreement between DIA and the Department of 
State and would be reported to State. 190 ’ " 

The ADP agreement specified that the Air Force would deter- 
mine the distribution of the initial debriefing reports but, in fact, 
the DIA played a key role. 191 It excluded from the distribution list 
the JCRC, which was charged with seeking to resolve the status of 
MIAs and KIA/BNRs through the recovery of remains. DlAs argu- 
ment, put forward by its POW/MIA Chief, Commander Charles 
Trowbridge, was that the Phase III debriefings were too volumi- 
nous, would require extensive photocopying, were not casualty-ori- 
ented and did not provide information of value to the mission of 
the JCRC. The CINCPAC was excluded from the list for similar 
reasons. 1 98 , ' ; ■ ■■' y . v..-\ '' ■ - 

Operation homecoming accounting 

The Paris Peace Accords were signed and POW lists exchanged 
on January 27, 1973. The U.S. delegation received what were repre- 
sented to be complete lists from the DRV and PRG. The United 
States did not at any time during the negotiations, or after, present 
the Vietnamese with its list of Americans expected to be returned. 
American negotiators feared that prisoners would be withheld or 
used as bargaining chips if a U.S. list were handed over. 

As of January 27, 1973, the Defense Department listed 1,929 
Americans unaccounted for. These included 1,220 missing in hostile 
action (MIA), 118 others missing from non-combat related causes 
(MNH), and 591 servicemen officially listed as prisoners of war 
(POW). These statistics were based on the status determination 
made by the service Secretaries. In addition, 1,118 servicemen had 
been declared dead by the service Secretaries without the recovery 
of remains. ' . x 

The DIA list was not identical to the DoD list, in part because 
the DIA list included civilians. The DlA list of 1,986 una cc ounted 
for included 54 civilians, of whom 41 were listed as POWs and 13 
as missing. The remaining 1,932 unaccounted for were military per- 
sonnel including 626 listed as POWs and 1,306 listed as miss ing 
Unfortunately, the Committee was unable to locate any archival 
compilation of names to support DIA’s statistics or any evidence to 
suggest that DIA attempted to coordinate its overall statistics with 
those of the services or the DoD. 

On January 28, 1973, the DIA completed its first analysis of the 
DRV/PRG lists and reported its findings to the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. The 
DRV/PRG lists totaled 717 persons, including both U.S. and for- 
eign nationals. The DRV list had 495 names; the PRG had 222. A 
total of 577 Americans were to be repatriated alive, of whom 22 

1.0 Memorandum U-3, 070/DI-6, 22 Jan 73, Subject Processing of U.S. Civilian Returnees 

1.1 Staff Summary Sheet, DI-6, undated in Dec 72, Subject; EGRESS RECAP Debriefing R* 
■ports. : 

, l *«? Iemor “ dUin * DI-€> Subject: Homecoming Debriefing Reports, undated; JCS 2096/88, 25 
Jan 73. ■ 
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were civilians. According to DIA, thi6 left 1,325 Americans not ac- 
counted for, including 56 listed as POWs and 1,269 Missing 1 ® 3 

On January 29; the DIA reported the following breakdown to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense: 
566 Americans were to be returned alive; 64 were reported as 
having died in captivity; and 87 of those DIA had listed as POWs 
and 1,277 listed as MIAs were not accounted for. 194 The break- 
down was corrected on January 31 to include one additional unac- 
counted for MIA. 19 * In a later report, DIA indicated that of the 64 
listed as having died in captivity, 18 had previously been so listed 
by the services and DIA, 9 had been listed as MIA, 3 were cases of 
misidentificatioh, and 34 had been listed by DIA as POWs. 

Also on January 29, DoD’s POW/MIA Task Force provided its 
own analysis of DRV/PRG lists. 196 It determined that the DRV list 
of 495 names included 12 persons previously released, 23 reported 
to have died, and 460 to be released (456 miuitaiy, 1 civilian and 3 
foreign nationals.) The PRG list of 222 included 50 previously re- 
leased, 47 said to have died in captivity, and 125 to be released (99 
military, 21 civilians and 5 foreign nationals.) ' ; 

On February 1, 1973, the DRV provided U.S. officials with ain ad- 
ditional list (DRV/Laos list) of 10 persons who had been captured 
in Laos. The DIA reported that, with the new list, a total of 586 
Americans were to be returned alive, 63 had died in captivity, and 
80 POWs and 1,276 MIAs remained unaccounted for. 

~ On February 6, 1973, DIA provided its analysis of the names on 
the DRV/Laos list, in addition to expressing concern about the in- 
completeness of the list. Of the nine Americans and one Canadian 
on the list: three had been listed as POWs associated with Laos; 
four were listed by DIA as POWs associated with North Vietnam 
and by the services as POWs associated with Laos; and two were 
listed as MIAs. DIA also noted, with concern, that 215 of the 350 
missing Americans in Laos were lost under circumstances where 
the enemy probably had knowledge of their fate. 

The DIA report mentioned that the agency had listed a total of 
13 Americans as POWs associated with Laos prior to the first ex- 
change of lists on January 27. Four of these were accounted for on 
the DRV/PRG lists and three on the DRV/Laos list. This left six 
individuals— five servicemen and one civilian— listed by DIA as 
POWs associated with Laos. It should be noted that, at this point, 
the military services listed only two servicemen as having been 
confirmed captured in Laos. The reasons for the difference were (1) 
the inclusion of one civilian and (2) because, three of those listed as 
POWs by DIA did not meet the services criteria for classification 
due to insufficient evidence of captivity. 

In hindsight, the DIA reports between January 29 and, February 
6, 1973, indirectly impinged on the services authority to determine 
casualty status by reporting as accounted for all those listed on the 


,#a Memorandum for the Director OASD (ISA), PW/MIA Task Force, 29 January 1973, Sub- 
ject:. PW/MIA Activities Report (270530 Jan 73-282200 Jan 72 (sic). 

lf 4 Memorandum for the Ghairman, JCS, S-3/DI-6C2, 29 Jan 73, Subject: Noth Vietnamese/ 
Viet Cong Prisoner Lists. 

1# * Memorandum, DIA/DI-6C2, 31 January 1973, Subject Analysis of Enemy Lists of U.S. 
Personnel. 

1M Fact Sheet, PW/MIA Task Force, 29 January 1973. 
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DRV/PRG lists as having died in captivity (or returned alive). In 
fact, DOD took no action to adjust its official casualty records pend- 
ing actual repatriation of live POWs and a formal casualty board 
reviewofthestatusofthosenotsorepatriated.Sincetheevidence 
of death for those reported by. the DRV and PRG to have died in 
captivity was not necessarily conclusive, these reports may have 
contributed to future misunderstandings about who had been ac- 
counted for and who had not. ... 

At Operation Homecoming, ten Americans, including one civil- 
ian, were listed as unaccounted for over China. Of these, three had 
been reported alive in the Peking Municipal Prison as late as De- 
cember 1971 and were released in March 1973. The others remain 
unaccounted-for. . .;.s 

POW numbers ' 

As mentioned above, DIA listed 80 Americans as unaccounted for 
POWs after the exchange of the DRV/Laos list. This number was 
reduced by one with the return of Captain Robert White, who was 
not on the Paris lists, but was repatriated alive on April 1, 1973. 
This left 79 on the DIA list, 67 military and 12 civilians. At the 
same time, DoD listed only 53 servicemen as POWs; two of these 
were considered MIA by DIA. Both were later found, to have been 
captured and to have died in captivity. Of DIA’s 67 military, one 
was a deserter not carried by DoD as a casualty; the remainin g IB 
were servicemen last known alive on the ground, but not confirmed- 
in captivity. With one exception, DIA changed its listing to con- 
form to services’ listings within six months of the end of Operation 
Homecoming. The exception was U.S. Navy Commander Harley H. 
Hall, whose plane had been shot down only hours before the sign- 
ing of the Paris Peace Accords. The Navy’s listing of Commander 
Hall was subsequently changed to POW. 

Information from returned POWs 

American POWs from Southeast Asia returned in four major 
groups from February 12 through March 28, 1973. DoD reported 
that 566 servicemen returned, including 513 of the 591 listed by 
DoD as POWs, and 53 others DoD carried as missing. Twenty-five 
American civilians also returned. 

The returned prisoners were initially interviewed at Clark Air 
Force Base in the Philippines. One of the primary objectives of the 
debriefing process was to obtain information about the fate of other 
Americans known to both military and civilian returnees. For 
more information about the debriefing process, see chapter five. 

The debriefings produced information that some unaccounted for 
servicemen had been alive in captivity at one point, although many 
of the individuals were believed by the returnees to have subse- 
quently died. By early April, the Homecoming Center at dark Air 
Force Base reported that returned POWs had provided information 
on 156 servicemen who “may have died in captivity.” 197 

The Committee located documentary evidence that DIA kept files 
of information it received from the 'debriefing of retur ning 


Homecoming Center message, April, 1973) 
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POWs. 19 9 The files indicate, for example, that information about an 
unaccounted-for POW or MIA would be transmitted to the service 
debrief ers in or der to obtain corroborat ion or denial from other 
former POWs. However r tKe Committee was unable to locate any 
compilation of records confirming that this was done in every case. 

The Committee also failed to locate any plan for updating DIA's 
database in response to the debriefings. 

As mentioned above, the DIA often had acted on evidence of cap- 
tivity to categorize servicemen and civilians as prisoners well 
before the service casualty review boards acted. During Operation 
Homecoming, however, DIA policy appeared to change. Instead of, 
acting on evidence from the debriefings about a missing Ameri- 
can’s capture and death, DIA began waiting for the service’s to offi- 
cially change his status. The Committee was not able to locate any 
documents explaining the basis for this change in approach. For ! 
additions information concerning Operation Homecoming, please 
see Chapter 5. : : " ''V -v : 

POST-HOMECOMING ACCOUNTABILITY: APRIL 1973-APRIL 1975 

At the end of Operation Homecoming, 591 American POWS had 
returned, 566 military and 25 civilians (Including the 10 who were 
on the DRV /Laos list). Testimony of DIA and DOD officials in- 
volved in the accounting process at the time, and archival DIA doc- 
uments, convey disappointment and frustration over the unexpect- 
edly low number of returnees and the outcome of returnee debrief- 
ings: ■ ’ ■ ~ ■ - - 

In June 1992, Gen. Eugene F. Tighe, Jr. (USAF, Ret.), who direct- 
ed the CINCPAC effort to produce a list of expected returnees prior 
to Operation Homecoming, testified about his reaction at the time 
to the enemy lists: 

My personal view was shock because I had a great deal 
of faith in the approximate numbers of those lists that we 
had compiled , : . and my reaction was that there was 
something radically wrong with the lists versus our infor- 
mation, that they should have contained many more 
names. That was my personal judgment and that was a 
collective judgment of all those that had worked compiling 
the lists.* 99 7V';v- ■ ■ 

Similarly, Dr. Roger Shields, DoD’s Deputy Secretary for Interna- 
tional Economic and POW/MIA Affairs from 1971 to 1977, told the 
Committee: 

We knew immediately upon receiving this list of those to 
be repatriated and those said to have died in captivity, 
that men whom we knew had, at one time, been alive and 
in captivity were omitted from the list altogether. After 
debriefing those who returned, we knew also that the 
names of some men who may have died in captivity were 
also not on the lists. 200 

'** HOMECOMING Intelligence Center (HOMIC) (DI-6) Incoming Message Log, February- 
April 1973. 

loo Senal< sdect Comi nitteeon POW/MIA Affairs, 25 June 1992, p. 158. 
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In his testimony, Admiral Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from 1971-1975, stated: ; 

I expected the; interrogation of the POW’s that, 
were released to reveal some information on the POW’s 
that were still held in the immediate vicinity of Hanoi. I 
also hoped that factual information would be developed as 
4 ' ' to the existence of POW’s in outside areas of North Viet- 
nam . . . the returnees added very little to the information 

■ on hand. 201 

A DIA memo, prepared in early April 1973, summed up the agen- 
cy’s view in the immediate aftermath of Operation Homecoming: 

There has been no progress in obtaining the release of, 
or an accounting for, US personnel captured/lost in Laos 
or Cambodia. There -has been no progress in -obtaining in- 
formation from the DRV or PRG on US personnel (last 
known alive in captivity and) not released (or accounted 
for). . . With Operation Homecoming essentially complete, it 

• is anticipated that efforts will be directed toward achieving 
some results in these areas. 202 

Efforts to obtain a better accounting of missing Americans con- 
tinued in Southeast Asia after Operation Homecoming was con- 
cluded. • *' , y "\ S v :V ■".■v.'v:';: C 

The mission of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC), acti- 
vated in January 1973, was to search for* recover and identify, dead 
and missing U.S. personnel in Southeast Asia. JCRC’s assignment 
did not ihclude investigating the possibility that live Americans 
were held against their will in the area after Operation Homecom- 
ing, although they did receive reports suggesting that unidentified 
U.S. POWs were still alive. Additionally, JCRC remains recovery 
operations were limited to areas under friendly control in South 
Vietnam. Active JCRC investigations in these areas continued until 
December 15, 1973, when one of its teams was ambushed at a site 
and an American, serviceman was killed. With the virtual cessa- 
tion of JCRC’s field efforts after this incident, the JCRC was essen- 
tially going through the motions with little or no success, according 
to its Deputy Commander, Col. Eugene Hollis. 203 

In the months immediately following Operation Homecoming, 
DIA continued to adjust its accounting lists. On April 13, 1973, the 
DIA submitted its last weekly memorandum to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the JCS concerning the prisoner debriefings. The report 
indicated that the returnees had provided information indicating 
the possible death of 46 of the Americans who had been listed as 
POW and 110 of those listed as MIA. 

On April 16, 1973, the DIA adjusted its intelligence requirements 
for July-December 1973 to include information on the “approxi- 
mately” 1,357 Americans “thus far unaccounted for, who may be 
Prisoners of War, the location and defense of their PW camps, and 

*° 1 Hearing, Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 24 June 1992, pp. 150-151. 

DIA Memo, undated circa 1 Apr 73, Subject: PW Debriefing Since Mid-March 1973. 

303 Select Committee deposition of CoL Eugene Hollis, March, 1992. 



a resolution of the status of personnel officially listed as missing-in- 
action.” 204 

In late April, 1973, Dr. Roger Shields, who served as head of the 
POW/MIA Task Force with the Department of Defense, met with 
representatives of the service Secretaries. The outcome of that 
mee tin g was a goal of resolving, within six to eight months the 
status of all armed services personnel not returned to American 
control. In Camb odia or Laos, a resolution would await the negotia- 
tion of peace agreements in those countries. 20 8 

On May 18, 1973, the DIA listed "65 prisoners of war not ac- 
counted for on any enemy lists” and “1,238 personnel missing in 

action not accounted for on any enemy lists." 2 ® 6 
In a report to Deputy Secretary of Defense Clements on May 
1973, DIA noted that 1,303 persons were still officially unaccounted 
for, not including 27 reported by the DRG/PRG as having died in 
captivity whose remains had not been recovered. Returnee debnefs 
indicated ihat approximately 100 of these 1,303 were probably 
dead”: at the time the status of approximately 70 of those was 

being changed from POW or MIA to KIA/BNR. 2 ??- 

On May 24, 1973, Dr. Roger Shields wrote in a memorandum to 
his superiors that “we have over 1300 unaccounted for, and this 
means that we have no information to show conclusively that a 

man is.eitheralive or dead.” 202 . 

By June 30, 1973, the DOD Comptroller’s Office was. still listing 
- by name 67 U.S. military personnel as “Hostile Captured Only 
two POWs had Laos as the country of casualty, although there 
were more than 300 servicemen missing there. _ . . 

As of early July 1973, 142 Americans previously listed as missing 
or POW had been declared dead based on a PFOD; 9 had been re- 
ported to have died in captivity. 

Live Americans 

At the end of Operation Homecoming, DIA continued to carry in- 
dividuals in the POW category. However, statements by DoD offi- 
cials at the time, and in testimony before the Committee suggest 
that DIA was agnostic about the chance that any unreturned 
POWs had survived. In an April 12, 1973 press conference, Dr. 
Shields stated that, "We have no indications at this time that there 
are any Americans alive in Indochina.” In testimony before the 
Committee, Dr. Shields commented about that April 12, 1973 state- 
ment: ;-V :V. : 

My statement was about current information. There 
were questions . . . We had questions about the status of 
Americans. Did we leave anyone there? And did we know 
so we could go get them? The answer to that was we did 
not know at that time about any man that we could put 
our finger on and say he was there. We carried some mdi- 

*°< DIA Memo, S-041/DI-1C, 16 April 1973, Subject: Critical Near-Term Defense Intelligence 
0 ^J^^ornt«K^O^ r 579/DI-€C, 24 May 1973, Subject Trip Report. 


Dr; Shields to Ambassador Hill, May 24, 



viduals as prisoners. My statement here was echoed many 
times. Official Defense Department policy was that there 
was an open question. We did now know whether thev 
were alive or dead. 209 


Dr. Shields stated further: 

The issue at the time the men came home was one 
where we had Article 8(b), providing for a full accounting 
of the missing. Now, the missing at that time were the 
people who had not been repatriated, who were carried as 
MIA because we did not know, carried as prisoner of war 
because we hoped and had reason to believe that they 
were prisoners of war, but did not come home either. 210 

pmmander Charles Trowbridge, Director of DIA’s POW/MIA 
9®°®^®^.®® 1972, told the Committee that we. had no current 

uuormation at the time where we could go and put our hands on 
some individual that was alive at that time.” 211 Brig. Gen. Robert 
Kinffston, first head of the JCRC, testified that he did not recall 

Americans were being held, alive at that 
“ Sieverte, the StateTMpartment f s Chief Official for 
POW/MIA Affairs beforehand after Operation Homecomihg ex- 
pressed a similar view: “I don’t think we had any indications of 
Americans m captivity ." 213 . 

hi the wake of Operation Homecoming, DoDs official position, as 
**“kmed by Dr, Shields, Was that it did not know whether- those- 
unaccounted for were alive or dead. State Department representa- 
tives, on the other hand, claim to have taken a somewhat different 
approach ui diplomatic discussions, especially with the Pathet Lao. 
Mr. Sieverts discussed the Department’s approach during an ex- 
change with Senator McCain at the Committee’s June 25, 1992 
hearing: 


Mr. Sieverts. Our approach during that entire period 
was to present information in a positive spirit through the 
channels that were available pursuant to the Paris agree- 
ment and, to the extent that it was possible, and it was not 
at all easy, to do so in Laos, as well. At every opportunity, 
we would shade the interpretation of cases and lists in a 
favorable direction. 

Senator McCain. What do you mean by favorable? 

Mr. SiEymrs, In the direction of saying we know you 
have more information. This is a list of prisoners . V 'v '- ; 

Senator McCain. You were assuming they were alive? 

Mr. Sieverts. For the very purpose the committee is 
about, we were going on that assumption. The 
difficulty was that at the same time if you overstated- that 
assumption for a domestic audience you would create what 
was clearly an exaggerated and possibly an entirely false 
hope among families, among many thousands of Ameri- 


Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA affairs, June 25 , 1992 . 

‘“•'Ibid; : 


‘“ibid. 
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cans who were needing to deal, suddenly with the reality 
and the grief that their men weren’t coming back.? 14 

Staitis review 

Ins tructions in .Tune 1973 permitted the JCRC to recommend 
that an MIA be recorded as “dead-remains not recoverable” when 
no remains were locatable at the loss location. At that point, the 
Services convened casualty review boards in accordance with the 
Missin g Persons Act to review the status of all those who remained 
in the MIA or “captured” category and began making PFODs 
about those listed as MIAs and POWs. 

: Reviews were halted in August 1973 because of litigation by MIA 
families over provisions of the Missing Persons Act. A New York 
federal court injunction prohibited casualty status changes without 
the approval of next-of-kin until 1977. At that time, the review 
process resumed with next-of-kin present at the deliberations. 
Meanwhile, in response to the lawsuit in 1973, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense instructed the Service Secretaries to take an active 
and personal role in the status determination process. . . . : 

The subject of status review is covered in more detail in chapter 
two, dealing with the Paris Peace Accords. 

Shifts in intelligence priorities u 

- As Operation Homecoming was drawing toa finish, DIA’s intelli- 
gence collection- priorities began, to shift. The Committee’s investi- 
gation uncovered evidence that DIA's efforts to gather intelligence 
for , the purpose of accounting for missing Americans diminished 
substantially after the Paris Peace Accords were signed. 

On March 13, 1973, the DIA’s POW/MIA Branch ordered the end 
of requirements to collect intelligence on U.S. prisoners held by the 
People’s Republic of China; the rationale was that all prisoners 
held by China had been, or were being, released. 216 By deleting 
this area of informational need, the DIA eliminated the authority 
for h uman intelligence operations relating to China and U.S. 
POW/MIAs. This decision was questionable given the evidence that 
there were large numbers of Chinese troops inside the northern 
provinces of North Vietnam during the war, and that this was an 
area in which a number of U.S; aircraft, with unaccounted for 
pilots, were shot down. There is also evidence that Chinese military 
advisers served at the division level with Viet Cong forces in South 
Vietnam. 

On March 27, 1973, the DIA reviewed its need for continued 
weekly overhead imagery of known or suspected POW camps in 
North Vietnam. All but three prisons in the immediate Hanoi 
area, Hoa Lo, Cu Loc, and the Citadel, were dropped to an inactive 
readout exploitation priority. The remaining three prisons were 
downgraded to semi-annual coverage. The POW/MIA Branch felt 
that if a readout was desirable, it could initiate imagery coverage 
on a one-time basis. 216 

1,4 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

m D1A/DI-6C Memorandum to DI-6X, 13 March 1973, Subject: Revision of JPC List 362-675- 
773-401. - '■ 

DI Action Control Form, 27 Mar 73. 



On April 17, 1973, the DIA reassigned most of its FOW/MIA per- 
sonnel to strategic arms limitation and Soviet missile intelligence 
related areas. The POW/MIA branch was informed that: 


. As the POW-MIA project is brought to a conclusion. 


, — — - ^ .. «***» ywjsvi w uiuugiit w a wnciusion. 
a new manpower survey of DI-6 [will] be conducted near 
the end of 1973 to determine residual requirements in this 
area. 217 . ' ■: ,y. 

In June 1973, the Chief of Naval Operations dismantle^ the 
.of;the Special Assistant to the Chief of Naval Operations for 
POW/MIA Matters. 218 In addition, the JCS 10-year operations 
Pl“ ^ in 1973, in consultation with the DIA, to cover the 
1973-1982 penod. In the plan, POW intelligence, and evasion and 
escape were priorities 49 and 56, respectively. These “priorities” 
followed sociological data (priority 16), exploitation of physical envi- 
ronment (priority 46)lah(i defense (priority 48). 

In August 1974, overhead imagery coverage of POW camps in 
• Vietnam, was moved to the lowest annual coverage priori- 
ty? Threemonths later, the decision was made to terminate the 
Prisoner of War Intelligence Task Force. 220 : 

Tliroughout this period, efforts to collect human and signals in* 
telligence began to diminish, although some reports were received. 
After Operation Homecoming, the Army’s 500th Military Intelli- 
gence Group and an Air Force Air Intelligence Group were -the pri- 
mary mte!Jigence<ollection resources left in Southeast Asia. Both 
- supplemented the Defense Attache Office in Saigon with profes- 
sional agent handlers and intelligence staffs collecting information 
trom South Vietnamese counterparts. Both groups were based in 
Bangkok, Tliailand, and also conducted operations in Cambodia 
Laos, and China. ■ ,■ ’ 

However, in 1974, at the direction of the U.S. Ambassador in 
Bangkok, all military agent operations from the Thailand base 
were put on hold; no new operations, could be developed. Following 

mg x° f the . U £- Army’s Pacific Command that year, all 
HUM3NT operations m Southeast Asia relied on support and ap- 
proval from Washington. ^ 

The available record indicates that military HUMINT operations 
“ d «hned dramaticaUy after 1975 and were terminated 

Disposition of records 

On Jauuaiy 31, 1974, the Army’s 22nd Detachment began to be 
dismantled. Its casualty files were transferred to the individual 
semces and its non-casualty records transferred to the National 
Archives.” 2 The Army had hoped to be able to write a history of 
its Operation Homecoming activities but this was disapproved by 
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of PW Camps in 

* ivwiom. ... 

Adjutant General Letter of Instruction to the Provfct Marshall General's Office, SI Jan 
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the Army’s Secretary of the General Staff, General Stilwell. 223 In 
the fall of 1974, the Air Force Intelligence staff records associated 
with -the POW/MIA- issue , were , apparently transferred to the 
7602nd Air Intelligence Group and, are today in % archival files 
of JSSA. In 1975, the U.S. Navy’s compartmented POW/MIA files 
were partially destroyed. 

PO$T-WJtft ACCOUNTABILITY: APRIL 1975-PRESENT 

Accounting efforts 

In 1975, co mmunis t forces seized full control of governments in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. The fall of the U.S-allied govern- 
ments in Indochina precluded any further on-site excavations by 
the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. , , 

It also led to an enormous outflow of refugees from these three 
countries, particularly in 1977 tmd 1978. Mugees were regularly 
debriefed by U.S. officials, and refugee reports became an impor- 
tant source of information in the POW/MIA accounting proems. In 
1978, at the request of POW/MIA family organizations, the United 
States began putting up posters in refugee camps notifying refu- 
gees of the U.S. desire to obtain information about missing Ameri- 
cans. These outreach efforts have led to a steady flow of reports 

over the years. . ■ ■ ; ■ /■. . : : r > 

The-fall of Saigon in April, 1975 led to the severance of diplomat- 
ic -relations with Vietnam and an extension of the U.S. trade em- 
bargo to the entire country. Daring the next three years, U.S. ef- 
forts to gain information about missing Americans were focused on 
refugee debriefs and high-level diplomatic discussions with the Vi* 
etnamese. Although no breakthroughs occurred, these discussions 
did lead to the resolution of a substantial number of cases through 

the return of remains. , . „ ■; , 

Shortly after taking office in 1977, President Jimmy Carter ap- 
pointed a Commission, headed by United Auto Workers President 
Leonard Woodcock, to visit Southeast Asia in an effort to obtain 
POW/MIA-related information. A Defense Department briefing 
provided to the Woodcock Commission in March 1977, provides a 
useful snapshot of the accounting process at that point in time. 

According to Dr. Roger Shields, who briefed the Conntnssion, 
DoD listed 2,546 Americans including 41 civilians, as prisoners, 
missing, or as dead/body not recovered. Dr. Shields told Commis- 
sion members that 758 military personnel were being carried on 
the books as POWs or “missing” but that the distinction between 
the terms was "probably academic.” Shields went oh to say that: 

We have no evidence to indicate that any American 
servicemen are being held as prisoners in Southeast Asia, 
but whether a man is alive or dead does not relieve us of 
the responsibility to seek an accounting for him. We want 
the fullest possible accounting for the entire 2,546 and, 
where possible, we want the remains of our dead returned. 

We cannot attain this goal without complete cooperation 
by the Vietnamese . . . We do not expect them to have 

««» Office of the Provost Marshall General, June 1970, Input to Army Chief of Staff Memo 70- 
198, 8 Jun 70, with coordination notes. 
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knowledge of every one of our missing, but we do want to 

. know what they do have. 224 ■ 

^““^sion through the five categories 
that DIA had established to determine which men the Vietnamese 
> nd j ? should know about. The categories consisted of: (1) con- 
firmed knowledge, (2) suspected knowledge, (3) doubtful knowledge, 
(4) unknown knowledge, and (5) a category for those who were 
known to be dead but whose remains were not recoverable. 

o 7s£'- *• 179 “tefory 1 * 1160 in category 2, 344 in category 

3, 428 in category .4, and 436 in category 5. 22 * Dr. Shields told the 
Commission that it would be reasonable to expect an accounting 
for “1 “°| e “ the first two categories, that is 1,339 men Out of the 
total of 2, 546. 226 He also mdicated that American teams needed to 
be on the ground to do the accounting job “properly”. 227 

During the late 1970’s, the efforts by the U.S. Government ac- 
tively to seek and evaluate PQW/MIA information was hardly evi- 
aenlto the public. This led to severe criticism, especially by the 
Sw&eastA^ 16 *' ami * ies American Prisoners and Miggin g in 

Although the remains of more than 40 Americans were repatri- 
DAwnl/n? 77 1978 > the Carter Administration’s efforts to gain 
FOW/MA information through improved relations with Vietnam 
% m the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in late 

1978 and early 1979. Moreover, efforts to gain POW/MIA informa- 
tion from Laos during this period were virtually non-existent and 
no information was obtained. 

The National League of Families commented: 

In 1979 and 1980, no remains were returned government 
to government and no negotiations of substance occurred 
During the 1970’s, the POW/MIA branch at the Defense 
Intelligence Agency was slowly being put out of business 
as was Central Intelligence Agency capability and focus on 
Southeast Asia. The government had written off the possi- 
Dihty of anyone being alive, and our missing family mem- 
bers were being presumptively declared dead. 

during this period, shed additional light on the 
extent of the U.S. Government’s accounting efforts. For instance, 
loHowmg the return of Marine Corps PFC Robert Garwood in 1979 
an NSC staffer wrote: : '.vy'.V . .■ 

It would be politically wise for the President to indicate 
his continued concerns with the MlAs . . . since the Ad- 
ministration had implied earlier that it believed Vietnam- 
ese assurances that there were no Americans left behind 
m Hanoi. 228 . 


Wd 0 T? 1 ’ Bri * fln ® ° f Woodcock Commission by Dr. Roger Shields, p 2. 

*»• ibid." p! is. 

M, Ibid. 

**• Memorandum from Dr. Michael Oksenberg, March 12, 1979. 



In April, 1979, National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski ad- 
vised President Carter that: 

• The National League d Families. remain convinced that . 
live American POWs remain in Vietnam. They also be- 
lieve you are not being adequately informed and that the 
bureaucracy is not pursuing the matter aggressively . . ; 

■ This case has little merit. 229 _ 

By the last year of the Carter Administration, an NSC staffer re- 
ported that the National League of Families had “nothing new to 
say”. However, the official advised Dr. Brzezinski that it was: 

important to indicate you take recent refugee sightings 
of Americans seriously. This is simply good politics; DIA 
and State are playing this game, and you should not be 

the whistleblower. The .idea.is. to say. the President is de- 
termined to pursue any lead concerning possible live 
MIAs. Do not offer an opinion as to whether these leads 
are realistic. 230 


Reagan 



Efforts to re-open dialogue on POW/MIA matters with Laos and 
Cambodia began following President Reagan’s election in 1981. Si- 
multaneous efforts were made to develop intelligence information 
on possible live American POWs. - 

- In early‘-1981, the U.S. Government attempted to confirm evi- 
dence that Americans were held in Laos, although the results were 
inconclusive. Also in 1981, two Congressmen, Bill Hendon and John 
Leboutillier, traveled to Laos with the support of the Administra- 
tion to try to find a way to establish a dialogue on POW/MIA 
issues. J ■' ' 

According to the National League of Families: 

Mr. Hendon was primarily involved in efforts with the 
Lao to move forward the level of cooperation on account- 
ability for nearly 600 Americans still unaccounted for in 
that country. Toward that objective, he and former Repre- 
sentative John LeBoutillier were instrumental in gaining 
executive branch agreement to provide, in 1981, medical 
disaster relief to a hospital in Vientiane, Laos. This step, 
paved the way for cooperative acceptance of the League’s 
delegation in 1982, a visit which was termed a ‘‘significant 
breakthrough” by the State Department, soon followed up 
by high level discussions to gain further cooperation. The 
resultant crash site visit was the first of its kind and led to 
the official survey and subsequent joint excavation at 
Pakse, conducted in February, 1985 . 231 ^ / 

During President Reagan’s first term, significant efforts were 
also made to improve POW/MIA cooperation in Vietnam, through 
several high-level trips to Hanoi. For the first time, the National 
League of Families was also included in these diplomatic efforts. A 


*** Memorandum for the President, NSC, April 18, 1979. . 

230 Memorandum from Dr. Oksenberg, January 21, 1980. 

231 League of Families Report, 1985. 



key step occurred in January 1987, when the President appointed 

06 D/w^m 8 ^ &*•> “ Ws Special Emissary to Vietnam 

on POW/MIA Affairs. This appointment followed a private trip to 
Hanoi earlier that year b y Mr. Ross Pero t, during which the V iet- 

POWMA matters m ® ness to accept a President Emissary on 

(Jen. Vesse/s overall goal has been to obtain the “fullest possible 
accounting for all Americans missing from the war in Vietnam. 
Delegations led by Gen. Vessey, along with visits to Southeast. As ia 
by members of the Select Committee, have resulted in significant 
improvements m cooperation on the part of the Vietnamese. This 
is discussed in detail in Chapter 8. 

Gen. V^sey’s efforts have been supplemented and enhanced by 
the Joint Task Force-M Accounting (JTF-FA), which was estab- 
lished on January 23, 1992 under the direction of CINCPAC The 
g^essor to the JCRC, JTF-FA is involved in the full We of 
I?W/MIA operations and its first priority is to investigate live- 
saghtmg reports and discrepancy cases. The JTF-FA has Vietnam- 
based, Bangkok-based and Hawaii-based search teams which con- 
duct intensive 30-day investigations and began conducting remains 
recovery operations m Vietnam in April 1992. JTF-FApersonnel 
mteryiew Vietnamese officials and citizens, survey and excavate 
crash sites and graves, and examine archival records provided by 
the Vietnam^. Smilar operations occur in Laos and Cambodia. 

. By the end of October 1992, JTF-FA had completed 217 Uve- 
sightmg investigations (186 in Vietnam, 18 in Laos, and 13 in Cam- 
bodia); 114 inspections Of crash or grave sites (88 in Vietnam, 23 in - 
Laos, and 3 m Cambodia); and 30 excavations Of crash or grave 
sites. It recovered remains (15 sets in Vietnam, 8 in Laos, and 7 in 
Lambcdia). Twenty-two sets of remains had been recovered (14 
trom Vietnam, 3 from Laos, and 5 from Cambodia) and ten sets of 
remains (7 from Vietnam, 1 from Laos, and 2 from Cambodia) had 

^ •"& ? f r ?? ains (4 from Vietnam, 
^from^^^odia) had been identified with another 151 pending 

iboF« A r re ?S rte ^ receiving,, between January 1 and October 30, 
1992, 65 first-hand hvfrsighting reports, 51 in Vietnam, five in 
Laos, and nine in Cambodia. JTF-FA conducted 38 investigations 
of live sighting reports, some advance-notice and others ujxrn im- 
mediate request of the host officials, during this period. In all, 113 
live sighting repo^ have been investigated and resolved; 85 more 
remain unresolved. JTF-FA has found no evidence to date to sug- 
any ..4 mer * cans who was last known alive is alive today. 
,? ote ? that JTF-FA efforts are in cooperation 
Stony Heaph team and augmented by forensic experts 

Steratoytotei^ 111 * Army ’ S Identific ^ ion 
Statistics alone do not convey the magnitude of the JTF-FA 
effort or the commitment of those involved in it. In testimony 

WlU ? ln ?®douy, an investigator for the 
StlS-n 8 ' described its operations in detail. The 
lask Force has 44 priority cases in Laos-three of these are indi- 
viduals who were once POWs and the rest were last known alive 
there. Because of the terrain in Laos, excavations are particularly 
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difficult. Mr. Gadoury described one of the team’s recent excava- 
tions in an exchange with Senator Kerry at the Committee’s De- 
cember '4, 1992 hearing: r " 

Mr. Gadoury. . . . this particular excavation was one of 
the more challenging ones we’ve had. It was on a remote 
mountain-top location. We had to set up a base camp ap- 
proximatley 30 kilometers away because we had no access 
by road: to an area near the crash site. We ended up lying 
by the helicopter every morning [so we could] at first light 
get the teams up there, conducting the excavation during 
the day with villagers who would walk up from the nearby 
village and work with us, and then we would fly back in 
the evening. , 

- While this was going on, we had. a smaller investigation 
which would go off in separate directions during the day 
with our Lao counterparts to investigate a number of dis- 
crepancy cases that we had. And with the time we had 

available, we were pretty successful. : . 

Senator Kerry. You literally had to cut a little landing 
place in the mountain, Correct? 

. Mr. Gadoury, That’s correct. \ 

Senator Kerry. And you spent how many days up there 
in what kind of heat? 

- Mr. Gadoury. I believe it was 28 days. It gets pretty 
warm in Laos, especially in the jungle. It’s hot, humid 
weather; difficult working conditions. 

Senator Kerry. What did you find? 

Mr. Gadoury. In terms of — 

Senator Kerry. What did you pull out of this crash site? 

Mr. Gadoury. The aircraft involved was an AV/OV-2, 
which crashed into the side of a mountain. It’s scattered 
over a large area . . . I don’t recall the exact dimensions, 
but it was over 100 meters wide, and probably about the 
same distance going from the bottom of the slope up a 60 
degree slope to the top. And there was a wide distribution 
of wreckage. As we started going, meticulously following 
the Identification Laboratory’s excavation procedures from 
the bottom to the top 

Senator Kerry. So, you literally began to sift through 
soil, right? 

Mr. Gadoury. Right 

Senator Kerry. You would sift through soil, and you 
would clean it out, and you would find fragments of bone; 
you find fragments of teeth. 

Mr. Gadoury. On this last situation, we were not able to 
finish the site, but we found over 300 bone fragments, and 
a number of teeth and quite a few personal effects and 
personal equipment. 

Senator Kerry. How does this affect you, to do that? 

Mr. Gadoury. Well, obviously it’s work that’s important 
to be done. The people on the team are all dedicated. It’s 
satisfying to get the results after we’ve worked so hard to 
get the team in place and get the work done. 



th^Sh to J 0 Wel l’ 1 “e^. on a personal Je vei, 

though as a soldier, it can’t be very pleasant sifting 
- th rough rema i ns. 9 6 

Mr. GAMukyrNo. One example is, we found a lady’s 
high school class ring. Obviously, there were no women on 

Mil «»»e<>ne on 

the aira-aft. You find something like that, and obviously it 

“rings back the personal nature of the work that we’re 
doing. 

Senator Kerry. The reason, obviously. I ask this is th a t 
you know, we ve been sitting here, for a year, and people 
come to the table here and say, we’re not doing enough, 
and we re not doing this or that, and here we’ve got guys 
hke you, Bill Bell (Negotiations Assistance Officer, » 

. . ^ many years have you been at this? 

Mr. Bell. Off and on, about 27 years I think . 232 

Redefining “unaccounted for" 

■ services. 

01-11, and DIA continued to maintain statistics on Americans 

racing m Southeast Asia. In March 1973, DIOR also beganto keep 

nrrto°^.^2^j “dividual seryireman in its database. In early 197a 

v rea>rd servicemen who had died 

with bodies not recovered (Died/BNR). 

etw{efV.t en< ^ o f l975 » DIA also began to seek information and keep 

whose bodies were not reco^ 
ered; Notwithstmiding the drop in national priority for POW-relat- 
intelligence, DIA expanded its. area of responsibility by addins 
to the appropriate national intelligence priority a need to obtain 
, • • • information concerning . . . killed in action whose bodfes 

dSitinn>^ n ,>y’ 283 This action coincided with DIA’s 
decision to include Americans considered KIA/BNR in its public 
d^nssions of those who were “unaccounted for.” P C 

onM 80 ’ d “ e ^ litigation initiated by the POW/MIA families 
and Congressional pr^sure, the DOD included all those initially 
88 P resume d dead administratively) 

AriS th0Se - 0”^% categorized as KIA/BNR in their total of 
Amencans missing or otherwise unaccounted for in Southeast Asia 
Thu decision to include KIA/BNR in the definition of “unaccolmt^ 
tor resulted m a <h*amatic increase in the number of those un- 
tor and led to confusion about the number of individuals 
whose fate really is m doubt. However, the Committee notes that 
.““todmg the return of remains, has occurred on 
S^.fLT, ( T ll)r categorized as KIA/BNR. This re- 
the fact that U.S. categories were not always complete, 
^^.“^ ece8sanl y contain mformation that could be obtained 

J 1 ? 80, ^ ca f ri * d 2 .500 that it called unaccount- 
j ^ any tune during or after the war. In 1977, the 
tl^_process °f reviewing the status of those 
ted as MIAs or POWS. By 1982, a PFOD had been issued for all 
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who remained unaccounted for, except Colonel Charles Shelton, a 
pilot shot down in Laos. Today, DIOR carries Colonel Shelton as 
the only POW and 2263 others as Died/BNR or “missing” for a 
total of 2,264 Americans unaccounted-for in Southeast Asia. 

Laos: The DIA view 

The fate of Americans lost in Laos has been a source on contin- 
ued controversy; According to DIA, of the 1,200 airmen shot down 
in Laos during the war, 61 percent were rescued. Another 62 men 
were accounted for by the release of U.S. POWs and the post-war 
repatriation of remains. To date, 519 of the 1200 lost in Laps 
remain unaccounted for. Of these, 189 were declared killed in 
action by their service commanders at the time of their loss but 
since the bodies of these 189 have not been recovered, they contin- 
ue to be listed as "unaccounted for”. The remaining 330 service- 
men were declared MIA because there was not enough information 
during the war to determine their fate. Subsequent investigations 
by DIA suggest that some of these men were also killed in action. 

• DIA believes it unlikely that POWs were left behind in Laos for 
several reasons. First, the rescue rate for men lost over Laos, 61 
percent, was substantially higher than the rate for those shot down 
over North Vietnam, 45 percent. Second, intelligence indicates that 
after 1968 or 1969, all prisoners captured in Laos were turned over 
to the "North Vietnamese, regardless of where they were captured. 
DIA can confirm only 16 POWs were captured by the Pathet Lao 
during the war; this is less than 2 percent of the number missing 
in Laos. Of the 16, one was immediately turned over to the North 
Vietnamese; six were subsequently released; two escaped; and 
seven remain unaccounted for. 

The fact that all the confirmed Pathet Lao prisoners were cap- 
tured before, 1966, or after the war ended, is further indication, in 
DIA s view, that it is unlikely that men were left behind in Laos. 
Few losses occurred in Pathet Lao-held territoj 7 after 1966 because 
U.S. operations concentrated on the Ho Chi Minh trail. In addition, 
by the late 1960s it became apparent that the Pathet Lao did not 
have the capability to care for captured U.S. prisoners and thus the 
Pathet Lao were called upon by communist regimes in the region 
to turn all U.S. prisoners over to the Vietnamese, regardless of 
where they were captured or by whom. DIA also argues that only 
160 of the live sighting reports received to date relate to Laos and 
that fewer than 10 of these remain unresolved. Finally, DIA main- 
tains that interviews of sources who saw American POWs in caves 
and ad-hoc detention facilities in Laos affirm that there were no 
Americans in these areas after the war. 

DIA’s views were supported by the testimony of William Ga- 
doUry, a former JCRC official and now a member of the JTF-FA 
team in Laos: 

... I have talked to hundreds and probably thousands 
of refugees, Lao refugees predominantly* in the camps and 
they include low land refugees, Hmong, hill tribes people 
from all over Laos, from North to South. I have not re- 
ceived any credible reports of live Americans after 1973 
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with the exception of Emett Kay [who was returned in 
1974]. :: V i, ‘..- ./v: 

. Cte.Jfee. other. hand, it’s .been, brought, up, many times. 

It’s hard to prove a negative. But there’s nothing that I : 
have seen from my interviews with refugees, from my field 
activities, that has indicated that anyone remains alive. 234 

Discrepancy cases ■ ’- y. 

Since before the war ended, U.S. officials have focused special at- 
tention on a relatively small number of Americans who were either 
known to have been taken captive, or who were lost in circum- 
stances under which survival was deemed likely or at least reason- 
ably possible. The first major attempt to press the case of these 
Americans resulted from the release in December 1970 of a sup- 
posedly comprehensive list of U.S. POWs held by. the North Viet- 
namese. ,v ' .Jy.; ; vV; ;:.v '•/' 

On January 20, 1972, a document containing the s ummaries of 14 
cases of U.S. military personnel who were not on the December 
1970 list was . presented, to. North. Vietnamese officials in Paris. 
When no response to the document was received, Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird decided to dramatize the issue by holding a 
press conference. During the March 1972 press conference, Secre- 
tory Laird said, “All 14 men were known to be alive, on the ground 
in North Vietnam, or were at one time actually identified by the 
North Vietnamese as. having been captured." 235 
Although the United States did not halve firm information in 
each case that the individual had been taken prisoner, Administra- 
tion officials believed strongly that the North Vietnamese should 
at least have information about whether or not the missing Ameri- 
can was alive or dead. At his press conference, Secretory Laird was 
surrounded by large poster boards containing photographs of the 
missing Americans and, beneath each, the logo: “Hanoi refuses to 
disclose the fate of this man." 

The "last known alive” cases arose again at the time of Oper- 
ation Homecoming. The U.S. Government identified 87 in&vidual 
cases to be raised specifically with the North Vietnamese; most 
were thought to have survived their incidents, some were known to 
have been taken into captivity, and none was included on the POW 
or “died in captivity” lists released when the Peace Agreement was 
signed. During his visit to North Vietnam in February 1973, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger presented 19 of these case files to the North Viet- 
namese, and the remaining cases were presented soon thereafter. 

During the period after the war, the list of cases of special con- 
cern was modified by several factors. In some instances, cases were 
resolved through the repatriation of remains. This was true, for ex- 
ample, with respect to nine of the 14 on the original “Laird list.” 
Meanwhile, additional analysis of intelligence prompted other 
cases to be added to the list of those “last known alive.” 
Asdiscussed above, in his February 1977 briefing of members of 
the Woodcock Commission, Dr. Shields explained that DoD had es- 
tablished five categories for missing Americans, ranging from those 


‘ Committee on POW/MIA Affair*, December 4, 1992. 

‘ Set of Defenw Melvin Leurd, Pentagon Pros Conference, March SO, 1972. 





about whom DoD was sure Vietnam could provide information to 
those about whom DoD had no reason to believe Vietnam could 
provide information. A separate categ ory contained the names of 
individuals known to have died whose remains were not recover- 
able. . :■ wy, --'V--' •; V/ 

At the time of the Woodcock Commission briefing, 179 Ameri- 
cans were listed in category 1 by DoD. Among those in the first cat- 
egory (Confirmed knowledge) was Navy Lieutenant Ronald Dodge. 
Lt. Dodge was shot down on May 17, 1967 in North Vietnam. Evi- 
dence that Lt. Dodge was captured included a photograph of him in 
captivity that appeared in a 1967 edition of Paris Match magazine. 
(The remains of Lt. Dodge were repatriated, without explanation, 
in 1981.) :/ ; 

Priority attention to cases of Americans “last known alive” or 
thought possibly to have survived was the goal, of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration throughout its negotiations with Vietnam and some of 
these cases were, in fact, resolved through the repatriation of re- 
mains between 1982 and 1986. 

One of General Vessey’s top goals as the President’s Emissary to 
Vietnam, was to obtain agreement from Vietnamese officials to 
permit in-country investigations by the U.S. Government of high- 
priority “discrepancy cases.” According to DIA: 

There are three categories of discrepancy cases: C 

1. individuals who were carried as POWs by their respec- 
tive services during the war, but' did not return during Op- 
eration Homecoming; 

2. individuals who were known or suspected to have sur- 

vived their loss incidents and might have been taken pris- 
oner; and '.'-l 

3. other cases in which intelligence indicates the Indo- 

chinese Government may have known the fate of a miss- 
ing man. 236 . . 

According to testimony to the Select Committee in December 
1992, the DIA and DoDs JTF-FA have identified. 305 discrepancy 
cases; 196 in Vietnam, 90 in Laos, and 19 in Cambodia. In 61 of the 
Vietnam cases, the fate of the individual has been determined 
through investigation, leaving 135 cases unresolved. The first 
round of investigation of all 135 is expected to be completed in Jan- 
uary 1993. A second round which will proceed geographically by 
district, will commence in February. 

Because of the number of Americans lost in areas of Laos and 
Cambodia controlled .at the time by North Vietnamese forces, reso- 
lution of the majority of cases in those countries will depend on a 
process of tripartite cooperation that has barely begun. The Com- 
mittee notes its strong recommendation in its Executive Summary 
that the U.S., pursue tripartite meetings with Laos and Vietnam. 

Ths vice chairmah’s list 

On December 1, 1992, the Committee’s Vice-Chairman, Senator 
Robert Smith, released a "working” list of 324 still listed as official- 

»• Memorandum, Defense Intelligence Agency Background Paper on Laos and the "Black 
Hole” Theory, undated, provided to the Select Committee in December, 1992, p, .4. 



ly ima<ttouhted-for. ^ the list as follows 

during the Committees hearing on that date: 

• 

alive m captivity in Vietnam and Laos, last known alive, 
out of their aircraft before it crashed, or their names were 
passed to POWs who later returned; A handful of the cases 
involve incidents where the aircraft was later found on the 
ground with no sign uf the crew. This listing is based on 
all-source U.S. intelligence and casualty reports, lists of 
POWs and/or last known alive personnel prepared by the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and other information made 
available to the Vice-Chaiman , . 237 

Senator Smith further stated that the listing was based on infor- 
mation and lists he had reviewed from the DIA, NSA, JTF-FA, and 

summa^ 

1973, and on other information. 

The Vice-Chairman added his view that* given the large number 
of MIAs at the end of the war, it was probable that MIAs not on 
his listing could have survived their incident without the U 
eminent being aware of that f^t. Tto 
that his list was “at best, conservative.” ' 

On December 4, 1992, the DIA provided a response to the list 
prepared by Senator Smith in testimony by Robert Sheetz. Accord- 
ing to theJDIA: 

The office of Senator Bob Smith based its list on several 
factors, some of which are indeed valid indicators of possi- 
ble survival of the incident, capture and captivity. Others, 
however, are based on incomplete, out of date, or inaccu- 
rate information, or on data taken out of context ... 

The 324-name list consists of a mix of cases that include 
individuals whose remains have been repatriated and iden- 
tified, .persons known to have died during wartime or in 
captivity, persons for whom there is no analytic basis to 
indicate survival, and still others who can be considered 
potential candidates for having survived the loss incident, 
capture and/or captivity. Hie individuals among the last 
group — those who can be considered potential candidates 
for Jiye^prisoners-->make up less than 50 percent of those 
on the 324 name list. All of these persons have previously 
been identified by the Department of Defense as priority 
discrepancy cases. 238 

, Tj^^DIA analysis of the 324 names indicates that in more than 
talf of the cases, the individuals either died in their incidents or no 
analytic basis exists to indicate survival. In five cases, the remains 
of the individuals have been returned to the families. TTiis analysis 
is consistent with the views of DIA presented above concerning the 
possibility that American POWS were left behind in Laos. 
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As of the date of publication of this report, Senator Smith, notes 
that because of his trip to Southeast Asia and North Korea in De- 
cember, 1992, he has not further reviewed the cases which he se- 
lected in his working document of December 1st. The Senator also 
notes that he cannot accept DIA’s analysis on 50 percent of the 
cases on his list without further reviewing the actual casualty and 
intelligence information noted next to the names on his list. As a 
result, Senator Smith continues to have questions pertaining to 
these cases. 

CRITICISMS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING 

. Over the years, the U.S. Government has been severely criticized 
by some members of the public and POW/MIA families for failing 
to obtain a more complete accounting for those Americans lost as a 
result of the war in Southeast Asia. U.S. Government officials, 
from President Nixon on down, have been accused of misleading 
the American public and of failing to make the POW/MIA issue a 
matter of “highest national priority,” despite pledging to do so. The 
Defense Department has been criticized for its unwillingness, until 
recently, to dedicate adequate - manpower and resources to POW/ 
MIA efforts. Its accounting process has been described as sloppy, 
inaccurate and uncoordinated. DIA has become the focal point for 
those who find the U.S. Government’s process wanting. DIA offi- 
cials have been accused of having a “mindset to debunk" and of 
being part of a Government-wide conspiracy to keep the American 
people in the dark about the fate of Americans unaccounted-for in 
Southeast Asia. 

In investigating the U.S. Government’s process of accountmg, the 
Committee sought to determine to what degree these charges are 
valid. At the same time, however, the Committee understood that 
the United States cannot achieve the desired goal of a fullest possi- 
ble accounting on its own. This objective ultimately depends on the 
cooperation of the Governments of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
Without it, a faultless process from the U.S. side— and to be sure, 
the U.S. process certainly was not faultless— could not and will not 
guarantee success. 

Committee findings 

The findings of this phase of the Committee’s investigation in- 
elude: 7 -v':. '• ’ ;: f ' ; 

By far the greatest obstacle to a successful accounting effort 
over the past twenty years has been the refusal of the foreign 
governments involved, until recently, to allow the U.S. access 
to key files or to carry out in-country, on-site investigations. 

- The U.S. Government's process for accounting for Americans 
missing in Southeast Asia has been flawed by a lack of re- 
sources, organizational clarity, coordination and consistency. 
These problems had their roots during the war and worsened 
after the war as frustration about the' ability to gain access 
and answers from, Southeast Asian Governments increased. 
Through the mid-1980’s, accounting for our POW/MIAs was 
viewed officially more as a bureaucratic exercise than as a 
matter of “highest national priority.” 



The accounting process has improved dramatically in recent 
years as a result of the high priority attached to it by Presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush; because of the success of Gen. Vessey 
an d the JTF -FA in gainin g pe rmis sion for t he U.S. to conduct 
investigations on the ground in Southeast Asia; because of an 
increase in resources; and because of the Committees own ef- 
forts, in association with the Executive branch, to gain greater 
cooperation from the Governments of Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
V-. ; 'bodiiifc. v/:r;. '■ ^--y--y --r;; “ry;: ■. •. 

, After an exhaustive review of official and unofficial lists of 
captive and missing Americans from wartime years to the 
present, the Committee uncovered numerous errors in data 
entry and numerous discrepancies between DlA records and 
those of other military offices. The errors that have been iden- 
tified, however, have since been corrected. As a result, the 
~ • Committee finds no grounds- to question the accuracy of -the 
current, official list of those unaccounted for from the war in 
Southeast Asia. This list includes 2,222 missing servicemen 
except deserters and 42 missing civilians who were lost while 
performing services for the United States Governmentr The 
Committee has found no evidence to support the existence of 
rumored “secret lists” of additional missing Americans. 

The decision by the U.S. Govomment to falsify "location of 

- Y loss” data for American, casualties _in Cambodia and Laos 

- during much of the war contributed sifmificantly both to public 

distrust and to the difficulties experienced by the DIA and 
others in trying to establish what happened to the individuals 
involved. ; v v ; " 

The failure of the Executive branch to establish and main- 
tain a consistent, sustainable set of categories and criteria gov- 
erning the status of missing Americans during and after the 
war in Southeast Asia contributed substantially to public con- 
fusion and mistrust. During the war, a number of individuals 
listed as “prisoner” by DIA were listed as “missing in action” 
by the military services. After the war, the legal process for 
settling status determinations was plagued by interference 
from the Secretary of Defense, undermined by financial and 
other considerations affecting some POW/MLA families and 
challenged in court. Later, the question of how many Ameri- 
cans remain truly, “unaccounted for” was muddied, by the De- 
fense Department s decision to include “KIA/BNK s”— those 
known to have been killed, but with bodies not recovered— in 
. their listings. This created the anomalous situation of having 
more Americans considered unaccounted for today than we 
had immediately after the war. 

The Committee’s recommendations for this phase of its investiga- 
tion include: ;Y: : ..T ! 

Accounting for missing Americans from the war in South- 
east Asia should continue to be treated as a “matter of highest 
national priority” by our diplomats, by- those participating in 
the accounting process, by all elements of our intelligence com- 
munity and by the nation, as a whole. 
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Continued, best efforts should be made to investigate the re- 
maining, unresolved discrepancy cases in Vietnam, Laos and 
•Cambodia. :V ; : V- V. ■'.•'o: 

The United States should make a continuing effort, at a high 
level, to arrange regular tri-partite meetings with the Govern- 
ments of Laos and Vietnam to seek information on the possible 
control and movement of unaccounted for U.S. personnel by 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese forces in Laos during the 
Southeast Asia war. ■■■;. 

The President and Secretary of Defense should order regu- 
lar, independent reviews of the efficiency and professionalism 
of the DOD’s POW/MIA accounting-process for Americans still 
listed as missing from the war in Southeast Asia. 

A clear hierarchy of responsibility for handling POW/MIA 
related issues that may regretably arise as a result of future 
conflicts must be e^blished. This requi^ fuU and rapid co- 
ordination between and among the intelligence agencies in- 
volved and the military services. It requires the integration of 
missing civilians and suspected deserters into the overall ac- 
counting process. It requires a clear liaison between those re- 
sponsible for the accounting (and related intelligence) and 
those responsible for negotiating with our adversaries about 
the terms for peace. It requires procedures for the full, honest 
and prompt disclosure of information to next of kin, at the 
time of incident and as other information becomes available., 
And it requires, above all, the designation within the Execu- 
tive branch of an individual who is clearly responsible and 
fully accountable for making certain that the process works as 
it should. 

_ In the future, clear categories should be established and con- 
sistently maintained in accounting for Americans missing 
during time of war. At one end of the listings should be Ameri- 
cans known with certainty to have been taken prisoner; at the 
other should be Americans known dead with bodies not recov- 
ered. The categories should be carefully separated in official 
summaries and discussions of the accounting process and 
should be applied consistently and uniformly. 

Present law needs to be reviewed to minimize distortions in 
the status determination process that may result from the fi- 
nancial considerations of the families involved. 

Wartime search and rescue (SAR) missions have an urgent 
operational value, but they are also crucial for the purposes of 
accounting for POW/MIAs. The records concerning many Viet- 
nam era SAR missions have been lost or destroyed. In the 
future, all information obtained during any unsuccessful or 
partially successful military search and rescue mission should 
be shared, with the agency responsible for accounting for 
POW/MIAs from that conflict and should be retained by that 
agency. 



• Chapter 4: Intelugence 

J OVERVIEW 

The intelligence community is set up to minimize heedless dupli- 
cation without endangering the longstanding policy that the intelli- 
gence agencies should be competitive in their assessments. A key 
document approved by the National Foreign Intelligence Board 
(NFEB) is a directive, approved and published annually by the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence (DCI) that establishes the budgetary 
and collection priorities for all the agencies. ; 

This document is the product of a formal mechanism and is the 
official statement of priority for all members of the intelligence 
community. For example, for most of the post-war world, topics 
dealing with the capabilities of the former Soviet Union to attack 
the U.S. and NATO have had a number-one priority assigned the 
Board. Thus, Soviet affairs have eiyoyed primacy in all claims for 
budgets, resources, collection and publication. 

Regarding the POW/MIA issue, Lt. Gen. Perroots testified that 
he succeeded in having the NFEB assign a number-one priority to 
the POW issue for the first time only in 1985, as an exception to 
national policy. 2 * 9 In the same hearing former National Security 
Council staff member Richard Childress testified that in 1983, 
during the first Reagan Administration, he was the first to have 
the intelligence community raise the national intelligence priority 
of the POW issue from seven, where it had been since theend of 
the Vietnam War in 1975 240 , 

The information-handling process in the intelligence industry, 
simplistically, consists of collection of information, processing, anal- 
ysis, and dissemination of finished or semi-finished intelligence. 
The information flow is controlled at every stage by normal organi- 
zational fimctions, including management, budgeting, quality con- 
trol, training, assignment of priorities and allocation of resources. 
Although agencies have much latitude in their internal manage- 
ment, the end results are governed by the Board-approved national 
intelligence priorities. 

There are two ways in which individual agencies can pursue im- 
portant national intelligence objectives with others acting only in a 
supporting role. On occasion and for subjects requiring special ex- 
pertise or reflecting narrow interest, the NFIB may designate an 
agency to take the lead. In his deposition, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Brooks (USN-Ret.) indicated that the Navy has the lead on a 
number of nationally important intelligence issues. 

Without a formal statement of national priority, collection, anal- 
ysis and publication on a topic might still occur by exception. Thus, 
an agency might retain a small analytical effort on a subject of its 
own interest, by justifying it against some other national priority. 
A senior official of the National Security Agency (NSA testified in 
his deposition that NSA maintained a residual collection effort 
against Southeast Asia between 1975 and 1978, based on the Soviet 
interest in the region as manifest by its occupation of naval facili- 

899 Perroots testimony, Dec. 1, 1992. 

140 Childress testimony, Dec. 1, 1992. 


ties at Cam Ranh Bay and the priority attached to Soviet matters. 
The expenditures for this effort were justified, according to the 

Which had a million-man army at the time, nor by the POW/MIA 
issue. 

The Defense Department’s primacy on POW issues came about 
by directive from William Casey, belatedly, in 1985. 

Intelligence and intelligence analysis 

Intelligence is often defined by the source from which the infor- 
mation is obtained. Human intelligence (HUMINT) refers to infor- 
mation observed and reported by human beings. All live-sighting 
reports, whether first- or second-hand, are human source reports 
Technical collection of electronic signals (SIGINT) includes infor- 
mation obtained by eavesdropping on radio conversations. Imagery 
intelligence (IMINT) includes photography, including pictures or 
images obtained by various means, including by a person taking 
pictures with a hand-held camera. 

vPl® 1 ? are many, techniques for performing intelligence analysis, 

which is the term used to describe the process of endeavoring to 
understand the larger meaning of information obtained secretly. 
All intelligence information consists of two parts: the source and 
the content. Both must be analyzed in evaluating the larger mean- 
ing of secret information by means of separate techniques. For this 
reason, intelligence agencies normally separate the -evaluation of 
sources from the analysis of the content to avoid the dangers of 
bias and conflict of interest. 

One common intelligence analytical practice is to compare infor- 
mation obtained in each of these separate channels to determine 
whether the channels corroborate each other. This matching is the 
simplest and easiest form of analysis, and matches are seldom pre- 
cise. More sophisticated analytical techniques include pattern anal- 
ysis, cause-and-effect analysis, cost-benefit analysis, the useofprob- 

teclmfue Utaities ’ 811(1 a variet y of advanced computer modeling 

Intelligence information, by its very nature, is a glimpse of reali- 
ty- « is never conclusive because the methods of acquisition are 
surreptitious. On the other hand, the probabilities of reality that 
can be established by intelligence information are necessary and 
sufficient to enable national decision-makers to make reasonable 
judgments about courses of action. While intellience information is 
never complete, good intelligence often has made the difference be- 
tween life and death, victory and defeat. 

Regarding the quality of information obtained on the POWs, suc- 
cessive retired senior CIA officiers involved in collection activities 
m Southeast Asia have testified that the sources of information of 
POWs were not materially different from those used for obtaining 
information on other topics. 241 Often they were the same people. 
Thus, a single human source might report on military develop- 
ments as well as on POW matters in the same report. Man y files 

1992 Dep “ it ' ont CIA officera taken May 29, June 9. Aug. 21, Sept 18, and Dec. SO, 



provided by the intelligence agencies included reports of this 

Investigating the intelligence agehci^ — — 

The intelligence investigators determined that any evaluation of 
DoD’s work had to be best understood in the context of the intelli- 
gence community’s support of the DoD. The accuracy of this judg- 
ment was reflected in the testimony of former DIA Directors Lt. 
Gen. James Williams and Perroots and present DIA Director, Lt. 
Gem James Clapper. 242 This investigation was conducted primarily 
through the deposition of key intelligence officials in light of intel- 
ligence administrative documents found in the files of the agencies. 
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The Committee’s investigation discovered that the normal proc- 
esses of the U;Srintelligence community have not been followed in 
the intelligence aspects of the POW/MIA issue. In depositions, 
former Deputy Director of Central Intelligence Admiral Inman and 
a former senior CIA official testified that the POW issue was con- 
sidered exclusively thmprovince of DoD; all other agencies played a 
supporting role only. The CIA officer stated that it was his under- 
standing that it was usual to defer to DoD in POW/MIA issues. 243 
No official could recall just how this grant of exclusivity was made, 
but none could recall a formal determination. , 

.^Priqinty^j V; • ;• V 

After Operation Homecoming in 1973, virtually every intelli- 
gence official from whom the Committee received testimony con- 
firmed that the collection of intelligence on POWs was not a high- 
priority issue. Despite repeated Presidential statements about the 
issue’s importance, Lt Gen. Perroots confirmed that the POW/MIA 
issue was first listed as priority “one” as a national intelligence ob- 
jective only beginning in 1986— as an exception to policy. 244 The 
low priority resulted in no demands on the intelligence community 
to provide resources to this issue for most of the period after the 
Vietnam War. : 

Analytical priorities 

The Committee was provided with only one national intelligence 
estimate concerning Vietnam and its policy towards the POWs. 
The Community produced no inter-agency assessments nor any 
joint studies of the issue. In his deposition, 245 Rear Admiral 
Brooks, a former director of the DIA POW/MIA analytical effort 
and former Director of Naval Intelligence, stated that during his 
time as an intelligence official, there was no written inter-agency 
or Intelligence Community studies of any kind. Dr. Schlesinger said 
that in ms time as Director of Central Intelligence in 1973, he or- 
dered the Intelligence Community to write the first National Intel- 
ligence Estimate on Vietnam of any kind in over a decade. 24 * 


* 4 * Dec. i; 1992 testimony. 

* 4# Ibid., and Aug. 21, 1&2 deposition. 

* 44 Perroots testimony, Dec. 1, 1992. 

S4B Deposition of Bear Admiral Brooks, October 7, 1992. 
•••Deposition of Dr. James Schlesinger, September 4, 1992. 


The September 1987 Special National Intelligence Estimate is 
the only discussion of the intentions of Vietnam regarding POWs. 
A dmir al Inman states that duri n g h is t enure as Deputy Direct or of 
Central Intelligence, no national intelligence assessments of this 
issue were requested or written. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ACTIONS 

Management actions ■ 

The Central Intelligence Agency management retained no formal 
responsibility for POW/MIA collection and analysis and has de- 
ferred completely to the Department of Defense. CIA maintained 
no analytical effort on this topic after the Vietnam war. The orga- 
nizations that had performed this work were disbanded. This may 
'be . the »niy supposedly national-l eve l issu e in which CIA has t a ken 
this position. 

The Directorate of Operations maintained a residual effort for a 
short time after the war, but this has long since been disbanded. 
Responsibility for follow-up collection- actions feU to specific area 
desk: officers and was a function of personal interest One such offi- 
cer in the mid-1980s was highly diligent in following up reports of 
prisoner sightings.* 47 V 

Collection and special operations after homecoming 

-The testimony provided by retired officials indicated CIA field of- 
ficers knew to report information on POW/MIAs. The investiga- 
tions found that in the 19 years since Homecoming, CIA executed 
one collection operation, conducted one special follow-up operation, 
and considered, but rejected, a third special follow-up operation. 

The investigation found no evidence that any live-sighting leads 
in the 1970s resulted in a single follow-up operation by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Former senior officials based overseas stated 
that they found no intelligence reporting on this topic to be credi- 
ble. However, one official admitted that a large amount of data was 
destroyed in 1975 to prevent it from being lost to the enemy. Copies 
df this information allegedly are still held in Thailand. 2 * 8 

CIA primacy in Lads and information sharing 

All intelligence officers who testified to the Committee, including 
Ernie Brace who was a contract pilot held longer than any other 
POW, stated that CIA had the dominant intelligence interest in 
Laos. All information is provided to the Department of Defense. On 
the other hand, CIA retained no analysts assigned to analyze 
POW/MIA information. A former senior CIA officer admitted that 
this arrangement produced an anomaly whereby CIA collectors and 
desk officers were ostensibly accountable to DIA intelligence ana- 
lysts regarding the quality of the reporting. 20 


14T Interview with CIA officer, October 30, 1992. 

*«■ Deposition of senior intelligence official, December 30, 1992. 
H* Deposition, August 21, 1992, op. dt 
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Analysis or tack of it 

The investigation found only one study of the POW/MIA issue 
written by GIA, and that was in the mid-1980s and concerned Viet- 
namese policy towards the U.S. That study was written by a politi- 
cal affairs analyst. The Directorate of Intelligence at CIA has no 
POW /MIA analysts. The first recent background studies written by 
the CIA relevant to the POW issue were two on prisons in Laos 
and Vietnam.; These were done at the behest of the Select Commit- 
tee. 280 ; y; ; ' V'' 1 / ';ry:~r : y - ■' 

Currentrole 

CIA’s supporting role, management attitudes and of formal task- 
ing reflect lukewarm support for the POW/MIA effort. The intelli- 
gence files do not suggest an aggressive posture in collecting infor- 
mation nor great diligence in following up." Since 1981, the POW/ 
MIA intelligence topic has made virtually no demands for re- 
sources of any kind on “the President’s intelligence agency.” 

■- THE ROLE OF THE DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY.. 

Background " •" ^ 

The Defense Intelligence Agency’s intelligence role in POW-MIA 
affairs is extensive. According to testimony provided by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, DIA is at the center of the two-tier approach used 
by his Department to determine the fate of U:S. service members 
missing in Southeast Asia. As part of the first tier,' the Defense In- 
telligence Agency investigates and analyzes current reports of 
Americans being held against their will. These are called live-sight- 
ing reports. 

The Secretary noted that as part of the second tier, the Defense 
Department relies “heavily” on DIA’s analysis to reach a final con- 
clusion on the fate of each service member for whom there has not 
been a final accounting. In this category, they emphasize service 
members who were last known alive after being reported lost or for 
whom the U.S. Government believes that the governments of Laos, 
Cambodia or Vietnam should be able to provide additional informa- 
tion as to the service member’s status. These are called discrepancy 
cases. ■ 

DIA’s management issues 

As of Nov. 23, 1992, DoD had received 1,629 first-hand livesight- 
iiig reports, most of which described real events; 85 remained unre- 
solved but were being investigated. 251 It must be noted that each 
report does not necessarily correlate to a different missing service 
member. Numerous reports are traceable to the same individual. 
Nonetheless, the Secretary stated that 109 reports remained under 
active investigation by the Defense Intelligence Agency. In his tes- 
timony, the Acting Director of DIA identified the Agency's role in 
these live-sighting cases: DIA determines “the facts pertinent to 

180 These studies are contained in the annexes to the Transcript of the Hearings of the Select 
Committee, August 4 and 5; 1992. 

151 Letter of Noy. 28, 1992 from Duane P. Andrews, DOD Assistant Secretary for Command, 
Control, Communications and Intelligence. ; . 
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the report and follows them to their logical conclusion.” According 
to him, during the process DIA “is to keep policy and decision* 
makers and the families informed.” DIA’s Executive Director noted 
to Committee -Members that DIA supports POW-MIA families di- 
rectly, and also assists POW-MIA organizations. He emphasized 
that DIA’s role is intelligence support and not policy making. 

In a prepared statement to the Committee, the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
indicated that DIA’s role in assisting service casualty officers in 
their responsibility to keep families informed has been "problemat- 
ic.” According to him, Casualty Affairs Officers from each of the 
Military Services are responsible for discussing individual cases of 
POW’s or MIA’s with family members. He added that DIA person- 
nel “are not trained for family outreach.” The Committee agrees 
with his comment that DIA is an intelligence collection and analy- 
sis organization and family outreach programs are not an appropri- 
ate function for its personnel to perform. 

The Committee believes that the Department of Defense must 
make every effort to ensure that properly trained personnel pro- 
vide the necessary and -fundamentally important interaction with 
family members. life no secret to members of the military services, 
or to families, that casualty affairs has traditionally been a back- 
water and has not received the kind of priority it deserves. At a 
minim um , personnel must undergo sensitivity training before un- 
- dertafeing these Sensitive positions. - A? _T . 

DIA supports the-Pacific Command's Joint Task Force— Full Ac- 
counting efforts to resolve POW/MIA cases, according to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He testified to the Committee that DIA prepares a 
case file that provides “detailed explanations of the incident of loss, 
biographic data, search and rescue efforts, and other information 
that will assist Vietnamese and U.S. investigators in focusing on a 
particular case.” DIA then becomes the focal point for analyzing 
all data that is received and for making a recommendation to the 
Department on whether further investigation of a particular case 
is required. - 

The Chief of DIA’s Special Office for POW/MIA Affairs support- 
ed this in his statements to the Committee. He said that DIA main- 
tains a single database which includes refugee camp reporting, first 
hand live-sighting reports, Department of State cables, National Se- 
curity Agency reports, and Central Intelligence Agency reports. 
But during its review, Committee investigators found instances 
where relevant information may not have been provided to DIA on 
a timely basis. The Committee has not been able to identify a spe- 
cific procedural cause for the problem, but believes that it is impor- 
tant enough to warrant continued review by the Executive Branch. 

In addition, Committee investigators were unable to find a 
single, comprehensive database for all relevant intelligence infor- 
mation on POW’s and MIA’s. While DIA may feel that it possesses 
this single database, investigators continued to find information 
from different sources that DIA apparently did not have on hand. 
Moreover, there is no single location for the consolidation of all In- 
telligence Community files pertaining to POW’s and MIA’s. 'Hie 
Committee believes that since the original reason for maintaining 
separate files in separate agencies— that is, to support different 
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policy-makers who required different information for different rea- 
sons— no longer exists; it is important to bring together all previ- 
ous intelligence information into one location, ana to continue to 
add to these same files as new intelligence information is devel- 
oped. ■■ X . : >V-i X.-XX!’ . ' '' : v X : /X- ■ 

In his testimony, DIA’s Executive Director noted several addi- 
tional DIA roles. According to him, the Agency provides intelli- 
gence support for operations conducted to recover human remains. 
Additionally, DIA supports POW-MIA activities handled by others 
in the executive and legislative branches. For example, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs testified 
that at least from his perspective, the POW/MIA Inter-Agency 
Group relies “very extensively” on DIA. 

DIA also attempts to keep track of the location where useful in- 
formation might be found in Vietnamese files. In testimony before 
the Committee, former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen- 
eral John W. Vessey, Jr. (U.S. Army— retired), testified that DIA 
has studied the problem of determining which Vietnamese units 
might possess information on missing Americans and knows which 
records the Vietnamese needed to produce in order to satisfy the 
search of the Vietnamese historical record. It is clear from the in- 
formation available to the Committee that DIA’s focus on this part 
of the historical record has been extremely important and quite 
useful. There is anecdotal information which indicates that even 
the Vietnamese have benefited from the information DIA has told 
them that exists in their own files. ~ : ; ' 

In his testimony, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Com- 
mand, Control, Communications, and Intelligence (ASD-C31) stated 
that he had staff responsibility within the Department of Defense 
for overseeing the operations of DIA. He indicated that POW-MIA 
matters are now "treated as one of the highest priorities in the col- 
lection of intelligence.” This attitude was echoed by testimony of 
the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs; unfortunately, these lofty words never were 
translated into real action. 

Several witnesses provided a different perspective on the priority 
that DIA has placed upon the POW-MIA issue. From their testimo- 
ny, it is clear that priorities have changed throughout the period 
following the Vietnam War. While the history of these changes is 
addressed in more detail in the section of the Committee’s report 
titled, "Change in Intelligence Priorities,” the question of prioriti- 
zation often arose in the more general context of DIA’s ability to 
discharge its responsibilities. In that regard, DIA has conducted 
several internal reviews to assess its handling of its responsibil- 
ities. Xy., ■■■• ■■ : 7 ;7 . - // 

DIA internal criticism 

Witnesses described to the Committee several DIA internal re- 
views of the Agency’s support for POW-MIA affairs. The reviews 
identified shortcomings and provided recommendations for im- 
provement Significantly, several recurring themes are found in 
each of the reviews. ■■■■; • - . 

, In February 1983, the DIA’s Inspector General conducted a rou- 
tine inspection of the POW-MIA Office as part of its overall 



annual inspection schedule for the entire Agency. 2 * 2 According to 
the Inspection Team Chief at the time, the IG’s Office found that 
the POW-MIA office was “overexposed to outsidepressures’ and 
that it was not organized for efficient operations. The Team Chief 
remembered that DIA’s senior management focussed on taking cor- 
rective actions to the problems that his inspection team identified. 

The Inspector General’s Office conducted another investigation 
of the POW-MIA Office in late-1984 and early-1985. The investiga- 
tors were trying to determine if inappropriate procedures were 
being used to deal with people who reported information concern- 
ing POW’s and missing in action. It had been alleged that valuable 
information was being lost because people who had come forward 
were being discouraged from offering further assistance. 

The inspectors found that: 

• There was ho indication that DIA interviewers, used any 

- procedures that intentionally downgraded* humiliated, em- - - 

barrassed or abused the witness. , , 

There was no evidence to suggest that any truly knowl- 
edgeable witness could be discouraged by DIA methods for 
- - making information known. - - v 

. . . these allegations of mistreatment were judged to be 
responses from individuals who had attempted to use the 
Pw/MIA issue for their own purposes. 

V , , , there can be no improvement to the worsening situ- 

- ation [regarding relations with members of Contras or 

- with the public] until the policy and public relations inter- - 
face is inserted between the DlA and the rest of the world. 

There was evidence that DIA had been and continued to 
be mani pulated on the PW/MIA issue by entities outside 
the U.S. Government.” 

In early 1985, DIA conducted an additional internal review by 
having other Agency analysts critique the work of the POW-MIA 
Office. These analy sts concluded that the Office’s analytic effort 
was of high quality. They also commented that the Office s per* 
ceived need to respond to numerous outside requests diminished its 
analy tic activities. Moreover, they believed that an "inordinate 
am ount of time was being spent on a "legalistic approach to evi- 
dence and anal ysis” but that outside interest in the issue probably 
made this expenditure of time necessary. They also believed that 
— . .. - ,, • ’ • * — 5 *— - tiding addition-'' 1 "*’• 




lectors s ■ 

,In September 1985, DIA’s Assistant Deputy Director for Collec- 
tion Management, Rear Admiral Thomas A. (USN-Ret.) 

prepared an internal DIA memo critical of the POW /MIA effort. 


*”The 


of the investigations in which the Committee was interested, the VIA inspector uenerai was 

die status of the Agency in rad to to compliance with 
the various Executive Orders, statutes, DoD Directives, and internal regulations, as well as such 
problems and deficiencies as may be found.V - ' . : ; ; ' ■ .. k . . mii . „ • 

■Inspectors General report directly to the DIA Director, which ensure his or her udmtaia 
of any influences, either from within or from outade of DIA. He or she was J* 

the US- Army Inspector General Course and had unique credentials which added credence to 
the authority and importance of his inspections. 
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This memo was prompted by approximately four months of experi- 
ence during which he had responsibility for DIA’s support of POW- 
MIA issues. In his testimony, Admiral Brooks related that during 
the period when he had POW-MIA responsibility at DIA* he had 
been surprised by the small number of people who were dedicated 
to analyzing POW-MIA questions since it was supposed to be the 
Nation’s number one priority. He was also disappointed by the ana- 
lytic process, the way that files were kept, and the lack of disci- 
plined analytic techniques. 

In March 1986, Col. Kimball M. Gaines (USAF-Ret.) led an inter- 
nal task force at DIA which also was highly critical of the POW/ 
MIA effort. Col. Gaines and his task force made the following find- 
ings: ,!■ . 1— : ' 

- Unhealthy attitudes; , ■ ,-v 

Almost total lack of management— working hard but not 
working smart; - 

Haphazard approach to problems and functions; 

Too much direct exposure of the working-level analysts; 

Inadequate planning, internal communication, and written 

Database is a wasteland; 

Working files unprofessional, sloppy, incomplete, no stand- 
ard procedures; 

No disciplined, coherent, collection management effort; 

Too much detective work, not enough analysis; 

Not nearly enough administrative] and intelligence techni- 
cian support; and 

Significant ADP [automated data processing] deficiencies. 

Other senior DIA witnesses commented on the Agency’s perform- 
ance. In his testimony to the Committee, Lieutenant General Leon- 
ard Perroots (USAF-Ret.), the Director of DIA from 1985-1989, 
summarized his findings concerning DIA’s handling of the POW- 
MIA effort. Concerned about how well DIA was fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities during his tenure, he had directed two separate re- 
views of DIA’s POW-MIA procedures. 

A major valid criticism was that insufficient resources 
were being expended to adequately do the collecting, anal- 
ysis, and follow-up mission . . . this was especially true 
from ’73 to ’85. . 

Another valid criticism ... is the over-classification of 
information on this subject. 

Another valid criticism that we ultimately fixed was the 
criticism that there was insufficient coordination among 
the intelligence agencies to ensure an effective database 
and integrated collection and analysis effort. 

Another valid criticism was the lack of an adequate v 
follow-up effort within the intelligence community. The 
National collection priority for POW/MIA prior to 1985 
ranged from priority 7 to priority 3. We raised it to priori- 
ty 1. ; vV7 ■■ ■ ".V-. 7 

Another valid criticism: DIA was too involved in activi- 
ties which detracted from its primary mission . . . some of 
this was the result of our efforts to respond to every query 



from every source, whether it be the Congress, the press, 
the League of Families, or just interested- public.”. 

Another valid criticism . . . is that we not always ade- 
. ^uately conducted timely. foUow?up,of reports 

General Perroots emphasized that there was never a conspiracy 
to cover-up information concerning prisoners or missing in action. 
He also emp hasize d that during his tenure, he worked hard to 
ensure that there was not a mindset to debunk intelligence reports 
of live Americans being held in Southeast Asia. 

In his testimony to the Committee, General James A. Williams, 
Director of DIA from 1981 to 1985, also emphasized that there was 
“no minds et to debunk consciously and there was certainly no 
effort to cover up.” Similarly, the 1983 DIA IG inspection team con- 
cluded that “analytical work in the POW/MA office was being 
conducted on the assumption that some Americans were still held 
captive in ' f ?'T '' ' r -r: 

The testimony of Col. Joe Schlatter, the head of DLA’s POW-MLA 
Office from 1987 to 1990 was especially noteworthy. He had been 
part of an official review of DIA’s effort prior to becoming head of 
the office. During his emher review, he reached two important con- 
clusions that he later found to be false: 

Earlier, he believed that DIA’s analytical process was 
flawed and that there was a mindset to debunk on the 
: ■ part of the Agency’s analysts. ; ; 

After , becoming head of the office, he determined-that 
the analytic process was not flawed because the answers to 
the important questions could only come from files or offi- 
cials of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. Furthermore, he 
found that a mindset to debunk did not exist. During his 
testimony, he also noted that the recommendations of the 
most critical reports of DIA’s efforts were implemented. 

Col. Peck requested relief from his position as chief of the POW/ 
MIA office on Feb. 12, 1991 because of frustrations over the man- 
agement and activities of the office. Peck’s letter restates most of 
the criticisms contained in earlier reviews, including extensive out- 
side interference in the operations of the office. In his valedictory 
letter, Peck drew seven conclusions, including that people were 
abandoned, that the office is manipulated, that the League’s direc- 
tor is an impediment to DIA’s POW/MIA work, and that DIA is 
used as “the fall guy” to cover the tracks of others. 

Ronald Knecht, Special Assistant for Command, Control, Com- 
munications and Intelligence, headed a management review of 
Peck’s allegations in April 1991. A small, senior management team 
examined files, conducted interviews, and reviewed past reports on 
the organization. The team found that Peck was not qualified as an 
intelligence manager and was “too close to the Vietnam POW/MIA 
issue to be objective." '-■(+ , 

However, “the management inquiry team could not find any 
facts that support Col. Peck’s various allegations of impropriety in 
the POW/MIA resolution process,” the report added. Peck had 
been warned several times by the DIA’s Director, Lt. Gen. Harry E. 
Soyster, about his managerial shortcomings. 



Discussion . : 

The! DIA has essentially assumed Lead Agency responsibility 
within the Intelligence Community for POW/MIA affairs. Since 
theMilitaiySemcesareprii^ 

aison with family members of POWs or MIAs and since DIA is the 
primary coordinating agency for defense intelligence matters, 
DIA’s central role in providing intelligence support for POW-MIA 
affairs is understandable. But this role has created some problems. 

On the one hand, the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
is not routinely responsible for coordinating the efforts of the Intel- 
ligence Community. This responsibility belongs to the Director of 
Central Intelligence. While the Director of DIA has access to the 
collection, processing, analysis, and dissemination systems of the 
Intelligence Community, nis focus traditionally has been— and 
should remain— on supporting the D ep artment of Defense. Numer- 
ous examples arose as a result of the ^Committee's investigation 
where intelligence activities outside of the Department of Defense 
produced relevant information on POW’s and MIA’s. It appears 
most of this information eventually found its way to the appropri- 
ate personnel within DIA. Timeliness and the r^uirements of all- 
source analysis, however, demand that relevant intelligence infor- 
mation is available for immediate analysis and action if necessary. 
It is imperative that the Intelligence Community's activities on 
behalf of POW-MIA affairs be streamlined and centralized. 

On the other hand, the closeness of DIA to the Military Services 
has drawn the Agency into a relationship with family members for 
which its personnel are untrained and unprepared. As a result, 
some family members have focused their frustrations on the 
Agency. Objective intelligence support and a sensitive understand- 
ing of family member attitudes are very difficult roles for a single 
agency to perform. Intelligence analysis demands a rigorous exami- 
nation of ambiguous information. Family member liaison demands 
a sympathetic viewpoint tempered by a sense of realism. DIA has 
experienced great difficulty in bringing the two perspectives to- 
gether. V v, . 

Part of the reason for the sense of frustration felt by some family 
members over DIA’s performance can be found in DIA’s own inter- 
nal investigations. Their self-generated internal reviews have cre- 
ated a lot of the criticisms which others have since echoed. These 
critiques reveal recurring themes: a diffusion of the POW-MIA 
effort among several agencies; diffusion of DIA’s own effort; exces- 
sive influence by activities outside of the U.S. Government; dis- 
agreements over analytical judgments; defensiveness when con- 
fronted by external criticisms. Frustration also has arisen because 
external expectations have exceeded DIA’s ability to provide many 
of the conclusive answers that some believe are possible. As the 
current DIA Director noted in his testimony, intelligence, given its 
inherent limitations, simply on its own cannot resolve these issues 
[e.g., the ultimate fate of POW/MIA’s].” With the new openness in 
Southeast Asia, intelligence analysis is no longer the driving force 
behind U.S. efforts to account for missing servicemen. 

The Committee believes that the Secretary of Defense must con- 
tinue to improve procedures so that relevant intelligence informa- 



tion is acted upon quickly by the Department, that it is provided to 
family members on a timely basis, and that family members are 
part of a competent outreach program. The Committee further be- 
lieves that effective Intelligence Community support of PGW-MIA 
affairs could be improved significantly by the creation of an inter- 
agency “Center for POW-MIA Affairs” under the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. The Committee envisions that this center would 
be created from existing Intelligence Community resources and 
would be staffed periodically by many of the same intelligence per- 
sonnel who are currently spread throughout the Community. Effec- 
tive and efficient intelligence support will continue to be funda- 
mentally important to the POW-MIA effort for the foreseeable 
.. future. -vA-V- ' ^ /%: v " 

There should be consideration given about the direct intelligence 
support of the POW. function being moved from DIA to a more ap- 
propriate spot— perhaps to CINCPAC to support the Joint Task 
Force— Full Accounting in a more timely fashion. 

LIVE-SIGHTING REPORTS ... 7 

For the past 20 years, there has been nothing more tantalizing 
for POW/MIA families than reports that Americans have been 
seen alive in Southeast Asia, and nothing more frustrating than 
the failure of these reports to become manifest in the form of a re- 
turning American— with the single exception of Robert Garwood in 

1979 J‘- , . , T . ? 

The sheer number of first-hand live-sighting reports, almost 1,600 
since the end of the war, has convinced many Americans that U.S. 
POWs must have been left behind and may still be alive. Other 
A mericans have concluded sadly that our failure, after repeated ef- 
forts, to locate any of these alleged POWs means that the reports 

are probably not true. . 7 o 

Because of its importance as possible evidence that U.S. POWs 
are alive, and also because of its contribution to the ongoing con- 
troversy over the POW/MIA issue, live-sighting reports were a cen- 
tral focus of the Committee’s investigation. Committee Members 
and staff investigators spent thousands of hours going over DIA 
files; hundreds of requests were made to DIA for additional docu- 
ments and information; several staff and Member briefings were 
conducted on the subject; and two full days of public hearings were 
held. 

Background 

A live-sighting report is just that— -a report that an American 
may have been seen alive in Southeast Asia in circumstances 
which are not readily explained. The report could. come from 
anyone— a refiigee, a boat person, a former political prisoner, a dip- 
lomat, a traveler — who is or has been in a position to make such an 
observation. The information could be firsthand or hearsay; it 
could involve one American or many; it could be detailed or vague; 
it could be recent or as far back as the end of the war. 

The point is that every live-sighting report is important because 
it is potential evidence that a ILS. POW may have survived; until 
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recently, these reports were not treated as important, arid accorded 
a high priority by DI A, however. ■ 

Conversel y, th ere is a si gnifican t difference between a livesi ght- 
ing reportabout a Caucasian and one that positivelyideritifies an 
American, which admittedly is difficult at any difference, Other 
identifying information increases the credibility of any live-sighting 
report; however, all of these reports must be pursued. 

; A majority of the live-sighting reports received by U.S. authori- 
ties have come from Southeast Asian refugees, many of whom were 
interviewed at refugee camps in Thailand or Hong Kong. In addi- 
tion to reports of actual sightings of Americans, other evidence of 
live or missing Americans is investigated, as well. This includes re- 
ports of the location of airplane crash sites or the discovery of dog 
tags used as military identification by American soldiers. The total 
number of first-hand and hearsay fivesighting reports and other re- 
lated reports is more than 15,000 since 1975. 

Of the 15,000 total, approximately 1,650 are first-hand livesight- 
ing reports. According to DIA, more than 70 percent Of these re- 
ports have been judged accurate and relate to individuals who re- 
turned at Operation Homecoming, to American civilians stranded 
in Vietnam in 1975, to Robert Garwood, or to individuals whose re- 
mains have subsequently been returned. Fewer than 100 first-hand 
livesighting reports remain under active investigation. Of these, ap- 
proximately 60 involve Americans reported to be iri a captive envi- 
ronment. With the exception of two deserters and Garwood, none 
of the reports have been correlated to an Arnerican military POW 
or MIA alive, in Vietnam after Operation Homecoming. 

At least since the early 1980’s, the handling of live-sighting re- 
ports has been one of the most controversial aspects of the POW/ 
MIA issue. During 1985 and 1986, three separate internal DIA re- 
views criticized the agency’s procedures, including its methodology 
for analyzing reports, evaluating sources and following up. 

In 1986, for example, a Task Force headed by Gen. Eugene Tighe 
found that: 

. . . Over the years, the perceived mission of the PW/ 
MIA center at DIA has changed, officially and unofficially, 
from analysis of the intelligence flowing into DIA on this 
issue to ‘resolving the issue’ whereby doubt is cast on the 
veracity of the intelligence. ■ ■ . 

The modus operandi of the PW/MIA center evolved 
toward undue emphasis in establishing source bona fides, 
at the expense of analyzing, from every angle, information 
provided by these sources . . . an example of the effort is 
one case where four years were spent trying to prove that 
a re-education cainp which was a key part of one live- 
sighting report did not exist (this to disprove the report), 
only to find that the camp did indeed exist. During the in- 
tervening years, the report was not analyzed for its contri- 
bution to the overall issue . 

There is a total absence of rigorous, standard, disci- 
plined, professional, administrative' procedures . . . 
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A . v . basic problem is the bias in expectations that ref- 
ugees are not reliable reporters unless proven to be so . . . 
yet refugee accounts ar e the m ajor d atabas e . . . 

The refugee community that has provided the bulk of 
the eyewitness reports strikes us as possibly the finest 
human intelligence database in the U.S. post World War II 
experience ... 

Current operations 

Since the Tighe report and other critical reviews were written, 
the DIA POW/MIA office has expanded substantially, working con- 
ditions have improved and the ability to conduct meaningful intel- 
ligence collection activities overseas has increased. The United 
States now has live-sighting investigators stationed permanently in 
Bangkok and Hanoi and expects to have similar positions filled 
soon in Laos and Cambodia, v.-:? ’. 

Throughout the past year, the U.S. has been negotiating ninth the 
Vietnamese concerning the extent to which the American investi- 
gators would be able to carry out short-notice inspections of prisons 
and other facilities in order to follow up on live-sighting reports. 
Efforts to develop a formal agreement with the Government of 
Laos are ongoing. The Cambodian Government has no objections to 
U.S. investigators traveling within that country, but there is no 
guarantee of protection in areas controlled by the Khmer Rouge. 

It is important to note that live^htimg-investigations mre con- 
ducted jointly with Vietnamese and Cambodian officials. They are 
an effort to learn more and an opportunity to reach people who 
may provide additional information; they are not “Rambo” mis- 
sions conducted covertly. Indeed, the presence of Americans in 
remote areas— especially when they must fly or drive in— often cre- 
ates such a stir that surprise is all but impossible. The argument 
always can be made that a prisoner was hidden at the last 
moment, but these are sovereign nations and the U.S. must work 
with the agreements reached with them about access to their 
people and sites. In sum, the Committee agrees with DoD that it is 
better to take the opportunity to conduct live-sighting investiga- 
tions than to ignore it— id the hope that U.S. investigators will be 
able to piece together information, and reach out to citizens. 

During its first year in operation, the Joint Task Force— Full Ac- 
counting received 81 live-sighting reports, 34 of Americans said to 
be in captivity and 47 said to be living freely. Of the total, 64 were 
in Vietnam (23 captive, 41 free), five were in Laos (four captive, one 
free), and 12 in Cambodia (seven captive, five free). The JTF-FA 
conducted 40 advance-notice investigations, and 16 short-notice in- 
vestigations; all but one of each were in Vietnam (Laos has not yet 
granted permission to conduct joint live-sighting investigations). In 
all, 99 live-sighting reports remain unresolved; 59 are reported to 
be living in captivity and 40 freely. Of these, 82 are in Vietnam (46 
captive, 36 free); six are in Laos (all reported in captivity), and 11 
are in Cambodia (seven captive, four freely). 

In its first year, JTF-FA had provided families with 1,906 new or 
requested pieces of information, and 143 live-sighting reports have 



been resolved, passing muster with the Inter-Agency Group 
•charged with reviewing them. 253 

In testimony before the Select Committee, Mr. Robe rt Sh eets, 
Chief of the DIA’s PQW/MIA office explained his agency’s method- 
ology for evaluating live-sighting reports: 

The cycle begins with collection of the (live-sighting) in- 
formation and preparation of an initial report ... 

When we receive the report, it is promptly entered into 
bur database, and an analyst is assigned responsibility for 
conducting immediate initial analysis. This first analytical 
look includes a complete search of all oiir databases to de- 
termine if we have any prior reporting that might shed 
light on this report. We look at all reports from the same 
geographic area. We look for similarities in stories. We 
check not only human source repSrfihg,^ "But“alS6 ; “ 

tion from other sources available to us. When relevant, we 
consult special sources, such as our prison database. Once 
the analyst has completed first stage analysis, he or she 
determines whether additional foUow-up is necessary and, 
f if he.',^'^^ 

... it may be necessary to reinterview the source to ask 
additional questions or to clarify certain issues. It may also 
be necessary to interview additional people, for example, 
persons identified by the source himself or other persons 
who have come from the same village or been interned in 
the same prison . . . 

Within the last year . . . DIA has finally been able to 
employ an additional collection method, sending personnel 
into Indochina to investigate reports on the ground. 

... as additional information is completed, findings are 
collected, and the report is reanalyzed. During this phase, 
we may decide to collect additional information, sending 
the report back to the collection phase. At some point, 
however, analysts in this second, more detailed stage of 
analysis, determine that sufficient information has been 
collected to evaluate the report. 

In the evaluation and validation stage, our analysts pre- 
pare a formal evaluation that summarizes the report, out- 
lines other information collected, provides our analysis of 
the total, and indicates how the report was evaluated. 
These summary findings are first reviewed inhouse by 
other analysts and management. 

If approved, the summary findings are presented to a 
formal review panel made up of members of the intelli- 
gence community, including representatives from the De- 
partment of State, the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Military Intelligence Services, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs. . . 

IM Dec. 1* 1992 Information Paper, submitted with Dec. 3, 1992 testimony of Admiral Charles 
Larson and Mqj. Gen. Thomas Needham. 



•' The outcome of our approved evaluations are dissemi- 
nated. all go . into our information base . . . All reports 
correlated to unaccounted for persons are forwarded to the 
- appropriate service casualty offices for release, to the next 
of kin. Gases of high interest are briefed to the inter- 
agency group during DIA’s weekly briefings to that body. 
Unusually significant cases are briefed to the Congression- 
al oversight committees and to Members of Congress on a 
regular basis. 

During the Select Committee’s hearings, DI4 officials cautioned 
about reliance on a single source of information and stressed its 
own reliance on “all-source” intelligence for evaluatmg the validity 
of live-sighting reports. These sources include human mtelligence, 
signals intelligence, imagery or photographic intelligence and infor- 
mation provided by other agencies of the U.S. Government. 

^mmiiteeinv^tigaiion . 

During its investigation, the Committee sought to evaluate care- 
fully some of the past criticisms that have been made of meth- 
odology. These include allegations abotit a so-called mindset to 
debunk” live-sighting reports, an over-enphasis on evaluatmg the 
source as opposed to the content of a report, a failure to correlate 
reports involving the same geographic area and a failure to follow 

up more rigorously on hearsay reports. , ■; v . • v.T ■. 

The examination of intelligence concentrated on the live-sighting 
intelligence reports. In the course of the investigation, over 2,000 
sources were actually examined page by page by the mvestigators. 
Over 1,300 of these reports have been declassified and all will be in 

th The Cmnd^e engaged in a spirited and lengthy debate on live- 
sighting analysis — its methodology and meaning, hi fact, the 
review and analysis of live-sighting reports consumed more time 
and staff resources than any other single issue. • . 

The Co mmi ttee concentrated on two differing approaches for 
analysis of the live-sighting reports: one, put forward by a group of 
Committee investigators, called a “Cluster Analysis, and the other 
articulated by the Defense Intelligence Agency. Both approaches 
are described and commented on below so tihatreadere can judge 
for themselves on this contentious question. The Committee divided 
over the validity of these approaches— ten senators finding the 
Committee approach sufficient only to raise .addition^ question? 
but meaningless in its capacity to make a judgment that a POW 
remained alive. . Two senators believe that the cluster analysis pro- 
vides evidence Americans remained alive until 1989, 

Cluster analysis methodology 

Some investigators adopted a suggestion that put forward a 
Memorandum written by Rear Admiral Thomas A. Brooks, when 
he directed the DIA POW office that recommended plotting the 
live-sighting reports on a map to see now they cluster. It was 

t»« Brooks Memorandum, published in the appendix lo the transcript of the Hearings of the 
Select Committee. 1 December 1992. 



believed that the key advantage of this analytical technique was as 
an alternative method for reaching analytical judgements based on 
this information contained in a selection of the best sighting acT 

counts.' ■ : . . ’ : !;, 'v 1 :Vv ' '• ' 

The live-sighting intelligence investigation began in earnest in 
February 1992, when the Department of Defense Central Document 
Office began sending live-sighting files in redacted form— to protect 
intelligence sources and methods and to honor source requests for 
confidentiality— -to the Office of Senate Security. In March, Room , 
B-78 in the Russell Senate Office Building was cleared for storing 
ma terials up to the secret classification because the Office of 
Senate Security ran out of space to store the files referred by DIA. 
Most of the analysis of live^sighting files was performed in this 
room until it was closed in June because of a security breach. 

A printout of a DIA database containing summary information 
on T5io59 Tiv^^Hfing reporS - received 7 :§ince 1973"wM^I vital tool 
in accomplishing the analysis. The summary is sufficiently detailed 
to enable significant correlations in the information even without 
haying the actual file. Thus, work on assembling information, ter 
fihingtHeuhiversebfdatarahdWdf kingtbwardsbuildingtheclus- 
ter map could proceed without the actual files. ' i-.' 

The investigators applied 16 filters to reduce the 15,559 to a man- 
ageable universe relevant to the charter of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee — to investigate intelligence reports on men alive and in cap- 
tivity after Operation Homecoming. Therefore, the investigators’ 
working data base was purged of all information obtained after 
1973 but which described sightings prior to Operation Homecom- 
ing. This reduced the universe to about 6,600 sighting files, both 
hearsay and eyewitness accounts. 

Application of other filters further reduced the working data 
pool to about 1,500 reports. Filters used in this phase of reduction 
included the following, all of which were rejected: 

Information that DIA correlated to returned POWs or men 
known to have died in captivity during the war, unless an ex- 
amination of the file proved that correlation to be not sustain- 
able; : V 

All reports of single individuals living freely or in conditions 
that did not indicate captivity; . 

Reports of well-known individuals who returned alive after 
1973, including Emmet Kay; the civilians captured during the 
fall of South Vietnam; Robert Garwood; and civilians who were 
captured by the Vietnamese after the war, such as those lost in 
the wreck of the Glomar Java Sea; 

Sightings of individuals who proved to be drug and gun run- 
ners, smugglers and other scofflaws; 

Sightings of men with wives and families; 

Reports of men living singly without indications of captivity; 

Reports from sources who retracted their story without indi- 
cations of coercion; 

Reports of grave sites, dog-tags, and remains; ’ ^ . 

Reports equated plausibly to other Europeans, dead or alive; 

Reports from sources who were clearly lying, based on a 
careful review of the file. 
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As the final filter, the investigators rejected from the pool of 
1,500 reports those that lacked specific locational information. This 
reduced the pool to 928 reports that were posted to a large map of 
SputheasrAsia, based oh 

entry in the printout of the DIA data base, ^ y;;.;; ■' . , ■ 

Using the same data base, and applying the same filters, with 
the same controls, the investigators worked so that any , team of in- 
vestigators could at least replicate the result of this team and un- 
derstand how it conducted its analysis, even if it disagreed with the 


Review of the live-sighting fles and DIA source evaluations 

The review of the actual files continued while the information 
for the map was presented. The aim of the file review was twofold: 
to act as a check M the validity! otfhe baseUn^ 
data pool for the cluster analysis and to examine the quality of the 
intelligence analysis and follow-up performed by the original ana- 
lysts; In order to preserve their own credibility, the invesUgators 
iudgedthatthey could not accept a priori any findmgs b^I^fense 
Department analysts as to reliability of the sourc^s. The. dQCu- 
ments and information in the files either supported^ or fmled to 
support assessment of the source. In some instances, files that had 
been accepted by the investigators for inclusion in the cluster anal- 
ysis were rejected for plotting based on the review .of the actual 
file. Others that had^^^b^ added, based on the con- 
tents of the files. •. • .. , v •. ~ 

The investigators early, on found that most of the so-called hear- 
say source files contained few pieces of paper in them and little 
follow-up. The most profitable files to examine were those labeled 
first-hand live-sightings or eyewitness accounts. About 225 were 
used in the cluster analysis. These files contained lots of paper and 
lots of follow-up. Every one of the first-hand accounts posted to the 
cluster map by the investigators had been determined to be a fabri- 
cation or a mist^en identification. A key part of the investigation 
was to determine whether these judgments had been fairly 

reached. ■, 

The guidelines for file review involved a simple test: whether the 
documents in the file contained sufficient information for tiie in- 
vestigators to reach the same conclusion that was reached by the 
original analyst. In other words, was the DIA analysis legitimately 
replicable. Thus, when a source passed one or more polygraph tests 
but was labeled a fabricator, such as source 995 in Laos, a close ex- 
amination of the documents in the file was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether the file contained evidence that supported a finding 
of fabrication or mistaken identification of the same quality as that 
provided by the source. Thus, an attempt by the original analyst to 
refute the direct testimony of an eyewitness by using generalized 
information, i.e. “We knew there were Soviets in the area, he prob- 
ably saw Soviets" was considered insufficient reason to reject a 
report (Source 724). 2 * 5 


*« Testimony* Hearings, August 5, 1992, opxit 
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Refutations based on general statements by inmates and others 
that they did not hear of or see any U.S. POWs ware accented at 
face value. The fact the many inmates did hot see; POWs, while few 
did under special conditions, was not considered a sufficient basis 
to reject a report of direct, eyewitness testimony by one of the few. 
The investigators examined alleged discrepancies in various ac- 
counts to determine whether they were fatal to the sighting report 
as was often alleged. The litmus test was always replicability based 
on the contents of the files provided by the Defense Department. 

By clustering information based on military grid coordinates and 
then organizing the information in each cluster chronologically, 
the investigators were able to perform cross-referencing of informa- 
tion. In one closed session briefing on 2 July 1992, the investigators 
briefed the Members that intelligence reports showed that POWs 
were taken into Laos from Vietnam at two periods, most promi- 
nency duringlhebuildup of tensions that-led totheOhinese inva- 
sion of northern Vietnam and in its aftermath. Defense Depart- 
ment analysts present testified that “there was no evidence that 
any POWs had ever been taken to Laos.” The investigators read a 
list of 12 Defense Department sources that contradicted that state- 
ment. This disclosed a pattern of reporting from separate sources 
that was otherwise apparent. None of the 12 files contained any 
evidence that they had ever been cross referenced to each other. 

Similarly, the investigators found 13 source files in which the 
source claimed to have seen POWs in the Hanoi- Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense Complex, known as the Citadel,- or to have worked 
on underground facilities used to house POWs. None of the files 
showed indications that they had been matched or related to each 
other. 

Key events in the investigation 

Gosed session briefings on the analytical approach used by the 
investigators and on what the approach showed about the intelli- 
gence were held on 9 April, 286 on 12 May, and on 2 July 1992. De- 
fense Department analysts were present at each session. In prepa- 
ration for the hearings on live-sightings, a final closed session 
meeting was held on 29 July to enable the Defense Department an 
opportunity to preview the hearing. 

Other analysis 

The investigators pursued other lines of analysis as a compli- 
ment to the cluster map and to check it. One of these analyses, 
contained in a Memorandum to the Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man, was a cluster analysis of the source files that the Defense De- 
partment termed “unresolved live-Sightings." At the time of the 
analysis, about 110 eyewitness accounts remained unresolved. The 
plot of these files failed to show cluster patterns. Statistical analy- 
sis indicated that over half of these files were sightings of persons 
who stayed behind by their own choice and were not in captivity. A 
substantial portion of those files were sighting prior to Operation 
Homecoming. 


**• The text of the briefing presented on April 9, 1992 is contained in ah annex to this report 



Other lines of analysis included a statistical comparison of war- 
time and post-war fabrication in the data. During the war, the De- 
fense Department determined that only about 14 percent of the re- 
porting was fabricated: Beginning in 1973, the rate jumped to about 
85 percent of the reporting, within a month. This analysis was per- 
formed on Louts 123 and graphed. 

Source analysis versus content analysis 

Vice Chairman Bob Smith outlined the philosophy behind this 
aspect of the Committee’s investigation in his opening statement at 
the August 4, 1992 hearing: 

Eight years ago, when I first came to Congress, I got in- 
volved in the POW/MIA issue. That involvement mostly 

■ consisted of meetings with DIA personnel and listening to 
briefings on sources. The meetings always dealt with the ; . 
sources of information. 

Source analysis as it was presented usually meant 
taking interviews, talking with other refugees about a 
source, conducting various background checks, and some- 

■ /■' ■ times giving polygraph tests. . 

. But the focus was clearly on the source more than what 
he said. The analysts always concluded that a source fabri- 
cated his' story based on source analysis. 

My colleagues and I felt that something was missing. We 
never saw-raw data, had no personal contact and saw no 


messages. 

What I now realize is that there is a second way of ana- 
lyzing information called content analysis. The two other 
approaches complement each other in establishing the ac- 
curacy of information. 

Minority view 

Everyone agrees that bad mtelligence sources produce bad re- 
sults. Therefore, if all the sightings of U.S. POWs in captivity since 
Operation Homecoming are erroneous, then these reports are irrel- 
evant. But this is not the case. Even the DIA accepts that a 
number of the intelligence sources are credible, such as the source 

known as the “mortician” *_• y * j 

The minority could not accept at face value many of DIA s final 
evaluations of sources. For example, the minority would not accept 
DIA's resolution that a live sighting was not credible when the 
source passed multiple polygraphs and every item of his account 
had been verified. Some investigators contend that it is reasonable 
to draw a conclusion that a source of this quality provided credible 


More than any other document, the Brooks Memorandum of Sep- 
tember 1985 led the minority to accept a broader, more thorough, 
and more all-encompassing approach to the analysis of the intelli- 
gence. Use of a cluster-map analysis enabled Committee investiga- 
tors to: . ^ 

Assess together both the hearsay and the first-hand live- 


sighting reports; 



Mesh t^hriical inteWigence iirfom with human source 

■ rgnortiiiC' ■ . • 

Pattern s an d rel atio nships in the inte lligence not ^ 

evident in DlA files; and . • • •, - . 

Establish a baseline to check the validity of the source eval- 
uations done by DIA. • 

One of the clearest differences between the two approaches is 
see n in the results. In every instance that DIA found the source of 
^KigSirff report after 1973 to be credible, the DIA analysts 
left the resolution of the sighting open-ended, 0 T. de cidd tha^the 
source had to have been mistaken as to the identity of the persons 
seen, re gar dless of what the source said. In the former case, no ad- 
ditional analysis was evident. In the latter, none was needed. 

The minority assessed, .that credible sources produced believable 
reports and credible information. Additional could lead to 

additional results. By using cluster and other forms of pattern 
analysis, the minority learned, for example: . ; . 

-The existence of logistic and admmistratrve relationships 

among camps in . northwestern Laos camj* m 

northwestern Vietnam that are not reflected in DIA docu * 

m ^dence of a possible second set of camps in Vietnam from 

which no prisoners returned; and , ■ , , . 

Differences in the policies, the patterns, and the characteris- 
tics of POW incarceration in Vietnam and in Laos. . _. 

Most importantly, the cluster-map analysis created a_context for 
interpreting and understandhig the limited amounts of simals in- 
telligence of POW movements is Laos and Vietnam, and for the 
photography of alleged distress signals. In every mst^ce, the 
signal intercepts and the alleged distress signals coincided with a 
cluster of live-sighting report posted to the map. This integration 

had never been done before. .. - v ; ,- " , . 

In conclusion, the minority believes that, based on this analysis, 
the intelligence indicates a strong possibility that Amencans re- 
mained alive until 1989; however, we cannot prove it. 

Majority view of the committee 

Ten senators concluded that while cluster analysis can possibly 
. assist in raising legitimate questions, without adequate sources and 
fundamental report verification, the analysis is meaningless. Plot- 
ting ten or twenty flags representing individual reports in the close 
proximity on a map means Very little if the reports themselves are 
not valid. While it may raise questions depending on the validity ot 
the reports, it cannot in and of itself be. taken as evidence of sonae- 

one being alive. . . ■ • , , , ■ 

In the view of the majority of senators, the plot presented by 
some staff investigators is fundamentally flawed because the items 
posted have not passed a validity test. Any meaning a cluster 
might purport to present is clouded when such plots include re- 
ports that are known fabrications, possible fabrications, and m 
some cases are characterized by a generalized reporting which in 
many cases lacks precise geographic location or other factual speci- 
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As DIA pointed out to the Committee, the map-plot presented by 
some investigators included only 215 first-hand live-sighting re- 
ports, 70 percent of which the Department of Defense has judged 
and an inter-agency review board has approved as being complete ... 
fabrications. In addition, DIA emphasized that the other plotted re- 
ports, many of which have only limited analytic value because they 
lack specifics on the time and/or place of sighting. 

DIA view :: 

DIA asserts that notwithstanding the limited value of plotting 
nonvalid or unverified reports, they have used cluster analysis as a 
"tool.” During the hearings on August 4th, referred to above, 
Major Jeannie Schiff (USAF) testified as follows: 

DIA has analyzed clusters since the mid-1980s; In fact, 
when a new source report is received at DIA it is standard 
procedure to look at tul previous first-hand and hearsay- re- — ri 
ports in the same geographic area and to look at any 
report that contains similar information regardless of 
■ source or location. . y- >:.y V' v '■■■■ , 

DIA briefed the results of cluster analysis to Members of 
. , ■ Congress in 1987 . . . -y, : :v /-r , •; y' 

After careful analysis, we did not find a single report or 
group of reports within any of the . . . areas identified by 
the Senate (Committee staff) which could confirm that a 
; U.S. POW was held against his will after &§ war. ;/y 

DIA-asserts that the Brooks Memorandum is in errorTDlA main-, 
tains that, Contrary to Brooks’ finding Cbasic analytical techniques, 
such as plotting ali sightings on a map to look for patterns and 
concentrations, have never been utilized”), their analysis invoke a 
computer-generated plot which is more thorough than any hand 
plotting by analysts. DIA adds that Brooks was never responsible 
for the day-to-day management of the POW office and even that 
limited command lasted only a few weeks. 

ANALYSIS OF CLUSTERS 

During public hearings on Aug. 4 and 5, 1992, the Committee re- 
viewed the DIA’s overall handling of live-sighting reports and dis- 
cussed, in depth, “clusters” of reports, totalling 155, in four par- 
ticular areas: 1) the Hanoi Ministry of Defense area; 2) the Son La 
region of northwestern Vietnam; 3) northeast Laos (Viengxay area) 
and 4) the part of northwestern Laos known as the Oudomsai 
region. 

Hanoi ministry of defense (Vietnam) 

One cluster of 22 firsthand and 48 hearsay reports centers 
around a secure area in downtown Hanoi that houses the top mili- . 
tary and intelligence offices of the Vietnamese Government. 
During questioning, Senator Smith cited six unresolved reports, 
and one previously resolved report, that mention, to one degree or 
another, an underground detention facility in the area, including 
several that refer to a prison beneath the Ho Chi Minh Mausole- 
um. The reports allege that American POWs had been held during 
certain periods in such a facility after the war. 



In response, Mr. Robert DeStatte, a senior DIA analyst, pointed 
out discrepancies among the reports with respect to the location of 
the alleged detention facility and cited conversations with area 
residents who denied seeing anjr U.Srprisoners after the time of 
Operation Homecoming. He also expressed skepticism about the ex- 
istence of an underground prison because the high water table in 
Han oi would, in his judgment, make the construction of extensive 
underground facilities impossible. - \ V Y - 

Under questioning, DIA officials said that they had not asked the 
Vietnamese for permission to inspect all of the buildings cited by 
sources as containing a prison, nor had they examined aerial pho- 
tography for evidence of construction of a prison beneath the Ho 

Chi Minh Memorial. ^ . ; x , tv 

A delegation of Committee Members visited the area of the De- 
fense Ministry on November 16, 1992 and found two underground 
bomb shelters, biit no evidence that there is or has'been ta under- 
ground detention facility at the location. Nonetheless, the state- 
ments by DeStatte at the Committee’s August hearing proved to be 

During the Select Committee s final week of hearings m early 
December, 1992, Vice-Chairman Bob Smith noted that: 

Our intelligence agencies have confirmed the existence 
of, and ! quote, "a below-pade infrastructure far more 
elaborate than one would find at a mausoleum.” We have 
also heard from the Russian Ambassador that there is a 
restricted underground" area beneath . the Ho Chi -Minh 
mausoleum there is a very large underground area 
beneath Ho Chi Mihh’s mausoleum and the Citadel that 
certainly would have been large enough and secure 
enough to detain any number of American POWs in the 

During the hearing on December 4, 1992, DeStatte responded: 

. ... whether one can build an underground facility 
there or not, you'd have to check with qualified engineers. 

It would be my guess that if you’re willing to devote the 
resources and the money, that you can build an under- 
ground facility anywhere. V .y. 

, , V . (but) if the stories of an underground prison were 
true, then we should be able to replicate those stories, to 
corroborate them by interviewing other persons who are 
familiar with the same area, the same events, the same 

. . . our investigators have spoken with many persons 
who could have corroborated the stories if those stories 
were true. In the end, we’re left with a large number of 
credible witnesses whose testimony has refuted the unsub- 
stantiated stories of the few . . . 

Mr. DeStatte also cited the statement Russian Ambassador to 
Vietnam Rashid Camadolin to the press on Aug. 15, 1992 in which 
he stated that there is a restricted underground area beneath the 
mausoleum in which there is a cooling device and a triple genera- 
tor for protection against power outages. According to Mr. DeS- 



tatte, the Russian Ambassador dismissed the : possibility that US 
POWs were ever held in the area. • : . . T v 

During the same hearing, Select Committee Chairman John ; 

Kerry mentioned that: 

When; we were on our trip (to Vietnam) last week, we 
were given access to classified information. Through both 
technical and classified sources, we have learned at least 
to the satisfaction of those on the trip, that in fact there is 
no underground “prison!’ or facility in that particular loca- 
tion. '.(( V" .. 

Viengxay (Laos) 

Viengxay is located in a remote area of northeastern Laos and 
served as wartime headquarters for the Laotion Communist forces, 
also known as the Pathet Loa or LPF. During-the war,. LPF leaders 
lived in caves in the area as a protection against American bomb- 
ing raids. There is also evidence that some U.S. POWs were held 
prisoner in the caves during the war. . 

: Committee investigators identified 35 post-war reports of A^erir . 

cans in captivity in the Viengxay area, of which 13 are first-hand. 
Many of the reports come from individuals who claim to have 
worked as guards or as prison trustees in the area in which the 
Americans were allegedly held captive. The reports were spaced 
throughout the 197.0’s and early 80.’s, with the most recent dating 
from;1986. The reports-generally cite a small number of American 
prisoners (no more than a dozen), held separate from other prison- 
ers, although three reports from the 1980’s cited more than 200 

. prisoners. ■' •' '.'vv - 

According to the DIA, the LPF did capture some American pris- 
oners and detain them at Viengxay during at least the early part 
of the war. None of these prisoners returned at Operation Home- 
coming. In May of 1973, the plane of civilian pilot Emmet Kay 
went down in Laos, Mr. Kay was captured and sent to Hanoi but 
then returned to Viengxay where he was held captive in a cave 
until his release in September, 1974. Beginning in 1975, large num- 
bers of Soviet agricultural and medical advisers began operating in 
the area. Sightings of the Russians and of Emmet Kay may, accord- 
ing to DIA, account for some of the subsequent live-sighting re- 
ports. DIA has interviewed 157 refugees who formerly resided m 
the region who deny that any other U.S. POWs were he d in the 
area after 1973. The DIA dismissed as completely unrealistic the 
three reports of more than 200 U.S. POWs being held captive in 
.• the mid-1980’s. 'vV.;-. ' " - ' 

''tSanlfl-'armL^pncM 

The Son La area is a large and relatively remote area of north- 
ern Vietnam, bordered on the south by Laos and extending almost 
to China. It includes a series of prisons and is about 100 kilometers 
west of the Yen Bai prison, which is where Robert Garwood spent 
most of his time. A number of the resolved sightings from the Son 
La area have been correlated by DIA to Robert Garwood. Between 
1976 and 1978, the North Vietnamese Army operated a senes of de« 



tention camps for former South Vietnamese military personnel 
(ARW) in the area. • . 

Committee investigators identified 19 reported sightings of Amer- 
ica ns in captivity m and around the So n La a r ea. O f these rep orts, 
9 were first-hand and 10 hearsay. Thirteen of the sightings were in 
the mid to late 1970’s. Most involve brief, apparently accidental, 
sightings of a group of alleged prisoners held separate from the 
rest of the prison population. For example, in separate reports in 
1976, one U.S. person was reportedly seen cutting bamboo, a group 
of 60-70 U.S. POWs were allegedly seen on a soccer field, and six 
POWs were apparently seen working. In 1977, there was a hearsay 
report that American prisoners were about to be moved, a report 
that 24 foreigners were seen under guard and a reported sighting 
of 40-50 Americans in a camp. In 1978 and 1979, there were an- 
other four reports of sightings of relatively large (30-50) groups of 
PQWc in the ar ea! Tow ards the end of 1979. China invaded this 
part of Vietnam and the reported sightings of large numbers of 
Americans stopped. Subsequent reports, all hearsay, involve the al- 
leged sighting only of individual or small numbers of Americans. 

Mr. Sheetz of DIA testified that the U.S. Government had re- 
ceived a total of 30 reports about the possible presence of U.S. 
POWs from individuals who had been under detention in the Son 
La area during the late 1970’s, aside from the many reports corre- 
lated to Robert Garwood. Of the 30 reports, 18 were thought to be 
fab ric ations and 12 had been correlated to other types of individ- 
uals— such as Swedish development workers or Soviet advisers. 

’Mr. Gary SydOw, Chief of the Analysis Branch of the. DIA’s 
POW/MIA Office, testified that DIA does not believe there is any 
evidence that American POWs were ever held in the ARVN deten- 
tion camp system in the Son La area. According to Mr. Sydow, 
“We’ve learned a lot about this system. But to hunt for PW’s, this 
is not a place I would look.” DIA officials also testified that they 
had interviewed more than 3700 former inmates of the prison 
system and been told by only a very small number about the possi- 
ble presence of Americans other than Robert Garwood. According 
to Mr. DeStatte: 

There was a tremendous flow of information there. None 
of these camps existed in isolation, and while . . . there 
was a small number of people who said that there was a 
number of PW’s, of Americans other than Robert Gar- 
wood, I would point out that a tremendous number— a tre- 
mendously larger number of people were in that same 
system who were exposed to the same information flow, 
’fney say no. ; : 0y0 . ■ v: -v 

The DIA officials did testify, however, that a 1979 reported sight- 
ing of 40—50 Caucasians, while under guard, bathing in a stream 
alongside a road in Son La province remains under active investi- 
gation. \ '-<0 V, 

Oudomsai (Laos) ■ •/.' • . . 

The Oudomsai region is a very remote area of northern Laos in 
which few, if any, American operations occurred during the war. 
Committee staff investigators identified 30 reported sightings of 



Ame rican POWs in the area following the end of Operation Home- 
coming. Of these, six are first-hand, the rest hearsay. The reports 
generally relate to the detention of small numbers of Americans in 
caves or camps, separate from those holding Lao prisoners, in or 
near the five prisons in the region. v :, : 

Sources of the reports were usually Lao prisoners out on work 
detail or individuals providing services to the prisons. The reported 
sightings extend in time from 1973 until 1989. The reports during 
the 1970’s generally referred to less than 10 American prisoners, 
three reports from 1986 to 1989 cited between 16 and 21 prisoners. 

Mr Warren Gray, Chief of the Current Operations Branch of the 
DIA’s POW /MIA Office, testified that there is no evidence that 
Americans were held in the Oudomsai region or elsewhere m Laos 
after Operation Homecoming. According to interviews with more 
than 1000 Lao refugees conducted by the DIA and other U.S. agen- 
cies, there were no U.S. POWs" in the Oudomsai region. The refu- 
gees did say, however, that there were large numbers of Soviet ad- 
visers, usually travelling with an armed escort because of the pres- 
ence of Lao resistance forces in the area. Several of the alleged 
sightings of U.S. POWs were attributed by DIA to sightings of the 

: Soviet advisers. v—iii j 

Asked to summarize the DIA s view of sightings m the Oudomsai 

region, Mr. Gray said: 

There are several points that should be made with 
regard to Oudomsai, Luang Prabang, and Phong Saly, the 
three areas for which this cluster (of reports) was brought 
together. First of all . . . the Lao resistance has complete 
access to all three provinces. They were well-attuned to 
the fact that there are reward offers of millions of dollars 

if they bring out live POWs. j h u • 

They have been looking for live POWs on a daily basis. 
Early on, the Lao resistance turned in some hearsay re- 
porting. They made up some of the reporting on their own 
and we said through their channels, knock it off. If you 
have valid information, we want it, otherwise do not use 
the POW issue for monetary gain . . . because its not 
going to be accepted; - w , ■ 

But the resistance has access to those areas. We have 
access to the resistance leaders. They have told us to a 
person that if they get POW information, we 11 be the first 
to know. They’ve had no valid POW information from any 
of these three provinces. 

Surommy ; ’V 

The question of methodology with respect to evaluating liyesight- 
ing reports was revisited on December 4, 1992, during the Commit- 
tee’s final hearing, in the following exchange between Mr. Robert 
Sheetz of DIA and Vice-Chairman Bob Smith: 

Mr. Sheetz. . . . it’s not enough just to take individual 
reports and throw them up on the map. You've got to look 
at them in the context of all that you know. This is an- 
other way of talking about doing all-source analysis . . . 



evaluating each report in terms of what you know about 
the area and how the report fits in. , 

Senator Smith. But, Bob, nobody is representing any- 
~ tffl^ ^ifferefiS ly ^Han 'that"^rT r the_.^ r r . : T ” ? T 

Obviously, a firsthand report is better than a hearsay 
report in terms of the source. But in terms of the plotting, 
if 10 different hearsay reports, all independent, plot in the 
t am p grid coordinates it ought to send a signal out (that) 
you ought to take another look at it . . . ...i 

What is being misrepresented here is that somehow 
every one of these reports are valid. Nobody has said that. 

We just simply took the grid coordinates that were in your 
information and put them up there just to see where they 
came. And that is the way they clustered. Many of them 

will be bogus, as you havesaid. _. 

But the point is . . y if you missed something in the past 
because it was not done, then it is worth a second look. 

And I think we ought to be . \2 working together to go ; / 
- • •: • through -those, opes. •• .. . v — v . ... y - -y- . y ; ._ 

Of/ier /iw-sfgAfing reports 

In addition to the examples mentioned above, there were other 
reports which the Committee focused on in Vietnam. An ethnic 
Chinese refugee -left Vietnam in 1979 and related a story which 

; DIA deemed credible, y y yy 'y ; y y ; y l,hy.v . .■ r : . 

While employed as a mortician in Hanoi, responsible for treating 
the stored remains of American MIAs, the refugee stated that he 
saw two unidentified Caucasians as late as 1979, whom he believed 
were “progressive” Americans who remained after the Vietnam 
War under the custody of the Vietnamese Government- The mor- 
tician” has passed a polygraph examination to this effect and was 
deposed by the Committee during its investigation. 

Another example in Vietnam on which the Committee focused 
were the live-sighting reports by former Marine PFC Robert Gar- 
wood, who remained in Vietnam until 1979. During a week-long 
deposition, Garwood told the Committee that he had seen what he 
believed were live American POWs between 1973 and lj)78. Most 
notably, Garwood stated that he had seen American POWs in a 
prison camp at Thach Ba Lake in 1977 arid in a box car at a rail- 
way crossing in 1976. Although the DIA stated as recently as June 
1992 that no such prison ever existed at Thach Ba take, the Com- 
mittee notes that the presence of this prison was confirmed by the 
Vietnamese to the Chairman and Vice Chairman in December 
1992. Whether Americans ever were held in this facility and were 
moved through a railway crossing, as Garwood claims* remains 
wider investigation. 257 


tn There is no consensus by Committee members on the validity of Garwood’s sighting re- 
ports! The Vice Chairman wishes to note that he believes Garwood is telling the truth about 
these sightings; Sen. McCain does not find Garwood credible^beca^ ^ 
laborating with the North Vietnamese and of assaulting an Amenan POW between 1967 and 
1969. Garwood's depositiomand those of all other witnesses, are available through the National 
Archives, . ‘‘.v: 



Current Status of live-sighting investigations 
, In April, November and December 1992, Members of the Select 
traveled to Vietnam and Laos for discussions with offi- 

in the investigation of live^sighting reports. . • . 

In Labs the Committee has found recent ;-ixhproyei^ents in coop- 

oj^aphy and Element weather that characterizes the Laotian 

C °inS) d meetines in Vietnam, the Select Committee repeatedly 
pressed officiate (!) to accelerate the pace of jointly run .hves^ht- 
Fntr investigations particularly those identified as pnonties by 

ports could be investigated by, the °f ^mm^s^tenure^ 
yov to nermit what have become known as snort notice live 

JaLti TT fi investieators present Vietnamese officials with the de - 

h ^ ^^ side ^ 

1^992 however the Select Committee obtained a promise from 
the 18 remaining priority cases would be completed by y 

“Sfact the Committee delegation was able to participate Mrson- 
allvinfheSvSSSmof steof the eighteen P^W^pvS 
fh J leadersWn of the DIA, and with the cooperation of the Viet- 
namese, Committee Members and staff conducted on-site inquin 

into nffiitaV “ m P° un ^ “ 

to the U.S. Pentagon (two reports emanating from the utauei 

, TOT* 1 ... 

The 

A mountaintop in Chau Doc Province, an 

The An Diem Prison in Da Nang* ~ j niA ihvestifra- 

ing report by surveying thph^icd la^ut md ^appea ^ 

§Sring P the on-site investigations, and J^ne turned up evidence 
live Americans remain in captivity in Vietnam. 
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etnamese citizens. Despite this, the Vietnamese ghort 

ly cooperative recently m J®spon i^z^bs investigators 

spite the mcreasea iocus _ future investigatory action 

o f.CmCPA C 

2S SrinVthe Select Committee’s hearing on December 4 1992. 
Sen. Daschle. We talked about trying to complete the 

’ SSSfewss 

in We still have 99 unresolved cases, so they come in as 
we resolve them. We’ve picked out the pnm^ mips- DIA 
S assessed those as priority, have 

the P lSTn^p1.^e^^lwder now, the folks are 

X 

we left [Vietnam in November 1992], and you say now 

those priority cases are all-— 

Admiral Larson. Tim is the last one. 

couple of days to get up there and a couple of days to get 

ba &neral Christmas. But as ,an sample, we have 24 
more cases that have justarnv^ m Ba n g to k. 

Sen. Daschle. 24 more live sighting cas&s. ., u v, . . 
General Christmas. That’s correct. And we ^I begi 
Aicrht nf those are reinvestigations, but we will begin a pn>- 
ffgg^S “th* to'24. 

Sen Daschle. Now are those hve sightmgs ttot nave 
ju?re«ius^umd, or «re they dd live aght^ that 
are being turned over to you for the first time. 



Admiral Larson. Most of these are old live sightings 
that have been screened and presented to us for either in- 
vestigation or re-investigation. Most of the ones I screened 

probably-four- or five^me of them were ; 

too? five years old, but they’re not all current that are 
happening right now. • ; 'v:Y. ; Y-" 

In early January 1998, the caseload of Uve^ghting investigations 
tote done totaSS 40; JTF-FA teams returned to Southeast Asia 
to undertake these and other investigations on Jan. A 

Another live-sighting investigation was 
tpp staff investigator and a member of Joint Task ac 

couS (JTF-/a) November M, 1992, following the degirtge 
of thTwminittee delegation. "Hie “Ratoon tegm in Ho Chi 
Minh Gitv and ehded in Ploiku, Gia tai-Kontum Province.' - '."or 

Acting on information provided By a Chmese-Vietnainese resi- 
x xk y t nil of Tacoma Washington, the investigation team was 

the V^ain Office for Seeking Missing Persons, and Col. William 

E LeGro, Committee investigator. a 

MrLuu had provided Col. LeGro with the name and jrtrnMfc 
Vietamiese resident of Ho Chi Minh City who ^ mfonnataon 
about “William George Morgan, allegedly an PmencmjWW 
living freelv er being held.- in the central mghlands of Vietnam. 
.aSSBSMr. Tom, at home to , W. ggrtw.. 
As itdevdoned Mr. Toan had no personal knowledge about 
“Morgan” but agreed to lead us to someone who did. He also pro- 
dS^ASSof human ^ainaS^d^^g 
appeared to be Mongoloid, rather than Caucasian. They were later 
collected by the Vietnamese for joint forensic examinatam. 

Mr; Toan accompanied the team to Xuan Loc, * dn 

east of Ho Chi Minh City. Here thev mtemew^ Mr. Bao t^o^so 

had no personal information about ^or^, butoffer^ to gm 

us to a man who did. Mr. Bao also offeed thrre bundles of bones 
which also appeared upon resign to te ltoggoid^ 

The following morning, tSStS 

and continued east and north on National Route L reacnmg ly 

Hoa by dark. The journey resumed the nex * . d ®^. -r J m be- 

morning the team was passing through the iSre Mr 

iwpen An Khe and Mang Yang on National Itoute 19. Here oar. 
Bao directed a halt in front of a small, thatched shelter and retro- 
duced the team to Mr. Anh, who told them that the source of tofor* 
Sirw^Sg in Pleiku and that he would guide them to 

^meeting with Mr. Long is described in the live-sighting 
report follows: . ,, 

At 1200 hours on 24 November, the tom arnved m 
Pleiku town. At 1210 the team arrived at 83 Nguyen Viet 
Xuan Street, which is located on the south side, and uplull 
from, Route 19 on the way into the mam 
town. The team stayed close to Mr. Bao and Mr. Anh ^when 
they exited the vehicle and walked to the residence of Mr. 
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Long. Mr. Bao knocked on the door, Mid a Vietnamese 
male answered the door. Another man then came to the 
door, and Mr. Anh said that it was Mr, Long. Mr. Long in- 
vited usinandwe entered the building. - *7 - ■ 

The living area of the residence smelled strongly of alco- 
hol and the man who identified himself as Mr. Ho Xuan 
Long appeared to have been drinking heavily. Mr. Long 
identified himself as a 40-year-old ethnic Vietnamese. 
After introducing the team, we informed Mr. Long that we 
had been following information leads about an American 
living in the Central Highlands in a remote region. During 
the introduction, team members noticed that Mr. Long’s 
left arm was heavily bandaged. Subsequently, during the 
interview, Mr. Long occasionally appeared to be in severe 
pain. The team explained that Mr. Toan in Ho Chi Minh 
City had led us to -Mr. Bao in Xuan Loc, and that Mr. Bao - 
had led us to Mr. Anh in Ha Tam, and that Mr. Anh, in 
turn, had led us to Mr. Long’s residence in Pleiku. The 
team then asked Mr. Long if he had any information on 

live Ahiericans. 

Mr. Long expressed some initial surprise that a jomt 
U.S./SRV team would be visiting him and then said that 
he had gone with “some others to a veipr remote area 
where an American was living. Mr. Long said that 12 or 13 
other men had gone to a border defense post with him. At 
this point, the team asked Mr.-Long who the other men 
were and who did the men meet with at the border defense 
post. Mr. Long responded in vague terms and said that the 
group of men had gone to the border defense post “to the 
west* of Pleiku at a location about ten kilometers from the 
Cambodian border. Mr. Long said that it took the group 
two days to travel to the border defense post. Mr. Long 
then said that he himself had never seen an American 
alive in that region, but he knew that the American was 
alive. The team asked Mr. Long how he knew the Ameri- 
can was alive, and Mr. Long responded that he just knew 
the American was alive because he had heard others talk- 
ing-about the American. The team asked Mr. Long to iden- 
tify anyone who knew of the live American, and Mr. Long 
refused to answer. After Mr. Long refused to answer sever- 
al questions from the team members, Mr. Long responded 
that he would not answer any more questions. The team 
asked Mr. Long to reconsider, and Mr. Long changed his 
story. Mr. Long said that he knew that the American was 
alive because he had gone to a Montagnard village where 
all of the villagers talk about the American. The team 
asked Mr. Long for details about the village and the villag- 
ers. Mr. Long refused to answer. . 

At this point, Mr. Dich and Mr. Manh of the VNOSMP 
tried to impress upon Mr. Long the importance of his re- 
sponding to questions from the joint team. Mr. Dich and 
Mr. Manh reintroduced the American members of the 
team, then reintroduced the Vietnamese members of the 
team. After reexplaining the purpose of the team's visit, 



Mr. Manh asked Mr. Long if he had ever seen the Amen- : 
can living in the highlands. Mr. Manh also asked for de- 
tails about the border defense post, its numerical designs- 

tor r and who..was .in .charge of the border defense post. 

Mr Bao and Mr. Anh, who were present, but had re- 
mained silent up to this point, then asked for Mr. Long s 
assistance. Both Mr. Bao and Mr. Anh appealed to Mr. 

Long to find a way to lead the team to the locatiomwhere 
the American was living. Mr. Bao and Mr. Anh also ap- 
pealed to Mr. Long to do so as a humamtananact and not 
for monetary gain. Mr. Long refused to respond to their re- 
quests. Instead, Mr. Long said that he was afraid to 
ans wer. The team informed Mr. Long that if he would de- 
scribe precisely where the remote location was, the team 

would- proceed Jtherejmmej^ ; 

of transportation was required. Mr. Bao mid Mr. Anh both 
asked Mr. Long to find a way to tell the team what he 
knew. Mr. Long said he was sorry but he would need tune 

. to think about it.^Mr. Dich then asked Mr. Long if the ..... 
border defense post in question w& border 
93. Mr. Dich also asked Mr. Ixmg^if the man in charge of 
the border defense post was Mr. Bien. Mr. Long said that 
he would not answer those questions. Mr. Dich then told 
Mr. Long that the team would leave him alone to think 
about the situation and would return in the evening to 

- talk some more. -Both Mr. Dich and Mr. Manh assured Mr- 
Long that he had nothing to fear so long as he tojd the 
truth. The team left Mr. Long’s raidence after notifyin| 
him that we would return at 1800 hours the same day. 

The interview continued, with Mr. Long becoming increasingly 

evasive and nervous. Finally, Mr. Long departed from his assertion 

that he had seen the American: 

Mr. Long, noticeably shaking, said the[n] he knew a man 
at a border defense post near the location where the Amer- 
ican was kept hidden. Mr. Long rept^ that he could 
only go to the location alone. Mr. Dich and Mr. Manh both 
encouraged Mr. Long to cooperate and tell the team what 
he knew. At this point, Mr. Long said that the only reason 
he only knew the story of the American living in the cen- 
tral highlands was because he had met a man named ttuy 
Luu in Ho Chi Minh City at a coffee house operated by a 
young man named Toan. Mr. Long quickly changed the 
subject and said that he knew of approximately g sets of 
remains of U.S. servicemen. To substantiate this, Mr. Long 
went to a room at the rear of his residence and^then re- 
turned with the photocopy of an identification cara. 

The team consulted field listings of unaccounted for U.b. 
personnel and informed Mr. Long that the identification 
data on the card did not correspond to any known Ameri- 
cans missing in Vietnam. 


“•JTF-FA Detachment 2 UyMighUng report, Dec. 3, 1992, pp. IMS. 
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Th° teajn then questioned Mr. Long about his knowledge 
of remains alleged to [be] the . remains of U.S. servicemen* 

— “MrTKng^ 

mains When asked where the remains were and who had 
custody of them, Mr. Long said that he only knew of the 
r emains because the local people who had them in their 
custody had - approached him and asked him to help them. . , 

Mr Long said that each of the remains was available for a 
price of $5,000 (USD) in gold or that all 20 of the remains 
could be purchased for $100,000. 259 

The team agreed that Mr. Long was evasive and probably had no 
information on any living American in the highlands. Mr. Inch un- 
formed Mr. Long that the People s Committee would meet with 
him later that evening to decide on whaLto do about Mr. Long s 
^aaiingc in false information about Americans. This meeting took 
place, but the American members of the team were not invited to 

fnllnwing morning Mr. Flanagan an d Col . L eQ r o att en ded a 
meeting with the People’s Committee and heard from Mqjor Hien, 
the commander of the border post in question. Information present- 
ed at this meeting appeared to show that the sto|7 of the American 
in the highlands was a venerable rumor, probably founded m the 
Caucasian resemblance of an old, blind tribesman who lived in a 
village southwest of Pleiku. It was quiteL apparent that Mr. I^ng. 
was attempting to make his living trafficking m POW information 
and remains, but it was unclear whether he was a leading figure in 
this enterprise or part-agent/part-victim. Mr. Luu s role was also in 
question, as were the involvements of Toan, Bao, and Anh. 

Discussion ■. 

As long as live-sighting reports remain under investigate, they 
constitute a measure of potential evidence that US POWs may 
have been left behind and survived in captivity, at least for a time. 
It is also possible that one or more of DIA’s past report evaluations 
is incorrect. As rigorous as the current analytical process appears 
to be it r emains dependent at times on deductions that, although 
highly logical, are still less than 100% certain. Examples of this 
are cases where DIA has correlated sightings to Soviet advisers be- 
cause advisers were present in an area or discounted reports be- 
cause multiple other refugees from a particular area have reported 
seeing no U.S. POWs. The existence of a small degree of uncertain- 
ty is -inevitable in making such judgments and a small .degree of 
uncertainty is all that is— or should be— required to ensure that 
the live-sighting followup process continues to be taken very seri- 
ously and that evaluations be done with enormous care. — 

Arriving at a firm judgment about the overall sigiuficance of 
live-sighting reports is complicated by several factors. Many such 
reports are obvious fabrications. Others are so vague as to make 
meaningful follow-up impossible. Nailing down specific mformation 
about incidents that may have occurred ten or fifteen or more 
years ago is, at best, extremely difficult. And as mentioned above, 

“Ibid, pp. 18-14. 
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analytical judgments, even when professionally • arrived at, often 
retain an element of subjectivity. 5 . v . _! • 

Another complicating factor in assessing live-sighting reports is 
the frequent need for foreign country cooperation. In that sense, 
the U.S. Government's official investigators are caught in what is 
perhaps the ultimate “Catch-22”. If an apparently credible report 
should be received concerning the possible presence of Americans 
in Vietnam or Laos; cooperation froxri the governments of those 
countries may well be required to check the report out ; But the 
very process of asking permission jeopardizes the credibility of the 
investigation. As a result, the DIA supplements its official requests 
with other means of gathering information, but these other meth- 
ods may be relatively slow and uncertain. One routine but increas- 
ingly av ailab le method of gaining information consists simplyof 
talking to average Vietnamese in their own cities and villages, ^e 
presence of full time American investigators in Hanoi and hopeful- 
ly, in Laos and Cambodia, as well, should augment the amount of 
information collected by this method. , , . n 

The Committee notes that political changes particularly m tkm- . 
bodia, but also in Vietnam and Laos, have greatly expanded the 
numb er of C a ucasians living or traveling freely in southeast Asia. 
This creates a likelihood that there will be a rising number of well- 
intentioned, but inaccurate, reports concerning possible American 
POWs. lt is important that procedures be established so that the- 
limited resources of DIA investigators are not sq^dered- on re- 
ports that obviously do not pertain to possible U.S. POW/MIAs. 

It is DIA’s judgment that the live-sighting reports they have re- 
ceived and evaluated do not constitute “evidence that any U.S. 
POWs remained in captivity in southeast Asia after the war, al- 
though the possibility that this did occur cannot be ruled out. 
‘There was considerable discussion by Committee Members during 
the course of its investigation about DIA’s use of the term evb 
dence” in that statement. Some Members felt that the number and 
detail of live-sighting reports clearly constituted “evidence that 
Americans were left behind, even if serious questions about the va- 
lidity of individual reports had been raised. Other Members agreed 
with DIA that a large number of reports does not necessarily signi- 
fy any thing if there are strong reasons to discount each of the re- 
ports, No Committee Member would argue that existing reports 
constitute hard proof that American POWs remained behind or are 
still being held captive in southeast Asia. 

The Committee investigation also found that: , _ T . 

There is no evidence that officials or investigators from DIA 
have concealed or covered up information concerning the possi- 
ble presence of live Americans in Southeast Asia. 260 , _ 

The current DIA staff, especially those based in southeast 
Asia, deserve credit for an enormous and steadily increasing 
amount of work performed under very difficult and uncomfort- 
able conditions. 

Sen. Smith wishes Estate his belief that there is evidence that 
from P1A have withheld information from Members of Congress about the possible presence of 
live Americans in Southeast Asia. 
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In order to ensure objectivity, there must be a continued and 
conscious effort on the part of DIA leadership to maintain an 
attitude among analysts that presumes the possible survival of- 
U.S. POWs in southeast Asia to the present day. 

The DIA should routinely review its analytical methods for' 
the purpose of ensuring the most rigorous possible, all-source, 
evaluation of live-sighting reports, including hearsay reports 
where feasible. 

: Continued emphasis should be placed on establishing a 
strong, on the ground, live-sighting investigatory capability in 
Laos and Cambodia and on expanding that capability within 
.'■ ■■ Vietnam. ;■ ,'y y* .C '.'S '• i' ; 

The highest priority should continue to be given to credible 
reports that live Americans are currently being held. 


PILOT DISTRESS SYMBOLS 


The purpose of this part of the investigation was to determine 
the possibility that a number of symbols and markings, identified 
through the use of overhead reconnaissance photography, might 
have been attempts by American POWs to communicate their loca- 
tion to U.S. intelligence collectors. These possible distress symbols, 
several of which match pilot distress symbols used during the war, 
span a period from 1973 to 1988, and as late as June 1992. 

The Committee also undertook an examination into actions 
taken by the Government to investigate those symbols. U.S. inves- 
tigators did not act on one provocative symbol, even after four U.S. 
Senators travelled to a remote area of Laos to investigate it them- 
selves. It was not until the Committee scheduled a public hearing 
on it six months later that U.S. investigators began their work. In 
contrast, while it took the U.S. six months to request permission to 
visit the site, the Government of Laos granted permission in just 
two days. . 


Background 

As part of their overall training, U.S. Air Force pilots received 
survival training. The Air Force’s Joint Services Survival, Evasion, 
Resistance, and Escape Agency (JSSA) developed and conducted 
much of the training program. Some of the survival training 
during the Vietnam War-era was conducted at Fairchild Air Force 
Base. Another part, focused specifically on jungle survival, was con- 
ducted at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. The length of 
the courses varied. Depending on the year in which the training 
was conducted, the Fairchild phase could have been 12—20 days in 
length and the Clark phase might have been 3-5 days long. Al- 
though the program was conducted by the Air Force, some Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel also participated. Many subjects 
were taught during these programs, but training that focused on 
ground to air signaling was of particular interest to the Committee. 

Ground to air signals could consist of pyrotechnic signals, sea dye 
marker, mirrors, or signals based on sticks, rocks or soil which 
would be arranged in patterns clearly recognizable from the air. 
Pilots were taught to use shadows to enhance and add a three di- 
mensional effect to the letters. 
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: Specific letters used for the ground symbols were determined by 
the U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM), the military regional com- 
mand responsible for the conduct of the war in Southeast Asia. The 
sighals”wCTe chmiged periodically so that the secrecy of their mean- - 
ing could be maintained. It appears that the practice of using let- 
ters for ground-to-air signalling started in 1966 and the style of the 
letters evolved throughout the war with the directive to add ap- 
pendages to the letters taking effect in October 1971. 

The preferred means of signalling, of couree, was by a survival 
radio. Voice communications over these radios relied upon special 
authenti cat ion procedures. Normally, this would be a four digit 
number or "authenticator number.” Once a downed pilot estab- 
lished communications on a survival radio, he would use the au- 
thenticator number to verify his identity with the search or rescue 
aircraft. This method of authentication would make it more diffi- 
cult for enemy forces to mimic a downed pilot and lure unsuspect- 
ing allied aircraft into a trap. Ground-to-air signalling was an es- 
sential part of pilot survival training. 

Military escape and evasion program : . 

During the war years, the Services gave many pilots who flew in 
Southeast Asia individual authenticator numbers to identify them- 
selves by radio or other means in the event of their shootaown or 
capture. Combat squadrons also gave their flyers primary and 
back-up Escape and Evasion (E&E) signals to use to identify their 
location, as either an evader or a PQW. Some Army Special Forces 
troops were also given E&E distress signals for their use. These dis- 
tress signals were classified and changed periodically. Pilot authen- 
ticator numbers were also classified. During the years of the South- 
east Asian conflict, both national level and Service intelligence or- 
ganizations were required to be alert for any Escape and Evasion 
(E&E) symbols marked on the ground, as part of the overall effort 
to recover downed pilots or identify possible detention sites for 
POWs. A number of Search and Rescue operations were mounted 
during the war, based on the detection of E&E symbols. 

Investigation procedures 

The Committee held hearings on this issue on October 15, fol- 
lowed on the 16th by a closed hearing on a 1981 covert operation, 
which was triggered largely by a possible distress signal. A number 
of depositions and interviews of DIA, CIA and JSSA personnel, re- 
lated to the Symbols investigation were also completed. The inves- 
tigation focused on identifying all possible symbols detected by 
overhead photography, all contemporaneous written documentation 
and analysis pertaining to such symbols, and on what efforts were 
♦aifftn by DIA to investigate the origin of the symbols. Most docu- 
mentation has been declassified and line drawings of the possible 
symbols were prepared by CIA and DIA. 

Possible POW signals 

Because a photograph of a possible pilot E&E symbol equates to 
a form of physical evidence, this investigation examined possibili- 
ties, to which a tangible comparison could be made to known facts. 
As a hypothetical example, would a four digit number seen on a 
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photographic' print from the mid-l?80’s, and which matches a clas- 
sified authenticator number of a pilot listed as MIA, constitute evi- 
dence of a living POW? This was a critical question to be addressed 

by this investigation. - ■■ c . 

If a POW still were being held captive in Southeast Asia after 
Operation Homecoming, he would, inter alia, rely upon his survival 
trai ning to attempt to communicate with potential rescuers. This 
assumption led investigators to an examination of “overhead im- 
agery— photographic copies of images obtained by various collec- 
tion methods as viewed from an aerial perspective— to determine 
if symbols were being written on. the gropnd in Southeast Asia 
after Operation Homecoming. Not only was . the. existence of the 
symbols important to the Committee, the Committee was also in- 
terested in follow-up actions taken by the Government to any sym- 
bols that had been detected.- ^ . 

It rapidly became quite clear that part of the answer to the exist- 
ence of symbols lay in “imagery interpretation” or “imagery analy- 
sis,” Because of the technical characteristics of the form of collec- 
tion, the resolution— or precision of detaiL-of the objects shp^ on 
an image can lead different viewers to different interpretations of 
what is depicted. The interpretations are based partly on scientific 
analysis— the measurement of the size of an object, for example— 
and partly on subjective reasoning. All-source analysis helps to put 
an object’s origins into context. _ . y. . 

In several aerial photographs of Southeast Asia, Committee in- 
vestigators detected the appearance of suspicious markings on the 
ground that could have been made by people wishing to signal 
their presence to an airborne viewer. The significance of this to the 
POW issue was immediately obvious. The Committee asked JSSA 
to determine if the markings corresponded to symbols provide to 
pilots during the war. During the course of this evaluation, JSSA 
identified what appeared to be additional symbols ana numbers, 
some of which corresponded to authenticator numbers, escape and 
evasion symbols, western-style surnames, or numbers relevant to 
years of the Vietnam War. . A r 

The Committee was faced wth two principal arguments put for- 
ward by DIA. First, while DIA concludes that two symbols clearly 
existed on the ground, DIA’s analysis concluded that the remaining 
markings were unintentional phenomena of man, nature or the 
photo process. For example, DIA resolved that some of the possible 
symbols were tha results of a combination of thickened rice paddy 
dike walls, shadows, bum marks in field, tree, logs, and nee resi- 
due from stacking of harvested rice. JSSA testified that the use of 
thickened rice paddy walls, burn marks, logs, trees, man-made ob- 
jects such as stone walls and leaving rice residuejn the ground as 
a means to leave a signal, are consistent with SERE training. On 
the two symbols which DIA concluded were intentional symbols, 
the 1973 ‘TH” photo and the 1988 “USA-possible K,” DIA cannot 

explain their origin. ; v , , V . ... v 

It was thus necessary for the Committee to determine if such 
symbols would be consistent with standard methods and training 
taught to pilots during the war. In this regard, the Committee has 
received written assessments from the* proponent agency for tram; 
ing the creation of pilot distress signals, the Joint Services SERE 
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Agency (JSSA), as well as testimony in ■■ depositions and hearings, 
whether these symbols appear to be consistent with SERE training. 

JSSA was not asked to perform photo interpretation, only to 
'asMffi whether seen on photos match known - 

distress symbols used during the war and judge if they appeared to 
conform to methods of manufacture taught to pilots during surviv- 
al training. 

As the Committee learned during the course of its investigation, 
these judgements became very problematic. The fundamental prob- 
lem was to determine if the symbols actually existed as markings 
on the ground. Nevertheless, JSSA i»rsonnel identified what ap- 
peared to be other symbols on the print, including a number of 4- 
digit authenticator numbers at sites of possible symbols detected by 

They correlated 19 of those authenticator numbers with numbers 
belonging to Americans still missing in Southeast Asia. They also ~ 
identified what appeared to be a name scratched in a field near a 
prison compound, in a 1992 photo. The significance of this possible 
symbol is reflected in testimony received during the Committee’s 
'heariffe'p'EplbqlS: ; '• ■- • • r~~' • r 

Senator Grassley. Mr. Dussault, did you also think that 
you saw faihtly scratched in the field? 

v Mr. Dussault. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrXssley. Without telling us the name, did you 
try to match it with the names on the missing list? 

Mr. Dussault. About three days later, yes; sir. At first I 
didn't realize it was a name. 

Senator Grassley. Did it match any names? 

Mr. Dussault. To my recollection, it did. 

Senator Grassley. Did you see, 72 TA 88? 

Mr. Dussault. Yes, sir. To my recollection that’s what I 

■■'SAW. '*■*, ■ • 

Senator Grassley. How did you interpret that? 

Mr. Dussault. At first, my first interpretation of that 
is — 72 was the year the guy went down. TA was his E&E 
code letters. And 88 could have been the year he arrived 
there or the year he left. And that was my interpretation. 

I don’t know if that’s even close. That’s just speculation. 

Senator Grassley. When you saw 72 TA 88, did it match 
a person that was missing? 

Mr. Dussault. Sir, again, we are talking a year, two let- 
ters, TA— and those are E&E code letters that applied 
during 1972. 

Senator Grassley. When you found the name, though, 
did it match when that person went down? 

Mr. Dussault. Yes, sir. 881 

Intelligence community assessment 

In testimony bn October 15, 1992, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Command, Control, Communications, and Intelligence 
(ASD C3I) provided the results of DIA’s assessment. During his tes- 

H * Dumult testimony, Oct 15, 19& 
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timony, he emphasized several points which helped to clarify the 
importance of experience in understanding overhead imagety. 

He noted that the photograph used for th e ori gi nal analy sis was 
a poor medium from which to draw conclusions. Imagery analysts 
do not use photographs. Instead they analyze the medium used by 
the imag ery collector. These media are either film or digital repre- 
sentations. When other media— such as photographs— are derived 
from the original form and used for analysis, new information is 
entered into the image because a photograph represents an “aver- 
aging” of the information contained in the original medium. This 
could provide a potentially false view of what was originally col- 
lected by the aerial platform. - 

The ASD C3I also noted that imagery analysts use several impor- 
tant tools to assist their analysis: high technology high resolution 
ynrk . options , lase r ligh t, or po wer nil opti cs. S i n ce some of this 
technology is classified, he mentioned that during the Committee's 
open hearing, line drawings would be used to approximate the 
images that DIA analyzed. In a classified session, however, Com- 
mittee Members had the opportunity to view the original imagery. 
With this background, the ASD C3I testified to DIA’s assessment of 
the suspicious markings found on the photographs. 

According to the ASD C3I, two sets of symbols are clearly man- 
made. The first is the symbol, 1973 TH, taken on July 10, 1973, on 
the Plain of Jars in Laos. Some interpreters believe that the “TH 
could be a ‘TA” and the 1973 could be “1573.’’ DIA attempted to 
correlate the four different interpretations (1973 TH* 1973 TA, 1578~ 
TH, 1573 TA) to classic distress symbols, escape and evasion sym- 
bols, or personal authenticator numbers. Although there was no 
exact correlation, the ASD C3I offered several alternatives as possi- 
ble explanations for the ground symbols. These included: markings 
made by the crew of a CIA-operated aircraft downed eight kilome- 
ters from the site on May 7, 1973; symbols made by Thai personnel 
captured in the area by Pathet Lao forces; markings made by mem- 
bers of the crew of a U.S. AC-130 gunship downed 300 miles away 
in southern Laos in December 1972. DIA believes that none of the 
alternatives are definitive and has concluded that “the origin and 
meaning of this symbol is unexplained and probably will remain 

SO:” 7;'V v 

According to DIA, the second obviously man-made symbol is a 
USA and potential K image taken on January 22, 1988 in a rice 
paddy in northern Laos near Sam Neua. The ASD C3I testified 
that CIA discovered the symbols on the image m December 1988 
and immediately brought them to DIA’s attention. By then, the 
symbols were no longer visible on the ground, but, according to the 
ASD C3I, “investigative steps were promptly taken.” In the period 
since the testimony, DIA has furnished information to the Commit- 
tee which indicates that in November 1992, a joint DoD investiga- 
tion team has discovered a reasonable explanation for the symbols 
that existed in January 1988. 

The investigation team traveled to the rice paddy in November 
1992 where the symbols had been seen four years previously. Per- 
mission was granted two days after requesting it from the Govern- 
ment of Laos; it was the DIA that "sat on” the investigation for 
four years. They interviewed the owner of the field who revealed 
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that his son had "made the USA symbol by copying it from an en- 
velope because he liked the shape of the letters.” The envelope had 
contained correspondence to. the .owner sent by ; a family relative 
living in Colorado in the United States. The owner explained that 
the 1988 envelope no longer existed, but he produced two recent 
letters from his relatives in Colorado. The investigators also talked 
to the son who confinned his father’s explanation and noted that 
in addition to the USA symbol, he also had made a stick figure of 
an airplane and “a symbol he called a dragon head.” The son said 
that he made the symbols by forming arm loads of rice, straw into 
shapes of the letters or symbols and setting them on fire. 

The investigation team accepted the explanation and noted that 
local Lao officials seemed surprised by the revelations of the two 

According to the ASD C3I.-DIA discounted all of the other sym- i 
bols. Explanations of the various suspicious markinjgs varied con- 
siderably. Some were discounted because all-source analysts be- 
lieved that there was no evidence that American prisoners were 
being held in the area at the time foe symbol was made. Other 
rnarlfings were attributed to: shadows; trees; combinations of shad- 
ows, bushes and trees; natural scarring of the ground; limestone 
outcroppings and logs. In his testimony, the ASD C3I emphasized 
that JSSA personnel are trainers and are not responsible for and 
have little experience in accounting for MIA’ s. Moreover, they are 
not imagery, interpreters, do not have imagery interpretation 
equipment, and do not have access to intelligence information that 
would enable them to conduct all-source analysis. While well-inten- 
tioned, their original identifications lacked the experience and 
training essentitd to making such judgments. 

; .• ■ JSSA findings ■ 

JSSA, formerly the Air Force Intelligence Support Agency, has 
been the DoD executive agent for POW code of conduct, survival, 
evasion, resistance and escape training. In 1991, Secretary Cheney 
designated JSSA the “executive agent for DoD U.S. POW/MIA 
ma tters and is responsible for developing, in coordination with the 
services and DoD agencies” a new DoD directive on managing the 
services escape, resistance functions and related code-of-conduct 
issues. It is JSSA that devises pilot distress symbols and trains how 
to employ them. 262 . 

JSSA, as documented in written evaluations, deposition and testi- 
mony before the Committee, indicated that the 1973 “TH,” the 
1975 roof-top markings, the 1981 possible 52K,” the 1987 possible 
“arrow P”, the 1988 “GSA possible K,” the possible 1988 markings 
at Mouang Tan, and the possible name and associated numbers at 
Dong Mang in 1992 are consistent with standard SERE training; 
and expected actions that could be taken by a POW in captivity, or 
having escaped detention. They did not address whether the sym- 
bols are shadows, photographic anomalies or unintentional mark- 
ings, only that they appear consistent with known symbols and 
methods. , 

*•* ASD Memorandum to Service Secretaries arid Director DIA, Dec, 23, 1991 ♦ 



In regard to those markings which DIA assessed to be thickened 
rice paddy walk, burn marks or residue from rice stacks, JSSA had 
indicated that any of these would be reasonable methods of clan- 
destinely manufactured symbols. and. are consistent with SERE 
practices. Even the clever use of shadows can be used to cast sym- 
bols, during certain times of the day. The potential use of natural 
geographic features to produce symbols, or even portions of sym- 
bols, is in fact a method JSSA uses to train pilots under the most 
restricted types of conditions. . ; . 

Although downed pilots ideally would be able to construct signals 
large enough to be seen from any passing aircraft or satellite, it is 
the individual's security situation on the ground that dictates how 
blatant or discreet he must be in the signal’s construction. Wheth- 
er a detainee, under close or continuous observation, or an evader 
hiding in an area of high enemy activity, either would probably 
have-to muster sill his ingenuiiy to contract a symbol. Accepting 
the premise that intentional symbols may be scarcely visible or a 
clever mixture of natural and manmade objects has contributed to 
the extremely difficult task of confirming the presence of several 
syipbols. • / '• . x ; -’- • ' ' ' ■. 

Conversely, one reasonable criticism of the “USA” symbol, is the 
question of how a POW could have made such a blatant - symbol 
while under detention. The “USA” is clear and u nmi st ak a b le, 
while the possible “K” nearby is faint. Of course, assuming the 
symbols to be legitimate and not a hoax, the “USA K” would not 
necessarily have to be made by a POW, who .was at that time 
under detention. In theory, it could have been made by an escapee 
or the boy who allegedly made the USA because he liked the shape 
of the letters. However, in its June 29, 1992 written analysis of the 
“USA” symbol, JSSA outlined a possible scenario in which the 
symbol could have been made by a POW under detention: 263 

If an American crew member were living in this area 
and part of a labor force working these (redacted) and was 
part of the (redacted) where he definitely could have made 
a "K” in the marshalling area by repeatedly walking the 
same path and ensuring he stacked (redacted) where he 
needed them to create a “K.” If the crew member hap- 
ned to become frustrated after receiving no response to 
.. s “K” signal, it is reasonable to expect him to make pro- 
gressively more blatant signals, including a “USA.” 

. JSSA goes on to state that: . ; X//':; 

W hile some may consider it unwise to use blatant sig- 
nals, history has shown that sometimes such signals are 
the only ones that get the appropriate attention. 

DIA determined that with the exception of the “USA” and the 
1973 “TH" that all other possible symbols were the result of unin- 
tentional acts of man, nature, or photographic anomalies. This gap 
between what appears on photographic prints as consistent with 

*« Nick Rowe, a POW in South Vietnam, was allowed freedom within an area of fields and 
rice paddies to tend crops and snare animals for food. Such a loose detention environment could 
provide ample opportunity for a prisoner to manufacture a symbol over a period of time. JSSA 
testimony during Oct. 2, 1992 briefing and Erickson deposition. 
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known SERE training and wha^ disappears on the light table, or 
appears as shadows or vegetation, is why an independent evalua- 
tion wek required by the ^irim itte e. ■ 

Intelligence community search for evader symbols since 1973 

This is the first Congressional investigation to inquire into this 
aspect of the POW issue. No other Congressional investigative com- 
mittee or body has conducted a general investigation into the possi- 
bility that markings observed on the ground may be evidence of 
live POWs in Southeast Asia. y:;-.. v. 

The Committee was rather surprised to find that neither DIA or 
CIA imagery analysts were familiar with Vietnam pilot distress 
symbols, or had a requirement to look for possible symbols, prior to 
the Committee's inquiry. This was confirmed under oath by image- 
.. ry analysts from both . agencies. ^Both^agencies^ ^ :havei_since 
briefed on the symbols program by JSSA, and now possess this, but 
there was no evidence to indicate the intelligence community was 
attuned to watch for possible signals in Southeast Asia after Oper- 
ation Hom^oming.- r 

In the deposition of Warren Gray, an aU-source analyst at DIA, 
was the statement that DIA imagery analysts have always looked 
for evader signals. This statement is inconsistent, however, with 
interviews and depositions of DIA and CIA im agery analysts. 

Chuck Knapper, DIA imagery analyst, stated he was unfamiliar 
with distress symbols before committee investigators asked him 
about symbols in an interview, in April of 1992. 2 Mr. Kriapper is 
DIA’s principal imagery analyst (one of two) dedicated to the DIA’s 
POW imagery task. 

He also stated under oath, that although Committee investiga- 
tors suggested he contact JSSA to become educated in the distress 
symbol program, he did not arrange for such a briefing until 
June. 265 During his deposition he was asked: _ 

“So for the first six to seven months that you were working POW 
imagery analysis you were not familiar with evader symbols?” 
Knapper answered, “That’s correct.” '■ v v .■•'/' '• 

In response to the question whether he had been looking for 
evader symbols in the photography before he met with JSSA he re- 

. plied, “I was not.” 266 ; V.. V y, ;• ,, 

When asked if his predecessor had ever given him the indication 
that evader symbols were something DIA was looking for in prior 
years, Knapper indicated that he had not. 267 v : . ; ; . ■ 

The Committee found a similar lack of knowledge on pilot dis- 
tress symbols at CIA, both in interviews and depositions. In a meet- 
ing with members of CIA’s Office of Imagery Analysis (OIA), ana- 
lysts admitted they were unfamiliar with distress symbols and had 
no records or tables of symbols used during the war. Unlike DIA, 
the analysts at CIA admitted they should have been aware of the 
program, and expressed sincere interest in receiving as much infor- 
mation as possible. Acting on the suggestion by the Committee, 


*•* Chuck Knapper deposition, page 21. 
Knapper deposition, page ,21.'..' 
Knapper deposition, page 22. 

M T Knapper deposition, page 28. 
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CIA immediately arranged a briefing by JSSA and distributed 
tables of Vietnam ear evader symbols to their analysts. % 

In a subsequent deposition, Roger Eggert, a CIA imageryanalyst, 
coiffirae^ what had been learned in interviews regarding his agen- 
cy’s lack of knowledge about this program. He was asked: 

“Were pilot distress symbols something that you had ever stud- 
ied before spring of this year?” 

His answer: “No.” , ' ■ 

“Was it anything— were pilot distress symbols anything that you 
ever looked for in any of your imagery analysis before spring of 
this year?” 

His answer: “No." 26i . , 

This l ack of knowledge about pilot distress symbols is but an- 
other pvamplft of bureaucratic jealousies or incompetent coordina- 
tion^ in ^critically important 

Contrary to the suggestion of some Committee mvestigators that 
“there had not been a purposeful effort to search for distress sym- 
bols,” some Senators agrewi that there has indeed been such an 
effort. In fact, the two alleged E&E signals given most prominence 
by the Committee were discovered by U.S. Government imagery 
anal ysts. The Committee believes that a recommendation to review 
old photography, starting from 1973, would divert substantial effort 
from current operations, would duplicate efforts that have been in 
place for years, and would cause the expenditure of large amounts 
of manpower and moneywith no expectation of success.- _ ^ 

Some Members also agreed that JSSA has no imagery analysts 
available, has no intelligence collection or analysis capability, and 
has no background in current intelligence operations or analysis 
relative to the POW/MIA issue, JSSA was not consulted because it 
was not in a position to offer assistance or information. _ . 

The Report states that JSSA concluded that the four symbols in 
question were consistent with the SERE methods and actions ex- 
pected of downed pilots; some Members agreed that this statement 
is misleading to the point it reflects adversely on JSSA. The sym- 
bois in question are consistent with expected actions only because 
they are symbols, they assert. These “symbols” do not relate to any 
evader signal in use during the Vietnam War. ^ \ 

Another indicator that DIA has done little to address the possi- 
bility of distress symbols appearing on photography is its inability 
to account for the Army’s, Navy’s or Marine Corps pilot authenti- 
cator numbers. JSSA still preserves those for the Air Force. As re- 
corded in the hearing of October 15, DIA does not know what hap- 
pened to the numbers. 2 * 9 ; _ 

This is a significant failure for several reasons. First, it supports 
the theory that DIA has never taken the possibility of spboh sen- 
ously. Mr. Andrews’ contention, in the hearing of October 15, that 
authenticator numbers were not meant to be laid out on the 
ground is misleading. Authenticator numbers were intended to be 
used as a me’ans for pilots to identify themselves, primarily over 
their survival radio, immediately after shoot-down. This was a Safe- 


ty 
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irt deposition, page 21. 
Committee hearing, 15/15/92. 
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guard against deceptive enemy radio broadcasts, attempting to lure 
rescue helicopters into an ambush. , . , 

L_ In r eality, authenticator numbers were use d throu gh a number 
of different media during the war, including ground signals. The 
“1973, 1573 or 1933 TH” symbol is a probable example of an au- 
thenticator being used as a signal, in conjunction with that individr 
ual’s primary and backup evader symbols. 

In theory, therefore, if a POW still living in captivity, were to 
attempt to communicate by ground signal, smuggling out a note, or 
by whatever means possible, and he used his personal authentica- 
tor number to confirm his identity, the U.S. Government would be 
unable to provide such confirmation, if his number happened to be 
among those numbers DIA cannot locate. 

DIA investigation of passible symbols 

DIA attempted to investigate the 1973 “TH” and 1988 “USA” 
and, in fact, still consider both as open investigations. DIA became 
aware of the 1973 photograph in 1976 and the “USA symbol 
nearly one year after it ..was.takem_T^e_delay in rMmying these 
photos for evaluation must be attributed to DIA inaction and a pas- 
sive approach to indications of the possibility of live Americans. 

The area of the USA site had not been visited before the Com- 
mittee delegation landed in that valley in April 1992, nearly four 
years later. According to the testimony of DIA s POW Operations 
Chief, no other-investigation or site visit was undertaken for the 
other symbols prior to 1992.* 70 The possible “arrow and P sym- 
bols detected on 1987 imagery hear Ban Nampo, Laos were not dis- 
covered until a 1992 review of old imagery, responding to a Com- 
mittee request. This site is currently under DIA investigation. 

DIA Investigation of the "1973 TH” Symbol. A senes of low-level 
photographs clearly showing a set of four digit numbers, followed 
by the probable letters “Hr or “TA” was first imaged on May 20, 
1973, in north central Laos. The site was apparently imaged again, 
with tiie numbers and letters still visible, as late as 10 July 1973. 
DIA did not receive the film, taken by a low-level recomiaissance 
platform, until 1976. JSSA first received the photograph for review 

Some have referred to the photograph as the Thomas Hart 
symbol, because of the “TH” letters stomped in the tall elephant 
grass. Both DIA and JSSA rule out the possibility that Captain 
Hart could have traveled some 300 miles from the crash site of his 
AC-130 aircraft to the location of the “TH” symbol. DIA Sieves 
that the symbol was possibly made by one of Emmet Itoy s Hmong 
crew members who went down with Kay’s civilian aircraft on 7 
May 1973, some 8 kilometers away. Because Emmet Kay has con- 
firmed he did not make the symbol, DIA has made several at 
tempts to locate Kay’s former crew members, but has peen unable 
to substantiate that any one of them made the symbol. . . 

JSSA contends that it is unlikely the symbol, a possible authenti- 
cator number followed by a possible primary and back-up distress 
symbol, was manufactured by Emmet Kay or any of his crew, rirst, 


* 7 ® Gray depontion. 
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he . and his crew members were captured in a relatively short v 
period of time, and it would have been difficult to travel 8 Kilome- 
ters to the site of the symbol. Second, non-U.S. employees were not 
permitted access to classified authenticator- numbers and -distress 
symbols. And most importantly, JSSA notes that all were captured 
within three hours, yet someone had to maintain the “TH” symbol 
by continuously keeping the elephant grass stomped down, until at 
least 10 July when it was still clearly visible, nearly two months 
later. ' ' : : ; V- : 

; JSSA also notes that the 20 May 1973 photograph, which had the 
best resolution among the photos, seems to reveal the number to 
more probably be a ‘1933.” JSSA stated in their 15 October testi- 
mony that they would compare this number with these authentica- 
tor numbers still available, to determine if a specific name could be 
matched. DIA’s investigation of this symbol remains open, al- 
though- determining the fate of its maker after so many years is 
remote. - • . . \ . 

DIA Investigation of the “USA” and Possible “K” Symbols. In 
December of 1988, CIA discovered what clearly appeared to be a 
large “USA” etched into a rice paddy near the northern Lao vil- 
lage of Sam Neua. It was discovered in a routine search not related 
to the POW issue, nearly a year after the photograph was taken. It 
was referred immediately to DIA for evaluation. 

DIA imagery analysts determined that the “USA” was man- 
made and made intentionally to be seen from the air. It. measured 
37.5 feet by 13.5 feet- Beneath the: “USA” some scarring was noted 
that “may be interpreted as the letter “K” or the numbers “31” or 
“34, according to a 23 December 1988 DIA imagery analysis. Lack 
of recent coverage prior to the January 1988 photograph prevented 
DIA from determining how long the symbol may have been 
present. ■;■■■'. ’.-V :V- ; - . \ 

The Committee investigation found no evidence that DIA origi- 
nally considered the possibility that the possible “K,” beneath the 
USA, might be a pilot distress symbol. Though the “USA” does not 
conform to any recognized evader symbols used during the war, 
“K” was in fact a legitimate symbol. 

The appearance of a possible appendage on the “K” seen near 
Sam Neua, which conforms to a classified symbol used during the 
war, should have triggered a far more aggressive and timely re- 
sponse to investigate the symbol’s origins. In fact, however, not one 
document in DIA’s files dating from 1988 and 1989, mentioned the 
possibility that the “K” could have been a pilot distress symbol. 

When shown the photograph, for the first time in 1992 by Com- 
mittee investigators, members of JSSA were previously unaware of 
the photo’s existence and moved to the conclusion that the “K” 
could possibly be a valid distress signal. Mr. Erickson and Mr. Dus- 
sault of JSSA restated this opinion in testimony during the hearing 
of October 15: " Vr." 

Chairman Kerry. Now, with respect to the K up there, 
it has been referred to occasionally as a walking K. With- 
out getting into great details about walking, does that 
appear to be a walking K? 

Mr. Erickson, JSSA. To me, it does. 



Chairman Kerry. It does? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, it does. Vr---;: 

Chairman Kerry. And it has the walking appearance, 
whatever that extra— I. don’t want to get into any classi- 
fied area. Do you believe it’s distinctly a K? 

Mr. Dussault, JSSA. It to me looks like a K, and that’s 
how I think we ought to consider it. . .. . 

Mr. Dussault went on explain why the “USA,” though not con- 
forming to known distress signals, should not be dismissed: 

Mr. Dussault. Sir, in bur training we try to bring out 
the bottom line, and that is communicate any way you can 
who you are and that you’re there. And if the individual 
has tried a particular method and it hasn’t worked, try 
something else. And in this case, in my mind, it’s a possi- 

bihty that the individual may have tried, over the last 15 

years various signals. None of those got aiiy attention, so 
he’s going to go with a blatant USA. 

Chairman Kerry. Fair enough. Mr. Secretary (Andrews), 

do you have any comment .on any of this? . 

. Mr. Andrews. No, I don’t have a disagreement with Mr. 

\ Erickson. V 

Chairman Kerry. So, you people would accept what they 
have said as the possibilities and, in fact, you are treating 
■ it that way. Is that correct? . , ; ■ : . ; . 

- > 7 Mr. "Andrews. Absolutely. We don’t rule out that it was 
made by someone deliberately trying to make a K.* 71 

The Committee was unable to resolve its concern over DIA’s fail- 
ure to bring JSSA in to evaluate the “USA” photo, at the earliest 
stage of DIA’s investigation. When DIA was asked in writing to ex- 
plain why JSSA had not been shown the “USA and possible K” in 
1988, DIA responded ina 23 July 1992 memorandum, signed by Mr. 
Robert Sheets, DIA, that: 

It is the judgement of DIA that the possible “K” evader 
symbol is most likely not an evader symbol, but is merely 
the spoil created when the USA letters were constructed 
by scraping away harvested rice stubble to expose the bare 
earth. . . . Having judged that the supposed letter K was 
most likely not an evader symbol and lacking other confir- 
mation that U.S. POWs could be held in the area, DIA did 

: not involve JSSA.* 7 * 

This explanation failed to allay Committee concern, when DIA 
imagery analyst, Mr. Chuck Knapper, testified in a deposition that 
the conclusion that the “K” was created by dumping rice spoil, was 
new analysis from his own evaluation completed in 1992. His anal- 
ysis thus differed from original DIA analysis in 1988, which re- 
ferred to the possible “K” as ground scarring, not spoil. This raises 
the obvious question of how DIA could dismiss the possible “K” as 
an evader symbol in 1988 because it was merely spoil, as Mr. 

ni Hearing, Oct. IS, 1992. 

1,1 Memorandum signed m Robert R. Sheets, Chief POW/MIA, DIA, subject: Senate Ques- 
tions Regpuding “USA Symbol’’, dated July 23, 1992. 
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Sheetz described it, when DIA did not conclude it was spoil until 
1992. Therefore, the question as to why JSSA was not shown the 
photo in 1988, has not been answered satisfactorily. . • 

Through much of the Committee’s investigation of the USA 
symbol, DIA implied that the “USA” symbol was possibly made at 
the direction of a POW activist operating from Bangkok. DIA 
admits this has not .been substantiated by iuiy evidence, but offers 
one plausible explanation. As previously mentioned, in late Novem- 
ber 1992, however, a U.S. defense team again visited the site of the 
USA symbol. On that visit they talked to a farmer and his son who 
stated he made the USA symbol in the rice paddy, based on postal 
mnr iring on an envelope mailed from relatives in the U.S. It should 
be noted that the son said he made the symbols by burning piles of 
rice stalks, versus either dumping spoil or digging. 

The Committee has asked DIA what follow-up actions would be 
t ak e n to confirm the validity of the farmer’s, and his son’s story, 
and if they considered the USA case closed. In a letter dated De- 
cember 17,1992, forwarded by CDO, DIA responded that 

None of the previous actions underway to investigate 
the area of the symbol have been halted; as a matter of 
fact, classified, sensitive collection actions remain active 
and will be expanded as a means by which to check into 
the background and credibility of the rice farmer and his 
sons, and may well be expanded to cover all Lao offidals- 
intrbduced to the DoD team that investigated the 
symbol. . . . No one ever said the symbol was fraudulent 
or that the case is dosed. 273 

Changing DIA analysis of the Possible Symbols. The Committee 
found it interesting that current DIA analysis often contradicts 
earlier DIA or CIA analyses, particularly in cases when previous 
analysis lends credence to the validity of a symbol’s authenticity. 
DIA attributes this to “reevaluations.” There are no cases where 
DIA changed its analysis in the opposite direction. There are two 
principal examples of this. 

On the 1975 Dong Mang roof-markings, where a possible K 
was spelled out in morse-code, DIA dismissed the possibility that 
this facility would hold Americans by calling it a reeducation facili- 
ty, that held primarily ARVN prisoners in the late seventies. Their 
determination was based on refugee reporting. DIA supported their 
contention that the facility would not hold sensitive American pris- 
oners by showing the Committee a photograph of the facility with 
its front gate open. - . . ■ . ■ , . .. „ . 

CIA, however, noted in 1976 that the facility was unique in the 
way it was constructed: 

Walls within the compound physically and visually seg- 
regated the prisoners. ... It is Becluded in a relatively 
remote area and has an access control point on the road 
leading to the camp. ... The visual segregation of the 
prisoners indicates this was not a forced labor camp. 

Letter forwarded by CDO to the Select Committee, U-1684, December 17, 1992. 
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CIA went on to note that the “only other known prison that used 
internally walled compounds to segregate prisoners was the former 
POW compound at Dan Hoi.” 274 

In the.case of the “52” seen inside a prison, garden at. a camp in 
Laos in 1980, DIA states in 1992 that the “52” probably did not 
exist because of “variations' in the size and structure of the possible 
numbers from observation to observation.” 2 78 This, however, di- 
rectly contradicts DIA's own analysis from 1980/81, which states in 
a February 23, 1981, compilation of imagery readouts over a 
number of days, that “the number “52” is still visible with no 
change . . . this lack of change indicates that the numerals may 
have been dug into the earth.” 276 

CIA analysis at the time is summarized in an extract from a Jan. 
6 , 1981 "Spot report”: . ivi' \ ' 

Analy sis of further imagery of 30 December 198 0 lo cated 
•what appears to be the number “52,” possibly followed ag- 
ricultural plot inside the outer perimeter of the above fa- 
cility. DIA is unable to ascribe any particular significance 
to the number, but "K” was g ive n to U.S . pilots as a 
ground distress signal. It is thus conceivable that this rep- 
resents an attempt by a prisoner to signal to any aircraft 
that might pass overhead. 

In referring to the “52” symbol in testimony before the Commit- 
tee, Assistant Secretary Andrews stated that when you look at the 
“total all-source picture, then I believe -that jt is not ah unex- 
plained symbol.” It is noteworthy that multiple reports of possible 
POWs under detention in this vicinity, including other intelligence 
sources, met the priority requirement to look for this camp on im- 
agery. (See Covert Operations Section.) 

In conjunction with multiple HUMINT reports pointing to 
POWS being interned here; it was the discovery of the symbols in 
the camp’s garden that energized the intelligence community and 
triggered a serious i reaction by our government, the details of 
which can not be discussed in an unclassified format. 277 The ac- 
tions taken do not correspond to intelligence information deemed 
to be low in confidence. Andrews’ conclusion in 1992 clearly was 
not shared by the Intelligence Community in 1981. 

Committee independent imagery analysis 

The Committee hired two consultants, with years of experience 
in the field of imagery intelligence, to provide an independent eval- 
uation of those possible symbols presenting the most controversy. 
Each conducted his own analysis independent of the other and ar- 
rived at his own individual conclusion. DIA provided each consult- 
ant work space and the necessary equipment in which to perform 
his analysis, primarily through the use of the IDEX-2 and Zoom- 
500 work stations. 

,:• *u CIA Imagery Analysis Memorandum, Dong Mang Prison Camp, dated July 6, 1992. 

t,B Assistant Secretary Duane Andrews testimony, hearing of October 15, 1992. 

110 Imagery Analysis Memorandum, DIA/DB-5C, February 23, 1981. 

• * 77 In their depositions, the former Deputy Director of CIA for Operations, and his deputy, 
both confirmed that it was the appearance or the tymbol in the prison garden which convinced 
officials at the time, that further action was warranted. Their names may not be released 



In addition to being asked to evaluate the “USA posable K” at 
Sam Neua, the “Arrow P” at Ban Nampo, and the A5 LO 
ma r kin g s at Muang Tan, all of which had been previously identi- 
fied by DIA, the consultants were asked to evaluate the alleged 
numbers and markings seen by JSSA on prints. This included nu- 
merous numbers in the Muang Tan area, JSSA believed to be pos- 
sible authenticator numbers, and the name aiid nipbere seen m a 
field outside Dong Mang (Dong Vai) prison, in which JSSA 

matched to the name of a MIA. : . . • * j • • - 

After his initial evaluation, each consultant presented his find- 
ings in a written report to the Committee. A second evaluation was 
performed by each consultant on possible symbols where differ- 
ences arose. Those symbols on which reconciliation could be 
achieved, and those where it could not, were then presented to the 
Committee in a joint report, outlining each cons ultant s rationale 
for his final position. Although a consensus was reachedM the ma- 
jority of symbols, key differences remained. ■ 

Commit tee’s Independent Consultants. Because DIA asserts these 
a uthenticate !; numbers and names identified by JSSA disappear 
when enlarged or put on the light table, the Cornmittee“employ«i 
two independent photography consultants to determine why these 
“symbols” appear on the prints and if they, in fact, exist. 

liie two consultants’ analyses reaffirmed the conclusion that im- 
agery analysis is an art as well as a science. It often fell ^profes- 
sional judgement calls on whether faiht traces or textures seen on _ 
the image were intentionally made, or the normal photographic 
anomalies common to film processing and mixture of natural 
shading and ground vegetation. The principal problem centered on ; 
determining whether extremely faint appearances, could have been 
aged symbols made weeks or months before the image, or possibly 
discreet attempts to place a symbol, simply because the maker 
would have been risking his life to construct a more blatant signal. 
To accept the premise that a POW under detention would only con- 
struct large block letters is limiting and would seriously undercut 
any attempt to conduct ah open-minded evaluation. # . 

Both consultants discounted most of the symbols identified by 
JSSA personnel at Mouang Tan. Most of these were, attributed to 
tonal textures of the imagery media, naturaUy occurring configura- 
tions of terrain, vegetation, soil texture, farming producte, and 
manmade objects (such as buildings). One consultant put a 30 per- 
cent probability of the “K” near the “USA” being intentionally 
man-made as a symbol, while the other assessed a less than 20 per- 
cent probability that it was a legitimate symbol. ■ . 

One consultant initially identified two other suspicious looking 
markings. He later discounted these as intentional distress sjnnbols 
for the same reasons as he discounted those identified previously. 
He noted that even dedicated analysts might initially be led astray 
by the imagery. 

The “fuzziness” of the paper prints and the eye-catching 
nature of the shadows provided the environment for a 
dedicated analyst to visualize what he hoped to see 
through the integration of the random objects— -similar to 
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a “connect-the-dots” puzzle or interpreting a Rorschach 
test ink blot. 278 

He also added comments concerning the use of shadows to create 
a symbol on the ground: — 77 _-^— ~ ; i ; 

The reason that shadow identification is necessary is 
that they change relative to the terrain, based on the time 
of day, season, and the taking parameters of the image col- 
lection system; therefore, they cannot be used to produce 
symbols. 879 

The second consultant gave a 60 percent call of confidence on a 
portion of a possible name seen by JSSA at Mouang Tan. In his 
final report, he identified seven markings that in his opinion repre- 
sented either purposefully made symbols or merited further analy- 
sis and “special processing." Several of these were possible mark- 
ings not previously detected by JSSA. 

At Dong Mang (Dong Vai) prison, on June 1992 photography, he 
observed what he believed to be a “GX 2527” etched in a field near 
the prison. He rated this at 100 percent level of confidence in his 
initial report, and -did not change his position during the joint 
review. JSSA has confirmed that “2527” matches the authenticator 
number of a serviceman still unaccounted for in Southeast Asia.. In 
the same vicinity, he also found a possible name, in which he origi- 
nally gave a 70 percent confidence call. His position remained un- 
changed after the joint review. ; / v_ ; , 

He also identified what he believed to he the number “1285 ^pos- 
sibly followed by a “K” or “2”, and “2852” followed by an “X* in 
1988 photography of the Sam Neua site. He originally attributed a 
50 percent confidence level to those possible symbols, however he 
determined they were not purposeful symbols in the joint review. 

Review of these symbols by the other consultant did not result in 
agreement. His opinion attributed the symbols to shadows, vegeta- 
tion or man-made features, such as walls. Nonetheless, the joint 
review did result in the negation of several other symbols including 
the “NT 2222”, which had been originally identified by JSSA and 
initially given a 50 percent level of confidence by one consultant. 

Since his conclusions left open to question the interpretations of 
several markings, the Committee requested DIA to conduct a final 
review of the relevant imagery. For this review, the Committee 
asked DIA to include analysts from the National Photographic In- 
terpretation Center and CIA. 

The spedal task force reported its findings and conclusions to the 
Committee in late December 1992. Six analysts, ranging in experi- 
ence from six to 25 years (for an average of over 19 years of image- 
ry analytical experience) and representing the CIA s Office of Im- 
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Photographic interpretation Center, sought to reconcile the final 
differences between the two outside consultants. The six task force 
members agreed that, “none of the suspect symbols could be identi- 
fied as intentionally prepared man-made markings.” 


*?• Autometria Imagery Report 



Their conclusions on each of the six unreconciled symbols were: 

Reported Symbol GX 2527: The consensus of the team 
was that although portions of what could be interpreted as 
letters/numbers were observed in the field, they appeared^ . 
to be too haphazard and ill-defined to be a man-made dis- 
V tress signals. ’ 

Reported Symbol PAI/RA1: The consensus of the team 
was that some of the letters could be discerned; however, 
the team concluded that they were probably a combination 
of trails and vegetation and not intentionally prepared 
man-made markings. "■ \V, ;: ,/■. 

Reported Symbol 232?: The team had great difficulty in 
pnnfirming the presence of these numbers, leading to the 
< y> i v»higi<w> that whatever was present was a natural con- 
figuration and not intentionally prepared man-made mark- 

1D fteported Symbols 1104 and WRYE: The team was able 
to discern portions of what could be interpreted as letters 
and numbers; however, the team concluded that these 
“symbols” were-probably a result of a combination of shad- 
ows and vegetation along the side of the road/trail and not 
' , intentionally prepared man-made markings. 

Reported Symbol VASYA: The team concluded that it 
was extremely difficult to discern this “symbol” and 
judged that it was a combination of shadows and vegeta- 
tion on the edge of a field and not intentionally prepared - 
man made markings. . 

Reported Symbol 14192: After a detailed review of the 
area in question all of the team members concluded that 
the recorded symbol could not be identified on the imagery. 

Once again the Committee was confronted with an Intelligence 
Community consensus countered by a few dissenting opinions. 

Discussion . 

A number of questions remain open regarding the issue of possi- 
ble POW distress symbols. The 1988 “USA” and 1973 “TN” sym- 
bols remain unresolved, according to DIA, and they do not dispute 
they were man-made. Regarding the “K” next to the “USA , As- 
sistant Secretary Duane Andrews, stated in testimony on 15 Octo- 
ber 1992, that “We don’t rule out that it (K) was made by someone 
deliberately trying to make a K.” The Committee, further notes 
the inconsistency between past and present DIA analysis on the 
“52 possible K” symbol at a detention camp in Laos. _ . 

The Committee cannot conclude, based on its investigation and 
the guidance of imagery experts, that U.S. POWs in Southeast Asia 
have attempted to signal their status to aerial observers. This has 
been a particularly important part of the Committee’ a review be- 
cause the logic of the investigation was clear. Prisoners held 
against their will might conclude that the best hope for obtaining 
outside help would begin by them being detected from the air. 
During their survival training, Air Force— and some Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps— pilots were taught how to construct signals 
using readily available material. These symbols might be visible on 
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imagery obtained by the U.S. Intelligence Community. Therefore, 
this imagery needed to be examined in detail. . ^ 

For example, CIA had noted the USA symbol found on imagery 
taken in - Laos and provided it to DIA -for further- review. -.DIAs. 
evaluation confirmed the symbol but. could not determine its origin. 

It is important to note, however, the relatively long period between 
the collection of the imagery and its provision to DIA: January-De- 
cember 1988. This severely hindered any immediate follow-up 

action that DIA could take. , . , ... ol 

The symbol probably disappeared with' the end of the seasonal 
rice harvest. Its maker, if a prisoner, might have been moved in 
the period between its construction and; its discovery. But it took 
too long to resolve the symbol’s origin; While the Committee recog- 
nizes that the changing political climate, on the POW/MIA issue 
that is occurring between the Lao and United States Governments 

largely assisted in allowing DIA- to investigate the symbol on ^the 

ground in Laos, four years is excessive. The Intelligence Communi- 
ty must respond more rapidly to potential ground-to-air signals 
identified on overhead imagery. . / ' 

-Comments concerning JSSA’s survival trainmg on ground-to-air 

signalling is beyond the purview of this Committee.. Nonetheless, it 
must comment on the techniques that are hem trpied. The use pf 
naturally occurring objects to construct signals is - fundamentally 
sound. But the severe difficulty of definitively identifying these sig- 
nals on overhead imagery is equally obvious. On those images m 
which the Committee-was interested, experienced.image^ analysts 
disagreed with each other’s analyses. In addition, the Committee 
has been shown overhead imagery of areas around the world on 
which these symbols appear to exist. The relationship of these 
other symbols to U.S. POWs is extremely tenuous at best. It ap- 
pears incontrovertible that large-scale alphanumeric combinations 
exist naturally. These natural occurrences can be quite misleading 
to any rescue attempts. They certainly caused the Committee to 
become concerned over POWs signalling their presence in South- 
east Asia. JSSA must deal with this in the development and con- 
duct of its training programs on ground-to-air signalling. 

Recommendations ; ■ 

The intelligence community must respond more rapidly to poten- 
tial ground-to-air signals identified on overhead imagery. If a possi- 
ble symbol is the work of a POW, it is vital we visit that site imme- 


It is strongly recommended that an interagency task group 
of experienced imagery analysts be formed to review all avail- 
able imagery of prisons or suspect detention areas in Vietnam 
and Laos, after 1973, for indications of possible distress sym- 

k°I)iA and CIA should establish a closer and more formalized 
working relationship with JSSA. JSSA should be consulted im- 
mediately, whenever suspect symbols or questionable markings 

appear oh imagery. "•“/ . , 

It is recommended that JSSA be permitted to attend IAG 
meetings, in ah advisory capacity as an additional representa- 
tive of the Joint Staff. 



Pilot distress symbols should, immediately, be designated a 

priority collection requirement for Southeast Asia. 

All imagery analysts with responsibilities pertaining to 
POW/MIA analysis, should be thoroughly briefed and prefer- 
ably trained in SERE techniques arid methods. ~ ’ v 7 

In the case of the “GR 2527” because the number corre- 
sponds to a specific individual, the Committee agrees that the 
benefit of doubt should go to that possible individual, certainly 
enough to warrant a "by-name” request by an appropriately 
high r anking U.S. official to the Vietnamese government, for 
information on that missing serviceman. In making that re- 
quest, it should be emphasized to the Vietnamese that there is 
a basis for questioning whether he could be alive. 

These symbols have been energetically pursued and explained to 
the satisfac tion of all reasonable critics, some Members believe. It 
is al so germane tn point out that some inexpe rienced analy sts als o 
have been able to find “symbols” in Africa, in the state of Utah; 
they also can be seen in vestiges of the photo-development process. 
These “symbols” are in fact indicators which are not man-made, 
not on the ground and have no realisti c ba sis in f ac t. Professional 
examinatio ns have found all of these so-called “symbols” to be in- 
valid. •'■v ‘ V v'^, "C: ■ 

In addition, some Members agree that the treatment of the 
“USA/possible K” symbol, the “1953/ 1973 TH” symbol, and the al- 
leged “52” at a site in Laos are misleading in the extreme. The 
Report does not describe the extensive investigations_eonducted by 
the U.S. intelligence community into these symbols and the find- 
ings which relate to the probable origins of these symbols. 

Specifically, the December 1992 on-site investigation of the 
“USA” symbol determined that the symbol was not a distress 
signal ana bad nothing to do with missing Americans. Some Mem- 
bers believe that the results of the investigation determined that 
the symbol was made by Hmong tribe members from Ban Houei 
Hin Dam village, Huoa Phan Province, Laos. 

■ COVERT OPERATIONS ' 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine what, if any, 
official U.S. covert operations may have been launched after 1973, 
or specifically after Operation Homecoming, to confirm the pres- 
ence of live American POWs ih Southeast Asia, and what intelli- 
gence information may have been available that necessitated the 
need for such operations. ■ • 

There have been numerous allegations made of possible clandes- 
tine intelligence or military operations conducted by the U.S. gov- 
ernment into Southeast Asia. Many of these allegations contend 
that such official operations succeeded in returning with confirma- 
tion of live POWs in captivity, but that information was kept secret 
from the American public. In May 1981, the W ashington Post and 
other newspapers printed a story of an official incursion into Laos 
by American sponsored mercenaries, to confirm the presence of 
POWs at a specific camp monitored by U.S. Intelligence. In addi- 
tion, there have been several unofficial operations mounted by pri- 
vate groups, attempting to penetrate Laos in search of POWs and 
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allegations that some of these attempts were secretly sanctioned by 
the U.S; Government. 

Investigative procedures 

This Committee held a closed hearing on October 16 into the Cir- 
cumstances of the alleged 1981 covert operation reported by the 
Washington Post. The Committee has spent many months, and con- 
ducted numerous depositions of present and former officials to de- 
termine exactly what occurred in this case. Because of the level of 
classification of some of this material, and in order to protect cur- 
rent operations and capabilities, the details of this case remain 
classified. Much of the intelligence information, however, leading 
up to this event may be ultimately declassified. 

The investigation into unofficial or “private” operations focused 
primarily on whether there was official U.S. government sanction 
or support for any of these operations. Other aspects of these pri- 
vate forays were examined under a separate Committee investiga- 
tion pertaining to oversight of private POW/MIA organizations 
and their activities. The private operation commonly known as 
“Grand Eagle”has been investigated, in regard to government sup- 
port of that private initiative; We have obtained, enough documen- 
tation from Army intelligence files to allow the Committee to draw 
rather conclusive findings regarding official U.S support for that 
operation. ■ 

Discussion y' : ; "V. .v -S' U .; ;i - ■ V 

The Committee has identified only one official operation mount* 
ed after 1973, to confirm the presence of American POWs in South- 
east Asia; this makes the distinction between major cross-border in- 
telligence, military or paramilitary type operations and normal in- 
telligence operations involving collection agents or clandestine 
sources. There have been numerous intelligence operations involv- 
ing individual sources or collection agents, with requirements relat- 
ingto the POW problem. Ay 

The Intelligence relating to the 1981 operation was perhaps the 
most compelling and multiple source intelligence ever made avail- 
able to intelligence officials and policy-makers of “possible” live 
American POWs still in captivity up until that time. The actions of 
U.S. officials in response to this intelligence attest to the quality 
and quantity of that intelligence. ^ i 

The U.S. intelligence community had several human intelligence 
sources reporting the presence of American POWs held in a par- 
ticular area in Laos from 1979 through early 1981. One of these 
was a sensitive source with unusually good access. That particular 
source provided a series of reports, indicating possibly up to 30 
Americans working at a detention camp in Laos. The source indi- 
cated the prisoners were periodically moved from, then back to the 
camp on work details. Based on the HUMINT reporting, the intelli- 
gence community was able to locate a detention facility through 
overhead photography near a Lao village in late 1980. 

A second-hand DIA source, in November 1979, reported the camp 
held an American POW named “Ltc. Paul W. Mercland.” DIA 
stated in a briefing to the HFAC on 25 June 1981, that although 
they could not correlate a "Mercland” to any missing Americans, 
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there was a Paul W. Bannon lost in Laos in 1969. Lt. Gen. Tighe,; 
then Director of DIA was at that briefing and told its members 
that “Mercland” could have been a mispronunciation of “Ameri- 
can’' and speculated that “Bannon” may have been inadvertently 
dropped as the information waapassed 
ondary source passed a polygraph test given by DIA. 

Admiral Tuttle, who was Deputy Director of DIA at the time, tes- 
tified in his deposition that he also recalled SIGINT reports refer- 
ring to American POWs at a detention camp in Laps. NSA has not 
been able to confirm Admiral Tuttle’s memory of SIGINT reporting 
of Americans in Laos. Among the declassified reports found at 
NSA, however, was a copy of an intercept that originated from a 
allied government, that did report the movement of American 
POWs from Attepeu in late December 1980. This report, which was 
deemed to be unreliable by CIA at the time, was remarkably simi- 
lar to an independent HUMINT report within days of intercept, 
fhat tKo Araencan POWfc wffdhadbeen workihg af Atfepeii. were 
being moved back to a detention camp in Laos. 

In late December 1980, what appeared to be the number “52” 
scratched in the row crop area within the compound was detected 
on photography. CIA, in a Jan. 6, 1981 “Spot Report” stated: - ; 

Analysis of further imagery of 30 December 1980 located 
what appears to be the number “52,” possibly followed by 
the letter "K,” traced on the ground in an agricultural 
plot inside the outer perimeter of the above facility. DIA is 
unable to ascribe any particular significance to the 
number, but "K" was given to U.S; pilots as a ground dis- 
tress signal. It is thus conceivable that this represents an 
attempt by a prisoner to signal to any aircraft that might 
pass overhead. 280 

The “52” was observed over a period of time. DIA imagery ana- 
lysts in 1981, stated in an Imagery Analysis Memorandum dated 
February 23, 1981 that “the number ‘52 is still visible with no 
change. The lack of change indicates that the numerals may have 
been dug into the earth.” This contradicts current DIA analysis, 
provided during the Committee’s Oct. 15, 1992 hearing that because 
the “52” changed shape in different photographs, it therefore is 
questionable as an intentional symbol. 

The "sensitive” HUMINT source reported that the American 
POWs had been moved to Vietnam for security reasons by the end 
of January 1981. Imagery analysts reported the “52” had begun to 
fade away by February. Other aspects of the intelligence and ac- 
tions taken to confirm the presence of Americans at the camp 
remain classified. 

A report of a sighting of one possible Caucasian at the suspect 
camp was received by CIA, but not reported outside the agency. 
CIA has been unable to answer exactly why this was not reported 
to DoD, State and the White House, but contend they must have 
had a valid reason why it was not. They have speculated that they 
may have determined the possible. Caucasian was a Chinese prison- 
er, or that the reporters were fabricating. 


* K0 Declassified excerpt from CIA Spot Report . 
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The CIA and others conducted an investigation in 1981. A key 
Lao member of the investigation testified to the Committee in 
closed session that some members of the Lao resistance tried to 
pemuade him that he saw an American at the suspected camp. He 
told them he could not say that. 

Later in 1981, the intelligence community interviewed a refugee 
who was at a camp similar to a detention camp in Laos and saw no 
Americans or Europeans. They admit, however, they are not cer- 
tain it was the same camp, and it was during a different period 
than when the American POWs were allegedly detained there. 

Efforts taken by the intelligence community and the U.S. mili- 
tary to investigate and prepare for the possibility of a rescue of live 
American prisoners were extensive. President Reagan and his Na- 
tional Security Advisor, Bichard Allen were aware of this intelli- 
gence and the actions taken. It. had the highest, nationa} inter- 

The intelligence community’s actions to confirm the presence of 
American POWs at this camp were inconclusive. Steps were under- 
way to resume, efforts to obtain a conclusive answer, when a press 
leak killed any farther efforts. 

Private operations with official support 

On the question of official U.S. support being provided to the pri- 
vate operation known as “Grand Eagle,” U.S. Army intelligence 
documentation confirms that a component of Army intelligence did 
in fact provide a long range camera, polygraph and other equip- 
ment and financial support to Mr. Gritz in support of his group. 
This equipment and financial support, however, was provided in 
advance of that intelligence component receiving full approval to 
provide such support, and in fact the request (or CIOP proposal) 
was ultimately denied. The equipment and money had, however, al- 
ready been released. (Army contact reports.) . _ 

The Committee also became aware of allegations of off-line U.S. 
Government (NSC) support to private organizations in regard to 
fundraising and movement of funds to indigenous rebel groups. Al- 
legedly, this activity was related indirectly to the POW issue or 
used as a cover for providing financial support to resistance groups 
using non-appropriated funds. Due to time constraints, the Com- 
mittee was unable to pursue these reports. This is discussed in 
some detail in the chapter on private fund-raising. 

In 1982, the U.S. Government monitored the communications of 
a private organization operating from Thailand, attempting to un- 
dertake a private foray into Laos in search of POWs. DoD request- 
ed a determination from the Justice Department as to the legality 
of monitoring the communications of American citizens abroad. 
This was in fact carried out. (NSA file documents forwarded to 
Committee.) . V ’v ; - "• 


*•* Allen and Tuttle depositions and notes. 



■ j THE SOLE OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Background :,'..v'. ;; v" 

Signals intelligence (SIGINT) is one of the principal sources of in- 
formation used by intelligence analysts. Successful interception of 
communications (COMINT)— a component of SIGINT— provides an 
analy st with an important insight into the knowledge of the sender 
and receiver of an intercepted message. As is the case with the 
other sources of intelligence information (the so-called "INT’s”), an 
intercepted message does not necessarily indicate that the actual 
contents of the message are true. On the one hand, the sender may 
purposely be sending an incorrect message to mislead any foreign 
intelligence agency that might be attempting to intercept mes- 
sages. And on the other hand, the sender may not be transmitting 
accurate information simply because he or she does not have either 
a complete picture or understand the true circumstances , sm^ound- 
ingthe contents of the message. For this reason, COMINT is an im- 
portant intelligence source, but it is only one source. Experienced 
analysts use it with other intelligence sources in order to derive a 
more complete intelligence picture of a set of circumstances- 
COMINT is one part of a complete all-source intelligence analysis. 

Successful and unsuccessful SIGINT operations are closely guard- 
ed secrets. Obviously, when the capabilities of a foreign power to 
intercept communications becomes known, it is very easy to cut off 
this source of intelligence. Alternative methods of communications 
can be used, radio frequencies can easily be changed, encryption 
devices can be used or altered. Even though the Vietnam War lies 
twenty years behind us, there remains a strong tendency by the In- 
telligence Community to want to keep information developed from 
signals intelligence carefully controlled. The Committee continual- 
ly ran into difficulties in trying to discuss this type of information 
during its open sessions. Nevertheless, Committee Members and 
Committee investigators were able to obtain relevant information 
during classified briefings and hearings as well as during its open 
sessions. Significantly, much important information has been de- 
classified as a result of the Committee’s efforts. 

National Security Agency ’s responsibilities 

SIGINT was a source of information on U.S. POW’s and MIA’s 
both during the War and during the years afterward. In a prepared 
statement to the Committee, senior NSA officials indicated that no 
mission had a “higher priority” than information pertaining to 
downed fliers or captured Americans. Committee investigators 
found that special reporting categories were established within 
both intelligence and operational channels to ensure that there 
was a rapid and clearly identifiable flow of information concerning 
downed fliers and prisoners. 

The same NSA officials believed that there were approximately 
2,000 SIGINT reports throughout the period of the focus of the 
Committee’s interest concerning the loss, capture, or status of U.S. 
personnel in Southeast Asia. They stated that these reports al- 
lowed intelligence analysts during the war to develop some infor- 
mation that some crew members of downed aircraft did not survive 
the shootdown. Other reports provided information on the initial 



capture and subsequent movements of prisonere by a capturing 
unit. The officials emphasized that all of the S1GINT information 
was manually processed during the war years which indicated to 
the Committee that_ retrieval and correlation of infomation was 
then quite different and more difficult than it is today using auto- 
mated databases. The data from the Vietnam War era still is 

After the fall of Saigon, the National Security Agency and the 
military service components that support it lately dismantled 
their collection efforts in Southeast Asia. The elaborate collection 
capabilities that supported the war essentially ceased or were relo- 
cated to other trouble spots around the world. The analytical orga- 
nizations that monitored signals intelligence in the region were 
also disbanded or sharply reduced as personnel were transferred to 

capabilities werb farth er d i mini s hed during thi s ; 
period as Vietnam and Laos developed secure landline communica- 
tions to replace the radio networks used during time of war. If offi- 
cials in either country were communicating about live XLS. POvvs, 
the likelihood that these communications would be detected by tee 
U.S. had become remote. However, during this period, the NSA did 
receive third party intercepts concerning the reported presence ot 

American POWs in Laos. . a . . . 

As a result of the Committee’s efforts and a new retrieval state 
bv initiated at NSA, more than 4,500 reports were teter identified 
ia^rtained to POW/MIAs. 

these reports could be correlated to possible POW/MIAs, 448 of 
these could be considered “resolved cases.” That is, either an indi- 
vidual returned to U.S. control during Operation Homecoming or 
h uman remains were returned. By using all-source : analysis, DIA 
farther refined the conclusions that could be reached on individual 
cases based upon NSA’s information. From this analysis, it is clear 
that many of the original, on-the-spot NSA analyses were under- 
standably in error. i , , . r 

But in fact, the Committee found that NSA end-product reports 
were not used regularly to evaluate the POW/MIA situation until 
1977. It was not until 1984 that the collection of information on 
POW/MIAs was formally established as a matter of highest priori- 
ty for SIGINT. There was insufficient all-source information avail- 
able to NSA at the time to make either a correct or final mdgment 
Nonetheless, four reports correlated to individuals^ as being last 
known alive and in captivity and seven reports indicated individ- 
uals whose status was unknown. '■ „ \ ■ ... . , 

In conducting its review of NSA files, the Committee examined 
more than 3,000 post-war reports and 90 boxes of wartime files. 
The Commit tee discovered that previous surveys of NSA files for 
POW/MIA related information had been limited to the agency's 
automated data base. Hundreds of thousands of hard copy docu- 
ments, memoranda, raw reports, operational messages and possibly 
tapes from both the wartime and post-war periods remam unre- 
viewed in various archives and storage facilities. Most troubling, 
NSA failed to locate for investigators any wartime analyst files re- 
lated specifically to tracking POWs, despite the fact that tracking 
POWs was a known priority at the time. This failure made it im- 
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possible for the Committee to confirm some information on downed 
pilots that was provided by NSA employee Jeiry Mooney. 

• The C ommitte e believes that DIA’s review of NSA s correlations 
highlights the weakness of single "intelligence analysis; 
Many of the NSA reports indicating possible capture of an unac- 
counted-for American were, based on returnee debriefs ana other 
intelligence sources, actually related to a fellow raw member who 
was captured and eventually repatriated to the U.S. Furthermore, 
according to DIA’s analysis, many of NSA’s original correlations 
were incorrect. Often several aircraft were lost at the same time 
wi thin ft short distdncc of ftftch, other, and because the NSA reports 
rarely identified specific locations, oew members wh^ the 

shootdown and later were rescued frequently were mistaken for 

unaccounted-for personnel. . , . , 

Moreover, Vietnamese units often exaggerated the number of 
aircraft shot dowh and the number of U.S. pt^ote sub^uently cap- 
tured. Similarly, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the 
overlap of multiple reporting of the same reported shootdown by 
adjacent Vietnamese units or nearby o^rvere. In any event, doubt 
cracernihg the final outcome of an individual mcident will always 
exist in some cases because signals intelligence can never provide 
sufficient evident* in all cases to provide conclusm proof of the 
specific date, time, and place of capture-or death. SIGINT can add 
tothe quality of the analysis, but it can rarely provide unqualified 
conclusions. r - ^ 

The recent NSA identification of numerous relevant reports that 
are in addition to the 2,000 reported to the Committee in January 
1992 appears to be important new information. The ConuniTOe 
cannot make a determination that this information will alter the 
status of any unaccounted-for U.S. personnel. NSF and DIA ana- 
lysts now have completed a review of the additional reports and 
have found no new information to change the status of any missing 


person. 

The Committee does believe, however, that pertinent reports 
should be placed in each individual’s case file and redacted only if 
absolutely necessary. Having continued to emphasize to this Com- 
nuttee the importance of all-source intelligence analysis, DIA must 
ensure that all sources are made available to the analysts and in- 
vestigators who have the responsibility for reviving cases both in 
the field and at headquarters. It is not clear to the Committee why 
this has not already happened in all cases. 

Post-1973 reports ofintenxptsph possible POWs 

As mentioned in the Committee’s Executive Summary, by the 
late 1970’s, the level of U.S. Government intelligence collection in 
Southeast Asia was far less than it was during the war. However, 
between 1979 and the mid-1880’s, various unconfirmed reports re- 
lating to possible American POWs in Laos were collected. 

As examples, in December, 1979, a third-party intercept was re- 
ceived indicating that three U.S. prisoners were being moved from 
Muoung Vieng Sai to Muong Attopeu to work in the mines. In De- 
cember 1980, a third-party intercept indicated that 20 American 



POWs were about to be moved from Oudom Sai province .to Vien- 
tiane. In 1984, an intercept referred to . the movement of 23 uniden- 
tified prisoners from Muorig Sepone prison to the Tha Vang Center 
in Laos In the 1934 report, NSA noted that this number c o rre- 
sponded with collateral information concerning the presence of 23 
American POWs at a camp in Southen Laos. a 

Finally, in 1986, an intercept referring to the movement of un- 
identified “prisoners of war” to Nong Tha, Laos raised qu^tions at 
NSA, because “the Lao do not normally refer to captured Thai sol- 
diers or Lao expatriates as “prisoners of war.” The Committee 
notes that these and other recite h^ concern- 

ing the possibility that American POWs might have been present 
in Laos after 1973. The Committee cautions, however, that none of 
the reports have been judged to be accurate by either the National 
Security Agency or the Defense Intelligence Agency. 


The Committee was fortunate to have Senior Master Sergeant 
Jerry L. Mooney (USAF-Ret.) come forward and proyida i^rtant 
in sig hts into the problems associated with analyzing SIGINT infor- 
mation concerning TO MIA’s. He has had a longnssocia- 

tion with the issue, both while assigned to the National Security 
Agency and also following his retirement from the Air Force. In 
closed and open Committee sessions, he gave an analyst s viewpoint 
which helped tabling into focus many of the problems associated 
with SIGINT's relationship to the POW-R^ issue; , 

Mooney stated that ^ assigned to # the Vietnmn^ branch of 
NSA, he maintained detailed files concerning losses of U .S. aircraft 
and the names of downed crew members. He did thk through per- 
sonal interest and because he was assigned the task by his superi- 
ors. His efforts were well known to his colleagues and supervisors. 
In the words of one supervisor* “If you wanted to know about 
POW-MIA’s or AAA [anti-aircraft artillery], you wanted Verry 
Mooney. He was the guy because he was the gatherer of mforma- 

tl °Unfortunately, Mooney -s personal files are no longer availaUe. 
According to Mooney and some of his colleagues, he developed his 
“working aids” in order to correlate SIGINT information with loss 
reports given by TJ.S. units. Witnesses disagreed over whether he 
maintained lists of information or kept the information in a file 
box of index cards. The difference between the two j methods ap- 
pears inconsequential. In either case, he maintained .information 
that he felt undoubtedly would be useful when a final accounting 
was made of crew members from lost aircraft. But since thwe files 
were working aids for an individual analyst, they did not become 
part of the archival material maintained by NSA. 

NSA archivists reported to the Committee that Mooneys files 
were no different than the personal working aids developed by the 
thousands of analysts who have worked at NSA over the years. Ac- 
cording to the archivists, his personal working files would have 
been destroyed upon his departure because they were not part of 
the official NSA reporting process, and because NSA was not re- 
sponsible for maintaining historical information that correlated 
SIGINT with U.S. loss reports. Furthermore, because of the sensi- 



tive nature of their primary source— SIGINT— Mooney’s files could 
not be maintained separate from the normal archival Process. 

According to Mooney and his NSA supervisor, the Vietnam 
branch of NSA was never- asked to provide , an .overall .ljrtjof weir . 
assessment of POW-MIA personnel prior to Operation Homecom- 
ing. The Committee finds this surprising. Even though NSA was 
not the Lead Agency for maintaining information on POW s and 
MIA’s, it appears that it would have been routine for a senior Gov- 
ernment official to have directed an Intelligence Gommunity-vnde 
search for information relevant to POW’s and MIA s. NSA s infor- 
mation could have been useful both for the U.S. negotiators at the 
peace talks and for those responsible for supervising the final repa- 
triation of US. personnel. „ . • . ... - ., 

Be cau se the inter-agency process of the Intelligence Community 
is subject to the same flaws in information flow as any large orga- 
nization, the Committee tasked NSA to examine whether Mooneys, 
files could have been important. Analysis indicates that with few 
exceptions — involving personnel declared as KIA/BNR — all rele- 
vant SIGINT was part of the casualty folders of missing personnel. 

While SIGINT was used Jume tM 
POW category, only a handful who were ever confirmed by SIGINT 
as actually being POWs did not return at Operation Homecoming. 
The review requested by the Committee failed to identify any in- 
stance where the ^appropriate SIGINT indicating capture had not 
been associated with the missing individual prior to Homecoming 
although there was one instance resulting from the Committee s 
review in which an additional piece of information was located and 

added to an individual’s file. . : ; _ . , , 

In fact, it was standard procedure during war-time for analysts 
at field intercept stations to put “analyst notes or comments at 
the bottom of SIGINT reports to list potential loss candidates who 
might or might not correlate to the incident described in an inter- 
cept. While one can surmise that greater involvement by NSA 
could have somehow helped during the Homecoming accomitmg 
process, the fact remains that three separate reviews of SIGINT 
materials by NSA and DIA have failed to uncover any significant 
SIGINT materials missed or omitted relating to possible POWs. 

Mooney remained concerned about the POW -MIA issue after his 
retirement from the US. Air Force. He permitted Committee in- 
vestigators and NSA officials to review the extensive information 
thathe has collected since his retirement. He reconstructed some 
of the information from memory, and because his NSA working 
aids apparently no longer exist, it was impossible to check his 
recollections against his Vietnam War-era information. 

However, it was possible to check his “reconstructed mjforma- 
tion” against war-time SIGINT reports. Each one of Mooney s alle- 
gations was investigated by NSA and a corresponding all-source 
investigation was conducted by DIA. Neither agency was able to 
confirm any of Mooney’s allegations, particularly those involvmg 
the Buspected movement of American POWs to the Soviet Union. 

Interestingly, as part of his research he has identified several 
names of members of the foreign news media who had access to 
U.S prisoners. If contacted, these individuals might be able to pro- 
vide additional information on U.S. POW’s. The Committee be- 
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lieves that this would be an appropriate task as part of an intelli- 
gence community open-source collection effort. In any event, Moon- 
ey’s material has allowed (^mimttee investigators to bring togeth- 
er a great deal of material as an additionsd chwk on^the informa- 
tion that NSA has on hpdv His efforts on behalf of the POW-MIA 1 ~ 
issue are greatly appreciated. 

NSA and Baron 52 

During the Committee’s August, 1992 hearing, the Vice Chair- 
man raised the subject of NSA reports dis^mmated on February 5, 
1973, the same day that an EC-47Q aircraft with 8 U-S^^servicemen 
was shot down by North Vietnamese units m Laos. The aircraft 
has been referred to as “Baron 52." The Vice aairman expressed 
concern over the substance of the intelligence reports and £e inci- 
dent, in general, in view of the fact that it occurred after the sign- 
ing of the Paris Peace Accords /with North , A 

Duiiny tKe same hearing, DIA: analyrt Rolwrt rDe^tte^disputed 
the contention that the intercepted 

EC-47. Mr. Destatte also attacked the May, 1973 NSA report possi- 
bly correlating the traffic to the EC-47 stating the report was the 
“musings” of NSA analyst Mr. Jerry Mwney.MyrMr.^trtte . 
contended he had spoken with one of the SAR toam members, Mr. 
Ron Schofield, who he said discarded the ^ssibUity that anyone 
could have survived from Baron.52. According to his testimony, 
Mooney .believed at the time of the incident that four of the eight 

crew members survived the shootdown. .. 

In January 1592, Mooney noted in his testimony that at the time 
the incident was reported, an unnamed DIA analyst agreed with 
him on the telephone that the four crew members were gone for- 
ever” The inference in Mooney’s testimony was that because of the 
sensitive nature of the aircraft’s mission, captured crew members 

had been taken to the USSR. _ , , . .. T 

Under questioning by one Committee member during t ha Ja - 
uary hearing, Mooney admitted that he never had direct mforma- 
tio?' that American POW’s were taken to ^Soviet Union-In re 
sponse to another Committee member’s question, he said that he 
“saw no evidence that they [prisoners] went to the Soviet Union. 
On several occasions during his testimony he said that he believed 
that American prisoners had been taken there, but he was Unable 
to provide any conclusive proof to the Committee to support his 

jU £^nding to a Committee inquiry, in J 9 ® 2 . 

ed a detailed examination of many issues surrounding the Baron 5 
incident. Enclosed with the examination were decla^ifi^ t^isla- 
tions of the enemy report that has led several people to different 
irS^&tSlonS of’the^te of theore^of Baron 52. Some believe 
that four crew members survived; DIA disagrees. , . . 

According to the information provided to the Comnnt^, the ini- 
tial declassified translation of the enemy s February o, 1973 report 
states: “Group is holding four pilots captive and the group is re- 

may provide many answers. 
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questing orders concerning what to do with them." According to 
DIA, soon after the enemy report was received, a second, more 
careful translation was - made, and it stated, ‘‘Group has four pi- 
rates. They are going from.A4 to J3. They„ difficulties 

moving along the road. ” According to information provided to the 
Committee, this report with its two translations were the only 
sources of enemy information that led Mooney to issue an informal 
message on May 2, 1973. His message states: 

1. Have reviewed all available information concerning 

. the four fliers mentioned in the 5 Feb. message and no ad- 
ditional reflections or amplifying information concerning 
the disposition of the fliers were revealed. For your infor- 
mation and consideration the following is a recap of the 
intercept and some other observations concerning this sub- 

' ject. i' • •'■V. '-v 

2. Four fliers, whose- nationality was not disclosed, were 
located oh 5 Feb. in the general area north of Moung 
Nong. The fliers were to be transferred from “44,” a proba- 
ble reference to kilometer marker 44 on route 914 (XD 
495254 16-30N 106-25E) to “93,” a probable reference to 
kilometer marker 93 on route 1032 (XD 549505, 1(M3N 
106-27E), and were; apparently en route to west of the 
DMZ in Laos. Two persons were to be contacted concern- 
ing movement of the POWs and if problems were encoun- 
tered, high HQS was to be notified to supply “ways and 
means” (references to trucks) to move the fliers. Sufficient - 

~ water was to be given to the fliers. " t 

There had been some difficulties in transporting the 
fliers and asked to see if these problems had been resolved 
so movement could continue. The person also asked that 
he be notified of their time of departure as he was waiting 
for them. 

Although the initial location given, is some 65 km from 
the crash site it is possible that at least part of the crew 
were able to bail out prior to the crash and therefore could 
have been closer to this point than the crash site when 
they were captured. Further, since vehicle transportation 
was indicated, rapid movement is reasonable. It is possible 
that these four fliers were part of the crew of the EC-47. 

Since Mooney’s May 1973 message refers to a single enemy Feb- 
ruary 5, 1973 report and the translations of the report available to 
the Committee appear complete, the Committee finds it difficult to 
arrive at the same conclusions reached by Mooney in his May 1973 
message. For example, it appears that the enemy report contains 
no information concerning the pilots being located near Moung 
Nong. It does not mention water being given to the fliers. It does 
not refer to the supply of “ways and means,” making Mooney’s 
conclusion concerning trucks pure conjecture. / , . 

Nor does the Committee agree with the DIA belief that it was 
unlikely that the enemy unit would have used kilometer markers 
as reference points in this type of report because using them violat- 
ed basic operational security (OPSEC) practices. Other, similar 
types of reports have been furnished to the Committee, and enemy 



units used kilometer markers as reference points in those reports. 
But the Committee concurs with DIA’s view that even if the enemy 
report referred to kilometer markers 44 and 93 — which is specula- 
tive— more detailed all-source intelligence „ informatipn_than . t 
available to Mooney would have been necessary in order to place 
the theorized kilometer markers on routes 914 and 1032 in Laos. 

For example, DIA conducted a terrain analysis and found that a 
chain of mountains exists between the two routes identified by 
Mooney in May 1973, and that the m 

directions. Substantial distance exists between the Baron 52 crash 
site and the spots determined by Mooney to be the locations of the 
possible kilometer markers. Furthermore, the aircraft s^speed and 
reported flight path would not have brought it close to these mark- 

In addition, in order to ascertain that the numbers 44 and 93 
contained in the-enemy report referred.to specific. kilometer mark-. . 
ers, Mooney would have had to confirm that the kilometer markers 
existed as landmarks in that war-tom country in February 1973 
and were available to enemy units either as land navigation auk or 
as reference points. Having: evaluated the inf orm at i on provided by 
Mooney and the intelligence information and analysis provided by 
DIA, the Committee believes that Mooney's analytical judgments 
regarding the Baron 52 incident are largely speculative and unsub- 
stantiated. There is no firm evidence that links the Baron 52 crew 
, to the sin gle enemy report upon which Mooney apparently based 

“ The Committee~notesthat it cannot prove or disprove whether or 
not the intercepted information pertains to the capture of crew- 
members of the Baron 52. Evidence from the crashsite indicates 
that no crewmembers survived, although there was a chance, how- 
ever slim, that crewmembers bailed out before the crash. Moreover, 
the Committee notes that written documents dated in May, 1973 
indicate that Dr. Shields, NSA, and DIA representatives all be- 
lieved that there was a possibility Americans had been captured 
from this incident. Finally, we note that during an October, 1992 
deposition, Mr. Ron Schofield disputed ;:Mr. Destatte’s characterize- 
tion of his comments pertaining to this incident . .. 

At publication time, an ex cava tion of the Baron 52 crash site was 
planned for January 1993. JTF-FA teams returned to Southeast 
Asia on Jan. 2, 1993 to begin another 30 days’ work. 

Intelligence siipport in Laos 

During the Vietnam War, intelligence support for the U.S. effort 
in Laos was different than for the other countries in the war-time 
theater of operations. According to testimony by former Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird, the Secretary had to re l^ u P n T^ j.J 
gence information from CIA and the Department of State. DIA did 
not have much of a collection capability in Laos. He mentioned 
that human intelligence reporting was weak. Secretary Laird testi- 
fied that he recommended a program to the U.S. Ambassador to 
Laos which was designed to improve intelligence support there. Ad- 
ditionally, in a memorandum dated September 9, 1971, Secretary 
Laird articulated & concern to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
jg fflff, Admiral Thomas Moorer, that poor intelligence support was 
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affecting the POW effort. He feared that the lack of r^ble intelli- 
gence was “hindering United States Government efforts to recover 
prisoners of war and MIAs.” There was an inference in the memo 
that the U.S. embassy in taos^^ 

^AmbisSMacMurtrie Godley, U.S. Ambassador to Lao?, 1969- ' 
73, denied in his testimony that any such reluctance existed. He 
rioted that a Military Intelligence team operating from Thailand 
had been a problem because it was responsible for mtelhgence re- 
porting that often was inaccurate and required correction by the 
Embassy in Vientiane. Under questioning by one Conumttee 
Member, he indicated that the coUection of information on POW s , ; 
and MIA’S in Laos had “top” priority. He said that any intelligence ■ 
assistance that could be obtained at the time was most welcome. 
Under additional questioning by the same Committee Member, 
however, the Ambassador agreed that he turned down, an offer by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for additional intelligence assets. He was 
unable to provide little explanation for his decision other than, 
“What would you do with them?” • . , . • i * 

Committee staff reviewed declassified and unredacted material 

relating to the U.S. Army’s HUMINT Exploitation Team m Laos, 
Project 5310-03-E. The staff did not review extensively either all 
Attache archival reports or documents of Project 404, the organiza- 
: tion providing augmentation to the Attache system m Laos, but did 
review hundreds of war-time HUMINT raw intelligence reports re- 
ceived from Laos, many from this one team. s ^ n . ‘ 

The dossier of the Exploitation Team, supplemented by intelli- 
gence reports declassified by DIA in December 1978, provide evi- 
dence that Ambassador Godley fully supported the U.S. military s 
presence in Laos. There is direct evidence the Teams organization, 
mission, and structure was appropriate to war-time conditions 
there. However, there is also evidence that DIA was less than en- 
thusiastic about both the team and its operations. . _ . 

The Team’s concept of operations began in 1970, when the Army ? 
Attache, Lt. Col. Ed Duskin, invited an Army survey team to Laos 
to explore what more could be done, particularly in the area ot 
POW/MIA intelligence. The Team concluded that experienced 
HUMINT personnel were needed. Declassified messages demon- 
strate that a recommendation to this effect was wholeheartedly 
supported by the attache staff, the CIA station, and the Ambassa- 
dor. The first U.S. Army interrogation officer and a member of the • 
initial survey team 283 arrived in Vientiane in March 1971. A field- 
grade team officer arrived that summer. Two additional case offi- 
cers arrived in 1972 to augment the Team. . ■ / 

Operating within U.S. Embassy guidelines ^designed to downplay 
the U.S. presence, the Team employed a small staff of locally mred 
and Team-trained interrogators, including former North Vietnam- 
ese Army Capt. Mai Dai Hap. Hap was the major contributor to 
the Rand Corp. ‘s war-time study on Laos. . _ , T • 

The Team operated as a joint U.S. effort with the Royal Lao 
Army intelligence staff, which from the outset included daily con- 


*•* Presently a Committee investigator. 



tacts with the Lao Army Headquarters and Military Region 5. By 
1972, this was expanded to include all other military regions in 
Laos, and was done with close coordination and cooperation with 
dClA.station^stis^r.,: ; ^ .. 

Beginning in 1971, the Team ensured all North Vietnamese 
Army and Pathet Lao prisoners and defectors were interrogated in 
detail on a wide variety of in-country, theater, and national intelli- 
gence requirements. Declassified documents confirm that informa- 
tion on U.S. POWs and MIAs was the first subject covered with all 
these sources. This small Exploitation Team produced all military 
HUMINT originated reports from Laos during 1971-75 and aver- 
aged one report per day. 

Every North Vietnamese Army and significant Pathet Lao sol- 
dier arriving at Vientiane was interrogated in detail; however, 
with the majority of U.S. POWs who survived into captivity being 
taken to North Vietnam within a .matter of dajp or. weelm,. there 
were no known prison camps for U.S. POWs available for exploita- 
tion by the Joint Personnel Recovery Center or U.S. led paramili- 
tary forces. : 

.. . lne team’s archival records confirm that the prob lem with war- 
time HUMINT reporting in Laos was the lack of pnsonSrs m 
fectors (called ralliers by the North Vietnamese). For example, 
during 1964-74, there were slightly more than 150 North Vietnam- 
ese Army POWs who reached Vientiane. The precise number of de- 
fectors may have been a similar amount. Tins was a drop in the 
bucket from the tens of thousands of North Vietnamese Army 
forces from Military Region IV and the 559th Group operating the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

However, these prisoners and defectors were primarily from 
frontline tactical units, had recently been rotated into Laps, and 
were not from the rear-area logistical groups where most U.S. 
airmen were lost. Thus, the prisoners and defectors often had more 
information about aircraft losses over North Vietnam than over 
Laos. ... 

The Pathet Lao saw little sustained combat after the mid-1960s, 
being almost entirely a North Vietnamese by-controlled effort, and 
their force structure in Laos was negligible. It shrank to almost 
nothing in southern Laos in 1972, when nearly the entire South 
Laos Regional Command Headquarters, and all major subordinate 
units, defected to the Royal Lao Government. A key ingredient in 
Laos was its severe underpopulation— less than four million people. 
Laos was half the geographical size of Vietnam, with onetenth its 
population. 

The Team did not operate in isolation to the remainder of the U. 
S. intelligence organization in the region. The team regularly co- 
ordinated with the Order of Battle Center in Udorn, Thailand; in- 
telligence exploitation centers in South Vietnam; and with both 
Lao and Thai military intelligence officials. The Team was with- 
drawn from Laos in the Springnf 1975, after local staff came under 
increasing pressure from the Pathet Lao in Vientiane. The project 
was terminated at the end of 1975. 

Archival records of this Tea confirm that the Team conducted its 
first behind-the-lines agent operation in 1972. Other operations fol- 
lowed later, and declassified documents confirm that DIA was op- 







posed to them, notwithstanding its objective to gather POW/MIA 

All such agent operations had to be conducted from Thailand 
and were suspended in 1975 upon the direction of the U.S.. Ambas- 
sador. The focus of these operations was POW/MIA intelligence 
from Pathet Lao areas of Laos and from Hanoi in North Vietnam. 
They did not take place for the obvious reason, demonstrated else- 
where in this Report, that DIA and others at the national level no 
longer viewed the subject as the nation’s intelligence priority. 


Other NSA sources 


The Committee found no evidence to corroborate claims by Ter- 
rell Minardn; sources Minarcin suggested investigators interview 
and others said his claims were unfounded. Although Barry Toll 
did occupy the position of Intelligence NCO on the CINCLANT Air- 
borne Command Post and did have access to sensitive message traf- 
fic, Committee investigators were unable to locate any former crew 
members of his team who could corroborate the messages he claims 
to have seen. His former Army JAG lawyer did corroborate partly 
his allegations that DIA continued to monitor his whereabouts 
afterhismihtary discharge; 284 ^ ^ 

Chatter 5: Goverment Policies and Actions 


PRESIDENTS NIXON, FORD, CARTER AND REAGAN 


- As part of its effort to conduct the most thorough investigation 
possible, the Select Committee asked former Presidents Richard 
Nixon, Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan to grant the 
Committee access to POW/MIA-related materials in their Presiden- 
tial libraries and to submit to formal depositions regarding the 
handling of POW/MIA-related issues during their administrations. 
The Co mmit tee recognized that the doctrine of Executive Privilege 
applied to former administrations, but hoped that the former Presi- 
dents, realizing the volatility of the issue, would agree to waive the 
privilege. Because of unique concerns about Executive Privilege 
and the Constitutional separation of powers, the Committee did not 
make the same requests of President Bush. 

All four former Presidents granted the Select Committee access 
to relevant materials in their Presidential libraries, but none pro- 
vided a sworn deposition. The Committee chose not to attempt to 
challenge any claims of Executive Privilege and not to attempt to 
compel the former Presidents’ testimony. The Committee attempt- 
ed to negotiate less formal arrangements for obtaining the former 
Presidents’ views on points important to the investigation. 

These negotiations resulted in several different arrangements. 
President Ford agreed to meet informally with Chairman Kerry 
and Vice Chairman Smith. Presidents Nixon and Carter declined 
to meet in person with members or staff of the Committee, but 
agreed to provide signed, written answers to written questions. 
Only President Reagan declined to answer the Select Committee’s 
questions in any form or setting. 


*•« J. Lawrence Wright, Attorney Affidavit, Au*. 19. 1992. 
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The questions posed -to Presidents Nixon and Carter, along with 
the answers provided, are reproduced in full in the appendix. The 
informal meeting between Senators Kerry and Smith and Presi- 
dent Ford will be scheduled as soon as all parties can meet. — 

’ DECLASSIFICATION 

Overview 

From its inception, the Committee recognized that a successful 
investigation of the POW/MIA issue could not stop at searching for 
or even obtaining— answers: to ensure that the American people 
could have faith that the investigation was comprehensive, it 
would be necessary to give the American people the documents and 
other information they need to reach their own conclusions. 

At the same time, the Committee had to identify and obtain all 
relevant POW/MIA mformation,.to burrow, through the mountain 
of paper toward answers, to put those with information on record 
ana pursue the leads they suggested before stories were squared 
among witnesses or information disappeared. The Committee's first 
priority was to examine a n y e vid e nce o f l ive America ns ; its second 
was to lay out for all Americans the evidence to let them judge its 
merits for themselves. 

In the past, the classification of most POW/MIA documents had 
incurred public distrust and hampered the ability of Congress to 
exercise its oversight responsibilities and the public’s ability to un- 
derstand the actions behind the words “highest national priority.” 
This stalemate has lasted nearly 30 years in the case of Vietnam 
War POW/MIA information, and longer for Korean War and 
World War II documents which remain a secret even from the 
• POW/MIA families. 

To ensure that it could meet its two-pronged goals, the Commit- 
tee first sought to reduce the amount of information withheld on 
national security grounds and then to find ways to expeditiously 
declassify and release to the public as much of that information as 
possible. : v;.' : 

To get all essential materials declassified, the Committee agreed 
that some secrets must be kept: the names of intelligence sources 
who may be needed for information in the future; the methods the 
U.S. employs to gather intelligence; and materials generated as 
policy makers debate options. No other country in the world dis- 
closes these secrets— or as much as the U.S. is disclosing by declas- 
sifying the vast majority of its POW/MIA documents. 

The Committee’s commitment to full public disclosure was re- 
ferred to frequently in many of the Committee’s hearings, includ- 
ing in June 1992: 

There is no disagreement between Senator Smith and 
me whatsoever as to the direction of this committee or 
what we will do with respect to information. Senator 
Smith and I have announced since the inception of this 
committee that we will seek full declassification of all ma- 
terial relevant to this issue and that it will take a major 
showing of national security concern in order to prevent 
us from seeking that declassification of material now 20 or 
more years old. We have been in touch with various par- 



ties and we have gotten much of that. And we appreciate 
the cooperation. I might add that the Defense Department, 
the State Department, and the National Security Council 
have provided to this committee documents that have 
never before been viewed with respect to this issue. 

, Both Senator Smith and I believe that we could still do 
better. Both of us believe that there are procedures in 
place that could be simplified, and both of us believe that 
the agencies of our Government could frankly be more 
forthcoming by dumping it on our doorstep rather than 
waiting for us to have to request it and go through a tug of 
'■/'v war.*® 8 .H ^ v ^ .v.'" 

In all, the Committee sent nearly 500 individual requests for in- 
formation and obtained and reviewed millions of pages of docu- 
ments from scores of U.S. .agencies, offices, and other sources. 
These unprecedented steps were taken to assure that all that can 
be done to get the American public answers is being done, and that 
as much information as possible about the POW/MIA issue is 
available to POW/MIA famili es and others. v 

The Committee believes that its legacy will be that it removed 
the shroud of secrecy which for too long has hidden information 
about POW/MIAs from public scrutiny. The Committee’s Members 
believe that this legacy should become an enduring one, and that 
secrecy never again becomes the watchword of U.S. accounting for 

pow/mias. 

Existing law: Executive Order 12536 

When the Committee started its work, there was little evidence 
that DoD, the armed services, or any Government agency or de- 
partment was systematically reviewing classified POW/MIA relat- 
ed information with a view towards determining whether that in- 
formation should be given to families. This apparent government- 
wide failure to even consider declassifying POW/MIA information 
was inconsistent with the requirements of Executive Order 12536, 
in effect since April 1982* 

This Order prescribes a uniform system for classifying, 
declassifying and safeguarding national security informa- 
tion. It recognizes that it is essential that the public be in- 
formed concerning the activities of its government, but 
that the interests of the United States and its citizens re- 
quire that certain information concerning the national de- 
fense and foreign relations be protected against unauthor- 
ized disclosure. Information may not be classified under 
this Order unless its disclosure reasonably could be expect- 
ed to cause damage to the national security. 

The Executive Order specifically limits how classifications are 
■ applied: 

In no case shall information be classified in order to con- 
ceal violations of law, inefficiency, or administrative error, 
to prevent embarrassment to a person, organization, or 

*•* Kerrey, June 24. 1992. : 
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agency; to restrain competition; or to prevent or delay the 
release of information that does not require protection in 
the interest of national security. 

- -- Information shall be declassified or downgraded as soon ; - 
as national security considerations permit. 286 

The fact that the relevant POW/MIA related documents were 
classified did not prevent the Committee from obtaining them, 
however, either in redacted form (with portions blacked out) or in 
their entirety. In virtually all instances, the portions redacted pro- 
tected intelligence “sources” or “methods” from being identified, a 
longstanding practice the Committee recognizes as valid. In a few 
instances, the redacted information concerned deliberative process- 
es which the agencies sought to protect in order to assure that its 
personnel would not be inhibited in discussing the pros and cons of 
various pol icie s. V - ■■■ - . . : . 

Prior disclosure efforts 

In 1988, then-Congressman Bob Smith introduced legislation re- 
quiring the declassification of POW/MIA records. That effort was 
incorporated in ah ^ the Intelligence Authorization 

Act for FY 1989 which codified into law the DOD’s responsibility to 
provide to POW/MIA families any information “Which potentially 
correlated to their missing loved ones.” 

In 1990, Congressman Smith -introduced legislation (“the Truth 
bill”), co-sponsored by- more than 200 Members of the House of 
Representatives,- to require the release of airPOW/MIA informa- 
tion, including live-sighting reports, unless a determination was 
made that the release of a particular report would jeopardize the 
safe return of any American still held, or would invade the privacy 
of a primary next of Kin. Due to time constraints, no action on this 
legislation was taken by the 101st Congress. 

A day before the Committee was created, the Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1991 was signed into law. This measure included an 
amendment sponsored by Sen. John McCain that requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to declassify live-sighting reports or other infor- 
mation in DOD’ s custody about the location, treatment, or condi- 
tion of any Vietnam-era POW/MIA. It also requires that the de- 
classified information be made available in a suitable library-like 
location within the Washington, D.C. area for public review and 
photocopying. A second library for families’ use also will be estab- 
lished. McCain’s amendment protects families’ privacy rights, 
which reserve information correlated to a serviceman for his fami- 
ly’s use. 'v./.- ^'.-V v- y- ; -'\v ' : V\ 

Senate Joint Resolution 125 

The Committee’s widely shared concern about the declassifica- 
tion issue next was reflected in Senate Joint Resolution 125, which 
memorialized Congress’ intent to enact legislation directing federal 
departments and agencies tq make public, information relating to 
POWs or MIAS from World War II, the Korean Conflict, and the 
Vietnam Conflict. It also directed DoD to make a list of all people so 

Executive Order i2356, April 2, 1982. 
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classified. The joint resolution was agreed to by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1992 and by the House of Representatives on February 
26 . 1992. liiVap-^-2 giU 

Committee tasft /brce on declossi/ication 

As the Committee’s investigative efforts intensified, it recognized 
the need to press harder for declassification. In May 1992, the Com- 
mittee established a Task Force on Declassification, headed by Sen- 
ators Robb and Grassley to identify the POW/MIA documents 
needing declassification, prioritize them, and propose a schedule for 
their public release at the earliest possible date. > : 

The Task Force interviewed CDO representatives and learned 
that CDO’s initial intention was to declassify live-sighting reports 
first, and then, if approval by POW/MIA families was granted, de- 
classify some DIA and JCRC casualty, files; that was the limit of 
CDO’s declassification authority. On May 13, 1992, DoD transferred 
641 declassified live sighting reports to the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. which began indexing the reports for use by the 
public. Following initial review of its fi le s of ii ve^sig hting reports, 
DoD indicated to the Committee that approximately 1,600 first- 
hand live-sighting reports, and approximately 2,700 hearsay reports 
would be declassified by early fall 1992. 

The Task Force believed that declassification should go further 
and be done by other agencies as well— to the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Agency, the Service Intelligence 
Agencies, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Centra] Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Council, and the State Department among 
them. The Committee planned to include all of its own documents 
in the National Archives, but the use of classified materials in 
depositions and interrogatories required an additional effort to de- 
classify those depositions and interrogatories. 

On July 1, 1992, Senators Robb and Grassley recommended, and 
the Committee unanimously agreed to: ■ 

Transmit a letter to the President requesting expeditious de- 
classification of POW/MIA records from the Vietnam War; 

Direct the Chairman to introduce a resolution to the full 
Semite on declassifying POW/MlAs; 

Reconvene a Committee meeting within a month to evaluate 
progress and consider initiating alternative formal declassifica- 
tion means. 

Seriate Resolution 400 

The Committee’s alternative was contained in Senate Resolution 
400, adopted May 19, 1976. This never-before-tried avenue estab- 
lished the authority for the Senate to declassify, on its own initia- 
tive, information in its possession: 

Sec. 8. (a) The select committee may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, disclose publicly any infonnation in 
the possession of such committee after a determination by 
such committee that the public interest would be served by 
such disclosure. Whenever committee action is required to 
disclose any information under this section, the committee 
shall meet to vote on the matter within five days after any 
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member of the committee requests such a vote; No 
member of the select committee shall disclose any infor- 
mation, the disclosure of which requires a committee vote, 
prior to a vote by the committee on the question of the dis- 
closure of such information or after such vote except in ac- “ 
cordance with this section. 

(b) (1) In any case in which the select committee votes to 
disclose publicly any information which has been classified 
under established security procedures, which has been sub- 
mitted to it by the executive branch, and which the execu- 
; tive branch requests be kept secret, such committee shall 
notify the President of such vote. 

(2) The select committee may disclose publicly such im 
formation after the expiration of a five-day period follow- 
ing the day on which notice of such vote is transmitted to 

. - the President, unless, prior to. the expiration- of such five- 
day period, the President notifies the committee that he 
objects to the disclosure of such information, provides his 
reasons therefor, and certifies that the threat to the na- 
tional interest of .the United. States , posed by such..disclo- 
sure is vital and outweighs any public interest in the dis- 
. closure. .v':: - : V\ N::' 

(3) If the President notifies the select committee of his 
objections to the disclosure of such information as provided 
in paragraph^), such committee may, by majority vote, 
referthe question of the disclosure of such information to 
the -Senate for consideration, such information shall not r 
thereafter be publicly disclosed without leave of the 

;V; Senate. y ■■ ■ ; .• 

(4) Whenever the select committee votes to refer the 
question of disclosure of any information to the Senate 
under paragraph (3), the chairman shall, not later than 
the first day on which the Senate is in session following 
the day on which the vote occurs, report the matter to the 
Senate for its consideration. 

The primary drawbacks with S.R. 400 were: 

That it had not been tested; 

It required the material to be identified in advance— requir- 
ing the Committee to know exactly what it sought, rather than 
getting a wholesale declassification that may have produced 
documents whose existence was unknown; 

Only the materials in the Senate's possession could be de- 
; classified; and 

Putting the law into effect would require a vote of the full 

Thus, the Committee tried to obtain a wholesale declassification 
by asking the President for an executive order. 

Members* letter to President Bush 

To appeal for the best help in getting full declassification— by en- 
listing the aid of the Commander-in-Chief— the Committee sent a 
letter to President Bush oh July 1, 1992. It stated, in relevant part: 
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We are writing to request that you issue an executive , 
order to declassify and publicly release all documents, 
files, and other materials in the government's possession 
that relate to American POWs or MLAs lost in Southeast 

Mistrust and suspicion of the government’s role and ac- 
tions on POW/MIA matters through the years have hin- 
dered efforts to resolve questions related to our lost Ameri- 
can servicemen, and we believe declassifying documents 
will begin to provide POW/MIA families the answers they 
nee d deserve 

■ Pursuant to Section 1082 of the FY 1992-1993 National 
Defense Authorization Act, the Defense Department has 
begun to declassify certain documents, but the effort tar- 
gets only a fraction of POW/MIA materials in the govern- 
ment’s possession. We believe it is in the interests of all 
those concerned, to achieve much broader declassification, 
and have attached a list of documents that encompasses 
the full range of information that we believe should oe re- 
leased as expeditiously as possible. We reserve the right to 
„ add to our request should we desire additional documents L . 

. needed to complete our investigation. \ 

We understand that for reasons of national security, 
some materials to be released to the public require redac- 
tion. However, our investigation has convinced us that the 
vast majority of materials related to the POW/MIA issue 
now protected by the National Security Classification 
System could be released to thrpublic in full with abso- 
lutely no harm or risk to national security or to the fami- 
lies’ right to privacy. . . . 287 

Among the documents the Committee sought were the papers of 
Henry Kissinger, former Presidents Nixon Ford, Carter, Reagan 
and President Bush, WSAG minutes and other materials, live- 
sighting and other reports, casualty files (except as protected by 
families’ right to privacy), DIA’s historical, current, and intelli-, 
gence files, the files of top Administration officials, including 
former Secretaries of Defense Caspar Weinberger and Frank Car- 
lucci, wartime and post-war NSA product reports, service intelli- 
gence files, imagery files, and documents from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, CIA, NSC, and State Department. 288 The list was a starting 
point, Sen. Grassley explained in a statement to the full Senate: 

This list is by no means meant to be finite. During the i 
course of further investigation, we may discover additional 
batches of documents that are as yet unknown to us. If so, 
we intend to identify those documents and communicate 
our desire to add them to the list Our objective in creating 
the list was to be as specific as possible in defining the uni- 
verse of documents to be declassified, yet general enough 
to avoid precluding newly discovered documents from de- • 

; classification. 289 

* B T July 1, 1992 letter to President Bush. 

Attachment to Bush letter. 

Grassley floor statement, July 2, 1992. 
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Senate Resolution 324 

While the National League of Families condemned the move, re- 
sponse from POW/MIA families was overwhelmingly to demon- 
strate the support for declassification that the-Committee believed 
was widespread, it also sought the backing of the full Senate for its 
efforts. On July 2, 1992, Senators Robb and Grassley introduced 
Senate Resolution 324 which provided, in pertinent part: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the President of the 
United States expeditiously issue an Executive Order re- 
quiring all Executive Branch departments and agencies to 
declassify and publicly release without compromising U.S. 
national security all documents, files, and other mater ials 
pertaining to POWs and MIAs. 290 

In introducing the resolution, Sen. Grassley stated: 

. . ... ..... .... - The reasons this coMmitteej indeed the public arid, I 

believe the Senate support this request for declassification 
are self-evident. Mystery and suspicion have shrouded this 
issue from Day One. National security secrecy merely 

- : -'feeds-the suspicion ."';" 1 : 7 -- •—•••- . 

Let there be no doubt— in adopting this resolution, the 
Senate is firmly committing itself, in the public interest, to 
fall, public disclosure of all documents, safeguarding Only 
legitimate risks to national security and families’ right to 
.privacy. 291 - - ^ v . 

By a uiianimous vote 1 of96-0, the Senate agre<^ the resolu- 
tion. The Committee kept up the pressure to have relevant docu- 
ments declassified, sending one of many letters to the Executive 
Branch. 292 The letter set forth a timetable and a priority schedule, 
to be fully implemented— and all requested documents declassi- 
fied— by Oct. 31, 1992. 

Executive Order 12812 

President Bush lent his support to efforts to have declassify 
POW/MIA documents on July 22, 1992, as set forth in relevant 
part below: 

... by the authority vested in me as President by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States of America, 

I hereby order as follows: 

Section 1. All executive departments and agencies shall 
expeditiously review all documents, files, and other materi- 
als pertaining to American POWs and MIAslost in South- 
east Asia for the purposes of declassification in accordance 
with the standards and procedures of Executive Order No. 

Sec. 2. All executive departments and agencies shall 
make publicly available documents, files, ana other mate- 
rials declassified pursuant to section 1, except for those the 


■ SR 324. ':v ■ 

“> Ibid. ■ ■ . 

. *•* July 9. 1992 letter to the Preeident’i Deputy Up] Adriier end Special Aoutant for Na- 
tionii Secunty Affair*. 
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disclosure of which would constitute a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy or returnees, family members 
or POWs and MIAs, or other persons, or would impair the 
deliberative processes of the executive branch. 893 ; 

Central Document Office 

In December 1991, recognizing the scope of the Committee’s in- 
tended inquiry and in order to comply with the provisions of the 
McCain Arnehdinent, Defense Secretly Cheney created the POW/ 
MIA Central Document Office (CDO) under the Assistance Secre- 
tary of Defense Command Control, Communications and Intelli- 
gence. : \ ' .-■■■■ ■ ' : : ■ 

In compliance with Executive Order 12812, departments and 
agencies have begun the task of reviewing and declassifying, to the 
fullest extent possible, all documents, files, and other materials 
pertaining to American POWs and MIAs lost in Southeast Asia. 
CDO, which has coordinated most, but not all, of the declassifica- 
tion efforts; a November 1992 progress report detailed its accom- 
plishments: 

1. Responded to over 400 written Committee requests for 
records, documents, files, lists, memoranda, briefings, 
notes, summaries, and other material. Served as liaison be- 
tween the Committee and various DoD agencies in sched- 
uling depositions and arranging for witnesses at hearinp. 

2. Organized, trained, and equipped a staff of over 70 
military and civilian personnel to redact and declassify 
Vietnam-era records and other material requested by the 
Committee. ■ 

3. Expended over $2,000,000 in purchased services, sup- 
plies, maintenance, and utilities and rents (not including 
the salaries of over 70 DoD military and civilian person- 
nel). Specifically, 

a. Over 3,000,000 pages of copy paper and seven 
copying machines 

b. Over 28,800 rolls of correction tape used to redact 
sensitive intelligence sources and methods. (If laid end 
to end, this tape would extend over 318 miles, or 
almost five times around Washington’s beltway.) 

4. Driven over 7,000 miles in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area retrieving documents from over 20 archival stor- 
age sites and delivering specifically requested documents 

. to the Committee. 

5. Declassified over 60 depositions taken by Committee 
investigators to support open hearings and related activi- 
ties including coordinating with external agencies to de- 
classify non-DoD material. ■ 

6. Made available for committee review an estimated 1.5 
million pages of Vietnam-era records. Established ah “on 

'■■■V call” delivery and courier service for the Committee staff, 
delivering to the Committee offices 100-200 files daily, pro- 


t,a Executive Order, "Declassification and Release of Materials Pertaining to Prisoners of 
War and Missing in Action." 
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vided trained personnel to redact “on the spot” sensitive 
intelligence to facilitate the Committee’s investigation. 

7. Served as the focal point to coordinate declassification 
o f d ocum e nts wh ic h conta i ned mul tiple„agency_eq uities, in- 
cluding those of the Department of State, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, National Security Agency, National Securi- 
ty Council, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. . . . 294 

.• On Dec. 1, 1992, the DoD issued its mid-course review of CDO 
project. Portions of its report are set forth below: 

The task set by Congress required that the CDO: 

(1) Task Defense components for documents and support- 

Y, ing analysis; Y‘ YY;Y-: 

(2) Locate, retrieve and consolidate records per taining to 

V Vietnanwsra POW/MIAs; 

records, when required to protect 
sensitive sources and methods, prior to transfer to Con- 
gress; YY Y yYY YY YY YY Y 

(4) Prepare documents for public repository, and 
YY, (5) Serve as the focal point to respond to [Committee] re- 
quests for specific Vietnam-era POW/MIA related docu- 
VvY v ^merits.-.. Y Y 'Y ■ Y'/ /'■ Y *' ]■ Y Y-YY Y ■ Y Y : , 

In practice, the CDO devoted extraordinary amount of time, 
effort, and resources to support the [Committee], On a typical day, 
the CDO simultaneously ■ . Y'Y—.Y 

- Supported Committee investigators' review of classified files 
in CDO spaces; : ■ 

Transported classified files to the Office of Senate Security 
in the Capitol; ' Y:YJy 

Redacted files for Committee investigators on-the-spot in the 
Office of Senate Security; 

Delivered as many as 40,000 pages of declassified material to 
the Committee offices for investigators to review; 

Located, retrieved, and transported from local area archival 
storage facilities specific files requested by the Committee; and 

Answered literally dozens of Committee and investigator 
questions by telephone or fax. The committee submitted daily 
to the CDO as many as ten letters requesting information. 
Each letter contained up to 50 separate requests for docu- 
ments, lists, printouts, notes, minutes, and other forms of 
record material. The CDO has answered over 400 Committee 
letters requesting information by retrieving information from 
DoD sources at all levels and making it available to the Com- 
; mittee. 7:Y, Y.. :■ YY ; .• Y;Y YYYYYYYY'- Y -Y .Y’Y 

The Committee held eight sets of multiple-day hearings on 
POW/MIA related subjects during 1992. It frequently tasked the 
CDO, most often on short notice, to declassify hundreds of pages of 
specific reports to support these hearings. 

The CDO reviewed for declassification over 60 Committee deposi- 
tions of up to 250 pages each. Materials submitted by the Commit- 
tee for declassification often required multiple government agency 

1,4 Attachment to Andrews letter, November — , 1992. 
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review of each document, including the Central .Intelligence, 
Agency, and Department of State. The Committee encountered dif- 
ficulty in obtaining timely, multiple reviews and requested that the 

OX) serve as the government-wide focal point for coordinating this 

multi-agency review process: The CDO coordinated and completed 
all requested reviews, including the weekend delivery of declassi- 
fied depositions to former Cabinet officials. . 

The CDO also reviewed for declassification numerous documents 
the Committee requested which were originated by non-DoD agen- 
cies but reflected DoD equities. These included such organisations 
as the Central Intelligence Agency, National Security Council, 
State Department, Federal Bureau of Investigation and Drug En- 
forcement Agency. This material is conservatively estimated at 
10,000 pages. 29 * \ 

According to the CDO review, DoD’s obligations under the 
McC^" Amendment suffered;- at pubU^^ one^ 

sixth of the work due by November 1994 is complete. The review 
detailed progress on its McCain-Amendment duties: 

Simultaneously, and in response to the .disclosure re- 
quirement in Section 1082 of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act, the CDO provided over 100,000 pages of declas- 
sified material to the Federal Research Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress to be indexed and microfilmed for access 
by the public. The pace and volume of work accelerated in 
July when the .President directed, by _ Executive Order 

■ 12812, that all records pertaining to Vietnam-era POW/ 

M I A s be reviewed for declassification. This order enlarged 
the volume of material to be reviewed for declassification 
and public release to any estimated 1.5 million pages. 

As a result of the heavy workload imposed by the [Committee] 
during late 1991 and 1992, the majority of the original task levied 
by Congress in Section 1082 remains to be completed. 

DIA records include over 17,500 source files from Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. To date, the CDO has declassified 1,613 source files 
(9 percent). The frequent interruptions of source file declassifica- 
tion to support Committee requests have hampered an accurate 
production estimate on source file declassification. An 

The second major collection of records covered by Section 1082 
are the DIA, service, and Joint Task Force-Full Accounting casual- 
ly files. In compliance with Section 1082 family consent require- 
ments, the CDO drafted and coordinated the submission, through 
the service casualty officers, of letters to the designated next-of-kin 
of the 2,266 unaccounted for servicemen requesting consent to re- 
lease to the library of Congress records pertaining to the service- 
men’s location, treatment, or condition. To date: 

871 (38 percent) have granted consent; 

187 (8 percent) have denied consent; . , , , 

62 (3 percent) have withheld consent; next-of-kin have asked 
to be provided a completed, declassified file prior to providing 
a decision granting or denying consent; these files have been 

111 Report on COO, Dec. 1, 1992. 
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declassified and submitted, through the service casualty offi- 
' cers, to the appropriate next of kin. 

No reply has been received from the remaining 1,146 (51 per- 
-cent); a second follow-up letter has been sent-by the service 
casualty officers as a good-faith effort to elicit a response. 

In summary, the CDO has supported the Committee’s inves- 
tigation with a totally unconstrained document location, re- 
trieval, declassification, and delivery (courier) service. 

The results of the Committee’s efforts to declassify POW/MIA in- 
formation are unparalleled in U.S. history. When the declassifica- 
tion process is complete, well over one million pages of previously 
classified information will have been made available to the public. 

The investigation met significant resistance from certain agen- 
cies of the U.S.- Government in the release and declassification of ' 
' the requested materials: o-. V' 

The DIA refused to declassify the “sources” and “methods” 
which they had used to build up their files. The Committee un- 
V derstood the grounds for not declassifying these materials to 
the general public since the sources lives could be endangered, 
information resources compromised or hard-won crypto-analy- 
sis work lost It was less understandable why the DIA refused 
to disclose the names of sources to appropriately cleared staff 
of the Committee so the_ source’s. story could be checked with 
the-original source. _ , .ir ...... 

The CIA initially refused to allow even appropriately cleared 
members of the Committee staff to review past and current 
operational files (with the notable exception of a detention 
camp in Laos). This matter was partially resolved in December 
when a single selected staff member was allowed to review the 
files. ■; -■ 'v V- ;•> 

dA officials did not allow the Committee to have access to 
their Presidential Daily Briefs. Instead, they reviewed the doc- 
uments themselves for POW content and wrote short summa- 
ries of POW related material. These summaries were made 
available to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Also, the dA did not allow Committee investigators to 
have access to the Executive Registry which are the DCFs per- 
sonal office files. . 

The NSC refused to allow anyone but Senators to review the 
current administration files and limited the review of past ad- 
ministration files to the Staff Director, Chief Counsel and 
three senior staff members. 

The DoD refused to allow anyone but the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman to review the POW returnee debriefings from 
1973. This was in spite of a release that the Committee had ob- 
tained from several hundred of the POW returnees involved. 

The DoD OSD/ISA initially refused to provide certain cur- 
rent files to the staff of the Committee, but later allowed 
access. The Committee was disturbed to learn, through inter- 
nal CDO E-Mail notes, that ISA had intentionally delayed pro- 
viding files in order to pre-screen them. 
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The Nixon Archives refused to allow access by the Commit- 
. tee to any of the Watergate tapes that had been requested. 

Former President Nixon's refusal to allow even the most limit- 
~ ed access in the "face of repeated requestsrletters and en^ 
treaties at the highest levels caused the Committee to draw 
sound unfavorable inferences about the actions of the former 
President on tihis issue. 

It is unfortunate that the former President had the power to 
limi t the access and frustrate the wishes of a constitutionally 
created Committee of Congress to what was clearly the best 
evidence available. "■ •; ■ 

The C ommi ttee believes that it has had access to the main mate- 
rials on POW/MIA issues within the control of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. However, it should be noted that the Committee relied on 
the go<^ faith jmmpliance of the agencies and departments to its 
subpoenas and requests. The Committee had neither the ability nor 
desire to storm into a department or agency and “sei2e” its files for 
its review. ' 

In a Go vernment of laws, the Committee relied upon the lawful 
compliance of the agenda and departments and found its reliance 
well-fo und ed. The areas listed tiove illustrate this: where the 
agency or department would not comply on a good-faith basis, the 
issue was joined and the department or agency and the Committee 
resolved it in a manner acceptable to the Committee. 

The only significant area of non-compliance occurred with re- 
spect to the Watergate tapes, where former President Nixon’ s at- 
torneys were able to frustrate the desire of the Committee to 
review the tapes for POW/MIA discussions. 

Summary 

The declassification effort has opened a substantial body of evi- 
dence to public scrutiny, but declassification cannot provide all of 
the answers. For the U.S. Government and its dtizens, the facts 
contained in these documents require a judgment. The answers are 
notin the blaeked-out portions of some U.S. document; if there are 
answers, they are in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

. PUBLIC AWJUtENESS CAMPAIGN 

The problem of Americans in enemy hands was a visible and 
painful reminder of the Vietnam Ware cost. Uncertainties about 
the prisoners and missing combined with the numbers who came 
home in body bags to erode public support for the war. 

Vietnam had signed the Geneva Convention governing treatment 
of prisoners of war. In an apparent attempt to circumvent the 
Geneva Convention, Americans captured by the Vietnamese were 
regarded as “international bandits” or “air pirates;” within the 
prison system, they were referred to as “criminals,” the American 
public learned after Operation Homecoming. , 

Given Vietnamese rejection of any limit on their treatment of 
American prisoners, families were prepared to believe stories about 
abusive treatment of their kin. When the Vietnamese broadcast 
antiwar statements made by, or attributed to, American prisoners, 
their cvnical manipulation intensified the anger of Americans at 



home. Even when Hanoi released Americans in 1968, it sought to 
manipulate public opinion by releasing the POWs to war protesters 
instead of to U.S. authorities. 

When the Nixon Administration took office in 1969, the Vietnam 
War dominated American politics. Having promised a plan where- 
by the U.S. could bring the war to a close, the Nixon Administra- 
tion had to balance international needs against domestic support 
and questions about the fate of Americans missing in Southeast 
Asia posed a severe complication— and an opportunity. 

The Nixon Administration found one solution for the two related 
problems— how to gain better treatment for American prisoners, 
and how to maintain public support for the war until it could be 
favorably ended— a publicity campaign: 

Two months after Nixon took office in 1969, Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird demonstrated the United States’ new policy on Amer- 
ican prisoners and. the U.S. thrust the plight of the prisoners into 
the public spotlight. 

Laird’s decision was controversial at the outset. Some critics 
thought the prisoners would be better served by quiet efforts 
rather than a public campaign. In this view, shared by Kissinger 
and Averill Harriman, public criticism would only harden the Viet- 
namese and Lao positions, and make it harder to negotiate on this 
and related issues. This position was especially attractive to those 
who assumed the Vietnam War would be a short one. 

Other observers, among them Laird, noted that a quiet approach 
had hot brought positive results yet, and argued that the Vietnam- 
ese were using prisoners to manipulate American public opinion. 
POW/MIA families long had pressed the case for more public sup- 
port. In late 1966, Sybil Stockdale, wife of Admiral James Stock- 
dale, began organizing meetinp among wives of downed pilots. 
Eventually, they obtained some official attention from DoD. In Oc- 
tober 1968, the American media picked up the story of how few let- 
ters from prisoners had been allowed out by the Vietnamese— only 
623 since the beginning of the war from 108 prisoners. 

Laird introduced new attention to POWs publicly on May 19, 
1969, by highlighting North Vietnam’s refusal to provide a list of 
prisoners and strongly criticizing their position at a press confer- 
ence: 

I am deeply shocked and disappointed by this cruel re- 
sponse of ranoi’s representative to such a basic request for 
humanitarian action. Hundreds of American wives, chil- 
dren, and parents continue to live in a tragic state of un- 
certainty caused by the lack of information concerning the 
fate of their loved ones. This needless anxiety is caused by 
the persistent refusal by North Vietnam to release the 
names of U.S. prisoners of war. 

I want to reaffirm the continuing hope that Hanoi will 
provide a list of American prisoners and permit a free flow 
of mail between U.S. prisoners of war and their families. 
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We continue to urge the immediate release of sick and 
wounded prisoners, the neutral inspection of prisoner of 
war facilities, and the prompt release of all American pris- 
oners. 296 — — — — t tt — 

The same month, the Viet Cong put forward a 10-point peace 
plan stating that prisoner releases would have to be negotiated by 
the parties to the conflict as a part of the total settlement of the 
war. Similarly, North Vietnam argued that repatriation of prison- 
ers must wait until the end of hostilities. The U.S. position was 
consistent with the provisions of the Geneva Accords, although not 
heavily supported by precedent. ■ 

Search for allies : .. 

That year, the U.S. Government sought to bring the issue to 
international attention, including by pressing for United Nations- 
resolutions and action by the Soviet and Chinese Government, 
allies of— and potential conduits to— the Hanoi Government. 

Similarly, the State Department stressed the Geneva Convention 
on Prisoners of War, generating a debate over North Vietnam’s 
reservations about that Convention. In general, North Vietnam 
argued that the conflict was not a war, and the Geneva Convention 
did not apply— an argument not widely accepted by the interna- 
tional community. Hanoi also argued that the prisoners were war 
criminals, , and thus not entitled to the protection of the Geneva 
Convention. ' . 

The Nixon Administration also worked with a variety of private 
organizations, including the fledgling National League of Families. 
By the end of the first year, it added an informal partnership with 
VIVA, which originally supported a policy of victory in Vietnam 
that had evolved into a POW/MIA awareness promotion. In 1970, 
DoD also dealt with the Committee of Liaison with Families of 
Prisoners and Missing (COLIAFAM), which opposed the war but 
was able to provide for exchange of mail with POWs. By 1972, sev- 
eral regional organization also became devoted to supporting 
POW/MIAs as anticipations of their seemingly imminent return 
grew. > ■ ' , ■■ . ; ,■ V ■ ' >, , ■ . ■ 

H. Ross Perot 

In the Fall of 1969, Secretary of the Navy John Warner ap- 
proached H. Ross Perot to discuss the POW/MIA issue. Perot told 
Committee investigators that at that time Warner, Perot’s friend, 
and Warner’s aide (Col. William Leftwich) visited at length about 
the POW issue. Warner arranged for Perot to talk with Col. Chap- 
pie James of the DoD, which in turn led to a meeting with Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Capen. Eventually, Perot said he talked 
with Kissinger, who asked him to mount a private effort to assist 
American prisoners. The objective was to embarrass the North Vi- 
etnamese into improving treatment of American prisoners to im- 
prove their chance of surviving. Col. Alexander Haig was Perot’s 
liaison with the NSC, he said. 


Pentagon prm conference, May 19, 1969. 
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Perot said he responded vigorously to the White House request, 
launching a spectacular mission that Christinas. A chartered plane 
was loaded with carefully designed packages for each prisoner even 
for the m issing s o as to avoid the a ppe arance of havin g decided 
their fate, no matter how strong the evidence of death. At the same 
time, Perot financed a trip to Paris for POW wives and children, 
where they appealed directly to the Vietnamese mission there. 

At home,- Perot founded "United We Stand,” 297 a POW/MIA 
awareness group with chapters in most states, Which coordinated a 
letter campaign to the Vietnamese mission in Paris. Later, Perot 
learned from returned prisoners that their treatment did improve 
in dii^t correlation with his efforts. 298 

A further discussion of the impact of Mr. Perot’s work during 
these years can be found in chapter 7 of this report. 

POW bracelets 

The most memorable private effort was distribution of bracelets 
engraved with the name of American POW/MIAs. Begun by Voices 
in Vital America (VIVA) and headed at the time by Carol Bates, 
this approach raised millions , of dollars for travel by families to 
Paris and Moscow to repeat Perot’s 1969-70 efforts. VIVA also 
staged POW/MIA rallies, with guarded help from the DoD. 

Nearly a million bracelets have been distributed during the cam- 
paign and since, according to the League. 

Son Toy raid {..li . ; 

The Nixon Administration’s effective use of the Son Tay raid 
supported its efforts to promote public awareness. Launched under 
the most stringent secrecy in late November 1970, the raid pene- 
trated North Vietnam to the prison site at Son Tay, some 75 miles 
west of Hanoi. The raiders ibade their way in, found an empty 
prison, and flew out. 

Subsequently, with genuine heroes to fed, the country celebrated 
the effort and honored the j»rticipants. The message that the U.S. 
was capable of such an action, and the connection between their 
efforts and the plight U.S. POWs endured was obvious and over- 
came the mission’s failure to rescue POWs. The Nixon Administra- 
tion also used nationwide commemorations to undergird the public 
awareness efforts. 

OPERATION HOMECOMING 

To date, the United States’ best opportunity to learn about the 
fates of unaccounted-for servicemen came in February and March 

1972, when 591 Americans were returned during Operation Home- 
coming. . 

Of the 591 POWs returned between February 12 and April 1, 

1973, 457 returned from North Vietnam, 122 from South Vietnam, 
nine from Laos, and, following additional diplomatic negotiations, 
three returned from China. 

,#T Perot teitimony, Aug. 12, 1992. In 1992, the group became the vehicle for Perot's bid for 
the U.S. presidency. 

•uibil .. 




In all, 566 were servicemen — 325 were from the Air Force, 138 
belonged to the Navy, 77 were Army and 26 were Marines. The 25 
civilians were members of various U.S. Government agencies. 

The Vietnamese listed 55 as having died in captivity; returning - 
POWs put the number at 111. On April 13, 1973 the Pentagon an- 
nounced that there was no evidence that any more U.S. POWs 
were still alive in Indochina. 29 ? During this same period, however, 
the DOD’s Homecoming Center at Clark Air Force Base (the 
Center) reported that returning POWs had provided information 
indicating that 156 servicemen ,7 may have died in captivity". ; 

POWs' view . . V. 

In captivity, American servicemen made learning the names of 
fellow prisoners the highest priority and pledged to each other that 
they would all go home together. - 

: Admiral James Stockdale, who won a presidential citation for his 
service to the U.S. while the senior officer held captive, 300 said the 
pledge was central to POWs’ survival, because it kept them going 
through unspeakable torture and other adversity: 

In the matter of accountabihty for Americans in the : 
prisons of North Vietnam, what appears to be chaotic to 
the outside after-the-fact investigators seemed by contrast 
comparatively orderly to the self-governing, self-accounting 
body of Yanks who spent considerable time there. Self-gov- 
erning, self-accounting. That’s important. It had to be a ^ 

■ ■ team operation. ;v : : M 

We who struggled for years to maintain unity over self, 
keeping, memorizing, cross-checking names of all Ameri- 
cans physically sighted or whispered to or tapped with, we 
had stringent requirements to get into the system. It 
couldn’t be hearsay, it couldn’t be anything. The guy had 
to have been seen or whispered to or had some physical 
contact with somebody. 

Found in those dungeons— all of this activity found in 
those dungeons* a meaning of life centered on being your 
brother’s keeper emerged, keeping a memorialized chronol- 
ogy of contacts and acquaintances that could some day, 


See discussion of President Nixon’s statement to the nation and Dr. Roger Shields's state- 


ment in the Paris 
*°° The award, bestowed by Presii 


if and numbers chapter. 

, jnt Gerald Fori is: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life, above and beyond the call of 
duty; 4 September 1969, while senior Naval officer in the prisoner of war camps of North Viet- 
nam, recognized by his captors as the leader in the prisoners of war resistance to interrogation 
and in the refusal to participate in propaganda exploitation, Rear Admiral, then Captain, Stock- 
dale, was singled out for interrogation and attendant torture after he was detected in a covert 
communications attempt . ■ . - 

“Sensing the start of another purge and aware that his earlier efforts at self-disfiguration to 
dissuade his captors from exploiting him for propaganda purposes, had resulted in cruel and 
agonizing punishment, Rear Admiral Stockdale resolved to make himself a symbol of resistance 
regardless of personal sacrifice. 

-He deliberately inflicted a near mortal wound to his person in order to convince his captors 
of his willingness to give up his life rather than capitulate. He was subsequently discovered and 
revived by the North Vietnamese, who convinced of his indomitable spint, abated in their em- 
ployment of excessive harassment and torture toward all of the prisoners of war. 


‘'Ey his heroic action at great peril to himself, he earned the ever! 
fellow prisoners and of his country. Rear Admiral Stockdale’# valiant leade: . 

nary courage in a hostile environment sustained and enhanced the finest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service. 1 


of his 
ip and extraordi- 



God willing, when papers and pencils were available, allow 
you to present to the world a history, in the worst case, of 
who was last known to be where. 

There were four- very tough years from late ’65 through 

late ’69 when many of us were in solitary most of the time, 
under the gun of a carrot-and-stick extortion and torture 
program, when the deepest fear in many of our hearts was 
to be stashed in isolation in some part of this prison or one 
of the satellites, where you could scream to the top of your 
lungs and nobody would understand English, to be stashed 
in isolation, there to expire by one means or another leav- 
ing ho audit trail with your surviving comrades that mi ght 

some day reach your family as a creditable account of your 
last days. \‘c : ■■/■■■' 

Morbid stuff, but real, and in the last instance, the trig- 
ger that in the strange high-mindedness of solitary exist- 
ence drove many of us to be compulsive communicators, 
risking all, sometimes when you couldn’t be sure the hall 
was cleared of guards, to get a position report out of who 
you were and what your predicament was, and we’d do 
that . with that old shave and haircut and our code that 
was initiated, that message initiated by that second nature 
tap code we had so luckily inherited from the reconstruct- 
ed faint memories of a fellow prisoner named Smitty 
Harris. : \ ,v ; 7v 

•ft was not part of a— the Government never came up 
with -that. This was prisoner-generated from a memory, 
from an enlisted prisoner in Korea that an Air Force cap- 
tain named Smitty Harris remembered talking to him 
about. That was our lifeline. 

What started in August 1964 with the imprisonment of 
Ev Alvarez in cell 24 off the Heartbreak Courtyard in Hoa 
Lo Prison in downtown Hanoi, he the first American air 
crewman captured in North Vietnam, grew over the years 
to hundreds of Air Force, Navy, and Marine pilots and 
backseaters attuned to one another’s presence only by t hat 
tap code, but kept not only in the hub of the North Viet- 
nam prison system, this Hoa Lo Prison, but spilled over 
into a family of satellite prisons, some few within the city, 
but several in the countryside within a radius of some 60 
miles from that old French prison, Ministry of Justice and 
its companion piece, Hoa Lo Prison. ... 

Americans were picked out, blindfolded and handcuffed, 
and shuttled around in Jeeps during the night, totally up- 
rooted and taken away from what had become their dear- 
est friends, clinging to that memory list of 100 or 200 or 
eventually 300 or more alphabetically arranged names of 
those they knew to have been seen, tapped with, or whis- 
pered with in that private American Hoa Lo universe of 
ours, while in the meantime our underground resistance 
organizations coalesced, became disciplined, resolute and 
effective, and then inevitably fell to purges and were dis- 
persed when these organizations were compromised or 



became so effective that they threatened the commissar’s 
fulfilling the prop^anda quotas of the general staff. 

Build an organization and have it torn down. Build an 
organization and have it torn down: That was the rhythm — 
of our lives. The American prison population grew, the 
cycles continued, and familiar names kept popping up at 
Hoa Lo Prison. It was our loop, and the same names kept 
going round and round.. 

But it was the Son Tay Raid of November 1970 that 
prompted the North Vietnamese to bring them all— all of 
these chickens out in the satellite camps back, all back to 
Hoa Lo Prison, where in January 1971 every American 
prisoner— with two exceptions which I’ll cover in a 
minute— where every American prisoner who had ever 
been sighted, whispered to, tapped to by any other Ameri- 
can over the last 6V& years were all locked up in a ring of- - 
contiguous large cell blocks around the largest west court* 
yard of Hoa Lo prison, and it’s half the prison. 

The prison occupies about a square block, and this is 
. . almost a half a block, and there we were, a place we im* 
mediately named Camp Unity, 342 of us. That was— the 
time was January 1971. . . . ■ 


There were some exceptions, Stockdale added, 501 and some 
groups were kept separate: 

Little did we 342, in our splendid isolation of that Janu- 
ary 1971, know that a new mixture of American prisoners 
was being brought up to Hanoi, not Just flight crews that 
had been the case all those first 6% years, but Army and 
Marine troops. Prisoners from South Vietnam and a few 
from Laos were being moved in unbeknownst to us and 
only known to Ted Guy. 

We and these last were never mixed until Operation 
Homecoming was effectively underway, but by 1971 the 
war was in a new phase. Of course, more shot-down flight 
crewmen would join us late ’71 and '72, and particularly a 
few they took over in 1973, what I call the second air war 
in Vietnam. Three Marines, for instance, joined us, 24 
Navy, and something just short of 100 Air Force, counting 
what were the B-52’s. . , . ■ ■ 

We memorized the shot-down pilots as their names came 
in, but my memory of them and their numbers is nowhere 


* 01 Stockdale'i testimony continued: 

option*. At the time the 342 shared tap tales of reunion between these big cell 
Wocks the master name lift was actually 851 people sighted in the last 6V4 years, or tapped to. 
Where were the other nine? 

EfckJ werejs group we called the Lonely Hearts, eight who had been part of us and shared 
opmradcuup with us but were now known by us to be dead or dvine. and them «u Ana ntW « 


i but were now known 


dead or dying, and there was one other, a 


i ' ,.r .7 r - T7 r “7 . lUU WHO UUO UUtei, B 

beutgiaht colonel name? Ted Guy, who had been taken away from Hoa Lo. 
blindfolded and handcuffed in the jeep in the night the previous spring. We knew that We had 
that fond of aceount^iHty. We knew Guy was gone. Hundreds of people in there, but Guy was 
cone. We remembered that. •■■■' 

. . ; Now, let me clear up these nine. We would never see the Lonely Hearts again, but all 
eight of their bodies would get home about the time that we would, two yean later, and as for 
Ted Guy, we widow him on Operation Homecoming. He was a Lao ihootdown. We had five of 
fbemjnwfi51. In June 1970, he had been taken toa camp named Farnsworth where he-we 
learned this later— where he joined American captives marched up from South Vietnam. 



as vivid as those of my 6% year sample which I’m concen- 
trating on, because that is the— that’s the centerpiece. 
That went all the way, Men who went through storms of 
isolation and torture and lost track of nobody . 351 of them. 

We all came home together, as we promised each other 
we would, but it was 9 and not 8 that came home in body 
bags because Marine Warrant Officer John Frederick, 
alive and well at our muster in January of ’71, died of an 
illness a year later. Ted Guy, Of course, joined in and 
filled in wherever the number of living— and kept the 
number of living at 342. 

Nothing untoward happened to the additional 125 or so 
live pilots that joined us that last year— no abductions— 
and that group brought up the rear at Homecoming, which 
was desig n ed t o b e first-in, first-out. 302 ^ ^ 

In addition to increasing the U.S. Government’s information 
about life in prison, the returning prisoners brought painful news 
about the difficulties they faced even before they got to the prison 
system. As Stockdale testified: 17 ; , 

Now, I’ve said nothing about Americans who died after 
they pulled the ejection handle or before they were cap- 
tured, or after they were captured and before they got to 
the. gate of Hoa Lo, and I expect there were many. 

For most of my imprisonment, I carried the name of a 
.Navy Lieutenant* Randy Ford, who one of my fellow pris- - 
oners at Hoa Lo told me he whispered to in the darkness 
at a holding point near Vinh on the way to prison. He said 
Ford was badly injured and [he] never caught sight of him, 
but the way he was moaning and barely talking, and prob- 
ably would not make it to prison alive. 

There were lots of people out there like that, I think. 
Ford did not [make it to the prison system], but I noticed— 

I kept track. His remains were returned to the States. 

Another witness, Donnie Collins, described the ordeals her hus- 
band, Thomas E. Collins HI, suffered before getting to the prison 
system: / 1 - ; : >'7 \ \ 

Tom doesn’t talk about the war and what went on 
there. . . . But he did tell me that he went down just short 
of the target, which was a bridge. The airplane was rolling 
at 1,000 feet when he went out of it. He got his backseater 
out. But he was almost— the plane was almost upside 
down when he went out, which basically ejected him into 
the ground. It broke his back. 

He crawled off under a bush and waited. The townspeo- 
ple came out, not too happy to see him, but maybe thrilled 
top because they beat him severely. After they beat him 
severely, he was taken into the village and ques- 
tioned. . . . When he ejected was the number-one time he 
could possibly have not made it to Hanoi. Number two 

•“Ibid. 
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toe was when the villagers decided to beat him unmerci- 

toe ^as when he was taken in and ques- 

taken out. He was beaten. That’s the next toe. Taken out 
and put in front of the firing squad the next toeJHe w^ 
bac ^. Atthis toe he was deaf. They had 
him until they burst his eardrums. He was one 

m!aKi ra 7 piece me ?J ^° m heat to toe, unable to walk 

S'M 

Now, this isn’t enough. He survived all that. Two weeks 
later, they put him m a truck to take him to Hanoi and 
-way^-there-rtheT track- warto^ 
troops. Both times, he said, had they had a direct hit there 
was gasoline in the back of the tVuTwhSTthey wt?e 

h Th^f h *ve not made it both times. 

iJS-t 7 • wasn t enough-the truck fell through the 

bndg^ dumping Mm into the river with his hands and feet 
tied. And just before he took his last breath thev^foS 
v^ P ” ve {’>.“ the dark of night, and pulled him 
f ° r He finally made it to Hanoi. !T 
During all this period of time, Tom could have been on 

the prison system, and never made it into the 

frn^ifnT “ Hanoi “d caused trouble, he was moved 
from camp to camp. He was not really in the bie svstem 

outan?ni!t^im £!? P th t y ever ^ They tooklhL 
out and put him there because he was a. good communica- 
tor and set up communications [among American POWsl 
So, they never wanted him to be antw^ sdtw i,,i 

kept movinrhim from pkce to ^la“tol^ ^ S 

and al£^<*2 °“ 

a j .^ae *ept many tunes in a cave of "one-stem*>rs ” 
And those of you who have been in Vietnam knovnwhat 
T “eant that he was just one step 
the cave. At tta ttoe 1h? 
KSf' WM sipied he was not in Hanoi. He was 
up on the border and had to be brought Wk 

x p one w hen an American Congr essman sugg e sted 
to General Giap that the best thing to d?w“to?mS 

Vietnam so that they woSd^ot 
th *im that to heart Jnd fiSened 
the other POWs to the power pSS 
make sure that the Americans didn’t bomb that H* kWn<r 
tore imti. he nearly died vdth the S SSS 
ting into his wrists. When he was at the St ofdSh 
&J&***, toy took him down and moved him in 

his Sm° v S SSI '“ ment ' “ ** *4 •*$. of : : 



Tom only survived because he is the toughest h uman 
being inside that I have ever known. If I had to go to hell 
today and only had one person I could choose to take with 
me, I would take Tom and go gladly. 303 


Debriefings v-." ■- 

Phase I of Operation Homecoming was the POWs’ repatriation. 
The exit point for all but nine returned POWs was Hanoi. 

Phase II of Operation Homecoming was debriefing at Clark Air 
Force Base by the Joint Debriefing and Casualty Reporting Center 
(JDCRC), under the direction of CINCPAC. JDCRC had representa- 
tives from each military service. Civilian :and foreign returnees 
were debriefed by the Service with which they were associated or 
by members of the U.S. Embassy, Manila. Each Service handled its 
own debriefings, differing in approach, but following common de- 
briefing ixistructions. The Aimy and"Marine Corps used profession- 
al intelligence debriefers whose sole job was debriefing. The Navy 
and Air Force used a combination of escort and debriefer. The 
Navy used only Air Intelligence Officers. Air Force escort/de- 
briefers were not chosen from specific specialties; - 

The Committee attempted to examine the process of debriefing 
returning POWs at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines, and 
again when they returned to the U.S. to determine: 

The objectives of the debrief program; , ; % 

Its planning— what assets were devoted to the task and how 
were they organized, deployed and funded? — - 

Its implementation— how adequately DoD debriefed the 
POW returnees and how well they processed the POW/MIA 
debrief reports. What all-source information was requested and 
collected by DIA as a result of the debriefs? How were leads 
(such as names, photos, etc.) followed? How fully were the de- 
briefing results reported to the Executive Branch and Con- 


DIA made no final report aggregating the results of the individ- 
ual debriefings after Operation Homecoming. 3 ? 4 While DoD has 
provided a substantial amount of material to the Committee, the 
collection suffered with the passage of time. Without a final report, 
and without complete files and access to information, it is difficult 
to fully assess the adequacy of Operation Homecoming debriefings 
nearly 20 years after the fact. 

The returnees were processed in five cycles. Each group consisted 
of 20-150 returnees, arriving at 8-10 day intervals. The debriefs 
were transcribed, edited by the senior officer of each service, and 
transmitted. When a returnee’s debriefing was completed, the in- 
telligence packet, including the debriefing tape, transcribed debrief 
and/or assessment report, would be assembled and sent by the 
escort officer for relay to the appropriate CONUS hospital. 

A summary of the debriefings included: 

Return^ debriefed: 

324 

1.28 


Collins testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 

* M Letter, DoD POW/CDO U-1482, dated November 4, 1992. 
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German civilians 
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Total 

Returnees not debriefed: 


71 

22 

23 

2 

2 

1 

583 


VW»M lUCUlVOt 

USMG higher HQ directed ' *:•:*;•• • * 

tJSAhjX r m ^ 4 

Total ......... 305 11 

ft.^w>k 0n J m l* tee a great deal about the debriefing process 

°f Admiral and Mrs. Stockdale-Sf S 
fj 1 ^. POW wives were never debriefed bv DIA arid tKnf Admiral 
Stoclcdaie s debriefing was limited: to his 5&. iaiiS debS? 

Senator Dascmle. . Do I understand, Mrs. Stockdale 
ver ^ debriefed officially by the Peder' 

ne ^, ST 0 cp)AiJB, I think you understand correctly, yes 

^Senator Daschle. And Admiral Stockdale, to what 

hfnu^ 6 ^iLS 611 debriefed - even in subsequent years, 
StioS yb0dy ’ 88 We ^ to Pat togetherkr batin’ 

Stockdale. Nothing but my initial debrief 

Phase III debriefings were conducted in the United States 
i ^ symposium was held June 20-23, 1973 to discuss lesson* 
earned. Hie panelists thought the debriefings were accomplished 
without major problems, although some debriefers comolained that 

mid insuffiaent stress was given to baac deb riefing technimiag 
Rapport between the POW and his debrieferfacilitetek 

.ttempJrS Sa M ^ 

spught to achieve good rapport by matching the debriefer and POW 

^ w^~ d x: 

to discuss information which they 
had not been directed to gather and commit to memorv This stum 
bling block was removed when senior POWs d™& them to 
relate their entire experience to debriefere ected tiiem to 

thc ^?! 1 ^ J ? int .P ebriefing * nJ Casualty Ee- 

««T^im^ lt A ^ B . 5 nd - * 1 “' f ° r th * Se retUn ’“ s "° tbei "* *- 
l*^" 0 '* ofAW „ d Mre ^dale, on ^ 

fomi^S^O^ma. Pl “ oner of War Studies, Lessons Loaned Symposium, San Diego, Cali- 
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Suspicions have surrounded the debriefing of returned POWs for 
nearly 20 years, primarily because access has been restricted based 
on debriefing agreements with the returnees. 308 Did the govern- 
ment leave men behind? Did “key officials know it? WerlTtlw Te^ 
turnees told to not report certain information? Was the prison 
system a closed circle of knowledge; could there have been separate 
prison systems not known to the returning POWs? Was the Ameri- 
can public told the truth? 

Debriefing results 

Life in captivity 

Post-Homecoming debriefings and a DIA Intelligence Appraisal 
of them, now unclassified, provide a summary of the prisoners of 
war’s experience in Southeast Asia. 309 

• : Captivity ranged from several hours in South Vietnam to more 
than eight years in the North. Most servicemen were captured 
during the height of the bombing of the North between 1966 and 
1968. POWs captured prior to December 1971 were known as the 
"Old Guys.” The majority of POWs were Air Force and Navy pilots 
shot down over North Vietnam and virtually all were captured 
within minutes because they descended directly into populated 
areas. Many suffered ejection injuries and shock which made eva- 
sion impossible; while others evaded successfully for up to 12 days. 
Evasion in Laos was somewhat easier and many more downed 
airmen were recovered in the sparsely populated and otherwise 
more permissive environment. POWs captured in Laos and taken 
to North Vietnam had spent less than three weeks in Laos itself. 

The PEG returned 122 U.S. POWs; 28 were released in South 
Vietnam. All but one had been captured by the Viet Cong and de- 
tained near the Cambodian border and the last POW was held in 
the Delta region. The remaining 94 POWs were captured north of 
Da Lat City after 1968 and moved to North Vietnam for detention. 

Living conditions in the South were primitive and life was hard. 
POWs often were chained or bound for long periods, primarily as a 
security precaution. Movement was frequent and involved walking 
several weeks between camp sites, and the daily survival routine 
varied little through the years. There was no overall policy or sys- 
tematic torture of POWs in South Vietnam, but treatment varied 
by individual camp commanders and guards. It was more difficult 
to survive captivity in the South, but escape was easier, and 26 
POWs (about 12 percent) captured in the South escaped. 

Treatment in North Vietnam varied over three eras. Until late 
1965, there was little use of torture. From late 1965 until late 1969, 
torture and mistreatment was common. Beginning in late 1969, tor- 
ture and mistreatment declined. "Camp rules” were the basis for 
punishment, and they specified that all American POWs were 
criminals. This was consistent with North Vietnamese protests 

30 ■ letter, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Command, Control, Communications and Intelli- 
gence, dated January 15, 1992. 

361 DIA Intelligence Appraisal, DIAIAPPR 35-73, dated 8 May 1973, subject; A Summary of 
Prisoner of War Experience in Southeast Asia, A Briefings and a 1973 7602 Air Intelligence 
Group Brief on Captivity in South East Asia. 
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servicemen named by returnees had not returned from Southeast 
Asia. 3 12 Upon the; Committee’s request, DIA prepared a case-by- 
case review of these 51 cases and 313 determined that 51 names in 
the USAF listing were inaccurately correlated: 3 1 4 A summary ac- 
companying the DIA review explained: 

These debriefs were reviewed for intelligence value im- 
; mediately after Operation Homecoming in 1973. It must be 
emphasized that the returnees were asked for information 
they may possess on unaccounted for Americans, not just 
for information on known prisoners of war: 

Of the 51 listed, the following observations remain true: 

Many POWs reported on individuals they perso nall y saw 
dead. ] - 

Many names reported to debriefers were heard in the prison 

communi(Mtion. system; when . investigated after. Operation 

Homecoming, most of these reports were cleared: 

Many reports came from queries by one individual, 
about what happened to a particular individual; they were 
v q uestions, not an swe rs. (58 percent) ^ ■■■ • 

V Where the source was identified, it was determined that 
he had never seen the listed man. (16 percent) 

Some individuals were reported as seen in the company 
of a group, but no other member of the group reported 
having seen the individual. (14 percent) 

SeveraLreports of posable POWs in a particular camp 
~ were based upon phonetic spellings seen on camp walls or 
elsewhere, or on radio broadcasts. (6 percent) 

One report correlates to an individual (Howard Lull) who 
was captured but killed before entering the camp system 
(Howard Lull, XX) 

Five of the individuals on the list of 51 names are Vessey 
cases. (Hestle, Lane, Eidsmow, Entrican, and Finley) 315 
Some of the returning POWs also provided debriefers with 
“memory lists” of fellow POWs believed to have been in the prison 
system at some point in time. These included the “LuLu Group” 
(POWs captured in Laos who entered the prison system in North 
Vietnam), the “Lost Sheep List" (POWs who “disappeared” in the 
prison system) and the “Lonely Hearts List” (POWs seen dead or 
dying in the prison system). The committee requested copies of all 
such lists. The DoD response is included here for the record 316 and 
discussed elsewhere in this report chapter dealings with govern- 
ment knowledgeability and actions. 

No information about live Americans was reported from the de- 
briefings of returned POWs to any member of the U.S. delegation 
to the Four Party Joint Military Commission. 311 


Committee letter, dated June 25 1992W Margaret R, Muneon, Director, DoD POW/MIA 
CDO, Office of the Secretary of Defenae, Washington DC 20301-3040. 

, ?'* 9 om ™, tt “*“ timCin >' «f Mr. Robert Sheetx, Director of the DIA Office for POW/MIA Af- 
fairs, June 24, 1992. 

>^DoD, CDO .-.Letter, dated: 29 June 1992, TAB A: Alleged .POW Nantes Reported by Return- 


9t ? Depositions of Wickham, O’Connor, Budge, Russell and Robson. 
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The DIA provided the Secretary of Defense weakly 

reports showed thSTS cof 
toting dl the debnefinp, only three men named bv somemwi 

On AdHI 1? W 4 m?T *5*5 returned. 319 

mg of prisoners still held in Southeast A?ia^*°^ “ Homecom - 

y20 foreign journalists musing at the time ^thi^r^T^ 
fm Homecoming, 

— ^me ^ tl^ - rejwrt in^974 remaned 

‘ V ? “ clear that *® p athet 1^ KSuSS 
some personnel who were hot released,” and noted Girona rw 
brum arflt, Col. David HrdlfckT^'Cpl Srf ,2 fao™ 

^ P..he. lSS &&22S.& 

■ fit $sggs$ 

deration Hraiscomi^'telS 

njmes rf.23 *rvi ? m«, sorted b, th. NoS vtoSSe M ^ 

“&l w fe ere ^^S&S per ' 

122 captured Americans w^rX**} 
during Operation Homecoming. The PRG provided a list of ao 

S^?T. who ^.mMmTZSSS-^ 

y in mil, Chau Doc and Par Lac provinces nr»/*n« 

^tetw, us. 


gBjjncwa rows whom fate \ 

the final report showing that thr** fiZ- • wrminated. These reports were cumulative with 
ortJ^thrS ™ mne * in “P^ty after homecoming. ThSS 

Held Capfive^ Sw^^ >^ /DI ^^ <*«ted 17 April 1974, Subject* Reports of Personnel Still 
** l Ibid, p. 4. . 



Other indications 

After Operation Homecoming, U.S. officials and others looked to 
new informat ion a bout POWs’ ex pe rie nc e for additional lea ds. F o r 
many years, POWs were not permitted to send or receive letters. 
When mail finally was allowed by the North Vietnamese, the U.S. 
gained new information about its POWs. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird recalled that about 5000 letters 
had been received and, through them, about 470 POWs in Vietnam 
and five in Laos had been identified 322 , 

Five individuals verified in captivity by war-time letters but did 
not return at Operation Homecoming: 

Dennis W. Hammond (USMC) was captured on February 
1968. He wrote a letter that was never mailed by his captors 
that positively identified him as captured. A 1968 Vietnamese 
radio, broadcast indicated that Hammond made a statement./ 
Hammond subsequently died in captivity; his death and burial 
were verified by a POW who returned. Hammond’s remains 
have not been repatriated. •/ .. 

; PFC Donald L. Sparks (USA) was captured on June 17,1969. 

A letter written nearly a year after his capture was found on 
the body of a dead North Vietnamese soldier. PFC Sparks re- 
mains unaccounted for and is one of the 135 Vessey cfiscrepan- 
, : V; . cy cases.. ; 1 V; 

Capt. Robert Young, (USA) was captured on May 2, 1970. A 
statement dated in 1970 purported to have been made by 
"Young was found among captured enemy documents. A 1971 
FBIS report reported a statement from Young and other U S. 
captives. Capt. Young’s name appeared on the PRG’s died-in- 
captivity list, but his remains have not been repatriated. 

Daniel Niehouse, a U.S. civilian captured on November 25, 
1966 sent a letter to his family in Scotland by prisoners re- 
leased in 1967. Niehouse appeared on the PRG died-in-captivity 
list, but his remains have not been repatriated. 

W4 John W. Frederick (USMC) was captured in December of 
1965. He wrote letters to, and received letters from, his family 
while in captivity. Frederick died in captivity and his remains 
were repatriated to the U.S. in March, 1984. 323 

Were specialists kept behind? 

Suspicions continued about whether some POWs with particular 
military specialties may have been segregated into a separate 
prison system and kept behind. The committee requested DoD to 
advise it about whether any abnormal statistical patterns were ap- 
parent based on military specialties; DoD’s response included a stu- 
dent research report, “Analysis of Academic and Military Back- 
ground of Released U.S. Prisoners of War and Those Unaccounted 
For,” which was completed in March 1981. Inrthe study, "the back- 
grounds of 478 USAF officer POWs/MIAs were statistically ana- 
lyzed to determine if there were any significant differences be- 
tween the backgrounds of those that returned and those that did 

“* Laird Testimony, September 21, 1992, Hearings on the Paris Peace Accords, pages 70-71. 
“’Letter, ASD/ISA 1-92/43943. dated September 25. 1992. 
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S«!! urn ;” ^, e “alysis reveakd that men with the following spe- 
cialtiesreturned m significantly lower/numbere; fwng sp* 

or techn i call y oriented 
i ev °f cers With P rf o r assignments at or above Major Command 
Officers lost in 1968; 

SeXU 0peraliom or Armed Reconnaissance 

prope!ler - we 

In conclusion, the findings did indicate that there were same 
n Jttrl^ ar Nt? }aC ^^ r0un ^ mission characteristics frequently associ- 

™^ u>w a p S'J £/ f , J As ' buttl ' e *&i ■$£££; 

’Sf *“*’“* rfth “ « r ^ ch "*e- 

. • • Various studies of the themes suggested in your 

letter have been examined by individual analysts in that. 

w!voT. y on y> J* 1 ® 1 * consistent conclusion was, 

faSf Katte £ e ““eludes, that there is no 

SStte f » th ® “fences you surest, and it is in fact 

*y f eve ral of the “specialized” ' 
returnees. This is summarized in an overall hr iSnp W. 

Pared by the Special Officer and provided below. g P 

that nq mythology of the PW-MIA issues is 
mdSsWw” exploited for their technical knowledge 
ana skills. This theme is earned to the point of alleeations <-.w 

wSSn 1 toS 1 • Cei J ain specialized skills of knowledge 
Sd!Smf to * * cou ? tn “ fw exploitation, or were exploited by 

wauctive, it simply is not correct. No evidence exists to sueeest 

?u ^ 

ve SS above * a revie w of the backgrounds of returnees 
/, skmf f n f reseeds previous assignments, technical 

S’lSSSSi^f 1 other as- 
SS nr hta *? returned or non-retumed status. 
Simply steted, U.S. personnel with technical backgrounds nre- 

skill or background are not missing in any greater Drooortion 
■ & ^ 



A review of debriefings of returnees reveals that prisoners 
w . ere not interrogateoi to any extent on their technical knowl- 
edge. While some interrogations asked limited technical ques- 

“ tions, the overwhelming thrust of interro^tions and torture" 

was to elicit political statements from the prisoners. Technical 
information was a very low or non-existent priority for ques- 
tioning. M 

^ U.S. personnel were not subjected to interrogation by 
anyone other than Vietnamese, except: 

In one incident involving several prisoners and a few 
cases where Americans were initially captured by Chinese 
military units operating in North Vietnam (these units did or 
did not conduct simple interrogations before turning the 
Americans over to the Vietnamese). 

The KGB interrogated at least one Ameincan of Russian 
“scent wh° was on assignment to the Navy from the 
CIA. KGB officer Gleg Nechiporenko also prepared a ques- 
tionnaire which may have been used in the interrogation 
of American POWs. ■ 

Some returned POWs re^rt being interrogated by 
Cubans. 

The idea that U.S. technical specialists, such as an “electron- 
ic warfare officer” or a radar navigator, could provide valuable 
engineering, design, and operational data to the Vietnamese or 
I . to -some third country is questionable, In the first place, much 
technical information about even sensitive systems is available 
re #. th r°ugh exploitation of open sources, A magazine such 
as Aviation Week and Space Technology” is a better source 
than an injured, frightened, hungry B-52 radar navigator. The 
Soviets provided to the Vietnamese technical data about U.S 
systems which they had obtained through their normal intelli- 
gence operations. Second, the information which the Soviets 
sought on U.S. systems simply could not be provided by the 
tactical operators captured by the Vietnamese. The Soviets 
sought design, research and engineering data— information 
■ l e more reltebly and readily through penetrations of the 

U.S. defense electronic industry. 325 

Possibility of POWs outside returnees’ knowledge 

Returning POWs could not fathom a parallel prison system in 
Vietnam, the possibility that there was another captive world out- 
side them own. According to Stockdale, they first considered the 
possibility when asked by then Defense Secretary Elliott Richard- 
son: ";7 v; •'/' v 

In February or March 1973, 1 and several senior prison- 
ers visited Secretary of Defense Elliott Richardson in his 

H e said, did you leave anybody over 
there? I answered as spokesman for the group and said no, 


dated December 17. 1992, with DIA Memoran 
19 ?\f?. d A > r B Co , n > n “nd and ^ Staff College Student Re- 
tE£ T^!£l?L^ detn .L “d bblitary Background of Released US. Manners of 

by Mc Hugh S. McCleod. USA .nd Mgjor Noel N. 



^md told him the story I just told you . . the farthest 

wSiii^ible mmd S h” yb< ? y h*" 15 l6ft 1 thought * 

TciSw ; • 1 told him how we counted noses 

s? te : JSd°bi d k“'r “ R 

oners that could be kept secret from the rest )f us for 
b’S’fK “/ Amencal “ * Mve “> Southeast Asia . . . 


bed 603 * 0 wl5S U, v ,? ^ “ de P® nden % descri- 

threatened to send POW’s^to^metW^refeft^to°fv^e 

^ch iS?s? C00Pera ' 

tu^tato^ K Ste^?^" ere ^ natera P- 

of jot'SSS 1 J™ lt . , ! Mwh ^. Mi with all 

*** Stockdalc testimony, Dec. 3, 1992! 
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Vice Chairman Smith. Did any POW that you came 
back with, ever indicate to you that there was any type of ' 
segregation in the camp system, that you were a part of, 
concerning military specialty, where people or specialty in 
the military? 

Admiral Stockdale. No, I don’t know of any. . . . 

At the Committee’s request, Admiral Stockdale examined a list 
;of men' last ;knomalive.T : ;;-- 

■ ■■ Mulligan ; ■/. 

Stockdale’s first concern was about a POW named M ulli g an - 

Senator Reid. Admiral, it is my understanding that yes- 
terday you reviewed a list that Senator Smith gave you of 
324 names. ... Did you review that list yesterday? 

7 Admiral Stockdale; . . . T was alarmed about the fact 
that eight of the entries were from the debrief of one 
James Mulligan. There were names I’d never heard of . . . 

So, I called Mulligan [a former POW in North Vietnam] 

T - ... We went through all eight ... He said not one of 
those was in my name [memory] bank. 

Vice Chairman Smith. I just want to say, Admiral, that 
I respect your answer. . . , But, I want to have the oppor- 
tunity to enter- into the record . . . the document which 
- - does mention those names in regard to Mulligan. 

The Mulligan extracts 327 were provided to DoD for recheeking 
the names against the debriefs. JSSA’s response of December 11 , 
1992 noted that: 

Col. Brown and his deputy, Mr. Dussault, personally 
went over each page of the lengthy transcript and list of 
POWs memorized by Capt. Mulligan. They found no refer- 
ence to the MIA Collamore. However they did locate 
Homecoming debriefing reports that corrected “Collar- 

, more” to “Col. Lamar.” Due to the misinterpretation of 
the taped pronunciation the name Cullamore was in fact 
determined to have been Col. Lamar, who has been re- 
turned to U.S. control . 328 

A second response stated: 

1. We have reviewed Capt. Mulligan's debriefing file and 
the following names of MIA personnel were apparently re- 
ported by Capt. Mulligan: Beene, James A.; Collins, Rich- 
ard F.; Davies, Joseph E.; Lawrence, Bruce E.; Raymond, 

Paul D.; and Pierson, W. C. III. 

2 . Capt. Mulligan also related knowledge of James Q. 
Collins (Capt. USAF) and William P. Lawrence (Cdr, USN) 
who were repatriated during Operation Homecoming . 329 


Tw?t? m '5£ •Egress Recap) Report, Sumaaiy of All Non-Returnees Reported 
and Candidate DIA Identifier, dated 5 May 78 from returnee Mulligan, James A. M131. 

Joint Services Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape (SERE) Agency, dated De- 
cember 11, 1992. 

1991 ****** Department of the Air Force, Joint Services SERE Agency, dated December 16, 



wSmPhS ^P t^ames a _ Mulligan on Decern- 
u 6 j 1 ■ l 9 ? 2- *r st f te “ that copies of the returnee debriefing reDort 
had been faxed to him by Admiral Stockdale and tlwttherinS^ 
tion listing him as the source is in error. u .- m ^ w “i“ I0nna : 

Sponeyberger and Wilson 

— p discussed the fate of Captain Robert D 
Sponeyberger and Lieutenant William Wilson. D€rl . • 

Admiral SToCKDALE. , . . We had two people in-well 
^l^ neybe P r was “ ever * °ur camp system so— I 

mv Jrfcn ‘ ‘ H ^ e £ ome but he didn’t come home via 
my prison. . . Sponeyberger . . . returned— in March 73 

and he s shown as a pilot of an and Fill I don’t know 
where he was held. . * . And Wilson . ... He was notin 

system but he was returned. . I n?ver had 
Mybody m my prison that had flown an Fill, so I don’t 

. HpD provided a response to the committee's request to determine 
S Pf neyb erge f and Xt Wilson w^ held caS J 

SeFm ” 0rm?1 P Ifl® ystem ’ and where the remdn- 

mg rill rOWs were imprisoned. This stated: 

1 Q 79 oStt Sponeyberger was captured on 22 December 
*9 Hoa Lo prison from .25 December 1972 - 
through 3 January 1973. He was then held afCu Loc - 

K°nt wu 3 Janua,y 1273 through 29 March 1973. Lieu- 
V 'r as /aPtured with Captain Sponeyberger 

^ h 1973“aS 0 »^f r r 2 DeC , e ? ber 1972 through 3 L- 
Ehl97^ d 1 - ^ from 3 January 1973 through 29 

was in Hoa Lo prison from 25 Januarv 
at H<^ 1 ^ 0 ®“ 12 %“"* 1973 - ^ three were 

“S ®P°neyherger were imprisoned quite late in 
incarceration in Hoa Lo overlappS 

f< ? Qnl y a fe W days. Because thS 
were m the prmon system for such a short time, it is possi- 
ble that VADM Stockdale may not have remembered them 
or may never have known about them. 

IMA has found no credible intelligence to suggest that 

than the “noraS^North 

Vietnamese prison system. None of the other F-lll av£ 

"* k""*" <0 kave survived their to tosi- 


Testimony, dated 23 Decem^r 1992^ ^ ^ f Informatlon Bearding VADM Stockdale’s 
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Col. Donald “Digger” Odell : : 

More recently, Col. Donald “Digger” Odell, a former POW, was also 
reported in the press as stating that two American POWs were taken 
away prior to Homecoming and not released. The Committee requested 
a DIA analysis of the news article, and DIA’s response stated that Col. 
Odell mentioned the names of two individuals he speculated might 
have remained behind alive: Capt. Earl Cobell (USAF) and Lt. J. J. 
Connell (USN). DIA further noted: : 

The record seems to indicate that both men died prior to 
Operation Homecoming. Their names appeared on the 
DRV died-in-captivity list, passed to the U.S. Government 
on 27 January 1973. . . . Both individuals’ remains were 
repatriated in March 1974. . . . Other returnees reported 
that Captain Cobell, a particularly recalcitrant prisoner, 
had been beaten almost to the point of insanity, possibly 
by a Cuban, in Auprt or September 1969 and had to be 
force-fed by his roommate. Lt. Connell reportedly tried to 
deceive the Vietnamese into believing that torture had 
crippled his hands and had caused him to be mentally de- 
ranged. 881 " ~ : : 

The DIA’s analysis was read to Col. Odell by phone. He acknowl- 
edged the press report accurately depicted his statement, said he 
had no knowledge of the reported deaths, and offered no challenge 
to the DIA statement of death. 882 

Defense Intelligence Agency assessment 

Testimony by the DIA’s Bob Sheetz included an undated paper 
entitled "Defense Intelligence Agency Commentary on Names Ap- 
pearing in Returnee Debriefs,” which makes the following points: 

The DoD position is that all Americans known to have 
been in prison system in North Vietnam are accounted for. 

In the prison communications system such as tap codes, 
using various signalling systems, clarity and completeness 
of communications sometimes suffered. Partial names, 
nicknames and names were arrived at phonetically. 

The fact that a name was mentioned by a returnee does 
not mean the individual was in the prison system, it could 
merely mean that someone was asking about him, intro- 
ducing his name into the system. 

The objective of the debriefings was to get a listing of 
every name the returnee knew. DoD believed they could 
construct a “fairly tidy” list of names of men who did not 
return. The result, hoivever, was not usable. 

The lists had full names, partial names, nicknames, gar- 
bled names, names of men seen alive and names with no 
explanation. It was clear detailed analysis was needed. 

This initial listing is the "pink pages. This is the list 

DoD POW/MIA CDO Letter, dated 4 November 1992 with an undated unsigned letter to 
the Committee from DIA and the unclassified files of Cobell and Connell. 

. Mmcrandum for Kecord, dated ‘December 9‘, 19SZ, subject Telephone Interview with 
Colonel Donald "Digger** Odell. 
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which the committee has now. That list, is a list of raw 
unevaluated names from the debriefs at Clark APB ’ 
i^^^l^.^^^^^^^^out-theriaihesihitially'hrovid-- 
ed^ Analysis'"Sor^ the' narnKf Crosschecking took four 
years, the last Dubhshpr? lifif wQc Cn«f^K^ iQ'7^ 


w, ; ™ W p« owiwu : wit? names, uross-cnecjang t 
years, the last published list was September 1977 

" whit ? P a ges” was published in 
tyTi. in the final list of names these are no concrete indi- 
cations that any of the men in the prison system and re- 
“ams of men op the 1977. list have been returned. 333 

_On Dec. 23, 1992, Dob provided an additional response from the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. The substance is quoted in full: 

i <Jb> 1,1 r ® s P° n ?e ^ the Committee letter of 10 December 
1994011 “formation found in the returnees’ debriefs, the 
Defe^ Intell^Mice Agen^ wishes to clarify. the. facts at 
issue. In June 1992, at the request of the Committee, we 
re-analyzed a list of 51 names in debriefs which were pre- 
sented as potential priority discrepancy cases, and found 
tnat they were, in fact, all references to accoupted-fOr serv- 
icemen. We stated at that time informally, and a gain in 
0Ur &Ptember letter, that we would be happy to provide 
specific analytic support on specific name questions, but 
would not provide analysis on the total set (that is, a re- 
working of the whole), requested once then, and now again 
m your 10 December letter. We are unaware of outstand- 
mg questions on the May- 1978 computer listing. -This com- 
plete listing was thoroughly analyzed in the 1973-77 time 

frame. We offer the following generic description of that 
process. 

? T^ e Committee should be aware of the details of anal- 
ysis devoted to names provided by returnees during Oper- 
ation Homecoming and subsequent debriefings. When re- 
turning American prisoners arrived at Clark Air Base in 
they wei ? debriefed immediately and asked to 
provide the names of other Americans they had seen or 

feo!? »L^i o th !i Pris0n ,, sy ? em - At this P oint - maximum 
effort was placed on collecting names; little attention was 

paid to accuracy, spelling, or circumstances under which 
the name was heard, An additional problem, here and - 
later, was that many of the names were mistakenly identi- 
!™m Ae^rtual^tapes of the interviews and had not 
actually been stated bv the debriefees. The names provided 
at this time were submitted by message to the military 
service <^sualty offices and to the Defense Intelligent 
^ ^ April, 1973, this list of initially-reported 

a” PfP« r became known as 
Analysis of these names at the time 

eesTaml ^mA^rn 1 ® f . dupUcat ! 0 “ s ’ names of «tum- 
ees, names of men stall missing, partial names, and phonet- 

ic names for which the correct spelling was not available. 


^Defense Intelligence Agency Commentaiy on Names Appearing in Keturnee Debriefc, un 
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3. The military services and DIA began analyzing these 
names. Their objective was to remove from the list names 
of men who had returned or names which were deter- 
mined to be invalid; -Throughout this process, each agency 
cross-checked its work with the other agencies and inter- 
agency agreement was reached on names which should be 
removed from the listing. As a result, on 9 May and 5 
June 1973, a second list of names was published. Names in 
the ‘‘pink pages’’ which pertained to returnees or in other 
ways did not pertain to missing men were not on this May- 
June 1973 list. 

4. The list which the Committee notes is dated May 1978 
is, in fact, a reproduction of the April 1973 “pink pages.” 
That is, the list of the initial, unevaluated listing of names 
provided by the returnees during thei r debriefings. at 
Clark; This list contmns names of men in the 'prisbh' 
system as well as names of men who never appeared in 
the system but whose fates were the subject of discussion 
through the prison communication system. The appear- 
ance of a name on this list m no way offers definitive evi- 
dence that the man named was in the prison system. 

5. By this time, the returnees had been dispersed from 
Clark to bases and homes in the United States and de- 
tailed debriefings were begun. During these debrief ings, 
.every effort was made to obtain from the returnees details 
of names they had provided during the initial debriefs at 
Clark: Especially important was the necessity to differenti- 
ate between the name of an individual who was actually in 
the prison system as opposed to the name of an individual 
who had been lost and whose name was being passed , 
through the system in an attempt to locate him, though he 
was never in the prison system. 

6. After this, the names provided by the returnees were 
subjected to exhaustive analysis over a four-year period 
from April 1973 until September 1977. They were then 
checked, cross-checked, and analyzed by the services and 
by DIA. The objective still was to develop a list of men 
who did not return. When this process was completed, the 
resulting document, known as the “white pages.” was pub- 
lished on 2 September 1977. This document is the defini- 
tive compilation of information on missing men provided 
by the returnees. In virtually every case, the information 
which the returnees furnished dealt with the missing 
man’s loss incident of his death in captivity. Four years of 
analysis of information provided by the returnees led DoD 
to the following determination: all of the men who were 
known to be in the prison system either came home during 
Operation Homecoming or were accounted for at that 
time. DoD stands by that conclusion. 

7. To reiterate, the Department stands ready to assist 
the committee with specific, bounded requests for analytic 
assistance. We cannot honor the request to do all of this 
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work over again especially since the initial work has been 
shown to be valid.® 34 

Committe e review of debriefi ng reports 


To examine inconsistencies in the record and the hearings, the 
Ummittee requested Operation Homecoming records and informa- 
tion from DoD. 335 The responses indicated that no final analysis 
had been completed of the debriefings other than the Air Force 
computer listing, 'Hie Committee advised DoD that records provid- 
ed by DoD showed that the Army had been tasked to provide an 
historical record and the committee requested a copy, but none was 
received by publication of this report. 336 ' ' 

The Secretary of Defense declined to allow Committee staff 
access to the actual debriefings, citing confidentiality commitments 
40 the TOWaat the time of their debriefings. "The former 
^OWs were Msured that under no circumstances would these re- 
corded debnefmgs be released to anyone. The Department of De- 
fense has and will continue to honor that pledge. 337 The DOD 
agreed to make transcripts of the debriefings available to the 
thairman and Vice Chairman, however, although it retained con- 
tro1 of the transcripts. 338 Both the Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man reviewed several summaries and debriefing transcripts, but 
did not have time to conduct more than a limited review. 339 
, r*l e Cb®mittee also sought permission to review returnees’ de- 

Pnwf ?°t? W *™ ab T le t0 proyi ? e the Besses of the former 
POWs, but Nam-POW, Inc. gave the Committee an updated list 

prvur 0 “vl r® maili nf,list. 340 A survey was sent to the 
4 °olormer POWs with known addresses in October 1992. 

The Chairman and^ Vice Chairman directed that the mailing 
assure each former POW that the Select Committee’s sole interest 
was information on non-returnees to provide casualty resolution. It 
was not a general screen of debriefing reports, but a specific search 

oaptivity who did not return. Senator 
McCain, a former POW, approved the questionnaire before it was 
■ Sent. 

i A* Publicatron time, the committee had received 368 responses: 
y® r ®, re turned,285 returnees agreed to the review and 19 
declined. Another 27 acknowledged the Committee’s request, but 
“formation. In all, 18 had additional information or re- 
qu^ted a committee interview; however, this information could not 
be followed up without access to the debriefing reports. 

*?' 22 im 

gencefffi’ ot Def *^ Control, Communications and IntelU- 

Xne. Uttere * Ort^>er 1, 1992 from Colonel Ben MPollard, USAF (Ret) President Nain-POWs, 
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Biased on these returns, which included a formal release gran tin g 
the Committee permission to review that portion of their debri efin g 
that related to (1) the returnee’s knowledge of any individual in the 
prison system or (2) to- his -knowledge of any individual who may 
have survived capture, the Committee on November 13, 1992 re- 
quested that the Secretary of Defense make available the debrief- 
ings of those returnees who had granted permission for review. 
Cheney declined the committee request. 341 

At the December 1, 1992 Hearing on DoD Oversight, Carl Ford, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs in 
an exchange with Senator Kerry and Senator Smith agreed to 
work with the committee to seek a compromise on staff access to 
the returnee debriefings. 342 In response to committee letters, An- 
drews noted on Dec. 28, 1992: 

-We. continue to allow the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the Select Committee access to the POW debriefings. We 
are aware that a number of returnees have consented to a 
review by staff of the Committee on POW/MIA Affairs of 

i: :- that portion of their debriefings which -relates -to their 

knowledge of the presence of other POWs in the prison 
system or of their knowledge of any individuals who may 
have survived their incident of capture. 

These former prisoners were asked to grant access to De- 
partment of Defense records thatlhey. do not control. If we 
: „ were to permit" staff access to those records where the 
~ Select Committee has obtained a release it would be unfair 
to the others who might feel pressured concerning their 
decisions to maintain the confidentiality of their experi- 
ences and would set an unacceptable precedent for return- 
ees in future conflicts. ■ 

If the Select Committee determines that the very signifi- 
cant cost is warranted, the Department could once again 
review all these debriefs and extract the text containing 
the names of the unaccounted for Americans. This effort 
would take several months to complete. 

We have a high degree of confidence that the effort to 
glean names of unaccounted for Americans from our re- 
turnees during Operation Homecoming was thorough and 
that those names are accurately reflected in the 1978 list 
referenced by Senator Smith on December 3, 1992, during 
the open hearings of the Committee. In the context of Sen- 
ator Smith’s concern that the 1978 list might be based on 
flawed analysis, the Joint Services SERE Agency (JSSA) 
conducted an extensive analysis of the Mulligan-Collamore 
example cited by Senator Smith. The original analysis was 
reconfirmed by the JSSA review which is summarized in 
enclosure 1. We believe that the accuracy of the remainder 
of the 1978 list would be substantiated under similar scru- 
tiny. ; ; ■ "-/ v . 

£*“»' t? Cheney., Nov. 13, 1992 and Cheney rwpoiue'Dec.28,1992. 

«*See testimony and discussion PP 862-372, Tiinicript of Hearings, December 1; 1992. 



JSSA. has examined the four debriefs reviewed by Senator 
Smith for any name anomalies and none were found. The 
JSSA is willing to conduct a similar review of a limited 
number of Committee-selected debriefs of special concern, in 
order to satisfy any specific questions the Committee may have 
regarding the 1978 list. However, the transcript analysis proc- 
ess is lengthy and the analytical resources available to the 
JSSA necessarily limit the cases that can be reviewed prior to 
issuance of the Select Committee’s final report, 

Your letter also asks whether returnees may review their 

own debriefs. We have a long standing policy that returnees 
may have visual access to the transcript of their debriefing but 
may not retain copies of the debriefing records. The debrief 
remains classified secret. 

Finally, Mr. Codinha’s letter requests the source of informa- 
tion for the homecoming computer listings and W 
copy of the final list of the names of missing men about whom 
the returnees offered information. The original sources for this 
database were principally the Phase I, II and m Egress Recap 
debriefer report messages. These reports were prepared by the 
officials who conducted the debriefings and were tr ansm itte d 
to Headquarters United States Air Force for entry into a data- 
base. As additional information was gained concerning the fate 
of missing Americans this database was updated. For Avnrnpl o 
names of individuals the returnees mentioned but who had re- 
turned to-U.S. control, or whose remains were recovered, were 
not retained in this database. The Joint Services SERE Agency 
has researched its files for documentation rela ting to other 
possible sources for entry into this database, but has so far 
found none. The unclassified copy of the final list is at Enclo- 
sure 2. 343 ■ : ... ... 

The committee request was in furtherance of a complete record, 
the suspicions surrounding the debriefing process, the DIA com- 
mentary on names appearing in returnee debriefs, 344 and because 
the committee was denied access for a detailed review of the de- 
briefings, the Committee again requested 345 that DoD combine the 
work previously done on 51 of the approximated 350 names on the 
United States Air Force computer listiiig of the HOMECOMING 
debriefings, the work done on Senator Smith’s list of 324 with those 
not completed to provide a comprehensive analysis of all the lists 
of names from the Homecoming debriefs. 346 

Discussion v' : :. 

The Committee repeatedly requested that DoD again conduct a 
full review of returnee debriefings. DoD declined to do so. The 
C^mmttee Chainnan and Vice Chairman were allowed access to 
the debriefings, but the volume precluded more than a sampling. 


Afflict Secretary of Defense Letter, dated December 28, 1992 with enclosure 1 JSSA 
Memo, dated 11 , J^mtir 1992, subject: Response to Sen. Smith’s Comments in Open Hearing, 
nj/?p mer *i? W Mulligan nting of ‘Coliamore” as a Live. POW. and enclosure 2 HOMECOM- 

1977.-- 

p ^p m * n tary on Names Appearing in Returnee Debriefs December hearings. 

datedDecember 10, 1992. ■ 

USAF listing and DoD analysis please cite properly and add relevant portions to Annex. 
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The Committee then requested access by staff to conduct this 
review. DoD declined. ‘Therefore, the Committee has placed into 
the Archives the computer listings of the debriefing results and 
encourages the public to review these comments and draw their 
own conclusions. ; 

The Committee Urges DoD to conduct a full, independent review 
to clarify this issue for the public. The review should be undertak- 
en by DOD staff and not assigned to the DIA, and the results 
should be provided to the appropriate oversight committees of Con- 
gress and made public. •• 

• ••./■/■ INTER-AGENCY GROUP 

As part of its review of Executive branch policy-making on POW 
MIA issues, the Committee examined the origins and operations of 
a group that is little known, to many Americans, but a group that 
has been the focus of POW/MIA policy-making for more than a 
decade: the Inter-Agency Group on POW/MIA Affairs (IAG). 

The IAG’s members include representatives from the Depart- 
ment of State (State), the Defense Department’s International Se- 
curity Agency (DoD), the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Joint Chiefs), the 
National Security Council (NSC), and the National League of Fami- 
lies (League). The Select Committee sought to determine: 

The IAG’s precise role in formulating and implementing 
, ■- POW/MIA policies; : . yyyyy; yyyy.yy 

The IAG’s'oper&ting procedures; - 
The effects on the IAG of the participation of a nongovern- 
mental organization; and 

The extent to which IAG deliberations are accountable to 
Congressional and public review— or should be. 

History of inter-agency groups 

Inter-agency groups are common in the Executive branch of the 
U. S. Government. Since many problems involve overlapping juris- 
dictions or responsibilities, inter-agency groups have emerged as a 
means to coordinate policy and improve communication among 
agencies. 347 They often pass recommendations up the line to 
“Senior Agency Groups” or “SIGs,” to Deputy level meetings, and, 
if appropriate, to the Cabinet/Presidential level. 

Several witnesses at the Committee’s Dec. 1, 1992 hearing on the 
Inter-Agency Group testified that such bodies are useful in dealing 
with issues. Richard T. Childress, former Director of Asian Affairs 
in the Reagan Administration NSC, commented that: -yx 

Every important issue of priority in any administration 
has an inter-agency body that meets . . . to receive brief- 
ings, develop or implement policy, review progress, or com- 
plain to each other about how one participant or another 
is wonderful or defective in the overall task. 348 

-’Fora discussion of this in the intelligence community, especially, see John And's The 
The Rise and Decline of the CIA (New York: Simon and Schuster/Touchstone, 1987), 

■ 341 Statement of Richard T. Childress before the Select Committee hearing on the Interagency 
Group, December 1, 1992. 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary Carl Ford agreed: 

f • ' ; If t ^f re hadn’t been an IAG, I would have been 
forcef ully advo cat ing tha t one be formed. 3 * 9 - 


Creation of the JAG on POW/MIA affairs 

. % foter-Agency Group on POW/MIA policy is unusual, howev- 
er, because of its longevity. Most such groups have a much shorter 
lifespan and go from issue to issue,” Ford said, citing IAGs which 

C ^T 4 r d ^ hCy . d u^ Persian Gulf and Korea? Ware. 333 h 

The IAG was established m January 1980 "to review and assess 
current events and policies [and] to consider future direction/nolicv 
to resolve the POW/MIA problem.” 331 It offered a means ofdeaf 
ing with most key players: DoD, State, the League, and^ongress 
^ a revised statement ofTLS. po% t£a?d 

the DpD was actively participating.” ass ^metinifthSeStM the 
® f the p changed to^omit the Congr^sional compS 
nent. 333 It was unclear why that change was made, and the ora£ 

th f U.S.-Russia Joint Commission on POW/ 
MM s has exactly that arrangement,” with “staffers from the 
committee mid staffers from the executive branch working together 
• •• • dwng the investigations together . . and that “the . . ^Com- 

mission [in]-which the Congress and Executive branch have worked 
together, has worked very well." 364 worsea 

Public accountability \ 

thJpnwviJ^ ^ e ^ Pwnt of U.S. policy formulation on 

the POW/MIA issue for 12 years. The IAG as it now oreratos 
oversees the ^overall U.S. Government effort.” Further it “cuts 

rl? executive branch that have a role 

[m the TOW/MIA issue]. 355 Its participants argue that the vari- 
ous agenciw, departments, constituency, issue^and roliey mat- 

ihelAG to the effective pursuit of U.S. policy on this issue. 

Central role, penetrating the IAG’s working has been 
difficult, and even such a basic question as how. often it meets is 
jtt ” My auuwered brfo present mJSS'SSSiS 
sugg^t there were at least as many meetings in 
S? “ SL 3 Depnf' Assistant Secretary of State Kenneth 

could es^mate that 


■' ' ' - 

‘v G«ne™i Richard L Lawson, USAF, to the National 




, Other documentation of the IAG’s working was elusive, a situa- 
tion that generates natural concern: 

■ When you are dealing with an issue that i$ as volatile as 
this, and you have got as many people crying conspiracy as 

you have, and then you have . . . . this sort of entity 1 

making decisions which has a special interest group, a 
non-governmental entity represented on it which has been 
the subject of criticism . . . do you not feel that you are 
just contributing to the problems of this issue by not 
having a record of openness? 356 

The IAG members’ response cited the importance of the coordi- 
nating body, without addressing the central point about its secrecy. 

During the first years of the IAG’s existence, the chairmanship 
rotated among the executive agencies represented, as intended at 
its inceptionrln the early 1980’s, however, because the issue is ’pri- 
marily. a foreign policy matter, the Reagan Administration decided 
to maintain State Department representative as chair. 3 ® 7 From 
1981 to 1989 chairmen were successively Ambassadors Daniel 
O’Donahue, JohnMonjo, and David Lambertson: ' ' ~ ~ 

In October, the Committee wrote to IAG Chairman Quinn, re- 
questing all records of IAG meetings — agendas, background papers, 
minutes, etc. — from 1981 to the present. He responded that records 
before 1991 were difficult to locate and later testified that "there 
was no record from [before] 1991.” 338 The requested documents 
were delivered in classified form in late November and State later 
notified the Committee that it would not declassify five memoran- 
da. 3 59 Rules about the treatment of classified materials precludes 
the Committee from chmacterizing these memoranda, but investi- 
gators with the appropriate clearance have reviewed them. 

During the Committee’s hearing, Senators questioned the IAG’s 
failure to keep regular minutes of its meetings. In the IAG’s early 
days, there were informal notes of its meetings, Childress testified, 
but when the IAG “got rolling,” its members considered kee ping 
minutes a waste of time. Common understanding of tasks and fre- 
quent telephonic communication made formal minutes unneces- 
sary, he said. 360 

In this connection Ford noted that because actions flowing from 
IAG deliberations are taken by departments, the “records of the 
IAG are really found” in departmental records. In his words, 

. . ; if we came back from an IAG and tried to write up what 
had happened, it would have already changed before it 
could have made any impact . . . where you find the paper 
is when the IAG would get to a japintyirhere it was impor- 
tant that our superiors knew . . what was going on, had 
to make a decision, and at that point a decision memoran- 

**' Committee hearings, December 1, 1992, 284. 

*•’ Statement of Ann Mill* Griffiths. December 1, 1992. 

*" Transcript of hearing, December 1, 1992, 281. 

. m f ssage fn>m Mr. 'Ike Eisenberg" (as heard) to Jon Holstine, Tuesday, December 

t IMZ-The other memos referred to include memoranda dated March 8, 1991, March 12, 1991, 
March 29, 1991, and April 27, 1992, and an undated memorandum from Kantor to (Assistant 
secretary) Solomon. 

aw Transcript December 1, 1992, ?81. 
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dum from Defense, and, I’m sure, State and the NSC 
would go forward to the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
State [and] the President on these issues. 

In fact, Ford said it was not his' orgahiMtion’ s practice to tairo 
notes at IAG meetings. 361 In Other words, a paper trail was left by 
the agency taking action— not the group recommending that it do 

so. 'V v-:v , '■ .v — . 


Current IAG Practices x 

^rite^jearingrThe &lect Committee learned that the IAG on 
POW/MIA matters still meets at least twice a month. The agenda 
for the meetings is set by consultation among participants, and 
each agency prepares in advance for meetings. Regular attendees 
are representatives from the Joint Chiefs, DoD’s OSD/ISA, NSC, 
Ste &and«ie League. In addition, the head of the Special Office 
on POW/MIA Affairs within DIA is normally present in ah adviso- 
ry capacity. 382 

According to testimony before the Select Committee, the IAG 
works by consensus. Participants provide in advance some idea of 
their concerns for the meeting, and the meeting deals iwth those 
concerns in a fairly informal manner. None of the witnesses specif- 
ically answered whether the IAG normally conducts formal votes 
on issues; it appears that general agreement is reached by informal 
■ discussion. v. : . -:: v ..vV r -/v 

Ford explained that repeated telephone calls among the partici- 
pants made the IAG’s deliberation an on-going process. The Com- 
mittee questions the practice of at once conducting closed-door 
meetings while — at the same time — discussing the meetings’ sub- 
stance by- phone. The purpose of secret meetings should be either 
(1) to discuss classified information inappropriate for discussion by 
phone, or (2) to discuss policies which require the coordination of 
several participants. 

Policies affected by the IAG on POW/MIA affairs 

The IAG affects a broad range of issues, characterized by League 
representatave Ann Mills Griffiths as: a wide variety of POW/MIA 
related actions, such as intelligence collection and analysis, diplo- 
matic initiatives, communication with family members, Congres- 
sional endeavors, and public awareness activities. 363 

A frequent subject appears to be the "Road Map,” the still classi- 
fied declaration of U.S. policy of April 1991 that the U.S. relies 
upon to measure Vietnam’s cooperation on POW/MIA and other 
“SS® 5 * a? moves toward normalization of relations. 364 Other 
POW/MIA-related topics have included the Orderly Departure Pro- 
gram, by which the Vietnamese permit their citizens to emigrate 
through normal channels rather than by fleeing in boats or over- 
iand, and potential private assistance to the Vietnamese in human- 
itarian areas such as prosthetics for the war-disabled. Because of 
the significant Vietnamese influence in Southeast Asia, and its im- 


H«mn? *™n«cnpt, December, 1. 1992. 283. 

Sheetz testimony, December 1, 1992. 

Statements of Ctrl Ford <nd Kenneth Quinn, December 1,1992,3 and 1, respectively. 





plications for other nations of the region, the progress of relations 
between the United States and Vietnam involves broad diplomatic 
issues. Not least of these is a final, internationally acceptable peace 
in Cambodia, which is reportedly art element in the “Road Map!” 
A survey of conversations between the U.S. and Vietnam from 
1982 to 1992 suggests that IAG membership was a fair indicator of 
involvement in the conduct of bilateral relations. Griffiths partici- 
pated in at least 20 of the 25 official and semi-official meetings 
with the Vietnamese examined. In view of Griffiths’ membership 
on the Inter-Agency Group, it can be argued that she can not con- 
duct an unofficial conversation on the POW/MIA subject. 

Griffiths identified intelligence management as an issue in which 
the IAG has been active. Because of the close connection between 
the policy and intelligence functions in the POW/MIA issue, two 
rela te d questions ari se: -y ■ v . 

How often has the Inter-Agency Group gotten involved 
in examining live-sighting reports during or prior to the 
analysis of intelligence information? The IAG apparently 

- . reviewed live-sighting reports for a year in 1986-1987, as : : 
appears in the "SI report.” 365 Childress told the Commit- 
tee that the IAG injected itself in the live-sighting review 
process for two reasons. First, during the period in ques- 
tion, DIA was being criticized for the way it handled live^ 

- - sighting reports and the IAG wanted to~ better measure 
- DIA’s performance. Part of .that effort involved conducting 

final reviews of DIA’s decisions. The IAG also sought to 
provide protection, where appropriate, to the DIA’s ef- 
forts. 366 : 

A related question is whether the IAG was involved in 
work with casualty files. For example, the Committee 
found that Ford was involved in a late November 1992 
meeting that reached a final determination about several 
casualty cases. One explanation of this kind of interaction 
of policy-making and intelligence analysis, put forth by 
Childress, is that the whole (addressed by policy-makers) is 
the sum of its parts (resolving individual cases or changing 
their category, such as from MIA to KIA/BNR). Another is 
the link the IAG can provide between DIA and service cas- 
ualty officers, ensuring family members learn quickly 
about new developments. 367 


•** The lntengenqr Gro“p on live lightingreportsfor almost a year, from April 28 
1986, to March 2, 1987. Thereafter (as of March 27, 1987), the Interagency Committee or IAG 
took over this function. Chaired by the Director of the Special Office for POW/MIA, the lAC is 
repreeentativesfrom the CIA, each service intelligence agency, the Joint (chiefs) 
Staff, ISA (office of the DASD for POW/MIA), and the State Department’s Bureau of Intelli- 
gence ana Research, The IAC requires unanimous agreement to approve DIA recommendations, 
JCCUPe * rtt8, ^ R®Port° is one of DIA'6 computer data bases for POW/MIA 

^ 3i« Te^phonic conversation between Jon D. Holstine, Select Committee investigator, and 
^S^i T, 5 hlldress ’ ^ ec<m ^ >er ^2. Mr. Childress agreed to speak for the record. 

**^elephone_ conversation between Holstine and Children December 9, 1992. Childress also 
pointed out that dueto norma] rotation of casualty officers, patterns of cooperation had to be 
constantly renewed. Thus the IAG sou^it to "reeducate" the new casualty officers. 



i An^c ly f ft eX ,^ le £ Lea S u ? influence in POW/MIA matters is 
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fv^n^? 0 ^,- 116 * 1 ? 7 ®- the POW/MU issue received a low priori- 
ty despite public statements of concern; in 1979, the national intel 
ligence prwniy assigned the POW/MIA issue was at the lowest 
U.S. national priority— Priority 7 .a«s tne - west 

In i979, ; with the increase in refugees from Vietnam following 

S W vTetaam S?n? ia ^ the 0nset ofo P en border fight® 
fv G * 01 -*Clunai; ; 4bherfe.. .ceunfe a not unexpected in- 

«r ea ^ e u in refugees wid reports. Many of these reports were 

of FaiiSl inL S n ht v,” gS the y ener gired the National League 
pt? PV 51 ^ greater emphasis on the POW/MIA 

workload and political pressure with a 
? n y ei Sht; a team of field interviewers was or ganized as 
a s hort tenp me asu r e to h andle to increased repo rting .?-?!* 

^ Ihe reports came hot only from Vietnam thev alon mma frAWi 
La®, one asserting that U.S. POWs had be^n moved £ North 
Vietnam to northern Laos^and then southward to the area in 
Khammouane Province. 372 This was one basis for a still rl^tffii!? 
covert foray from Thailand into Laos in the spring of 1981. The od- 
rr^rt\t ^ate any: POWs. The source of that ori ginal 

summnr^W l! 0 u 0t 5 er 4® enCa n POW/MIA operative later that 
summer that he had no information on any live POWs, ffhalloh^ n. 

|P e credibility of the report and suggesting that it was fabricated 
m order to win U.S. support for the llo resistance. ted 

Uther reports about li v e POWs in Laos arrived but were oftpn 

He^I^tete y ISrt P Swh t0 ^ 0116 ^ague of Fami- 
ne s^SwnJf^PnwTm’A-^ Thailand at this 

fSrcS te v? w relorenation. Information Schwab 
STf™* te the League (which m turn provided it to DIA) includ- 

i ,Ve TOWs “ 

do< : u “ents detailed the League’s position that these 

there^ere^sWl 8 ifve 1 p?>^^ , ^ demonstrated the likelihood that 
attentSfv 1 POWs m Indochina and demanded immediate 

w&S 0 ^ Garwood returned from Vietnam in early 1979 the 
POW/MIA issue regained national attention and a Sfeil interi 

er° u P ^;'»y sSri^sSS 

#70 1 079/DI-7C r< ni a Meeting Refugee Committee Report November 20 1981 

and « PrganuaUonal Chart, Prisoner of Branch, 

1,1 Message From^MA (DMfS' ^7^SuK? n Air*tjp <l0CUm 'f , f,?? Dec * B,l5 * r 1979. 
tained toCave Areas of Ims Z Dec79 ' Sub J : Alle e^ Reports of US.PWS Being De- 

a” Wpecra,Sut^ 
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member responsible for the area coordinated issuance of a White 
House statement on the increased volume of reports from refu- 
gees. 576 C : ■■■■■ V; \ ^ V. 

By 1981, the number of reports of live POWs was increasing. The “ 
principal office receiving such reports was the Joint Casualty Reso- 
lution Center field element in Thailand, under the direction of 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul Mather. The office had several field inter- 
viewers but was soon swamped by the quantity of information it 
received. Few reports could be given the detail they deserved. 

While DIA and the JCRC were focusing on live-sighting arid' dog* 
tag reports, reports of human POW remains received little atten- 
tion. A spate of activity began in the early summer of 1981 with 
the arrival in Thailand of four skulls. Schwab advised DIA he 
would get information from Ann Mills Griffiths on July 13, 1981, 
about the possible , recovery of four skulls by the Lao resistance .in 
southern Laos.® 77 DIA was already aware of the report, having 
been advised by Griffiths on July 10th that a resistance group with 
four skulls had been taken into custody by the Thai. 378 

The JJ.S. Embassy in Bangkok, .liiailand viewed this sudden 
flurry of reports about remains and the heavy involvement of 
Schwab and ABC News as an orchestrated “. . . major media 
event. . 379 The Embassy added “. . '. both Schwab and thb ABC 

rep clearly implied initially that they would make it known that 
we were being less than cooperative on this issue if we didn’t agree 
to~4heir condition.” The remains came into U.S. custody within 
three hours of the time the Embassy first learned of the skulls’ ex- 
istence. r y - W 

On July 28, 1981, a meeting, of State, DoD and NSC staff, chaired 
by then-Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, John Holdridge, discussed the issues of working with the Lao 
resistance forces in order to get the remains of American service- 
men, and the U.S. policy not to pay for remains. 380 

On-going negotiations were also discussed, with John Negroponte 
and Richard Armitage mentioned as potential emissaries to the Vi- 
etnamese Ambassador at the United Nations in New York. A high 
level mission to Vietnam was also considered. 

On July 30, 1981, Admiral Paulson requested the appropriate 
DIA element research the Lao resistance forces to help answer the 
question ... as to whether it may be more profitable (strictly in 
terms of accounting for U.S. MIAs) for the U.S. to deal with the 
Lao resistance forces or attempt to continue to secure a full ac- 
counting from the LPDR.” 381 The assessment was also to consider 
the possibility of penetration by Lao or Vietnamese hostile intelli- 
gence services or even allied resistance groups such as those under 
former South Vietnamese Army Colonel Vo Dai Ton. 


National Security Counsel Memorandum from Robert M. Kimmitt to Michael Gellner, 
April 30,1981. 

377 DIA (DI-7C) Message; 15 July, 1981, Subi: Recovery of Human Remains From Laos. 

373 Ibid, ■ , . .-v;.-’-'; 

373 Message From American Embassy, Bangkok, 191041Z Jul 81, Subj: Prisoner of War - Miss- 
ing In Action Matters. 

3,0 Memorandum For Record, Charles F. Trowbridge, 28 July 1981, Subject- PW/MIA Meeting. 
311 Memorandum to DI-7, Subj: Assessment of Lao Resistance Forces, 30 July 1981. 
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seen as a threat to the Lao government and was “. . . a poor single 
focus for the U.S, MIA efforts." 391 

Nevertheless, the DIA analysts concluded the Lao resistance 
could travel through Lao govemment control areas" to search for 
grave sites using small covert reconnaissance teams. Such an effort 
would be feasible “. . . if the resistance element was strongly moti- 
vated and the U.S. interests represented by trusted indigenous per- 
sonnel.” Lao tribesmen could also assist in searching for crash and 
' grave sites. 392 ^ /•; 

As to hostile intelligence, there was . a possibility that the 
LPDR or SRV intelligence services have infiltrated the resistance 
movement. The group least likely to be penetrated was non-Lao. 
DIA concluded with a recommendation ... to pursue both overt 
pressure on the LPDR and their Soviet and Vietnamese supporters 

and covert .efforts through-Lao- resistance forces the potential 

for success appears greater utilizing a covert action program. How- 
ever, the. "risks” inherent with such a program are also greater. 393 

In its more formal assessment, DIA analysts clearly favored two 
megor resistance groups; the Hmong in northern Laos and the Lao 
People’s United National Liberation Front headed by Phoumi No- 
sovan. 394 y ■■ ;'.V v ^ ■ - . ; ; ■ : / 

The DIA assessment was completed just as a message arrived at 
DIA from the. U.S. Embassy in Bangkok. 395 It provided the most 
recent information on the Lao resistance and -the operations by the 
Thai Government’s Special Group 917 which had coordinated a 
meeting of Lao resistance groups on June 1, 1981, in Udorn, Thai- 
land. Splintered and with close links to the Khmer Rouge, Chinese 
and Thai, one acknowledged resistance contact was former Lao 
General Phoumi Nosovan. 

On August 31, 1981, Paulson forwarded DIA’s formal assessment 
to the State “. . . for consideration and possible use in the develop- 
ment of new approaches/initiates in support of U.S. Government 
PW/MIA efforts. 396 With the assessment, Paulson forwarded what 
he described “a summary of recovered American remains reported- 
ly obtained by resistance elements . . .” Two Americans, Vincent 
Donahue and Robert Schwab, were private citizens who, in addition 
to JCRC, had recovered remains since December 1979 which, on 
the surface, would support DIA’s carefully worded endorsement for 
the resistance option. 397 

On September 16, 1981, Paulson submitted CIL-HTs analysis of 
human remains obtained by U.S. citizens from the Lao resist- 
ance. 393 All turned out to be Mongoloid remains and not remains 
of the Americans lost in the incidents to which they purportedly 
related. .>■'■■■; --"y 

** l 0588/DI-7, Message to Department of State. 27 Aug 81. Subj: Assessment of Lao Resist- 
ance Force, and related memoranda. 

*•* Ibid. ' ' 

. ’** *•* Ibid. 

•••Ibid. ; 

.*’* Message to Secretary of State, 171208Z Aug. 81, Subj: Lao Resistance Continues to Find 
Unity Elusive. , 

^•Summary, Remains Received From Laos. 

. 9,7 Ibid , ,'v 

999 10647/1)1-7 Memorandum^ 16 September 1981, Subj: PW/MIA Daily Report. 



Jtofeert Schwab had turned over approximately two pounds of 
bone fragments to JCRC on July 13th. He described receiving them 
from Lao resistance associates who stated they came from a C-130 
downed m sou&ern Laos on December 21, 1972. BrW 

remains. from four individuals to 
JCRC on August 13. They* too, had reportedly come from a 
member of the Lao resistance. Both turn overs and their linkage to 
.too Lao resistance were described as receiving nonsidorable net- 

SSto^feS^ 

The OL analysis was sufficiently, noteworthy for DIA analyst S 
^ uiteUigence item drawing attention to 
inclusion the remains were Southeast Asian Mongoloid 
^"can- . Fe "? attributed the incident to another 
example of the manner in which die cominunist government and 

^ 40 £ eur Nevertheless, there wS no 

hint that any members of the fragmented Lao resistance, or anv 
pnvate Americans working with them, were part of X mktonSS 


' v Discussion of league's role xi ■ , 

, ^^Gia^are^to be singular in its longevity and the dose 
connection between pnvate interests and U.S Government actions 

JhMnJ ie -J' ei r Ue l mem \ iershi P on theJAG effectuates. This unor- 
thodox situation has only a tenuous parallel in the occasional use 
oTprn^e amultate , wh«e involvement is staost always pStaS 
Mg.TOe Leagua's central role-ofter. as the driver of Gowhinent 
^ cles 7’Jf^ es ®? nous Questions about whether it has unduly in- 
fluenwd U.& policy, and whether official Government bodies have 
imduly interfered m the operations of a private group. 400 

Certainly the presence of an unelected, unappointed citizen— 
with access to both classified material, including intelligence and a 

Sfc sSlSfT * Pri,a0y riehte MSI* 

“j” 1 an “, no ^ to any group purporting to represent them— to the 
which the intelligence is analyzed and evaluated, 
rn!?^ time it is bemg analyzed, is unique. 

“ UPfr criticized by some activists, including 
some families. It is a criticism publicly leveled by Col. Millard Peck 
when he resigned as head of the Special Office for POW/MIA af- 
fairs mlMarch, 1991. And it was critically mentioned in a DIA In- 
spector General’s report of March, 1983. aiMAln 

^^ri 0 ”®^ 8 wa i t0 r, ha X® ^ual access to. . . . se- 
W'W her access to (and reten- 
da £* bec ^ me 80 Pervasive . . . that the 

intorett in the IaJ»»-n o penUoas, *'“*“** Board of Director!, which tuggert Children's 
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Mb. Griffiths would exercise her contacts in J-5 [Joint 
Chiefs] who would order up D1A information for her. More 
recently, her entree to PW/MIA intelligence has been 
principally through a - staffer on the~NSC who . . . appar- 
ently supplies her with whatever she desires. She present- 
ly sits on the IAG on PW/MIAs, which deals With policy 
matters at the national level . . . While her direct access 
to DIA intelligence had been largely suppressed . . . she 
still had access through the IAG and her contact at 
; ' ■ • .v;' ■'NlgCvf ; ; .r;:; ; v-i : : f 

Griffiths’ complete access to the DIA’s PW /MIA office, including 
an ability to assign tasks to intelligence analysts, the report added, 
had a “chilling effect” on them. 402 

There are acknowledged benefits to Griffiths’ involvement as 
well. Witnesses noted that her involvement had “been useful to the 
U.S, Government in that much of the acrimony of the post-war 
years had subsided.” Rear Admiral Allan G. Paulson, then Director 
of the PW/MIA office, found Griffiths’ security clearance and in- 
volvement to have been a “net advantage to DIA and the Govern- 
ment for the reason addressed in the commentary [improved rela- 
tions between the Government and the families].” 403 

At a public hearing on the IAG, Griffiths’ IAG colleagues gener- 
ally defended the League's participation— as represented specifical- 
ly by Griffiths— as productive and helpful. Ford responded to Com- 
mittee questions concerning her involvement with high praise: 

. the National League of Families, represented by its 
Executive Director, Ann Mills Griffiths, has been the heart 
and soul of the IAG since its inception . . . much of 
what the IAG has accomplished would not have been possi- 
ble without Ann’s tireless efforts over many years. 404 

Similarly, Childress said: 

An inter-agency group without the League represented 
would lead to a higher level of destructive “group think.” 
Being an NSC staff member I was able to interface with 
all relevant departments and agencies at all levels, both 
here and in Asia. To institutionalize the effort, it was nec- 
essary. The League representative on the IAG, Ann Mills 
Griffiths, due to her 20-plus years of experience and conti- 
nuity on the issue, now through five administrations, was 
the only other participant in the IAG who could reach out 
easily to all levels . . . without the National League of 
Families, POW/MIA would not be a national priority today, 
there would be no IAG, no DIA POW/MIA division, ho 
Presidential Emissary . . . 40# - 


401 The D1A/I0 Report. 24 March, 1983, 12. 

408 Ibid. 

405 The D1A/IG Report, 24 March, 1983, 5-6. 10. 
404 Ford statement, December 1, 1992, 2. 
Childress statement, December l, 1992, 3. 
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K is difficult tQ say whether statements from interested parties 
institute fdmnitive.answer_to the questions raised-by the central 
lnvolvSmqnt of an unelected, unappointed private citizen with sen- 
sitive and significant negotiations, and in forming the policies that 
undergird those negotiations. Throughout the Committee’s investi- 
gation, it has heard private comments of officials at all levels of 
Government that refute the praise accorded Griffiths in public 
comments. It has heand tales of political terror from those who 
her, as weU as stories of productive Works. 

Griffiths long involvement in the POW/MIA issue makes her an 
im^u^ly ^mfluratial figure without formal membership in the 
iAG; ^emer different policies would have been developed had she 
not participated will never be known. \ 

- Tfee.Coinmittee . finds: .wisdom -in . the- principled of~Govemment’s 
maintaining an arms-length relationship with private organiza- 
tions, no matter how noble the issue and efforts of the oiganiza- 
tion. To be accountable to the American public, a proper relation- 
®™P shomd . delineate Government from private-sector efforts, 
therefore, the committee recommends that the role of the IAG, 
and its present composition, be re-evaluated by all involved agen- 
cies and Congressional oversight committees, with a bias against its 
continued joint operation with a private organization. 


■ J * not ^ surprued at all if they had, three 
months later, [after the Pans Peace Accords], told us that 
they had just discovered 50 prisoners and wanted $2 bil- 
lion for them. But that did not happen. 406 

v “^. by Hemy Kissinger during his deposition to 
-'Select Committeem 1992, reflects a suspicion maintained over 
20 y^rs by some POW/MIA families and others that POWs both 

the signing of the Paris Peace Accords 
^dw°iJd be the subject of Government to Government contact 

£!?n«°/. a — ? of American POWs. The Committee has 

round no convincing evidence of any such offer being made. There 
were, however, two incidents which require further exp lanation 
and prove illustrative of the problems relating to this issue. 

The 1981 alleged offer 

The ^mmittee received information that President Reagan had 
revived an offer inearly 1981 transmitted through a tlmd coun- 
try (Canada and/wOiina) of an offer by the government of Viet- 
nam to 3$ live POWs to the U.S. for $4.5 billion dollars. £ 
u ^ 0rma J l0n a Secret Service agent who allegedly 

JPj* overheard President Reagan discussing this 

Ge ^ rge Bush - Richard Allen (National Se- 
2W an f Wil iam Casey (CIA Director). The conversation 
reportedly took place in the Roosevelt Room, as the four were 


, Ki*nngerd*podtion,pp.l 58 - 159 . 
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walking from the Oval Office to a meeting in an adjoining confer- 
ence room. The agent reported that James Baker (Chief of Staff), 
Micha el Deave r (I fepUty Chief of Staff) and Ed w in Meese (A ttorney 
General) were waiting in the’ area of the conference room for the 
meeting to begin, but he was unsure whether these individuals 
would nave heard any of the conversation; 

The Committee treated this report seriously and first attempted 
to depose the Secret Service agent. Objections were raised by the 
Department of the Treasury and the Secret Service claiming that 
such a deposition would forever impair the ability of the Secret 
Service to guard the President. 

The attorney for the agent, J. Thomas Burch (Chairman of Na- 
tional Vietnam Veterans Coalition), explained that the agent would 
not testify without permission of his agency or a subpoena from the 
Committee. As an interim alternative to taking the deposition of 
the Secret Service agent, the Committee told the Administration 
that it would attempt to substantiate the source’ s story through 
the deposition of other potential witnesses. 

The Committee deposed several of the individnals reported to be 
in the general area where the conversation allegedly took place, 
but none of these individuals said they could recall such a conver- 
sation. Of those reported to have actually : participated in the con- 
versation, only Mr. Richard Allen was deposed. 

Mr. Allen testified as follows: 

Q: Changing to another "subject, soon affer taking office, 
did* the Reagan Administration become involved in an 
offer made by the Vietnamese government for the return 
of live Prisoners of War, if you can recall? 

A: Very shortly after they came over? 

Q: Well, at any time while you were National Security 
Adviser. I don’t want to limit it. 

A: The figure of $4 billion seems to stick in my mind, 
and I can’t remember whether that was during my time in 
all of this or not. 

I do recall having once written in my life, either in notes 
or in a memorandum that it was certainly worth talking 
about, $4 billion for the return of POWs and MIAs, and 
that under any . . . I might be able to find those papers 

Q: Okay, do you recall whether the $4 billion was for 
live American prisoners? 

A: Yes, I do. If it was for $4 billion, it was indeed live 
prisoners... 

. . . First of all, my reaction (was that) $4 billion for live 
hostages sounded somewhat preposterous to me at first. I 
was obviously for getting into a discussion, §t least getting 
into a discussion about it. 407 

Mr. Allen sent a letter to the Committee on July 21, 1992, clari- 
fying his testimony. He said he had located a copy of his notes 
(which he attached) of a meeting on September 24, 1986 at which 
Capt. Red McDaniel, John M.G. Brown, John Malloy, Mike Milne, 

407 Allen deposition on June 23, 1992, pp. 83-84. 
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J. Thomas Burch, and Bruce Rehmer told Allen of the alleged 
meeting m ^81. %P- Billy Hendon also appeared in Allen’s notes 

ry, Alien wrote: ; 

: ilt appears that my uncertainty during the deposition 
was justified, and that there never was a 1981 meeting 
about the return of POWs/MIAs for $4 billion. • 

It becomes clear that my recollection of having written 
; these notes referred to events of 1986, not 1981. During the 
meeting with Capt. “Red” McDaniel and others, I recall 
having been surprised by their view that some sort of 

C0V n r ?i > • -° r $&&&$■ ha d taken place, and I now 
recall advramg them there were no such meetings in the 
Roosevelt Room. President Reagan rarely came to the Roo- 
sevelt Koomrand for very sensitive mattere such as a “di£ 

th?toal°Offic® qUahty ’ WOuld have token place only in 
Contact was also made with the Government of Canada as well 

^l ra u°T t 1 em P loyees of the Department of State and 
X h °j Shou 2 .known about this incident if it occurred. 
None of the deposed individuals (with the exception of Allen previ- 
ously noted) confirmed that such an offer was ever made. 408 An ex- 

S ye rTA^ Krcpi ES“!£ documents from the State Depart- 
CIA and NSC failed to disclose any evidence of this offer. ~ 

• ; * h e ; winmittee regrets that the Secret Serwce agent was unwill- 
j?®; concern for ids job, to testify concerning his report. 

tlus ^dkngness, the Committee was divided about 
hether to compel the agents testimony by issuing a subpoena 

^ Adminietiatioh tlmt 

the testimony of a Secret Service agent concerning a conversation 
myolvmg thrPresident would set a harmful priedent, and felt 
that the agents report was, at best, uncorroborated by the testimo- 

the agent had 

c j aim Especial consideration by talking to others about 
wlmt he had reportedly heard, and that his testimony might con- 
S, ?^n^c antly_ to the .QWM 

Senator absent, 

mu su b P° e pa testimony of the Secret Service agent, 
me (xunmittee notes that, during its investigation, infor ma tion 
Sg ^dicating that Mr. Allen ha<f a discussion with 

Januar y> ^86 concerning his recollection of 

eariSan^^oS 118 c ®? vei ^ ti ® n . was allegedly the result of an 
early January, 1986 meeting involving President Reagan, the Vice- 

so under subpoena. During Ms deposition^* 1 y me » n to twtify^but would do 

remembered teUing anyone Xe ^testified thathe had no knowledge pfwoflbr, nor 


a possible offer involving live POWs in 1981. Both President 
Reagan and Vice-President Bush told Congressman Smith that no 
such offer concerning live PGWs had been made. Notes from then 
Vice-President Bush and from former Congressman Hendon’s biffice 
confirm that a conversation was reported to have taken place be- 
tween Mr. Bush and Mr. Allen concerning the alleged offer. 

The third cquntry (ASEAN), offer . '/■ ■■ ; ;/ 

I. Irving Davidson (a civilian with NSC contacts) reported in 1984 
that, according to his contacts with highly placed officials of an 
ASEAN nation, it appeared that individuals in the government of 
North Vietnam had indicated that the Vietnamese would welcome 
an approach by the U.S. to discuss the POW issue. The early re- 
ports relating to this subject indicated that the discussions were to 
cover the sale of both warehoused remains and live POWs (“breath- 

In late 1984, a high-ranking retired general, who was a member 
of the National Security Council of the ASEAN nation, discussed 
this matter with Richard Childress of the NSC who, with the con- 
currence of Robert McFarlane (National Security Adviser to Presk 
dent Reagan), traveled to Vietnam to investigate this report. De- 
classified documents indicate that Assistant Secretary of State 
Paul Wolfowitz informed Secretary of State George Shultz of a 
plan to pay for remains and “possible live POWs” in a January, 
1985 memorandum marked “super-sensitive.” The memo stated 
that Mr. Childress intended to fund the initiative with either CIA 
or private funds. Mr. Childress later reported that he had followed 
up the possible offer, but that it led to. a discussion only of remains. 
The Committee did not consider the matter satisfactorily resolved 
by the reports filed and viewed that open questions remained as to 
what had actually occurred. 

In 1992, the Chief Counsel to the Select Committee and a Com- 
mittee Investigator travelled to the ASEAN nation to investigate 
the alleged 1984 live American offer. Committee investigators met 
with Government officials and with the General and his brother, 
the individuals allegedly knowledgeable of the earlier offer. Their 
stories proved inconsistent. The general’s brother remembered 
offers for live POWs having been made, while the general stated 
the offers were for remains only. More specifically, the general said 
that the Vietnamese wanted several hundred million dollars in 
return for the remains of 50 Americans. The general also said that, 
at some point, Mr. Davidson had called him to say that the “deal 
was off because of leaks.” Both men indicated that if the Commit- 
tee desired, the North Vietnamese channel could be reopened for 
the continued discussion of purchasing remains. The Committee in- 
dicated that the U.S. Government was always interested in recover- 
ing remains of missing servicemen but that the U.S. Government 
position remained that no payment would be made for the remains. 

Subsequently, the U.S. Embassy in the ASEAN country contact- 
ed the individual who had initially travelled to North Vietnam to 
discuss the remains/live POW subject. According to the Embassy’s 
report, the individual says that although the Vietnamese official 
with whom he dealt did not say specifically that there were live 
POWs, he did say that his government did not control all lower 
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level Vietnamese officials, and that Vietnam needed financial as- 
sistance if it were to find missing Americans or their remains. 

In summary, the Committee could not conclusively determine 
whetherindividualsinthegovernmeTitofNortHVietnairrdiscussed 

the possibility of there being live POWs in 1984; the Select Com- 
mittee does find that the sale of remains was discussed. 

REMAINS RECOVERY EFFORTS . 

For many families, a serviceman’s remains may be the only an- 
swers there are to questions about his fate. Crash and grave-site ex- 
cavation remain a high priority, just behind investigating live- 
sighting reports because, in the words of Maj. Gen. George Christ- 
mas: v,.,-,..-,;' v.:,. 

[Families] want them to walk out of the jungle and come 
home, but they will tell you- very quickly that “if that 
- can’t be the case, please end the uncertainty for me. Give 
me something so that lean put this to rest, I’ve been with 
it so long.” 409 


Of the 2,546 unaccounted for servicemen as of 1977, no more 
than 1,339 were expected to be accounted for, according to a March 
1977 DoD briefing of the Woodcock Commission. Of these, the re- 
mains of 436 men were determined by their battlefield comrades to 
not be recoverable; many were lost over water, or disappeared in a 
fireball when their planes were hit by enemy fire or crashed. 

Another 772 were men whose fates DoD did not think the Viet- 
namese and Lao knew (344 in Category 3 “Doubtful Knowledge,” 
plus 428 in Category 4 “Unknown Knowledge.”) 

To get the fullest possible accounting, however, American teams 
need to be on the ground to do the accounting job properly. That 
was the message Dr. Shields delivered to the Commission in 1977- 
U.S. teams had not gotten access. 410 

Vessey "Sensibility Check” 

Another approach to attempt to gauge what remains are recover- 
able was suggested by Gen. Vessey: 

General Vessey. Well, I think that we need to look at 
what we know about remains. And there are certain 
things we know. One is that the Vietnamese did have— did 
issue instructions to their subordinate military and politi- 
cal authorities for what to do with American casualties, 
whether they were alive or dead. And if they were dead, 
what to do with them. / 

And the DIA has constructed a good briefing on the 
steps that were in this Vietnamese process, and the first 
was that they were to— for example, if there were an air 
crash they were to find— the local people were to find the 
crasm find the pilot if he were alive, capture him; if he 
wasn t alive, find the remains then bury them on the spot 


40f Christmas testimony, Nov. 5, 1991 > 

410 Transcript, Briefing of Woodcock Commisrion by Dr. Roger Shields, p. 7. 
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and then report the location of those— of the grave to the 
central authorities. And then the central authorities dear- 
ly had a system for recovering those remains, at a later 
date;- some 2— some -ly 2, to 5 years later, and then sending 
those remains to central storage. 

Now there are a wide variety of theories, now, on what 
that produced in central storage. We have the case of the 
mortician whose evidence at least is credible in the terms 
of he said he saw this and that’s one set of eyes. It’s not 
clear how many he counted and so forth, but clearly he 
says he worked on 230 sets of remains himself. So that’s 
quite good evidence. '■ 

Now, the question of whether or not there are still hun- 
dreds in storage is the basic question. I’ve taken the four- 
step DIA model, which some people say produces X hun- 
di^ stiU there despite' the fact that — or actually 

about 400 of might-be-Americans have been returned— 
that it still produces maybe 500 sets in storage; 

So what I did is I took the four-step model and assigned 
subjective probabilities to each of the four Steps, because 
it’s a compound probability problem. I went to the Air 
Fprce and I said what percentage of peacetime crashes 
produce remains, and the answer is 70 percent. So you 
start out with the .7, and certainly the war-time probably 
can’ t be any better than .7. V ; v?-v-r \y,:- 

Then you; say well, what’s-the probability, then, of the 
people finding the airplane and the'remains and recover- 
ing them and burying them. Well, if it crashed in a local 
area I’m sure it’s close to .1— or it’s 1, but if it crashes in a 
remote area, I don’t know what it is. So I said well let’s 
just say .7. Maybe that’s good, maybe it’s not, but it’s not 
bad for starters. 

Then what’s the probability of the grave being reported 
accurately from people who buried the remains without a 
map reporting its location, and then its surviving the three 
things that would effect it. That is the Southeast Asian 
weather and scavenging, which was taking place, we know, 
and general shifts in the terrain due to other matters. 

I don’t know what that probability is, but say it’s .7. 
Then what’s the probability of going back 2 to 5 years 
later and finding that grave that was reported— whose lo- 
cation was reported by people who didn't have a map. Say 
it’s .7. If that— if all those are .7, then the product of the 
compound probabilities is about .24, which means about a 
quarter of the air crashes in North Vietnam would have 
produced remains in central storage. 

If you don’t like those probabilities, raise all the other 
probabilities except the .7, and you still only come up— if 
you make them all .9 it doesn’t get any better than .5. 
Now maybe the Vietnamese were better than that. I doubt 
it. So what I say is the number of remains that some 
people expect to be in storage is too high. It doesn’t stand 
the sensibility check. 
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Warehousing remains 

_ In 1979, ai mortician from Vietnam defected. He testified Wnm, 
Congress during the early 1980s that he had proclSl 

1975-76 and that the Vietnamese had “warehoused” them. The 
montician expressed the belief that the remains were to be used to 
gam diplomatic and other concessions from the U.S. 

the mortician met with Committee investigators in late 1991 for 
wo days of depositions. He testified at lentfhSS ^preious 
testimony, mdudmg a statement that he had seen Itebert GaS 
«? d two other Caucasians whom he believed were AmeSm 
Vietn^ during the late 1970’s. The mortician stated S h^ had 
advised DIA as early as 1982 that he could identify certain remains 
upon which he had worked by the way they wwe put into their 
caskets He a l so sta ted t hat L could y id A bv 

^ a ctors ^ related to the bones he had worked on while in 

ci£ n? provided a briefing for Vietnamese offi- 

^ Q .“ D A cpnceraing the evidence of warehousing 

r!?u d Jh e c Pr ° vl 1 ed , by tb? mor ti c >an. g 

The text of the briefing included the following: 

• . comparison of the number and type of those n»- 

mains returned to the U.S. in subsequent years with those - 
the mortician saw reveals a significant shortfall . 

to conclude that all the remains proceteed 
or^observed by the mortician have been returned to the 

0" forensics experts tell us that approximately 70 
percent of U.S. remains returned by your government 
■ 0“^"“ storage. B /t& SS 

exhibited minimal bonemass loss, commingling with other 
remains of mividuals lost in widely disparate areas and 
coatmg with preservatives and/or disinfectants. Thus 
while your government has returned many sets of remains 

f the WomS ,S 

£^«£?rtS th * conclusion that there are still American 
remams that are readily available or easily retrievable 
and that could be repatriated to the Unite? 

keS nfe rt t ™ e - ? y storage, we mean remains 

kept atow or below ground, collected into one or more 
centralized facilities, or located in documented graves. 411 

mm the DIA. rtter ! . 

urging py tne tommittee, took the mortician to CIL-HT for him fr. 
review the remains there. The Committw Krt tet been S £ 

of HT wr m the . DIA If th e mortician was able^to identify any 
rtatw? 8 fenuliar with current Vietnamese approaches ‘testified 


411 


DIA briefing, May, 1992. 
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to Vietnamese archives after their denials of the archives’ exist- 
ence for 20 years, believes: 

There is no such warehouse, sir. If at one point in the 

. ‘70s or early-‘80s,:.if there were some remains somewhere . 
in Hanoi, those remains have by now— as the officials re- 
tired who were in the program, as they went back to their 
provinces, various , memorabilia, maybe even remains, 
[went] back vnth them. 41 2 

According to Garnett Bell, a U.S. investigator who has worked 
throughout Southeast Asia on POW/MIA issues for 27 years: 

My view, sir, is that there certainly was a warehouse in 
the Hanoi area at one time. The mortician, I think, after 
he defected in 1979, testified here in Congress that he proc- 
essed some 452 [sets of] remains. 

The Vietnamese were confronted -with that information. 
They denied it. They indicated that they thought the mor- 

; tician was fabricating. ... .The Vietnamese, I believe, came 
to the conclusion that we were confident that the man was 

Since the mortician gave his testimony, they have re- 
turned to us approximately 450 [sets of) remains. Approxi- - 
mately 260 to 269 [sets of] remains have now been identi- 
fied . . / and they have also informed us, as well as Mr. 

7 [Robert] Wallace from the VFW, that we did have a ware- 
~ house but we don’t have one now, and what that indicates 
to me is that they have admitted that the mortician was 
telling the truth. They're telling us that we have given you 
those remains back, and the warehouse here in Hanoi is 
now empty. 413 .’7 

Vietnamese Amnesty Program 

In early December 1992, Vietnam announced an amnesty pro- 
gram for citizens holding Americans’ remains. Vietnamese laws 
forbid citizens to have possession of American remains, an effort to 
curtain the rampant dealing in American remains by bones deal- 
ers. To encourage those who are holding remains to return them* 
Vietnam offered to pay a small amount for remains (to cover ex- 
penses); after Senators Kerry and Smith visited Hanoi December 
17-18, the Government extended the amnesty program the reward 
signalled. 

Early response was encouraging; — sets of remains were re- 

patriated by publication time and are awaiting identification by 

Excavations 

The slow process of excavating crash and grave sites is the tedi- 
ous work of archaeology, as U.S. investigators sift through 20 years 
of soil and debris to find bones, teeth and wreckage. An example of 
a recent excavation illustrates the work: 

411 Schweitzer testimony; Dec. 4, 1992. 

4I * Bell teeUmony, Dec. 4, 1992. .... 



Admiral Larson. . . . I’ve had the opportunity to visit 
our teams out there in the field.. And after watching the 
excavation in a very difficult mountainside out in the 
jungles of^I^os-iri^ 

landmr zone, as many of you have experienced out there 
in the field, you appreciate the real enormity of the prob- 
lem, but also the dedication of the fine youiig Americans 
^ are out there working in the field to try and solve the 
fullest possible accounting of this difficult issue. 

ou . r out . w Laos in the field, where 
they re living m a very primitive base camp there in the 
jungle, where they even have to fly in fuel to refuel the 
helicopters there because there are no facilities whatso- 

• _ And^then, they’re doing an excavation with about more 
tlmn 30 people, working up on the countryside, on the hill* 
side, up m the mountains area just off the trail. Very hot, 
very steamy^You get leeches. You get dirt. You get a lot of 

T rkin ^ ^ local villagers up there. 
Its a 2i hour hJte from the bottom of the hill up to the 

*** wor ^^* fly our j^ple in 

^ey w°r k ^-I thrnk that last tiling was over 20 days. I 
tiunk it was almost 30 days they were in the field there, - 
g £ 0m £* e ^ “““P’ eoing up there eveiy single 
thehflM* ft«rf p^ 0m til dark, 'and then returning to 

Chairman Kerry. And how many people are on the 
ground m Vietnam and Laos? F ne 

lnw d n?iki„ ] f A 90 < i N ' °uF ^ams have varied in size from a 
low of about 28 to a high of about 63. It depends on how 

many teams we actually have. We shoot for about 70. We 
laX^Vietam 1 Sut teams “ the fieW at a time, particu- 

to Needham, if you could relate 

to the committro-I was struck. 1 mean, most people sit in 

try th ® y “y* weU » why can you not go to the 

Cr An/r^ii^ r t>!^ ^ ou c ^ no hr by let us just go look. 
And 1 thmk it is important for people to have an under* 

standing of the logistical difficulties and of the realities 
out there. I mean, when we are talking about helicopters, 
we are not even talking about our own right now. Ana the 
living conditions are really difficult, to say the least. 

RPn *t l OU just ^ share ^ «« y«w personal 

fK^RoUi ^ 1 y°u have spent a lot of time out in 
the field, and we talked about it when we were over there, 
and you were suffering from it when we were over there. I 
wish you would sort of share that. 1 

Needham. Well, finrt of all, Senator, let me go 
back to the numbers. We presently have 40 United States 
servicemen m Cambodia today. Less than half of those 
no because the helicopter support is coming 
from the U.S. Army’s 25th Infantry Division And therein 



lies the support that we get from the CINCPAC compo- 
nents; It’s virtually unlimited. 

In Laos today we have 30 people, less than half, again, 

— that belong to the Joint Task Force. -The majority of the - 
other half belong to the Central Identification Lab. 

In areas that we operate on in the three countries, there 
are a number of considerations that have to go into the op- 
eration. First, the weather. The weather is very dependent 
on what we can do over there / < ■ 

Secondly, the mountainous terrain that you observed is 
very difficult to get into. Some of the cases of extremely 
high altitudes— for example, a case that you’re very much 
interested in, case 1983, which we will be going into in 
January, is located at approximately 7,000 feet. There’s 
only about three months of the year that we can get in 

A helicopter coming in to a landing zone at that location 
is reduced in what it can carry, and if anything happens, 
it has very few options. Many of these LZ’s are very small; 
cah only take small helicopters that require a large 
number of runs to get the force in there. . 

Lastly, I have forgotten over 20 years how hot it is in 
that country, how difficult the terrain is, how many bugs 
there are, and how difficult it is to support logistically 
when-we have to carry in everything from water to food. It 
is Extremely tough. Some of the - toughest I have seen in 
terr ain that is very hard to explain unless' you’ve actually 
seen it yourself, yet our people are out there day in and 
day out, under very trying circumstances, trying to solve 
. these cases. : v.; 

And, lastly, as the Admiral said, when it comes to exca- 
vating a site, it’s like looking for a needle in a haystack, 
and it’s very slow, meticulous, tedious work. 

Admiral Larson. I might just add, Mr. Chairman, to 
that. The helicopter landing zone that I landed at this 
little excavation site, which is about 2,200 feet upon the 
mountains, at a slope of about 60 degrees, where they were 
doing the excavation, the villagers and our people had to 
walk up there and clear the helicopter site out of dense 
jungle and trees. And the helicopter site was smaller than 
this space between our two tables here, where we brought 
the little Squirrel helicopter in and landed, with about 
four people in it. So, it’s very difficult to get there. 

Current operations 

The JTF-FA has conducted 35 excavations since it was created 
in early 1992 (18 in Vietnam, nine in Laos, and eight in Cambodia), 
plus inspecting crash or grave sites at 149 locations (114 in Viet- 
nam, 27 in Laos, and eight in Cambodia). 414 In all, JTF-FA has re- 
covered the remains believed to be those of 30 American service- 

V* Dec. 1, 1992 information paper submitted with testimony of Admiral Charles Larson and 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Needham Dec. 4, 1992. 
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In April 1992, JTF-FA had a full schedule of crash-site excava- 
twns for the next five years. CINCPAC Admiral Charles Larson o* 
dered that pace increased to take advantage of recent Vietnamese 

wi, 0 / Tvlr° nt *u n9 T whet ^ ^ey hold remains or not. 
What 1 believe though, now, is that we have in our hands 

fnrSi? fr et j°u the an ® wei :.f 0 that question. I just talked 
to General Needham and said, you know, if you just have 

a quick-reaction remains team out there with Vietnamese 

: f out of. the archives 

that shows that so-and-so was killed and his remains were 
in the hands of the Vietnamese at a given time, that’s the 
set of remains we ought to start looking for right now. 

. . ',j. .tJfSSfi going back over there and saying you’re 

holding remains and having them say we’re not holding 
remains is a wasted exercise. Whether they are not we 
don t know, but let s start with what we do know . . . [this 
^ h j body at one time, what hap- 
8®"“ .few remains, and start from there. And I think 
that will get us to the answer* 418 ^ ~ _ 

REMAINS REPATRIATION EFFORTS 

cnS^kw tral Identification Laboratory in Hawaii (CIL-HI) k re- 
sponsible for searching .for, ^ recovering, and identifying the remains 
ofm.htopenonndldlle.l or missing in action. * me. remains 
CIL-HI S primary duties are: 

W T °1 j c ^ du TT ®® arc h and recovery operations in the Pacific for 
World War II, Korean, and VietrianfWar dead- 

n J° «f 0< ^i, rem ^ ps - a °d establish identification through the 
“^^^.^(Physical structure), odontOlogical 
(dental), and other scientific identification techniques; 

oirii a?<:Umula f e ^ catalog information oh American and 
IvS - who have been listed MIA or KIA-BNR; and 
.^To provide emergenmr support world-wide in searching for 
recovenng. and identifying the remains of service 
kUMormissmg in current operations. ^ 9 memDers 

the remains of 537 U.S. service- 

f the Y? etnam War - from World War II and 

87^ d il£ri 0 n 0ther ? per ? tions ; CIL-HTs current staff num- 
bers s7 military personnel, whose focus is primarilv field oner. 

tiS rem£ mg records ’ 3,1(1 1 6 civUi ans, wLse focus is on iden- 


OAO investigation of CIL-HI 

CIL-m laboratory was the s 
mid-1980s, when critics charged: 


of scathing, Criticism in the 


4I« 
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That CIL-HI’s techniques did not meet scientific standards, 
yy'-yy That it lacked- capable staff and adequate facilities and 
y ■ 'i equipment, and • y, yyy: • 

That it -used questionable review procedures. ~ - 

In December, 1991, the Committee asked General Accounting 
Office (GAO) to determine whether there had been improvements 
in CIL-HI operations since Congressional hearings during the 
1980s sufficient to minimize the possibility of making erroneous 
identifications; and whether controls in day-to-day management 
allow CEL-HI to oversee effectively the remains identification proc- 
ess. In response, the GAO determined that, with some exceptions, 
CIL- HI has taken the steps needed to improve its accuracy and 
thoroughness. 416 ; ;r : 

The GAO was charged with examining operations designed to 
minimize the chance of making erroneous identifications; and with 
determining whethercontrok in day-to-day management are suffi- 
cient. As part of GAO’s investigation, it sought the technical assist- 
ance of outside experts. : . 

Summary of GAO-s Findings- -- ----- ~ — 

The General Accounting Office concluded that, on the whole, 
CIL-HI effectively instituted the necessary reforms. Specifically, 
the GAO found that CIL-HI: 

Used scientifically accepted techniques; ~ 

. v . Appointed a world-renowned, board-certified forensic anthro- 
pologist as the laboratory’s first scientific director and hired 
other qualified staff; 

Upgraded its facilities and equipment; and 
Incorporated extensive review procedures to minimize the 
possibility of errors in making identifications. 

Finally, GAO determined that critics’ charges to the contrary, 
the long tenure of CIL-HI’s commander did not affect the scientific 
judgments of his staff. 

GAO noted several problem areas in CIL-HI’s operations; DoD 
pledged to make the recommended corrections by March 1993. 

Most troubling to the Committee was the destruction of bone 
fragments— mostly splinters— in 25 cases in the mid-1980s. The in- 
cident appeared to be a one-time occurrence, and verbal instruc- 
tions are to keep all remains, however small or impossible to iden- 
tify. At the time, technology was incapable of identifying the re- 
mainsr-and still is— but GAO, its panel of outside experts, and 
CIL-HI itself agree that options should be preserved in the hope of 
future scientific advances. In addition, GAO recommended that 
CIL-HI develop written guidelines to buttress the standing verbal 
- directions. y’ V- ;.y 

Also of concern was the resignation of two top staff members, al- 
though a preliminary review suggested that their problems were 
not with CIL-HI’s scientific operation. 

Other systemic problems identified by GAO were: 

«»GAO Report, October 1992, GAO-NSIA1M3-7. 



CIL-HI’s inadequate and ineffective file locating system t ha t 
resulted in difficulty finding files and, at times, finding skele- 

CIL-HI’s inadequate tracking system of pre-death informa- 
tion requests that can hinder the identification effort; and 

DOD’s lack of guidance on the control of remains sent to 
v family-appointed experts— a problem .that has resulted in the 

: loss of some of those remains ■ o';. ' 

■; Outside experts ’ findings ' 

In addition to its own review, GAO convened an external panel 
of experts to examine the technical integrity of CIL-HT s work. 
Panel members were selected based upon experience, knowledge, 
and their lack of connection to recent affiliated work on identifying 
remains The panel interviewed CD>HI staff and others, inspected 
its facilities, equipment, and file review procedures. 

In general, the outside experts lauded CIL-HI’s current oper- 
ation, citing its commitment to “maintaining high standards of pro- 
fessional performance, asmanifestedbyitsuseofmodern facilities, 
equipment, and analytical methods” and noted that “CIL-HI per- 
forms more in-depth analysis to establish identifications than most 

other forensic laboratories in the world.” 417 They offered the follow- 
ing specific suggestions: . . _ • 

Consolidate records and store originaPdocuments in a cen- 

V ■ .1 : tral;file;'.-i;i; ;; p: : -I:.;; ;; ■PI.',;; ; IKP; 

;■ Maintain radiographs; 

Modernize and standardize operating procedures; 

Improve the chain of custody of remains, including takin g 
steps to prevent the disappearance of remains by examination 
by outside experts hired by families to evaluate CIL-HI’s work; 

Hold unidentified remains, even where identification may he 
exceedingly improbable, in the hope that advances in technolo- 
gy will improve the chances of identifying them; 

Restrict staff comments to those areas where they are ex- 
perts; . - / ■ . 

Segregate scientific personnel from the military chain of 
command in order to resist the possibility of undue influence 
over the scientific decisions; 

Require CIL-HI’s forensic pathologist to play a larger role in 
the identification process; and 

Grant CIL-HI’s laboratory director additional authority over 
the scientific operation. 

Ori-gqing work at CIL-HI ,? v 

Much of the frustration that POW/MIA families have with CIL- 
HI is precisely because of its plodding approach— that it is at once 
slow to make identifications and lightning-quick to render them as 
soon as one tooth, or any other bit of evidence, supports a scientific 
finding. In fact, the completeness of skeletal remains is rarely as 
important as locating key portions. As Thomas D. Holland, CIL- 
HI s physical anthropologist explained: 


417 Ibid., Consultants’ Report Appendix. ' 



• i ( ^° percent) of remain a^OI^in fall . 

into the CIL-Portion category, i.e., small fragments of bone 
unassociated with REFNO [POW/MIA case reference 

^yinberjoryalid-nanie.MostGILPortionsareundiagnos- 

tic fragments less than two centimeters in diameter. Other 
sets of remains are more complete. 

It should be remembered, however, that the degree of 
skeletal completeness is correlated only weakly with iden- 
tification potential. CIL-HI has in curation at least one 
skeleton that is approximately 99 percent complete, and 
yet no identification currently is possible. On the Other 
; hand, CIL-HI has effected identification based on single 

, teeth. 418 : ;v 

Of the larger bone fragments, just 1.3 percent of the sets of re- 
_ in. mid-December 1992. were.more than three- 

r n , ? fuU skeleton; 23.9 percent were less than on*quarter 
of a full skeleton; the remaining 4.5 percent were between one and 
three-quarters complete. 419 • ■ r :• 

CI^HI presently has 938 .sets of . remains-882 from 
Southeast Asia and the rest from Korea— that have not yet been 
identified. These are not necessarily 938 different individuals, how- 
ever: . . ..• • .v . . ; 

The remains repatriated from North Korea are a good- 
example of why the completeness of a skeleton is not nec- 
- essarily a good indicator of- identification-potential. All 
three of the Korean War skeletons listed as at least 75 per- 
cent complete are commingled In other words, even 
though the skeleton may have a skull, two arms, two legs, 
and the axial elements, the arms and legs may not go to- 
gether, and neither necessarily is associated with the skull 
returned in the same box. In fact, there is an average of 
°yer 1.6 individuals represented in each of the boxes offi- 
cially repatriated by the North Korean government. 420 

Discussion . . <//■.: 

The GAO concluded that CIL-HI uses techniques that exceed 
those used in other modem forensic laboratories In its view, the op- 
eration has minimized the possibility of erroneous identifications 
and provides sufficient day-to-day management to effectively over- 
seethe remains identification process. 

The Committee notes, however, that even a fully professional for- 
ensics laboratory is going to have difficult overcoming the obstacles 
that exist to the rapid and confident identification of war-time re- 
. e ravages of time, the incompleteness of medical records, 
and the limits of science dictate that progress, if it is to be as sure 
as we demand, will also be far slower than we would like. 


41 • Holland letter, Dec. 21, 1992 
41i Ibid 
4,0 Ibid. 
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CONCLUSION: CONSPIRACY THEORIES AND MYTHS 

Chairman Kerry. The reason I measure it against you 

• - years of service is that the minute somebody draws that : 

kind of conclusion or savs there is not evidence. I c ann ot 
find the evidence, some people in this country immediately 
take that person and, rather than look at the evidence ob- 
jectively or rather than analyze how you may have come 
to that conclusion, they jump and suggest that you are 
: there for part of a conspiracy because you have not come 

to the conclusion they want you to come to. 

Noy how do you feel with that? What is your advice to 
us as a former battlefield commander and general? How 
do you speak to that? You are obviously not a traitor to 
your country , and you are obviously, at lea st i n my jud g- 
meht, not somebody joining in a conspiracy. But you have 
: sat here, after dedicating years of your life in retirement, 

to finding answers And you cannot find credible evidence, 
co rr ect? . • ■ - 

General Vessey. Thus far, we have not. That’s ri ght. 
Chairman Kerry. So what do you say to those people 
who throw you in a conspiracy? ^ 

General Vessey. I guess what I would say, what I’ve said 
to those who have confronted me personally, -is this is not 
a religious issue. It’s not a religious issue of faith. It is 
something— it’s a human issue, a material human issue on 
this earth. And there are facts that will disclose the 
answer to the questions we are seeking. Let’s find the facts 
and let the facts speak for themselves. 

In the meantime, you can have all the hopes that you 
want. But don’t turn it into a religious faith that some- 
body’s alive when we don’t know whether or not they’re 
alive. 421 v 

Cries of “cover-up” or “conspiracy” are used often by people dis- 
satisfied with the U.S. Government’s progress on accoun tin g for 
missing servicemen. The conspiracy charge is an easy one to make, 
but difficult to prove . 422 

A prominent investigation of whether a conspiracy exists or ex- 
isted on POW/MIA issues was conducted by Lt. Gen. Eugene Tighe, 
whose efforts are praised by the very activists who subscribe to the 
conspiracy theory. The Tighe Commission found: 


4,1 Veney 'tHdn^,:'lMe i '4,'’19S2. : . ' 

.•*” Bladt'i Uw Dictionary, 5th Edition, dennes eonipiney u: 
combination or confederacy between two or more persons. 

“A conspiracy may be a continuing one; actors may drop out, and others drop in; the details of 
operation may change from time to time; the members need not know each other or part played 
by others; a member need not know all the details of the plan or . the operations; he must, how* 
eve?, know the purpose of the conspiracy and agree to become a party to a plan to effectuate 
that purpose. A civil conspiracy is: The essence of a "civil”, conspiracy is a concert or combina- 
tion to defraud or cause other injury to persons or property which result in damage to the 
person or property or plaintiff. 



No evidence that anyone in DIA (or anywhere else in the 
U.S. government) has intentionally covered up anything 
atiout the POW/MIA issue. 428 

Its first conclusion was, “We have found no' evidence of cover-up 
by DIA.” 424 ; 

For a conspiracy theory to be valid, it would entail hundreds or 
even thousands of people from the military services, 428 from the 
very lowest-rated enlisted person (El— l) through four-star admirals 
and generals; and in the civilian sector it would encompass civil 
servants from a GS^-r through the Cabinet level. This would have 
been accumulated since 1973 and by this time would have encom- 
passed in the millions of people that had access to sensitive infor- 
mation on the POW/MIA issue. '' 

Gen Vessey, a widely praised 46-year veteran, former Chairman 
?f . th e Join t Chiefs of Staff, the President’s Special : Emissary to 
Vietnam since 1987, and recipient of the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, shares this view: 

Senator McCain. In order for there to be a conspiracy or 
a cover-up of this issue, do you agree with me that it - 
would have required the active participation of hundreds 
of members of the military? 

Vessey. Yes, sir. And I think that’s an improbable sort of 
thing. American soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines are 
not conspirators. It’s hard to keep, military secrets long 
enough to. get the operation going along without the , ,a 
enemy knowing what’s going on. Even at the time when 
we were at low ebb, we still had 100-and-some-odd people 
involved, and those rotated. Many of them rotated every 
two or three years. So I’d say the prospect or probability of 
a conspiracy being kept without it being blown wide open 
is almost zero. 

Senator McCain. Have you ever seen any evidence of any 
conspiracy or cover-up? 

Vessey. No, sir, I have not. ■ 

Senator McCain.DM youwhen youwereinyour position 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

.VE&EY/No,;ar,-'^: ;: . 

Senator McCain. Or at any other time in your military 
career? 

Vessey. No, sir . 426 

Another witness, the ranking officer in the Hanoi Hilton, was 
equally incredulous: 

Senator McCain: We have had witnesses, Admiral, that 
there was after that a conspiracy, and that is why I was 
interested in the part of your statement that you remained 
involved in this issue for some years afterwards, that there 
was a conspiracy or a cover-up orchestrated by various ad- 
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ministrations in the intervening years. Have you ever seen 
any evidence of that? 

Admiral Stockdale. No. 

'Senator McCain. Do you believe that it would be possi- 
; / bie? -v -v; ■ v/; ■ 

Admiral Stockdale. No, I think . . . to go into it as a 
venture, you’d be a fool because there are so many possi- 
bilities of leaks and so forth. 

Nor did Henry Kissinger place any credence in the idea: 

There is no excuse, two decades after the fact, for 
anyone to imply that the last five Presidents from both 

S irties, their White House staffs, Secretaries of State and 
efense, and career diplomatic and military services either 
knowingly or negligently failed to do everything they 
could to recover and identify all of our prisoners ana ' 
MIA’s.*” 

Howard Baker, formerly President Reagan’s White House Chief 
of Staff and S ena te Majority Leader, testified similarly: 

I cannot think of a single thing that suggests to me that 
there was a conspiracy of silence or any active conspiracy 
or any other kind of conspiracy 428 

Others with. long experience found charges of a. conspiracy to be 
baseless as well. Maj. Gen. George Christmas: -4 

Mr. Chairman, my experience is that most people who 
become well-informed on this issue have no trouble agree- 
ing lhat the accounting of our missing men means obtain- 
ing information from Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Those 
who maintain that there is some secret set of files being 
kej>t by misguided U.S. Government personnel intent on 
maintaining some bizarre cover-up are deluding them- 
selves mid the American people. The answers are in South- 
east Asia and that is where the U.S. Government is, cor- 
rectly in my view, putting its emphasis 429 

General Leonard Perroots: 

Senator McCain. In order for a cover-up to be successful 
as has been alleged, it would have taken the active partici- 
pation of hundreds if not thousands of military personnel? 

V General Perroots. Yes, sir. 430 

Maj. Gen Richard Secord: 

Senator McCain. Do you believe that there was any con- 
spiracy to cover up existence of any live Americans either 
in Laos or anywhere in Southeast Asia? 

General Secord. No, sir, I don’t. I’ve never seen any evi- 
: . denceofthat. 

Senator McCain. Do you believe that it would have been 
possible, without the knowledge of a number of military of- 

«« Kissinger testimony, Seel. 22, 1992. 

4,1 Baker testimony, Aug. 12, 1992. 

4,4 Christmas testimony, June 25. 1992 

450 Perroots testimony, Aug. 12, 1992. I 'V 
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fleers and enlisted people such as yourself who were in 
some way in the loop? 

General Secord. No, There are so many people in that 

loop, that it would not hav e b een possible, in my opin-. : 

ion.* 31 ' ; v?;; ; ' 

And witnesses who recently have spent time in the field testified 
about the possibility of a conspiracy: 

Chairman Kerry. I want: to ask you a question. You are 
under oath. You are either ex-service people or people 
committed to this effort. But there remains at large in this 
country a body of suspicion about people involved in it, 
and it comes largely from the way it’s been handled and 
resourced in past years I ask you this question under oath 
so that people can have some sense of where you’re h oming 
f ro m. : , ...7 : ■ ■ ■■ : ■. ■ 

And I want to know whether anyone here has ever seen 
any evidence or believes that there was a conspiracy to ac- 
tually tube this or cover it up. Mr. Sydow? 

' ■ Mr. Sydow. No, sir. 

Chairman Kerry. Mn Sheets? 

Mr. Sheetz. You’ve always seen me in civilian clothes. 

I’ve been in the Navy. I’m still in the Navy Reserves since 
1965, so I consider myself sort of also a uniformed person. 

I’ye seen nothing to indicate conspiracy or cover-up. 

Chairman Km?. Colonel Cole? :■ 

- Colonel Cole. Certainly not, sir. 

Chairman Kerry. Mr. Gadoury? 

' Mr. Gadoury. Never. 

Chairman Kerry. Mr. DeStatte? 

. Mr. DeStatte. Never, sir. 

Chairman Kerry. Sergeant Deeter? 

Sergeant Deeter. No, sir. 

Chairman Kerry. Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir, I don’t have any indication of a cover- 
up, but I think we should always stress objectivity in our 
work. 

The Select Committee examined allegations of conspiracy and 
heard testimony about the allegation. No witness gave credible evi- 
dence that a conspiracy ever existed on the POW/MIA issue; 
nearly all called the notion an impossibility and found it highly un- 
likely that military personnel would ever be involved. 

Myths 

Another difficulty in separating fact from fiction in POW/MIA 
efforts has been the prevalence of myths. The amount of informa- 
tion on the issue overall is monumental and fictitious claims often 
contain just enough shards of truth to make them believable. Oft- 
repeated myths have become popular lore in the vast collection of 
stories about the Vietnam War and the POW/MIA issue in particu- 
lar. 

411 Secord testimony, Sept 24, 1W2. 
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JsZand o^jDAiZitic soufe tAeoo 1 

One of the stories perennially told in Vietnam and remembered 
today by many veterans,- is about a secret island, to which, were 
sent, there to spend the rest of their lives, persons who had con- 
tracted a dangerous and incurable sexually-transmitted disease 

The premise was that the consequences of the disease were such 
that society could not risk the possibility of an epidemic in the 
United States. The existence and location of the island needed to 
be kept secret, so the story goes, so people sent to the island were 
listed as MIA or KIA/BNR 

Logic exposes the story’s flaws. Veterans were not routinely 
given physical examinations immediately before leaving Vietnam 
or upon arrival to the U.S.— foiling the island’s purpose, because 
persons contracting a disease would carry it back to the USA unde- 
tected As immediate “social” contact was common for many vets 
returning from Vietnam, the spread of any disease would have 
been inevitable— and yet no such disease has surfaced in the U.S. 
population (AIDS’ origins having been traced elsewhere). Logic not- 
withstanding, the mjrth prevails to this day as an explanation for 
the fate of some unaccounted-for Americans. 

Systematic lie theory r ‘ : 

Other stories are more difficult to disprove, but even their defi- 
ance of common sense does not stop their spread, which in turn 
mainstream media, fuels these rumors. For example, one persistent 
story is that the U.S. Government has been bringing POW/MIAs 
back secretly and providing them with new identities such, as is 
done in the federal witness protection program or, in the alterna- 
tive, incarcerating them in mental hospitals. The ostensible reason 
for this secrecy is presumably to avoid contradicting official policy 
since 1973 that all live POWs were returned home. Another theory 
argues that since no amputees or mentally deranged people re- 
turned at Operation Homecoming, these men have been smuggled 
back and are kept hidden. 

Committee investigators interviewed a newspaper reporter who 
printed this story as fact, his sources, and others with variations of 
this story; they found no factual support for it. One supposed 
source summoned to testify, and subpoenaed, was the victim of his 
ex-wife’s fantasies. -< 

"Black dps" theory 

Another publication printed a suggestion that 2,454 men should 
be added to the list of 2,265 POW/MIAs — because the additional 
2,454 was the number involved in highly classified operations 
whose inclusion on the list of missing would have compromised the 
operations’ secrecy. 

“Crazies'’ and amputees theory 

This belief and the belief about secretly smuggling individuals 
into the country and providing new identities assumes that no 
family members or friends who would miss these men or else, that 
they willingly participated in a conspiracy of magnitude— ideas 
that flout common sense. It is also belied by the testimony of Admi- 




ral James Stockdale, who testified about the return of at least one 
amputee. 

Perhaps the most persistent kind of rumor grows out of events 
with simple, straightforward explanation: - - - 

The opening of a bigger, permanent office with the 
standing in the military hierarchy needed to get things 
done fueled suspicions that the move was designed to si- 
lence an investigator. Garnett Bell, a key player before 
Hanoi agreed to U.S. terms’ full-time presence in-eountry, 
remained a key player after the office was changed to take 
advantage of the new opportunities. 

In another case, the illness of a senior Vietnamese diplo- 
mat was twisted into accusations that he had been killed / 
trying to defect over the POW/MIA issue and blaming 

Congressional offices .for botching^ 

mat r s efforts to correct the story, through a letter to the 
editor, were then manufactured into a story that the diplo- i 
.... mat only wrote the letter because there was a “gun to his ; 

The Committee investigated both charges and found them base- 
less. y-- V 

• ; Chapter 6: Private Efforts '• 


Overview : \ 

One of the most active grassroots efforts during the past decade 
has been that of Vietnam War activists. They have pressed success- 
fully on several fronts, and it is these activists, and the families of 
unaccounted-for servicemen that have kept the POW/MIA issue at 
the forefront of public attention. At times, private groups have 
prodded the Government to act, at times (such as at the Commit- 
tee’s formation) they have demanded investigations into the Gov- 
ernment’s actions. Jdost of these activities have been both altruistic 
and effective; some have been well-intentioned, but have not served 
POW/MIA families; and a few have been outright scams of the 
most reprehensible kind. ; ; . i . 

To examine private-sector POW/MIA activities, the Committee 
documented a wide range of public-awareness campaigns and other 
activities, investigated recent reconnaissance and rescue operations 
conducted overseas, reviewed the role of various groups in distrib- 
uting photographs purporting to depict POWs in Southeast Asia 
after Operation Homecoming, and reviewed professional fundrais- 
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Public awareness campiugns 

Many private organizations engage in a range of successful 
public-awareness campaigns designed to educate the public about 
the POW/MIA issue. These efforts include rallies, marches, educa- 
tional forums, newsletters and newspapers, television and radio 
programs, holiday ceremonies, the sale of memorabilia (such as 
POW bracelets and t-shirts), the creation of memorials and parks 
to honor POW/MIAs, foot races, and vigils. Some have funded 
scholarships for the families of POW/MIAs; others have sponsored 



legislative initiatives across the country. The accomplishments of 
these organizations are too extensive to be fully explored in this 
report, but a summary of the achievements of several organizations 
is included in this chapter. - 

Reconhaissance/rescue missions 


During the Committee’s year-long investigation, a reconnaissance 
and rescue operation known as “Team Falcon,” was undertaken by 
the private sector, ostensibly to locate and rescue American POWs 
believed to be held in Laos. Lauded at first by activists, it was dis- 
avowed by them when it was determined that contributors were 
misled, money lost, participants duped, and no POW was identified, 
located or repatriated. 

The Committee also examined a reconnaissance and rescue oper- 
ation known as Skyhook II, led by former Congressman John 
LeBoutillier. It learned that U.S. Government officials illegally at- 
tempted to provide handguns for members of the Lao Besistance 
associated with Skyhook II. It also found that other U.S. Govern- 
ment officials helped to solicit funds for Skyhook II; and that 
money raised was nmnelled through a Bangkok bank account. 

The Committee reviewed certain activists conducted by Lt. Col. 
James “Bo” Gritz (USA, Ret.) and found that, despite Government 
attempts to repudiate and minimize its involvement with Gritz, the 
Government sanctioned, encouraged, funded, approved, and provid- 
ed logistical support to some of his overseas reconnaissance and 
rescue operations. Those operations serve as additional evidence of 
how Government attempts to use the private sector-in clandestine 
overseas operations can go awry. 

Photographs ' 


Another activity of great concern to the Committee Was the dis- 
tribution of fraudulent reports of live POWs. These reports, usually 
attributable to notoriously unreliable agents in Southeast Asia 
with proven track records of failure, were cited by private groups 
as evidence of live POWs and incorporated into fundraising ap- 

E jeals. In some cases, fundraisers themselves concocted fantasies 
oosely based on these agents’ reports and peddled them as verified 
facts. In no instance did any overseas agent locate a live POW or 
produce reliable evidence that U.S. servicemen are in captivity in 
Southeast Asia. 

The most readily believed stories were accompanied by photo- 
graphs. The Committee’s investigation of several of these photo- 
graphs revealed evidence of fraud in several instances, including 
those circulated in 1991 that allegedly depicted Donald Carr, 
Daniel V. Borah, John L. Robertson, Larry J. Stevens, and Albro 
Lundy. - 


Fundraising 

The Committee’s investigation revealed that millions of dollars 
have been raised for the POW/MIA cause, but the bulk of the 
funds are frequently retained by the professional fundraisers hired 
by certain POW/MIA organizations. Heart-wrenching statements 
purport to confirm thats POWs are alive in Southeast Asia and 
that their rescue by a private group is imminent are the basis for 
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the appeals— but donors are virtually precluded from learning how 
their contributions are spent: 

The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) has almost no incentive 
to audit financial reports of non-profit organizations: non-profit 
status is granted on the condition that the organization give 
donors basic information about its operations— but, once oh- 
tained, non-profit status also means the IRS won’t collect reve- 
nue by looking closely enough at the organization to see that it 
is keeping its promise. 

The Supreme Court has held that certain aspects of charita- 
ble fundraising are protected by the first Amendment guaran- 
tees. 432 Accordingly, state and federal regulators face substan- 
tial barriers to regulating the claims of non-profit organiza- 
tions that operate both within states and across state lines. 

The emotions surrounding the POW/MIA issue, until recent- 
ly, have effectively dissuaded congressional oversight and news 
coverage of shady operations: it is far easier to tell the story of 
a POW/MIA family's anguish than to examine the groups who 
■ ' •; prey on that anguish. / 

Lao resistance ' ’ '.V yr 7 : 7 : . 'i 7 - . ' 7 - : 

In its efforts to learn more about rumors of live Americans held 
in captivity in Southeast Asia, the U.S. Government considered 
working with Lao resistance forces. In August 1981, DIA!s assess- 
mentfof the Lao resistance included the following: 

Although the [Lao resistance] is weak, it does offer the : 
potential for supporting U.S. MIA efforts. A recommenda- 
tion would be to pursue both overt pressure on the LPDR 
and their Soviet and Vietnamese supporters and covert ef- 
forts through [Lao resistance] forces. On balance, unless 
Hanoi and Vientiane change their established MIA ac- 
counting policies dramatically, the potential for success ap- 
pears greater utilizing a covert action program. However, 
the “risks” inherent with such a program are also greater. 

There is no “one” Lao resistance group/element. The 
movement is fragmented with the most stable elements 
being among the northern tribesmen and the Lao People’s 
National United Liberation Front (LPNULF), a loose coali- 
tion of various resistance elements. Other framnented re- 
sistance elements operating in Laos include the Lao Lib- 
eration Movement (LLM) and the “21-18 Group,” a forma- 
tion of political elements. Although total strength of the 
resistance in Laos is estimated at 6,000-8,000, it does not 
pose a near-term threat to the stability of the current 
regime. The resistance lacks a dependable support base 
and there is little coordination between resistance groups. 
Without a significant increase in external aid accompanied 
by improved discipline and organization, the Lao resist- 
ance will remain nothing more than a minor irritant to 

4,1 See, eg.; Riley v. National Federation of the Blind, 487 US. 781 (1988); lee also, Village of 
Chaumburg v. Citizens for a Better Environment, 444 US. 620 (1980). 
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the Lao People’s Democratic Republic and a poor single 
■ focus for U.S. MIA efforts, 

The resistance movements have gained a limited amount 
- of sympathy and support by propagandizing and recruiting 
at the village level. They have not yet, however, been able 
to establish secure bases of operation within Laos. They 
primarily operate from base camps a long the Thai-Lao 
border and, less commonly, the Lao-China border area. In 
the northernmost provinces, aid is provided to the Hmong, 

Yao, and Kmou tribesmen by China. In the panhandle 
region, Democratic Kampuchean (DK) resistance elements, 
supported by the Thai, provide nominal aid to Lao resist- 
ance forces. The Thai also provide assistance and direction 
to select resistance elements in the central area, 
i Regarding actu al M lA-r elate d activity, Lao resistance 
elements could travel fhroughT government controlled 
areas in search of U.S. crash/grave sites and could provide 
information concerning the locations of such sites. These 
operations could be covertly accomplished employing small * 
reconnaissance teams to avoid detection by LPDR or Viet- 
namese military forces. The small covert team concept ap- 
pears feasible if the resistance element was strongly moti- 
vated and the U.S. interests represented by trusted indige- 
nous personnel. _ 

There is a possibility that the LPDR or SRV intelligence 
- services have infiltrated the resistance movement 1116 
likelihood of a penetration is greater among the ethnic Lao 
resistance elements than with the tribesmen whose ethnic 
association is closer and whose long-standing anim osity 
toward Lao and Vietnamese is traditional. The non-tribal 
Lao resistance elements are more susceptible to infiltra- 
tion due to the fragmented nature of their movements and 
their varying ethnic, social, and political composition and 
objectives. These same weaknesses are the primary reason 
we see no near-term chance of success for unification of 
the Lao resistance movements. 

Although the Committee found no clear evidence that the U.S. 
Government actually worked directly with Lao resistance forces, 
the Committee did obtain evidence of indirect efforts by the-U.S. 
Government to fund Lao resistance elements in the hopes that 
those elements would provide information concerning the possible 
existence of POWs in Laos. This is ironic because, as set forth later 
in this chapter, the Committee found evidence that Lao resistance 
forces have been responsible for the dissemination of false and mis- 
leading information concerning the existence of POWs in Southeast 
Asia. . ■ /.V 



Questions about U,S. Government involvement with private efforts 
to fund Lao resistance X,-::': 

The Committee received evidence itt thejorm of de^sitipn^docur 
ments and affidavits 433 indi&^^ 1982, officios of the Na- 

tional Security Council apparently had approved a proposed project 
intended to raise private funds for POW/MIA-related activities in 
Laos that ultimately resulted in funds being received by the Lao 
resistance. It was alleged that Richard T. Childress, a former 
member of the NSC responsible for Southeast Asia, Ann Mills Grif- 
fiths, Executive Director of the National League of Families, and 
former Congressman John LeBoutillier participated in raising 
these funds. The project ultimately would become known as Sky- 
hook II. 

Both Griffiths and Childress were fully cooperative with the 
Committee’s investigation and both strongly deny any all e gation or 
implication that they helped raise funds for Lao resistance groups. 
Griffiths has asserted that: 

The truth is that money which went to Thailand was so- 
- licited and spent by John LeBoutillier, not by the White - 
House, in his attempt to gain proof of live prisoners . . . 
LeBoutillier asked for a valid non-profit group which could 
accept contributions and disperse them in support of his 
efforts to seek information and evidence of, living U.S. 

■ 1' . POWs. Since it was not a League project and knowing that 
v Support Our POW/MIAs still-retained that status, I con- _ 
tacted Betty Bartels about the possibility ... 

Betty agreed to receive and disperse the funds, based on 
LeBoutillier’s assurance as a sitting Member of Congress 
that nothing illegal would be undertaken and that the ef- 
forts were not counter to U.S. Government policy or law; 
however, neither the League nor Betty knew how the 
.. funds were spent. 434 v- : 

In his Jan. 8, 1993 letter to Sens. Kerry and Smith, Childress 
wrote: : 

Apparently the press has a staff draft of the SSC report 
that alleges I, as a member of the NSC staff, supported the 
Lao resistance and facilitated gun-running. I labeled it as 
a smear and warned against publication. 

As noted in my deposition, which appears to have been 
ignored in the draft report, to the contrary, I personally 
intervened with Congressmen Hendon and LeBoutillier in 
1982 and indicated the White House could not deal with 
them if such activities were contemplated. We learned of 
this through a State Department cable that alleged Con- 
gressman LeBoutillier’s representatives intended on rais- 
ing a private army. I asked for and received a letter from 

453 Sec particularly; 1) Ivan Kalister deposition and associated exhibits; 2) Bert Hurlbut depo- 
sition and affidavit; 3) Errol Bond deposition and associated exhibits; 4) Francos Mullen deposi- 
tion and associated exhibits; 5) John Fisher deposition and affidavit; and 6) John LeBoutillier 
memorandum to Ted Sampley dated October 10, 1992. 

*** Memorandum to the Board of Directors of the National League of Families, from Ann 
Mills Griffiths, June B, 1987. 
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Mr. LeBoutillier which was distributed in the government 
that he and his representatives would desist from such ac- 
tivities: I have never even met Congressman LeBoutillier's 
“agents,” and they attempted to interfere directly in our 
negotiations with Laos, a matter of record. 

Further, I ensured that official U.S. government intelli- 
gence activities would not use Lao resistance personnel, 
discouraged support for the Lao resistance by other groups 
(again it is a matter of record), deleted known resistance 
personnel from White House public events, and negotiated 
a joint communique with the Lao government that the 
U.S. would respect their independence, neutrality and ter- 
ritorial integrity due to their concerns over the Lao resist- 
ance and potential U,S. support. This was done to build 
the requi site trust b etween our government s to m ake 
POW/MIA cooperation possible. 

I covered in my deposition the events surrounding Con- 
gressman LeBoutillier’s requests of DEA and their subse- 
ouent disconnect with him due to some involvement with 
arms. I did not learn of the arms angle Until later when 
called by Mr. LeBoutillier’s attorney, ATF and subsequent- • 
ly DEA. I was informed earlier by DEA that the initiative 
could not be approved due to DEA budget restrictions. Mr. 
LeBoutillier asked me about arms on one occasion and. I 
turned him down flat. That too is in my deposition. ; r 
I request that this letter.be made a part of the record or 
appropriate corrections be made to reflect what actually 
transpired. Such blatant inaccuracies and omissions smack 
of an apparent attempt by someone on the Committee 
Staff with agendas other than the issue. If true, it will cer- 
tainly detract from what all hoped would be an objective 
report on a serious national issue that does not fuel more 
domestic attacks and allow concentration where it belonp, 
on Hanoi. 435 

In August 1982, a 501(cX3) (tax-exempt) POW/MIA organization 
known as Support Our POW/MIAs, Inc. (SOP), headed by Betty 
Bartels, began receiving tax-deductible donations, which were then 
transferred to bank accounts in Southeast Asia and elsewhere for 
the Skyhook II project. Thereafter, as set forth below, approximate- 
ly $200,000 was raised from various donors for the Skyhook II 
■ effort , 

Approximately $156,000 of the donations were wire-transferred 
by SOP to a Bangkok bank account in the name of Mushtaq 
Ahmed Diwan upon instructions communicated to SOP by Grif- 
fiths. Information provided to the Committee indicates that Diwan 
is a friend or associate of Col. A1 Shinkle (USAF, Ret.) and that the 
$156,000 transferred to the Diwan account was subsequently pro- 


. 01 Sen. Smiths letter to Childress, Jan. 16, 1998, explains omission of Childress' complete 
letter wasan omission; clarifies that Sen. Granley referred a case to the Justice Department 
after the Committee's authority expired; and outlines factual inaccuracies corrected before the 
Report was filed with the Senate and printed by the Government Printing Office. A complete 
text of Sen. Smith s letter is contained in the Annex to the Report 
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vided to Lao resistance forces, presumably to fund efforts on their 
part to locate, identify and repatriate American POWs. • 

The chronology of SOP’s involvement in the “Diwan Project” is 
well-documented in- contemporaneous notes kept by -Betty Bartels. 
According to those notes, Griffiths telephoned Bartels ana request- 
ed SOP’s federal tax number and the names of the members of 
SOP’s board Of directors. 7',. 

June 22, 1982 — ... Ann wanted to use the [SOP] bank 

7 account to deposit some funds, from undisclosed sources, 
and later cable the funds to a bank account out of the 
country. Ann requested that I check with our bank how 
funds could be telegraphed overseas, i.e., by telephone call, 
in person^ by mail, etc. ,/ , 

10 July 1982—1 met with Ann Griffiths and Carol Bates 
in thei r room in the St o uffe rs hotel. There w as no o ne e lse ■ 
present. I was assured by both Ann and Carol that this 
project was completely ‘legal’ and involved nothing that 
was against the State Dept, policies, DoD policies, etc. ... 

I was given pennissiqn. to discuss this plan with my hus- 

- : : band, George Ba^lsand ask hot to discuss it ^ 

’•7 els& I was again reminded that it was most important this 
entire matter be kept in strictest confidence; that the Na- 
tional League of Families Boards were not aware of this. 

Only a U.S. Senator, to remain unnamed, and the White 
Hpuse, Ann, CaroLand myself were aware. .7 7 . 

Errol Bond, SOP’s Vice President and accountant, testified that 
he: 

assumed that Dick Childress was involved because Ann 
had indicated that it [the Diwan funding] had the blessing 
of the White House. 436 

Bond further testified that it was his understanding that the ap- 
proval for the project: 

7 ;, . . probably came from the President or somebody tell- 
ing Dick Childress to go ahead. 437 

Thereafter, commencing on August 2, 1982 and continuing 
through 1985, SOP received checks totaling approximately {200,000 
and deposited them into its account at Security Pacific National 
Bank in Palm Desert, California. During this period, Bartels would 
telephone Griffiths and advise her of the receipt of the various 
checks and Griffiths would, by telephone, instruct Betty Bartels to 
wire-transfer the funds to certain accounts. Pursuant to instruc- 
tions received from Griffiths, SOP wire-transferred these funds to 
certain accounts. Most of the money, approximately $156,000, was 
transferred to an account at Bank of America, Bangkok, in the 
name of Mushtaq Ahmed Diwan. A smaller portion was trans- 
ferred to an account at Chemical Bank in New York in the name 
of Narinder S. Saluja. 

Narinder Saluja resides in Bankok and was interviewed by the 
Committee via telephone in November 1992. He informed the staff 

444 Bond deposition, p. 28. 

444 Ibid., p. 26? ■ 



that when monies were deposited in his New York account at 
Chemical Bank as described above, he would then transfer a like 
amount in cash to Shinkle in Bangkok. Saluja claims that Shinkle 
asked him to use h is bank account as a conduit for money because 
Saluja had businesses in New York and Bangkok, enabling him to 
transfer money overseas quickly. 

The Committee received evidence that most of these contribu- 
tions discussed above were solicited by Bert Hurlbut, a Texas 
oilman who is convinced that live POWs remained in Southeast 
Asia; Hurlbut testified that Griffiths asked him in 1982 to raise pri- 
vate funds to try to bring POWs back from Southeast Asia. 438 Ac- 
cording to Hurlbut, he agreed to assist and was told that a tax-de- 
ductible had been founded in California to handle the money; infor- 
mation about the account came via Griffiths. 439 Hurlbut was led to 
believe that the project had the blessing of Judge Clark and Rich- 
ard Childress at the NSC. W • — , - - - - - - — 

The money Hurlbut raised was transferred to the Bangkok ac- 
count of Mushtaq Ahmed Diwan and then given to Shinkle and 
Patrick Khamvongsa.^ 41 According to DIA, Patrick Khamvongsa is 
a former member of the Royal Lao Air Force with ties to Phoumi 
Nosavan and other members of the Lao resistance. In 1984, Patrick 
began to work for Brig. Gen. Heine Aderhold (Ret.). 

Evidence and depositions received by the Committee indicate 
that the funds transferred to the Diwan account went to a Lao re- 
sistance group for operations. 442 Bond testified that he learned in 
1987 that some of the hinds had been used to buy arms and ammu- 
nition for the Lao resistance. 443 U.S. intelligence agents contacted 
Hurlbut about his activities, 444 but he was not asked to cease fund- 
raising for the Lao operations. 445 During that time, Hurlbut was 
an active member of the World Anti-Communist League and an as- 
sociate of Gen. John Singlaub (Ret.) during the time Singlaub was 
actively raising funds and providing equipment to the Lao resist- 
ance. 446 

Staff notes from a June 21, 1990 telephone interview with Shin- 
kle in connection with the work of a prior Committee state; 

. . . Shinkle was asked if he had ever received any 
money through a bank account bearing the name Mushtaq 
Ahmed Diwan. Shinkle stated that he had. He continued 
by stating that he received approximately $154,000.00 from 
this account. He believed the exact amount was 
$153,212.00. The money was obtained through donations by 
former Congressman John LeBoutillier. The arrangement 
for the monies to be received in the Diwan account was 
done by Ann Mills Griffiths and Richard Childress. l%e ac- 
count was established by a friend of his who is of Indian 


43i Hurlbut deposition, p. 7. 

439 Ibid., p, 10. . 

440 Ibid., p. 11. 

441 Ibid., p. 14. 

442 Hurlbut affidavit 

443 Bond deposition, p. 72. 

444 Hurlbut deposition, p. 27. 

449 Hurlbut affidavit. 

“HMardous Duty ” J.K. Singlaub, Summit Books; New York, 1991, p. 456. 
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origin that he has known for some years; When asked 
whait he spent the money on, Shinkle replied “Field Oper- 
ations.” The money [was] used to buy boots, field packs 
and other items for resistance groups in Laos -.- 

Records of the Diwan bank account show that, during a portion 
of the relevant period; a total of $578,689.42 was wire-transferred 
into the account from a variety of sources from various banks 
throughout the world. Other than as set forth above, the Commit- 
tee was unable to locate Diwan, or determine either the sources or 
ultimate recipients of these funds. 

In a deposition, Griffiths provided her account of the origins of 
the Skyhook II project. She stated that in June 1982, LeBoutillier 
sought to raise funds for a POW intelligence/rescue project which 
ultimately would become known as Skyhook II. LeBoutillier would 
discuss ms proposed activity with both Griffiths and Childress. 
Griffith^ said she TitoS^Sstpoiir-'IPSB^iieBcS^ 
obtaining intelligence information on live POWs and that it was 
his intention to then provide that information to the Government. 
Griffiths did not dispute the accuracy of Betty Bartels’ SOP notes 
which reflect that officials at the NSC approved of the proposed 
project and that it was important that the existence of the project 
be kept secret. 447 : v- 

Griffiths agreed to help LeBoutillier by finding an existmg chari- 
table organization which would receive tax-deductible donations on 
behalf of LeBoutillier and then transfer those funds to Southeast 
Asia for the proposed Skyhook II project. Accordingly, she contact- ’ 
ed an acquaintance who was an official of a dormant California 
501(cX3) (tax-exempt) organization known as Save Our POW/MIAs, 
Inc. Griffiths explained the situation to the official, Betty Bartels, 
and it was agreed that SOP would receive donations on behalf of 
LeBoutillier’s project and then transfer those monies to bank ac- 
counts as directed by Griffiths and/or LeBoutillier. Approximately 
$200,000 was raised from a handful of private donors who under- 
stood that their donations would be used to fund a clandestine 
POW project in Southeast Asia which had “the blessing of the 
White House.” ■ 

Other efforts related to Lao resistance forces 

The Committee learned of an attempt by LeBoutilier and others 
to obtain Government identification, radios and 10 handguns for 
Skyhook ITs contacts within the Lao resistance movement. 448 Fol- 
lowing discussions with officials of the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration and the NSC, LeBoutillier purchased the handguns in Vir- 
ginia in 1984 through an acquaintance. The handguns were intend- 
ed to be shipped to Thailand for Skyhook II. Prior to purchasing 
the hand guns, LeBoutillier had attempted to secure the assistance 
of DEA in providing Government identification and radios for Sky- 
hook H’s operations in Thailand. Although DEA apparently took 
pre l i minar y steps towards providing government identification to 


♦♦ 1 urmitns oepoeiuon. • • • • , . - 

♦♦•As part of its investigation of this matter, the Committee reviewed Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco ana Firearms case Wes and other documents, and took testimony from government offi- 
cials. The depositions and files are archived as part of the Committee record. 
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Skyhook ITs agents in Thailand, those efforts aid any efforts to 
provide radios apparently were short lived. In addition, LeBoutil- 
l ier sought DE A s assistanee in transporting the handguns to Thai- 


\ m of the purchases of the handguns, the Bureau of 
Alcphol Tobacco and Firearms conducted an investigation of possi- 
ble nrea^s violations. As. a result of its investigation, ATF recom- 
mended that LeBoutilher be prosecuted for firearms violations re- 
lated to his straw purchases of the Handguns. 

In 1986 the U.S. Attorney for the Northern District of Vir ginia 
declined to pr^ute, based in part upon the fact that there was 
evidence that LeBoutilher’s activities had been sanctioned by the 
U - S ; Government. The investigation failed to determine what ulti- 
mately happened to the handguns. 

RE CENT RECO NNAISSANCE AN D RESCUE MrgCTPWS 


From at least the early 1980s, there have been several well-publi- 
cized attempts by American citizens to locate and rescue POWs be- 
lieved to be held captive in Southeast Asia. Set forth below is a de- 
^scription^and M^yws of two recent such missions. The first was 
conducted “1992. The second, conducted by three POW/MIA ac- 
tivists from Florida, took place in 1988. 

Team Falcon , : V ’S ; ; : 

nno 1 ?^ 2 rec - 1 nnais ^e and rescue operation, raised 
fi 1 w vw^OOO; frpmrconcem including a POW/MIA 

family , member. It was a futile exercise, doomed to fill from its in- 
ception because it lack^ reliable information about the existence 
and location of any POWS; second, the participants lacked the 
technical and logistical resources needed to ensure a mission’s sue- 
ce^j and because they relied almost exclusively upon an individ- 

is MtorloiB for providing false afar- 

& .kte 1991, Ted Hendrickson and Charley Taylor, members of 
the Arkansas POW/MIA Verification Task Force, planned a mis- 
sion to Southeast Asia to locate and rescue three American POWs. 

^l» C inn n 80,1 Vie tnam veterans who are re- 

viving 100 Percent disability payments from the Veterans Admin- 
lstration for health problems relating to Post-traumatic Stress Dis- 
order. They claimed that the mission was planned because they re- 
ceived intelligence information” from Howard Funkhouser of ^ 

*“(£?«** Identify the location of live American 
POW/MIA sm Southeast Asia.«« This information allegedly was 
galled >y two Lao Americans, Bo and 

Phet Phayboun, yet this remains unclear. Funkhouser has written 
l&lefi Su^M lme ’ he “Stained his belief that there were no 

8 senes of meetings in the Fall of 1991, Team Falcon 
w™ ' w® 8 *®- eej^tuig money. Approximately $ 60,000 is 
known to have been raised from a variety of private sources. 451 In- 

exhibit 3. p. 8. 

«» Ron Martin depodtion exhibit 7, p. 2. 

Buckner depoution exhibit 4, page 9. Taylor depoeition, pp. 



dividual participants in the mission also spent considerable sums of 
their own money in connection with the effort. 

The individuals primarily responsible for raising the money for 
the operation were Hendrickson, Taylor and Ted McGarry. By al- . . 
hiding to the possibility that they knew where POWs were being 
held, and withholding details about the mission in the name of “se- 
curity,” these men appealed to the hopes and fears of potential 
donors. Their urgent* emotional pleas extracted large sums of 
money with a minimum of explanation or evidence to support their 
Maims This demonstrates vividly the appeal of purported first 

hand live sightings. \ ; V\; •, \ ' 

The U.S. component of Team Falcon consisted of McGarry and 
Pam Heidinger, who had rented a “safe house” in Jacksonville, Ar- 
kansas. Their function was to maintain lines of communications be- 
tween Thailand .and the, U.S, operations and to arrange the logis- 
tics of the POWs’ entry into the United States fdllomhg their 
“rescue.” Thousands of dollars were spent on phone bills,, rent for 
the safe house, food, travel, etc. Additionally, the Canadian Viet- 
nam Veterans of Toronto was asked to provide “security” at the 
airport upon the POWs return from Southeast Asia; 20 Canadian 
Veterans were said to he available on 24 hours notice. Mike Gill- 
hoolley, Chairman of the Toronto group’s POW/MU committee 
made several trips made between Canada and Arkansas and spent 
‘ more than $9,000 on the Team Falcon project. 

- 1 At the end of January, 1992," JJendSckson, Taylor, Ken Carr 
(MIA Capt. Donald Carr’s half-brother) and Baron Harris traveled 
to Bangkok to begin the mission, 452 They were preceded by 
Howard Funkhouser and his two Lao-American friends, Bo Novilay 
and Phet Phayboun. 453 There are conflicting accounts regarding 
the role these men played, but they returned to the U.S. in mid- 
February having done little more than paper work in connection 
with POW/MIA search effort. 454 Their departure left Team Falcon 
in need of a translator/interpreter. McGarry contacted Khambang 
Sibounheuang and asked him to go to Bangkok to meet the mem- 
bers of Team Falcon. Khambang traveled to Bangkok in April 
1992. 455 

According to Khamhang , he travelled to a village near the Thai- 
land/Laos border to assist Hendrickson and Carr in crossing the 
border. Khambang did not accompany Hendrickson and Carr into 
Laos. Poor planning, expired visas, and a lack of appropriate fund- 
ing and equipment caused several delays. According to Khambang, 

: members of Team Falcon spent approximately three days in Laos, 
no time in Vietnam or Cambodia, and two-and-one-half months in 
T hailand Taylor claims that Team Falcon members Hendrickson 
and Carr spent up to 6 days away from the safe house in Thailand, 
but it is unclear where they were during those days. Team Falcon 
returned to Arkansas on April 13, 1992. 456 

453 Khambang deposition exhibit 11, p. 3. * 

433 Martin depodtion exhibit 7, p. 4. 

■ ■ : 414 Ibid., p. 5. 

4 * 5 Khambang deposition, p. 81. 

Ibid, exhibit 11, pi 



• & Aetion Report” summarizing Team Falcon’s activities 
in Southeast Asia was prepared by Team members in May 1992 
this account states, in part: 

: X/ ^ re are American P0W/MIA ’s from the Vietnam 
conflict who are still alive in Southeast Asia. 

While not imprisoned in the traditional sense— Team 
Falcon found no evidence whatsoever of the of 

any current POW camps, cages, caves or other restricted 
enclosures— neither are these individuals free to return 

Team Falcon personally investigated over 50 of these re- 
ports by actually visiting the alleged sites. We found no 
v evidence, either physical or by interviewing area residents, . 
that any of these sites currently serve as the location of a 
POW camp or confinement area of any type . . . In fact, 

r we found no evidence whatsoever that there is imy POW : 
Camp, t cage^cave or similar restricted enclosure housinst 
American POW/MIA’s anywhere in Southeast Asia at this 
■ tune. vi : .; v-'vy---:; ,- ; y ; y;, :y ; yy 

Based on the accounts of those who either contributed money or 
participated directly or indirectly in Team Falcon, it would have 
been impo&ime for the Team Falcon members to have investigated 
the alleged POW camp sites, or the location known as “Site 85” as 
claimed m the Report. 48 * 

;; 1988 . to Southeast Asia . yy y H ‘ ' I:;-';,; ^ -.'.r y , r ^ 

Three POW/hDA activists from Florida, Ron Martin, Tim Wil- 
liams and Leonard Hood travelled to Thailand in 1988 fcr the pur- 
pose bf rescuing certain PQW/MIAs from Laos. Martin testified 
that: _ . , v .. , 

• • • [W]e got some intelligence through activists— people 

who had^n going back and forth for years and building 

relationships with Free Lao, mostly, such as Phoumono 
Nosavan, the son of General Phoumi, people like that. And 
we ,had information that Tommy Hart, the son Vera Hart, 
and Morgan Donahue and one other person— we didn’t 
know his name— were near the border in Savannakhet. So 
we went over initially expecting to spend 2 weeks. And 2 
months later we were still there . . . And we were unsuc- 
cessful. 459 ’ .■> 

Like others who contacted Phoumono for assistance, Martin and 
his colleagues paid him for information and assistan t in their 
search for missing American servicemen. Phoumono coordinates 
teams of armed escorts for cross-border forays. Martin describes 
these teams as follows: 

These guys don’t stay in camp. They’re not regular 
troops. When Phoumono puts together a group, he goes to 
homes. And we picked up a number of them in a van-like 

♦"Ibid. , ■ V. ■' 

Att!raR^»t eP0 * itiOn Exhibit *• ■« «naly»is of the error* contained in the Team Falcon After 
4 ” Martin deposition, pp. 8-9. '■ 



vehicle. You go to individual homes. They kiss their wives 
goodbye. I mean, some of them live in huts and real horri- 
ble conditions. And I think they probably paid them 

maybe-500 bhat-[approximately $25] to go. Any that’s the 

way a lot of these people— that’s the only income they 
have. . . We crossed the Mekong with about 29 indigenous 
people. Then we went towards Savannakhet, up and down 
hills, not on roads. We had no firefights. We ran into no . 
concentration "of troops. We stayed hidden mostly during 
the day. We only went about 70 klicks [approximately 44 
miles] into the country. . . 46 ° 

Martin further described the role of the 29 indigenous “troops” 
hired by Phoumono: 

[They were t]o be on call when Phoumono.needed them. 

In other words, when -he would-say, we’re r going. to go 
check out a POW camp in the Phong Sali area or some- 
thing like that, sometimes they would go, sometimes they 
wouldn’t. If they needed money, they would go. If they 
wanted to feed their family, they would go. Perhaps if they 
found a job, . maybe they’ll not go. 481 

During thsir foray into Laos, Martin’s team, along with Phou- 
mono and his 29 “troops," reached the point where the POWs were 
supposed to have been. When they approached the supposed camp, 
Phoumono insisted the group leave at once as there were too many 
enemy troops in -the area. Martin testified that he did not see any 
of the troops but, not anxious for a confrontation, left the area. 
Martin testified that his share of the expenses for the trip (includ- 
ing travel, food, lodging, and payments to Phoumoiio) came to ap- 
proximately $14,000. ^ : • , 

Martin’s experience is evidence that a cottage industry in POW/ 
MIA hunting has emerged in Southeast Asia as a result of the will- 
ingness of U.S. citizens to pay for “intelligence” and “mission sup- 
port.” For a few thousand dollars, people like Phoumono can 
secure weapons and hire a small force of armed escorts. Martin 
and others who have dealt with Phoumono have learned that his 
industry is riddled with deception: 

If you want me to tell you after hindsight, I wouldn’t be- 
lieve Phoumono, I wouldn’t trust Phoumono with any- 
thing, to tell you the triith. 48 * 

When asked why Phoumono provided false or misleading infor- 
mation, Martin posited: 

It’s got to be for money. It’s the only reason I can guess. 
Also, I guess it gives him a little power. Money gives him a 
little power in his own community. That’s the only reason 
I coula guess, because with his operation he will certainly 
never regain Laos or become— or gain the status of his 
father, General Phourni. 48 * 

460 Ibid., pp. 18-14. *’ 

. ' 441 Ibid., p. 22. ■ 

448 Ibid., p. 34. 

' 4 * 8 Ibid., p. 41. 



James *Bo”(?nite V . 

James “Bo” Gritz’ forays into Southeast Asia have been well 
publicized in. Ae_media. and_k -books, 1®1 and he r . is. regarded by 
POW/MIA activists to be the inspiration for the “Rambo” movies. 

An excerpt from a report prepared in February of 1988 and dis- 
tributed by the NSC in response to a congressional inquiry follows: 

James “Bo" Gritz is a retired Army Lieutenant Colonel 
who became active in the POW/MIA issue during the late 
1970s. At that time, the issue did not have the policy prior- 
ity it does today. Relying on a variety of supporters, he has 
attempted to put together several “rescue attempts’’ in 
Laos based on unsubstantiated hearsay reports. 

In the Spring of 1981, Mr. Gritz received considerable 
publicity when he disclosed “Operation Velvet Hammer,” 
a POW-r^ue venture sponsored by private" dtizeiM; and 
some family members of Americans missing in Southeast 
Asia. Operation Velvet hammer was not connected in any 
way with the U.S. Government. This effort, which was not 

carried through, involved a “training camp” at a - “cheer- 

leading academy" in Florida, among other things. Later, 

Mr. Gritz was publicly disavowed by his associates and 
supporters, the media and the National League of Fami- 
lies. The legality of his fundraising was questioned by vul- 
nerable family members, one of whom lost $30,000. After 
receiving adverse publicity, Mr. Gritz surfatsd a letter, . 
which he alleged was from the late Lieutenant General 
Harold Aaron, USA, former Deputy Director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, implying a connection between 
his activities and the Defense Intelligence Agency. An FBI 
analysis of the letter revealed a number of differences be- 
tween the signatures on that letter and that of General 
Aaron, inconsistencies in the language of the letter, and 
other facts that led to the conclusion that the letter is not 
authentic. General Aaron was not alive when the letter 
surfaced. 

In October 1981, a low-level Department of Defense orga- 
nization submitted a proposal for an operation that includ- 
ed Mr. Gritz’s participation in a collection capacity. This 
proposal, submitted by an acquaintance of Mr. Gritz in the 
organization, never rose above the first level in the ap- 
proval process. However, in unwarranted anticipation of 
the concept being approved, the organization prematurely" 
provided Mr. Gritz with initial travel funds and some 
equipment. Following disapproval of the proposal, this or- 
ganization informed Mr Gritz that he did not enjoy any of- 
ficial support. 

With this exception, there has been no U.S. Government - 
sanction, encouragement, funding or approval of Mr. 

, Gritz’s activities by the White House or by any Executive 
department or agency of the government. In fact, the U.S. 

ingCa e NwV«ri?*l^ r0 “ Wh ° Fdl Fro ” Gnux " CJ: Ptttenon & Gi. Tippin, Dell Publish- 
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Government has attempted in every way to oppose his ac- 
tivities and has advised him that he was operating counter 
to Government policy. He has attempted to fund his al- 
leged POWr^cue operations throughjue of a now defunct : 
tax-exempt yeteri^'di^iaitioh, thousands of dollars re- 
portedly donated bjr a religious organization, and dona- 
tions from MIA family inembers and other private Ameri- 
' can citizens. .V 

In 1983, Mr. Gritz commenced new activities with new 
supporters, including Hollywood personalities. He made 
his way to Thailand with a group of veterans and POW/ 

MIA daughters whom he placed in a "command headquar- 
ters.” From Thailand, he crossed a short way into Laos 
with a faction of the Lao resistance and some veterans. 

After confrontation with a rival Lao resistance group, Mr. 

Gritz’s group. immediately, left ..Laos. Mr... Gritz. and. his 

party were arrested by the Thai Government, declared 
persona non grata and expelled. Mr. Gritz’s allegations 
that he had evidence that POWs were being held and that 

' : the U.S. Government supported hisactivities were, exposed 

as untrue in hearings conducted by the House Subcommit- 
tee on Asian and Pacific Affairs in March 1983. 

Following these events, Mr. Gritz produced "evidence” 
implying to Congress and the public that he had proof that 
- a specific individual was held prisoner. It subsequently 
was demonstrated- that the "evidence” consisted of altered ' ; 
T. documents. Mr. Gritz was subsequently expelled from the 
Special Forces Association and was the subject of media 
; scrutiny. . . 

Throughout his years of involvement, Mr. Gritz contrib- 
uted nothing of value to the POW/MIA issue. In fact, his 
activities have been counterproductive. Supposed MIA re- 
mains he turned in were determined to be animal bones. 

His rescue “missions,” based on faulty or fabricated intelli- 
gence, have been assessed as being so undermanned and 
poorly planned that they had virtually no chance for suc- 
cess. His alleged foray into Laos was used as a basis by 
that country to suspend govemment-to-govemment coop- 
eration on this issue for a year. He has distributed leaflets 
in Southeast Asia that falsely claim Presidential support 
for his activities and that falsely describe himself as an 
; active duty full Colonel. . . 

In his testimony, Gritz said he was covertly funded by the U.S. 
Government for certain of his operations. With the consent of the 
head of a POW/MIA organization known as United Vietnam Vet- 
erans Organization (UWO), Gritz opened a chapter of UWO and 
established a UWO bank account at Tokai Bank in Playa Del 
Bay, California in or about 1986. Gritz testified: 

If I got the word to go on the operation, I said fine. If 
the money shows up in this UWO account, then we will 
go. If it doesn’t show up, we don’t. And so the money, if it 
showed up we went. 
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Where the money came from, I didn’t know and didn’t 
care. As a matter of fact, when we trained Afghans we got 
our checks from Stanford Technology. I didn’t know what 
Stanford Technology 'was, didn’t give a hoot. It was just 
standard procedure until, when Ollie North’s thing started 
coming around here’s Stanford Technology is part of 
Albert Hakkim’s organization. So what does that mean? 
Well, so we 'used UWO as a depository where covert 
funds could be placed for these operations. 4 ® 5 

Gritz further testified the covert payments from the Government 
were received via a Florida bank account and that on one occasion 
his wife picked up a cash payment of $25,000 at a Washington area 
supermarket. 466 Gritz’ code name for these activities was “Bear” 
and he testified he was in frequent contact with ISA and CIA about 
his covert operations. In November" 1992, the Committee reived 
declassified documents evidencing that the U.S. Army began using 
Gritz in mid-1981; however, it appears this was done to track his 
private activities to ensure they did not interfere with other U.S.- 

Much of Gritz’ activities appear to bid for public attention. While 
first avoiding Committee investigators’ requests for a deposition, 
and then pleading for an extension so he could finish his presiden- 
tial campaign, Gritz launched a mini call-in campaign by support- 
ers demanding that he be deposed. ^ ■■■ . i ; 

'dissemination of unreliable information ' 

A cottage industry specializing the creation and dissemination of 
false POW/MIA information and “POW/MIA hunting” has 
emerged in Southeast Asia, particularly in Thailand. Certain indi- 
viduals provide, for a fee, illegal cross-border transportation into 
Laos, armed escort, mission coordination and related services. It 
appears that these same individuals and others provide the “intelli- 
gence” that prompts the mission in the first instance— a textbook 
perfect industry because it creates the demand and fills it, too. The 
market for this “intelligence” exists in part because of Government 
failure to inspire credibility that it is working honestly and effec- 
tively to provide a full accounting for POW/MIAs; and in part be- 
cause the information vacuum created when the Government sus- 
pended the release of new POW/MIA information in 1980. 

In the course of its investigation, the Committee was unable to 
determine the identities of persons who create bogus POW/MIA in- 
formation. All involved say they got information that they believed 
to be accurate, and that they were diligent in deciding who to 
trust. However, the Committee did learn that over the years cer- 
tain individuals in the U.S. and abroad have, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, been involved in the dissemination of purported POW/MIA 
information which subsequently was determined to be unreliable, if 
not fabricated. 


4,, Gritz deposition, p. 123. 
; *" Ibid., p. 128. 



Col Jack Bailed ,-T- y? 

Col. Jack Bailey (USAF-Ret.), a veteran of World War II, Korea 
and Vietnam, and a highly decorated pilot, is the founder and 
chairman of Operation Rescue, a nonprofit organization involved in 
the POW/MIA issue. v;v\-. . V'.\ ' ;V ; 

Founded in 1981 to rescue Vietnamese refugees, according to its 
filing for an exemption from taxes as a non-profit organization, Op- 
eration Rescue turned its attention . to the POW/MIA issue in the 
mid-1980s. Its fundraising solicitations and press releases told sto- 
ries of how the Vietnamese “boat people” were often sources of 
POW/MIA live sighting reports. Operation Rescue sought to rescue 
these individuals from the high seas as they attempted to escape 
Vietnam and debrief them about any information they might have 
on missing American servicemen. To accomplish these high-seas 
r^u ^7 Operation Rescue used a rusting, World War E-era ship 
called the Akuna; after a time, the Akutia was at anchor in 
Songkhla Harbor for years at a time, never leaving to undertake 
rescue missions. : ; : v 7 : U 

Solicitations and other information put out by Operation Rescue 
often contained statements to the effect that Bailey knew the iden- 
tities and locations of missing American senucemen being held 
against their will in Southeast Asia. Bailey’s information supposed- 
ly obtained during intelligence-gathering missions. None :of the in- 
formation has ever been corroborated or "otherwise deemed accu- 

Bailey has been associated with the release of the photographs 
that purport to depict U.S. Army Capt. Donald Carr, but were in 
fact photographs of a German exotic bird smuggler, Guenther Dit- 
trich. An account of the dissemination of the bogus Carr photo ap- 
pears later in this chapter. 

In 1987, Bailey claimed to have repatriated the remains of a 
missing American serviceman, remains later determined to be 
those of an Asian woman. Bailey used the remains, wrapped in an 
American flag, as a prop when asking for donations to continue his 
search for POW/MIAs. : 

Col. Albert Shinkle 

Col. Albert Shinkle (USAF; Ret.) has resided in Bangkok, Thai- 
land since 1976 and is a major player in the POW/MIA issue. He 
has received numerous awards and decorations including the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, two Bronze Stars, 15 Air Medals, an Air- 
man’s Medal, two USAF Commendation Medals, two Joint Service 
Commendation Medals, and more than a dozen battle campaign 
stars. Acting as an agent for POW/MIA groups, Shinkle provides 
field reports that contain purported evidence of live POWs in 
Southeast Asia. During the last nine years of his military career, 
Shinkle was involved in military espionage and was stationed in 
Southeast Asia where he developed a number of contacts with Lao 
people. One of Shinkle’s sources of information is Patrick Kham- 
vongsa, a former member of the Royal Lao Air Force with ties to 
Phoumi Nosavan and other members of the LAO resistance. 

Shinkle testified before the Committee and later failed to appear 
for both a scheduled public hearing and a deposition. Copies of 
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some of the field reports that Shinkle used as the basis for state- 
rnents by Skyhook II and Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. in 
fundraising appeals are misleading, as set forth below. 

~~Kk&ffitfong:Silnur£hiffi 

Khambmig Sibounheuang _ a Lao national who has become a 
naturalized U-S-eitizen. He is the source of a considerable amount 
of information from Lao freedom fighters. According to Khambang, 
he receives this information from people in Laos who he has never 
met and who do. not ask him for remuneration of any kind; To 
date, no mformation provided by Khambang has resulted in a seri- 
ous lead the identification, location or repatriation of a live 

^en^ PQW/MU, and most of it has been determined to be 
fraudulent. According to DoD: 

Khambang Sibounheuang is a former Roval Lao Armv 
7 Sfrviceniatt. how a Mturalized ' U:S.' mtizen residing m 
Memphis, Tennessee. He states he was a Captain in the 
Royal Lao Army. Our best information is that he was an 
enlisted man m the Royal Lao Army* He is now bailiff for 
fudfe Hamilton Gavden, a self-described POW/MIA activ- 
ist. Khambang has been active in the POW/MIA issue for 
a number of years. This paper will outline Khambang’s ac- 
Dtfense* 8 ™ 0,l ' rn ^ documented by the Department of 

Khambang is a former member of the Neutralist faction 

?r ? r ^* stehce> , He led organization in the : 
United States for several years and at one point may have 
been its elected leader. IGiambang was removed from his 
^ition with the Neutralist faction after the leader of the 
Neutralists, foraer Lao General Kong Le learned that 
pam^g had fabn^ted PCJW-reiated infonnation and 
had attempted to use the POW issue for personal gain* 

■ in the past, Khambang was associated with Bo Grit? and 
ftt pnw°5 Grit?’ primary source of infonnation 

i *9 la ®bank later became associated with re- 
tired Mejor Mark Smith, another POW/MIA activist hJ 
current relationship with Smith is unknown. 

, i ^ involvement with Khambang occurred in 
1985 when he approached DIA and offered to work the 
POW issue m exchange for $4,000, which was to be used to 
support the Neutralist faction of the Lao resistance; 
Khambang s offer was rejected by DIA. 

«£,^l^teA 198 A 7, P ubl “fied an article 

about POW/MIAs. A prominent portion of that article was 

devoted to a photograph purported to depict an Air Force 

' S> ^ley. The photograph 

was pronded_ hy Khambang to Captain Eugene^Red ,, 

Malaniel provided the 
photo to DIArn August 1987, and mvestigation was under- 


In 1990, Khambang passed bogus dog-tag information to 
his superiors in the Arlington (Virginia) Police Depart- 
ment whe re h e worked as a clerk. The inf or mation was de- 
termined to be fabricated and DIA traced the information 
'back through the Arlington Police Department to Kham- 
: bang. The Department was informed that Khambang was 
an established POW/MIA source of questionable reliabil- 

the fall of 1990, Khambang passed a roll of film and 
other information related to the purported Borah photo- 
graph to Judge Hamilton Gayden, then his employer in 
Tennessee. Khambang received the information from a 
blood relative now residing in Thailand. Judge Gayden 
provided the information to the family, who then contact 
ed Senate ^b Snaith for assistance. The photos had not/ 
been made available to DoD until July 1991, when Senator 

Smith appeared on Today Show with Daniel Borah, Sr. 
and the photographs. After receipt of the information, a 
joint Lao-U.S, team interviewed, photographed and finger-, 
printed the individual identified as Borah and photo- 
graphed in Laos. The photo depicted not Lt Daniel V. 
Borah, but rather a 77-year-old Lao highland tribesman, 

Mr, Ahroe. Khambang told Bill Gadoury, a .U-S. POW/ 

. MIA investigator in Bangkok, that the individuals who 
• passe d .him the roll of film did-so for the purpose of obtain- 
X ing a reward. '■ j : ; -.'X : 

Sometime during the summer of 1991, Khambang ob- 
tained another photograph, this purported to depict Navy 
Lieutenant Commander Larry Stevens, USN. (Stevens was 
also said to be depicted in the photograph of three individ- 
uals, positively identified by their families as Colonel John 
L. Robertson, LCDR Stevens and Major Albro Lundy. The 
Stevens photo was said to have been taken in Vietnam and 
the individual identified as Stevens is pictured with is arm 
around an Asian woman. At the request of members of 
Congress, the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was provided a DoD aircraft to transport Kham- 
bang to Southeast Asia to locate his sources of the “Ste- 
vens” photo. Khambang produced his source and the indi- 
vidual was polygraphed. He failed the polygraph and indi- 
cated deception in nearly all of his responses. DoD is con- 
tinuing to investigate the “Stevens” photograph. 

To date, Khambang has provided information on a 
number of occasions to POW/MIA activists and others in- 
terested in the POW/MIA issue. The descriptions above 
are illustrative, not exhaustive. Every dog-tag report, 
every report of remains, every photograph and every other 
report about POW/MIAs, with the exception of the as yet 
unsolved “Stevens” photo, provided by Khambang has 
proven to be false. 

In his sworn deposition, Khambang was asked about his motives 
and observations: V . . ," ■; v ' i . 



Q. What I m struggling with and what a lot of people are 
struggling with is if the freedom fighters have the capabil- 
lty to apparently go out and find and locate these POW’s 

^y. don t they have the ability to physically rescue them? 
Why hasn’t that happened? 

_A. 1’“ not in Laos with the freedom fighters I think 
that s a good question. It’s not easy to rescue Americans in 
M captive by freedom fighters. To me that I know that 
freedom fighters also explain to me, they say day-by-day in 
Laosthey try to avoid conflicts with ?thie ■ Laoti an Govern- 
ment, with the Vietnamese soldier. They are not trying to 
fight with those people, but they try to stay in Laos and 
r keep on struggle for their country. 

' . Q. [W]hy haven’t American POW’s been rescued by free- 
dom fighters? '.r : 

ers— you asked me why— if the prisoners of war still alive 
Over wiere, why the freedom fighter cannot rescue them. 

: : V'. Q. Yes ; ^ ■*/';: 'J 

A. Icannot answer. 1 don’t know why. Because I just can 
tell you like I told you before, the freedom fighters, it’s the 
less mount of the military struggle with the Vietnamese, 
r Vietnamese now are 125,000 soldiers in control of 
faw. The freedom fighter is a small amount of the living 
m the individual section in Laos. So T think they .don’t- - 
have any capability to launching the operation to rescue 
American from 10,000 of Vietnamese control. I don’t think 
they can do that. That’s all I can answer you. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

O most compelling “evidence” of Americans alive in 

ooutheast Asia are photographs of persons allied to be POWs. In 
July 1991, three photographs purported to be American POWs 
were made^public. pie photos became known as the Borah photo 
rfr it Robertson-Lundy-Stevens photo. Analysts 

the Stony ^ch Team in Bangkok 
and the^ JTF-FA conducted extensiveinvestigations into each photo 
and determined they were not photos of American POWs. The 
Committee reviewed DIA’s reports of its investigation ofthesepho- 
tographs and Committee staff interviewed and deposed some of the 
people involved in the transmission and investigation of the photo- 
deluding Khambang, Carr family members, Bailey, and 

^ earne< * there are numerous copies of the 
{«2!k • « a **° k °! ^capture Photos compiled by DoD for use 
in debriefing returned POWs. Hundreds of copies of the book of 
photographs were printed and circulated within the Armed Serv- 

'TO believed to have been lost at the fall of 
Sn dedassS ^ 6 h °° k ’ wt b corresponding names redacted, has 
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The RoMey photo v ■ 

In 1987, a Lao freedom fighter and member of Kabounkanh 
Kousat, a Lao resistance group stationed near the border of Thai- 
land andLaos, mailed photographs of- a Caucasian identified as- 
"Roly" to Kambang in Tennessee. The letter accompanying the 
photographs indicated that the Lao man had obtained the photos 
by bribing a Pathet Lao guard of American POWs. Khambang had 
never met this man prior to receiving the photos. He delivered the 
photographs to a friend, Dr. Frank Lockhart, who is an electronics 
salesman with a PLD. in psychology. After reviewing of a list of 
MIAs, Lockhart concluded that the name “Roly” could be correlat- 
ed to Lt; Col. Charles S. Rowley, an MIA since April 1970 when his 
aircraft was shot domover Laos. - ; 

Photo analysts at the FBI, CIA and DIA compared the photo 
with a photo of Rowley and concluded that it was not him. 

TfaBomK photos ' 

In the summer of 1991, Khambang received additional photo- 
graphs from unknown members of the Lao resistance who claimed 
that they depicted MIA Daniel V; Borah. Khambang provided 
these photographs to Judge Gayden, who publicized them. Mem- 
bers of the Borah family remain convinced that the pictures depict- 
ed Borah. T .. 

Judge Gayden and Khambang are in the process of writing a 
book about their involvement with these and other photos. Kham- 
.bang provided the Committee with synopsis of the book, titled “Sit 
Down and Shut Up," which contains the following passage about 
the Borah photo: : 

The “Borah" photographs actually consist of 23 photo- 
graphs of a man Judge Gayden identifies as “Dan Borah.” 

The photographs were developed here in America. The in- 
dividual who took the photographs in Laos in July 1990 
immediately threw the camera into a river near the site 
where the photos were snapped. He is presently living in 
another country and is partially supported by Khambang 
and Judge Gayden. The man who took the photographs 
knew the subject only as “Ahmee,” Laotian for “Ameri- 
can.” After months of research Gayden recognised a 1987 
Life Magazine photo of Borah, and we believe it is the cor- 
:• rect identify. ; y'-" 

Following publication of the Borah photo in July 1991, the Gov- 
ernment requested the Lao Government’s assistance in seeching a 
region in southern Laos from which Khambang had previously ob- 
tained photos. Shortly thereafter, the Lao Government found the 
individual shown in the alleged Borah photos and determined that 
he is a Lao hill tribesman from southern Laos named Ahroe. Rep- 
resentatives of the Government interviewed, finger-printed and 
photographed the Lao man; concluded that the individual shown in 
the photo had been found and that he was not Daniel V. Borah; 
and made a public statement to that effect. 

The DlA’s investigation determined that the photo was taken by 
a Lao national in cooperation with Lao refugees in the Na Pho 


Camp, northeastern Thailand. One of the refugees, Khambane’s 
couai^. asked a Lao national to take the pictures after the Lao 
claimed that he. had observed Americans in Laos. When the 
^k 8 ^ 1 f ?^ y mem hets challenged the DM’s work, al-: 
leging it was fabricated, arrangements were made to introduce two 
famdy members to Ahroe in Laos; It was the first time the Sern- 

The Carr photo 

^ In JuJy 1991* Bailey (USAP Ret.) publicized a photo of a Cauca- 
l ia ® claimed was Captain DonaM G. Carr (USA) 

Bailey Imd ^obtained the photograph through an intermediary and 

wT JSr “Return with the man depicted in the phSo- 
graph who, Bailey said, was being held prisoner in Laos by Viet* 

t!nl!^ j -® 1 ^l^v^blu^pol 0 shirt imd " 
watch that Bmley claimed he had provided the photograp her with 

instructions that the subject be instructed to wear them m order to 

help authenticate the picture. The interinediaiy told Bailey that 

the man m the photo was named “Garr." ■ ■ ey ui8t 

In- 1992, following an intensive investigation by DIA and the 
media,_ it vvas determined that the individual in the photo was 
Guenther Dittnch, a German national then in jail on charges of 
smuggling exoticBirds. Dittrich admitted that he -was the .Individ- 
ual m the alleged Cali: photo and said that the photo had been 

asso ?“ te * of s * suggested Dittrich was a 

n end P ublicit y shout the Carr case, 

ti£ twYfi Sni?f t L^ r ?? ny to “set With Dittrich and tes* 
“Hr HSr » was satisfied that he was not Carr. 

. the Carr photograph incident clearly illustrates the ability of 
these persons intent on disseminating bogus POW/MIA infonna- 

c T mci PS evidence that POW/MIAs remain divTki 
Southeast Asia. Some is so convmcing that it has fooled the exnerts 
that these photos depicted MIAs. F6r erample JDr 
Michael Chamey, a forensic anthropologist and Director of the Fo- 
rensic Science Laboratory at Colorado State University renorted 

IrS* ® ub i^ Photo was in fact Donald fteneVatc 

and stated scientific bases for his conclusion. In fact, the subject 

S^ e U J 7 8h0rter * 811,1 of a much slighter build, aca,riii« to SS 

The Robertson-Stevens-Lundy photo ' 

199 °’ P 1 ^. obtained a blurry black-and-white photo- 
graph of three mustachioed men holding a white 

; <, 25^-1990. ,, In Noveml^ 

obtained copies of the photograph. In Julv 1991 the nh^trurronh 

wnhT^ 6 ^ pub ^ized, deluding on the cover of Newsweek^A on 

dties.ff^m^^ 

reported to be Col. John Leighton Robertson (USAF), LsSng in 

mittee,^i»n^rt^ t * r *° Tl * ey Uwy ’ *' hief kvwtigitor, U-S- Sewte Foreign Relation. Com- 
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North Vietnam; M%j. Albro Lundy (USAF), missing in central Laos, 
and Lt. Cdr. Larry J. Stevens (USN), missing in southern Laos. 

Capt. Eugene “Red" McDaniel (USN Retired) was also involved 
in the dissemination^of. this photograph.. McDaniel, founder of the 
American Defense Institute, has bien a major player in the POW/ 
MIA issue for more than a decade. He is a retired Navy Captain 
who was held as a POW in North Vietnam from 1967 to 1973 and 
was brutally tortured. He was twice awarded the Legion of Merit 
Award, the Navy Cross, tWo Silver Stars, a Distinguished Flying 
Cross, three Bronze Stars with combat "V,” and two Purple Hearts 
for wounds resulting from the torture he endured as a POW. 

As part of his efforts, McDaniel has disseminated information he 
and others (including many family members) believe to be evidence 
of live POWs in Southeast Asia. This evidence includes photo- 
graphs for purported POWs and statements from purported eyewit- 
nesses. None of this information has been corroborated, but it has 
been used in ADI solicitations and public statements for many 
years. v :,; 

Set forth below is a portion of DIA’s report on its investigation of 
the Robertson-Stevens-Lundy. photo: .. 

Although the photo was made public in July 1991, it ac- 
tually came to DIA’s attention in August 1990, however, 
there were no names associated with it. In early November 
1991, the photo was forwarded by a Cambodian national in 
the United Stated by fax machine to- State Department 
and to'DIA/I^W-MIA.. The names Robertson and Sievens 
(a variation of Stevens) were reported as being two of the 
three individuals shown. According to the Cambodian, the 
individuals were alive in Caihbodia and could be released 
for a reward. ' 

In December, 1990, the photo surfaced in Site 2, a Cam- 
bodian refugee camp in Thailand. A Cambodian refugee re- 
ported that two of the individuals shown were Robertson 
and Stevens. In early 1991 the name Lundy was also asso- 
ciated with the photo. ; x 

The investigation into the photo took State Department 
and DIA personnel to Hanoi, Vietnam; Vientiane, Laos 
and Phnom Penh, Cambodia, as well as throughout Thai- 
land. The DIA Stony Beach team determined that a Cam- 
bodian fisherman/refugee in Thailand received the photo, 
along with four others, from a Cambodian national in 
Kampong Som, Cambodia around May or June, 1991, and 
that the fisherman took the photos to the American Em- 
bassy in Bangkok. Other than the several names scribbled 
on some of the photos, there were no names associated 
with the individuals shown in the photos, especially the 
photo of the three. 

In July 1992, a DIA team travelled to Phnom Penh and 
with the cooperation of the SOC Government interviewed 
several sources relative to the origin of the photographs. 

In the Soviet Cultural Center in Phnom Penh the team 
found a Soviet magazine which included three of the origi- 
nal five photos which surfaced in Thailand; the photo of 
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the three was not found. In August 1992, the fourth photo 
was found by DIA in Washington, DC in a Soviet journal. 

T he D IA Stony Bea ch team i n B angkok co ntinue d its i n- 
vestigation into the photo of the three and in early 1992, 
with the cooperation of researchers from the SOC Govern- 
ment, found the fifth and final photo, the photo alleged to 
be Robertson, Lundy and Stevens, in a [1923 edition of] 
Soviet Life magazine in the National Library in Phnom 

Thousands of man hours were expended by DIA person- 
nel in pursuit of the origin of the photo of the three. With- 
out the cooperation of the SOC Government this case 
might well still be unresolved. In the meantime, the fami- 
lies of Robertson, Lundy and Stevens have been informed 
, . that the photo of the three was nothing, more than a cruel — 
hoax perpetrated by Cambodian nationals. 

DOG-TAG REPORTS 

- The Committee reviewed DIA’s analyses of several thousand 
“dog tag” reports and hundreds of live sighting reports which pur- 
ported to be associated with POW/MIAs. In addition, the Commit- 
tee has reviewed DIA analyses of several prominent photographs 
which were represented by their sponsors to depict POWs in a cap- 
tive environment after Operation Homecoming. Following analysis, 
DIA determined that nonejrf these photographs and none of the 
“dog tag" reports provided any credible evidence of the existence of 
POWs following Operation Homecoming. Similarly, with the excep- 
tion of live sighting reports correlated to Robert Garwood, none of 
the live sighting reports are currently believed, by DIA, to relate to 
any POW after Operation Homecoming. 

Set forth below is a July 1, 1991 statement from DIA’s Special 
Office of POW/MIAs concerning “dog tag” reports. 

Over the past decade one type of report has been re- 
ceived most often by the Defense Intelligence Agency’s 
Special Office for POW/MIAs. These accounts are referred 
to as “dog tag” reports. Since mid-1982, over 6,300 of these 
reports have been received and more arrive daily. 

In most dog tag reports a person or persons— many of 
them residents of Vietnam — claim to possess the remains 
of one or more Americans. As proof they offer data copied 
from military identification tags (dog tags), tracings or 
photographs of dog tags, authentic dog tags or other identi- 
fication documents. More than 5,100 U.S. military men 
have been named in these reports. Of these, 91 percent 
served in the United States armed forces, but were not cas- 
ualties of the Vietnam War. Another 6 percent were 
killed, but their bodies were recovered, identified and re- 
turned to the U.S. for burial. Thus, it is impossible that 
their remains are held by the people claiming to have 
them. Only three percent of the dog-tag reports name a 
man who is missing, suggesting that his remains or per- 
sonal effects have been recovered from battlefields or 



crash sites. However, the evidence indicates it is unlikely 
that these items were recovered by private citirens. 

In many cases several different people claim to have the 
remains and/or personal effects of each of the named men. 
Frequently, sources profess to have recovered the same 
items on a different date or at a different location. This in- 
dicates that the people did not obtain their data by recov- 
ering items from battlefields or crash sites. For instance, 
two of the men whose remains and dog tags several per- 
sons claim to have found, are in fact former POWs who re- 
turned alive— their dog tags have been kept by their cap- 
' tors . 1 :■■■;. / /•.. V' < ;i i.v 

Further, throughout the war the communists enforced a 
policy to find ana bury Americans killed in action and to 
send to central authorities a report of the burial site along 

- with the personal effects and identification taken from the - 

body. They continually stressed that this was important to 
the “political struggle." Thus, the governments of Vietnam 
and Laos should have knowledge of the missing men 

whose names have appeared in dog tag reports. - . .. 

Often there are tragic aspects to the dog tag reports. 
Many of the sources have been led to believe that posses- 
sion of American remains will assist in their resettlement 
to the U.S. This has prompted some people to pay for the 
dog tag data. In fact, the U.S. provides no rewards or as- 
; sistance forPOW/MlA information. . 

Considering the policy and practices of the Indochinese 
governments to collect material on U.S. war dead, coupled 
with the patterns in the dog tag reporting, the evidence in- 
dicates that the majority of reports reflect information and 
personal effects recovered by Vietnamese forces, not pri- 
vate citizens. Years of investigation and analysis have 
shown that the dog tag reports nave been instigated by ele- 
ments of Vietnam’s government in an effort to influence 
and exploit the POW/MIA issue. Nevertheless, each report 
is carefully analyzed to determine its validity. 

Discussion Y • 

It is a relatively easy task to assemble identifying information 
about MIAs and then use that information to support a bogus 
POW/MIA report. In addition to the hundreds of copies of the clas- 
sified “blue book,” which contained the names and precapture pho- 
tographs of unaccounted-for personnel, both the Government and 
private groups jmblished numerous lists of POW/MIAs with the 
kind of information typically included in bogus POW/MIA reports. 
In one case, flyers advertising a reward for the return of a missing 
serviceman contained his parents’ zip-code; a response that includ- 
ed that information was considered credible because of it. It is not 
surprising therefore, that bogus dog-tag reports and photographs 
usually contain some evidence which can be correlated to MIAs. 

As part of its investigation, the Committee sought to determine 
why bogus reports of POWs continue to surface in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s longstanding and publicly stated policy of not paying for 
POW/MIA information. One possibility is that some are being dis- 
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seminated as part of a conspiracy to discredit or otherwise destabi- 
lize the Lao Government, it has been suggested that various fac- 
tions of the Lao. resistence movement have been selectively "plant- 
ing” information through Khainbang and others, to obtain support 
for their cause and to continue the enmity between the Govern- 
ment and the communist Lao government. \ . 

Gritz advanced another theory. The case of the “Can:” photo in- 
cident was “too sophisticated an operation for the Thais or the Lao 
living ini Thailand, the Phoumi’s [of the world], to pull off.” 468 
Gritz further speculated that Bailey: 

would have been a perfect set-up for [the “Carr” photo]. 

Jack would have jumped on that photograph, and he did, 
just like a robin on a June bug. , . . But it’s too sophisticat- 
ed. I still don’t believe that the Thais did that. I believe 
that our own folks [Government] did that and set old Jack 
up. It was just too slick to have whoever it was, ABC or 
somebody, right there. So I think Jack was stung and I 
think it hurt him. You know, hurt him personally. He got 
— : real mad about it, I- understand, and it may have curbed 
i'.- _i \ ' ■' t 

Other theories are: ’:v\' ; Vv 

that these bogus reports are the work of organizations hos- 

; tile to the Government which are seeking to “tie up” its _ 
resources by fordng it to track down Jbe bogus reports; 
that these reports are a predictable response to leaflets, 
flyers and other announcements, circulated in Southeast 
Asia, which promise rewards by private groups for POW/ 

MIA information; that dissemination and publication of 
any POW/MIA information, bogus or not, keeps the POW/ 

MIA issue, and million-dollar fundraising operations, alive. 

It has become apparent that in both Southeast Asia and the 
United States, information that purports to demonstrate that 
POWs are alive POWs is eagerly consumed by those who are eager 
to believe. Despite the fact that none of the information has ever 
resulted in the return of a live American, the demand for and hope 
resulting from such information appears to be as strong as ever. 
Unscrupulous individuals throughout Southeast Asia are aware of 
this, and the volume of false POW/MIA information continues to 
rise. 470 To one committed, but frustrated, activist, it seemed that 
“every cab-driver, vagrant and baggage handler in Thailand runs a 
POW scam.” 471 

REWARD OFFERS 

Commencing as early as the 1960’s the U.S. Government provid- 
ed its servicemen in Vietnam with ‘blood chits” which were docu- 
ments promising a reward for the safe return of the serviceman to 
U.S. authorities. The ‘blood chits”, which were written in local lan- 

448 Gritz deposition, p. 108. 

488 Ibid;, p. 109; 

470 “Every cab-driver, vagrant and baggagt^handler in Thailand runs a POW Beam." Martin 

deposition Exhibit 6, p. 4. ; . 

471 Martin deposition Exhibit 6, p. 4. 



mages, were to be used by American servicemen to ^ure their re- 
lease in the event they were captured. In addition, in the 1970 s the 
National League of Families endorsed the use of rewards to encour- 
age the release of POWs; 7,7 T.. . \ 

Since the mid-1980’s several highly-publicized reward initiatives 
have been undertaken. Some believed that the most effective way 
to return a live POW would be to offer a financial incwitive to 
those who might be able to help an American escape. To date, 
nobody has collected publicized rewards by producing a live POW. 
DIA and others have suggested that these reward offers have fos- 
tered the dissemination of false POW information by those who be- 
lieve they will eventually be rewarded. 

In 1987, out of frustration, 21 members of Congress, mcludmg 
Sen. Bob Smith, the Committee’s Vice Chairman, and Conimittee 
member Sen. Hank Brown jointed with McDaniel’s American De- 
fense Institute (ADI) in pledging a reward totalling $2.4 million tor 
the release of an American POW from Southeast Asia. The reward 
was to be for the release of a POW to U.S. authorities, and not for 
information about POWs, or for rescue/reconnaissance missions. 
Under its terms, the; reward could only be paid to persons mdige- 

n °£ t jSuw7 a 23, A W88, the ADI launched "HO^. ^E!/The 
Committee of 40 Million,- 1 a ctopaign to rais e buh^ that 
would be enough rewards for more than 400 POWs, through 
pledges of $25 each from 40 million Americans to serve as a reward 
for the release of Americair POWs from Southeast Asia. • . 

Also in 1987, Hendon, who worked for ADI, - signed a solicitation 
letter which sought to raise $500,000 in order to publicize a $1 
lion reward (in gold) in Southeast Asia. The fundraising letter 
stated in part:' ■ , ; 

I can clearly picture some impoverished prison guard in 
tattered fatigues, enticed by the offer of a huge reward, es- 
caping with nis family and one of our men. Can t you just 
picture that too? , 

We’re ready to buy time on Vietnamese language radio 
stations in the Philippines and elsewhere in i Southeast 
Asia to broadcast news of the reward. We’ll be placing full- 
page ads in every Vietnamese language paper and maga- 
zine we can get our hands on. : 

We plan to purchase 10,000 copies—m the Vietnamese 
language — of hit movies like ’’Rocky’ , “Indiana Jones , 
and “Rung Fu’’> and intersperse our reward offer into the 
■ videotapes, . . . 

In August 1988^ Hendon announced that the ADI would opeiran 
office in Thailand to spread the news of the rewarf, due to thedtf- 
ficulty they had encountered in securing advertising tune. You 
just can’t buy any news ads in the Hanoi daily ... . Hendon ex- 
plained 472 

In 1989, Hendon, through the POW Publicity I^md, sought to 
publicize the $2.4 million reward by launching helium balloons 
from a boat in the South China Sea* Each balloon was to carry a 


47 * Asheville, North Carolina dtuen-Timet, August 5, 1988. 



message in Lao and Vietnamese, sealed in a Zip-Loc bag. The POW 
Publicity Fund ran a series of advertisements to raise money for 
this endeavor. >: j - V- ' 

Hendon also planned to launch balloons into Laos and - Thailand, 
across the Mekong River. When Thai officials refused to permit 
this on the grounds that it might damage Thai-Lao relations, 
Hendon and his group obtained permission to float the rewards 
offers down the Mekong River instead. Several POW/MIA family 
members travelled to Southeast Asia to assist in the distribution of 
the reward offer. DIA, however, opposed the reward offer, claiming 
that it fostered bad information. 473 

Others also have criticized the ineffectiveness and negative 
impact of reward offers. Glitz testified that: . 

Very frankly, the Lao people would not know what to do 
mth a-million-doUars.-Theyre-living in a land of-commur - 
nism. They can’t have it. They wouldn’t even conceive 
what a million dollars would be. That’s 26 million baht. 
They’re happy to have 20 baht [approximately one dollar]. 

i : . So those kind of figures don’t translate over there . r .„ 

... high rewards are not the name of the game. It : v 

' doesn’t work. It doesn’t compute to real terms. Ana so that 
one, and then Hendon’s $2 million where the Congressmen 
all got together— it could be $2 billion. It wouldn’t— well, 
as a matter of fact, maybe $2 billion, the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment might-decide or the Lao may decide hey, now 
we’re talking turkey here, and they would be willing to ex- 
change prisoners for that amount of money. But those 
kind of things, as far as I’m concerned, never helped over 
there. They only hurt the operation there. 474 

The Committee notes, however, that Gritz’ is not the only opin- 
ion on the issue. Family members who travelled to Southeast Asia 
with Hendon to assist in the distribution of the reward offer hold 
different views. 

' ' FUNDRAISING 

In stark contrast to the vast majority of volunteer POW/MIA or- 
ganizations, stand a few private organizations who solicit money 
from millions of American households. In response, the American 
public has contributed tens of millions of dollars to the POW/MIA 
cause since Operation Homecoming. In many instances, however, 
well over half of the money raised was spent on fundraising. This 
exorbitant rate, while not illegal, would certainly come as a sur- 
prise to those who contribute and is inconsistent with standards set 
by nationally recognized organizations which monitor the fundrais- 
ing activities of public charities. 475 

Congress, Government officials, POW/MIA families and mem- 
bers of the public and others have raised questions about the pro- 

473 Gray deposition, November 16, 1992, ppi 35-36. 

: 474 Grit 2 deposition, pp, 149-150. 

474 See, e.g., Standard #6 established by the National Charities Information Bureau, Inc. in 
"Standards in Philanthropy," which provides that the organization should (a) spend at least 
60% of annual expenses for program activities; (b) insure that fundraising expenses, in relation 
to fundraising results, are reasonable over time. 



priety of fundraising activities conducted by the handful of POW/ 
MIA organizations which raise millions of dollars with the help of 
professional fundraisers who have a financial stake in the cam- 

The Committee found that professional fundraisers created solici- 
tation materials designed to maximize the emotional impact of the 
POW/MIA issue by stating that POWs remain alive in Southeast 
Asia and by stating that for a few dollars; more, a private organiza- 
tion can rescue them. In virtually every case, materials relating to 
the existence, identity and location of POW/MIAs and attempts to 
rescue them were held out as factual but were based on circum- 
stantial and hearsay evidence far weaker than claimed. Solicita- 
tions to millions of potential donors consistently omitted critical 
facts about the failure to actually locate and/or repatriate any 
POW after Operation Homecoming such as, in one case, the fact 
that the boat used in the operation had not left port' for three 
years. V;.-V '■ ‘ ‘ : ; i’y , : I ^ ^ 

These materials were misleading— not because they asserted that 
POWs remain alive in Southeast Asia, but because they failed to 
disclose critical information including that the reported informa- 
tion was usually second and third-hand rumors. 

The Committee’s investigation was hampered by the refusal of 
the most active fundraising organizations to cooperate, in particu- 
lar when it tried to verify statements made in the fundraising ap- 
peals of Account for POW/MIA, Inc. (Skyhook II), Operation 
Rescue, Inc., American Defense Institute, Inc., Homecoming n, Inc., 
and Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. 476 The Committee did not 
seek court orders requiring these witnesses’ testimony because 
most fundraising information was available from their professional 
fundraisers and tax forms that non-profit groups are required to 
file. \ : /:■':/ ;>■ ■■■: ;; 

Amounts raised 

Operation Rescue, Inc. reported on federal tax forms that during 
the period 1985 through 1990 it received $2,283,472 in contribu- 
tions; spent $2,028,440 on fundraising expenses and $312,125 on 
program expenses. According to Operation Rescue’s own figures, its 
fundraising expenses constituted 88.8 percent of contributions. 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc, reported on federal tax forms 
that from 1983 through 1990, it raised $11,366,557 in contributions. 
For years in which it filed relevant information regarding its fund- 
raising expenses, they ranged from 28.1 percent to 42.8 percent of 
its contributions. 

Skyhook II (Account for POW/MIAs, Inc.) reported to the IRS 
that from 1988 through 1991 it raised $1,528,223 in contributions 
and had fundraising expenses of $395,327. However, information 
contained in these tax forms can be misleading. For example, infor- 

476 The leaders of these organizations— John LeBoutillier (Skyhook II), Billy Hendon (Account 
for POW/MIA, Inc.), Capt. Eugene “Red” McDaniel (American Defense Institute), and Ted Sam- 
pler (Hon^ming II), also refused to testify. Lt. Col. Jack Bailey (Operation Rescue, Inc.) testi- 
fied before the Committee in November, 1991 but took no questions and was deposed over a two- 
day period. However, he refused to provide additional testimony about his fundraising activities, 
informing investigators that he would invoke his Fifth Amendment right against aelwnarimina- 
tion if called to testify. 
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mation obtained from Skyhook II’s fundraiser revealed that from 
1987 through late 1992 the fundraiser collected $1,897,730 in contri- 
butions on behalf of Skyhook II and retai ned $1,678.890 of that 
ambuntrThus. Skyhcwk n actuall^ received only $218,839 of the 
$1.9 million raised. The fundraiser’s figures show that the organiza- 
tion actually received only 25.8 percent of the money raised. 

Homecoming II reported to the IRS that it paid Ted Sampley, its 
founder and the publisher of U.S. Veteran News and Report, more 
than $300,000, ostensibly for t-shirts sold at Homeco ming n’s stand 
at the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C . 477 Sam- 
pley has fought all efforts by the National Park Service to stop 
merchandising the t-shirts and other merchandising on national 
park property, and at publication time was involved in a lawsuit 
over his right to use the picture of the memorial statue without 
L paying the. artist. .Another, lawsuit, against the. National-League of 
Families, also is pending. Despite promises of cooperation, Sam pley 
refused to provide financial records to the Committee for his tax- 
exempt organization. 

„The Committee , notes with concern that its survey of amounts 
raised by various POW/MIA organizations was hampered by the 
unwillingness of some POW/MIA organizations to disclose their fi- 
nancial information to the Committee. 

Professional fundraising techniques - ; V7 

In their depositions before the Committee staff, professional 
fundraisers consistently stated that for a fundraising appeal to be 
successful, it must be based on a current event and it must have a 
strong emotional appeal. 

The POW/MIA issues clearly meets both of these criteria. 
Indeed, the POW/MIA issue was exploited by fundraisers Who, rec- 
ognizing its income potential, actively sought out, and sometimes 
even created POW/MIA groups. For these fundraisers, this activity 
offered an opportunity to expand their client base. 

The business of raising money typically involves the creation and 
use of mailing lists (for direct mail campaigns), and phone lists (for 
telemarketing campaigns) which identify potential donors who sta- 
tistically can be determined to be susceptible to the particular 
charitable appeal. For example, in the case of raising funds for 
POW/MIA organizations, professional fundraisers have determined 
that females over the age of 50 ate the most likely demographic 
group to donate. ' 7 . 

Contracts between professional fundraisers and their clients typi- 
cally give the fundraiser sole responsibility for designing solicita- 
tion materials or scripts; the client’s role is to review ana approve 
these materials or scripts. 

Solicitation materials used by professional fundraisers on behalf 
of POW/MIA organizations frequently include petitions which the 
prospective donor is asked to sign and return; a representation is 
generally made that the petition will be presented to the Congress, 
the President or some other government official. These petitions 
are called “engagement devices” because they seek to actively 

4,7 The payments were made to Sampley's for-profit company, Red Hawlt Construction Co. 
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engage the prospective donor in the cause associated with the solic- 
itation. Frequently, these engagement devises were not delivered as 
promised but rather were used to expand the. client’s potential 
donor list. In at least one case, these engagement devices were rou- 
tinely discarded or warehoused. y" ■ 

Operation Rescue, Skyhook II and Vietnam Veterans of the War 
all used such engagement devices, but paid little attention to the 
petitions, concerning themselves only with the money which often 
accompanied the petitions. • V v, 

Once solicitations are prepared and approved by the client, they 
are routinely mailed to hundreds of thousands of persons, at bulk 
rates available to charitable organizations. In the case of telemar- 
keting campaigns, thousands of telephone calls are placed. Contri- 
butions from as few as 2 percent of those solicited by mail can be 
deemed successful. For telephone solicitations the figure is some: 
what higher 

In some instances, fundraisers and charities will engage in "pro- 
specting” appeals, at a financial loss to the charity (but not to the 
fundraiser), in order to generate a list of known contributors. Dona- 
tions are expected to exceed expenses as the known contributors 
are subjected to repeated, urgent solicitations for money. Because 
the' professional fundraiser’s profits are considered expenses of the 
prospecting appeals, it is possible for the professional fundraiser to 
earn a profit even when donations from a particular campaign do 
not exceed expenses. V 

" The fundraising materials and scripts used by various POW/MIA 
organizations typically contain themes designed to have ma xim u m 
emotional appeal. One common themie is that the group is on the 
verge of rescuing a POW and if the recipient does not send money 
promptly, boys who have survived against all odds for 20-plus years 
will die. 478 For example, the following are sample statements con- 
tained in direct mail solicitations of the American Defense Insti- 
tute: 

It is important to get American People to support action 
to rescue our POW hostages. 

Too many years have passed now for us to let our men 
languish in torture cages any longer. Our national honor 
■ hangs in the balance. 

I promise to tell all of our hostages, when they are final- 
ly freed, of the vital role you played in their release. I wish 
you would write a brief note on the enclosed donation 
card, which I will personally hand to the first man to 
regain his freedom. 

Samples of statements contained in direct mail solicitations sent 
out on behalf of Operation Rescue, Inc.: 

If I can’t raise $13,671.77 by October 31, vital intelli- 
gence gathering cannot continue. 

You may wake up tomorrow morning and hear that the 
first American POW has been rescued. We are that close. 

♦"Utter U-1520/VO-PW, November 28, 1987, from DIA to Hon. Stephen J. Solan, Chair 
man, Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, V-S. House of Representatives. 
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Those of us here haves only until December [1987] to get 
them out. After that, no telling what the savage commu- 

^:C 7 nfets-might:do.^~~.~-^ ^ 

We are very, very close to freeing one of our valiant 
Americans. [December, 1988] 

Samples of statements contained in direct mail solicitations sent 
out on behalf of Skyhook II. 479 

We’re close to making contact with an American POW 
who has been alone since his fellow prisoner died of natu- 
ral causes less than a year ago. That effort could fail for 
lack of funds. [This quotation is part of a letter that Sky- 
hook II mailed one time to its donors in March, 1987.] 

They relocated the 17 we were trying to contact. [This 
quotation is-part-of a-letter that Skyhook JI mailed to its 
donors one time in March, 1987.] . ■■■ 

If enough concerned citizens respond . . . we should gain 
the $64,300 we need to launch a carefully planned mission 
y . . built around a-small elite force.-. ( . . [This quotation is 
part of a letter that Skyhook II mailed to non-donors in 
March and September, 1988.] 7.; 

We must move quickly before they get word of us and 
force-march the POWs ... Timing is critical to make sure 
Papa has the financial backing to rescue the first POW,_ 
[This quotation is part of a letter that SkyhookH mailed 
one time to its donors in April, 1988.] 

Operation Rescue, Inc. 

Operation Rescue employed Eberle and Associates as its profes- 
sional fundraisers from 1983 through 1986. Bruce Eberle is the’ 
chairman of the board and a majority owner of Eberle & Associ- 
ates, a Vienna, Virginia based direct marketing company which 
provides fundraising services to nonprofit and for profit organiza- 
tions. Linda Canada, an employee of Eberle & Associate^ and han- 
dled Jack Bailey’s Operation Rescue, Inc. account. 

In approximately three years Eberle prepared more than 40 so- 
licitations on behalf of Operation Rescue and mailed them to hun- 
dreds of thousands of potential donors at bulk rates. They brought 
in contributions of approximately ?2 million. 

According to Eberle, the basis for the representations in the so- 
licitation letters came from Jack Bailey. Eberle believed Bailey, 480 
although he had no more than Bailey’s word that POWs were alive 
and suffering from malnutrition. 

Canada designed most of Operation Rescue’s solicitations from 
1984 to 1986, sending solicitation letters along standard emotional 
appeals to Bailey for his approval before disseminating them to the 
public. She never questioned the reliability of Bailey’s state- 
ments 481 and told investigators that she could not provide the 


• 479 Dunne the Committee's public hearing on December* 2, 1992, Committee members incor- 
rectly stated that certain Skyhook II solicitations had been mailed continuously over a six year 
period, when in fact they were mailed as set forth herein, 

4*o Eberle deposition, p. 82. 

411 Canada deposition, p. 43. 



Committee with any facts to back up her statement in a 1985 solici- 
tation that “men are in terrible shape. Their time is running 
out,”* 8 ? V ■' ; • ■; ' * 

In a 1986 letter, Operation .Rescue told potential donors that 
unless it received $13,671.77, vital intelligence-gathering missions 
might have to be stopped. If those missions did not continue, there 
was no hope for the return of POW/MIA’s held captive in Viet- 
nam, the letter stated. 483 

In April, 1985 solicitations stated that Bailey had just returned 
from an intelligence-gathering mission and confirmed the location 
of live American POW’s. The solicitation stated that the men were 
in terrible shape and their time was running out. The solicitation 
was designed as a “Post Gram” stating that Operation Rescue had 
more evidence of live Americans. This Post Gram and another so- 
licitation purporting to be a copy of a letter written by Bailey 
while aboard his rescue ship, the A&una 17 in the South China Sea, 
were not what they appeared to be. 

These scenarios were concocted by Bailey's fundraisers, A memo- 
randum dated April 2, 1985 from Eberle to Canada laid it out: 

In addition to the two fundraising appeals which -Idrafted 

today, I have an idea for three more packages on behalf of Op- 
eration Rescue. Here they are: V : “v 

1. Some sort of an international cable gram sent from Thai- 
land to the donor describing the “evidence” that Americans 
are still being held captive and the urgent need for tax-deducti- 
ble rontributions in support of the r^ 

2. A handwritten or hand printed letter on lined note paper 

written by firelight during an intelligence gathering mission 
either inside of Cambodia or Vietnam, or at least on the banks 
of the river which divides Thailand and Cambodia. Same mes- 
sages. r : ' , V 'y : '/ " 

3. A letter originated in Thailand, either on hotel stationery 
or on Akuna H stationery stating that the Akuna is in port 
and can’t leave again unless a certain amount of money is re- 
ceived. Letter could even be drafted on the deck of the Akuna. 
Once again, this letter should either be handwritten, hand 
printed or typed on a portable typewriter. Same message. 

Linda, obviously these are take-offs on your current package. 
They could be used as “challenger” packages to test against 
your current control package. They should be tested head to 
head with the control package and any other challenger pack- 
ages which you mail. 

During the relevant period, the Akuna never left Songkhla 
Harbor according to a telegram from the Department of State 
dated September, 1986, which quotes a letter from the Harbor 
Master V -V- -f / 

. . • [the Akuna] has been anchored in Songkhla for 
roughly two years (Actually three), never leaving its moor- 
ing . . . The Akuna has not performed any useM service, 
and that it has not received maintenance for a long time. 

4,1 Ibid* p. 54. '■ V' ; 

4,4 Ibid. ' ' ■ ' ■ .. ■ 



In this regard, it notes that the skeleton crew of two 
watching over the ship has absolutely no knowledge of 
how to ma i ntain i t. .■ _ ■ ' ;■ ]2il _i,/ ij; __ 

The Post Gram and the handwritten letter are clear examples of 
misleading solicitations. 

Skyhook!! 

Skyhook H’s modus operandi is similar to Operation Rescue’s. 
One 1985 letter claimed that POW’s are starved and clad in filthy 
rags and airmen are kept chained in tiny bamboo cages and made 
to work like animals . 484 Another 1986 letter stated that brave 
fi ghtin g men are treated worse than animals cooped in jungle 
cages. 485 Skyhook ITs materials state that these recent reports all 
come from refugees whose claims have been verified by lie-detector 
tests. In 1986, Skyhook II represented that “we are close to making 
contact with an American POW who has been alone since his 
fellow prisoner died.” 486 

Fundraising techniques used by Skyhook II included a script 
used by Akron, Ohio telemarketer, Infocision Management, Inc. on 
October 13, 1992 which claimed that: 

... our effort to have the government admit to live 
POW/MIA’s in Southeast Asia has been so relentless that 
last week the Senate Subcommittee subpoenaed our 
records. ... We are now closer than ever to bringing these 

Additional scripts were drafted to prepare telemarketers to over- 
come objections by people who were on fixed income, unemployed 
or ill, or the widows or widowers of prior donors. 

From July, 1985 through August, 1992, Skyhood II used the serv- 
ices of Response Development Corporation, a professional fundrais* 
ing organization which has been in the direct mail business since 
1945. .h-y: 

RDC prepared and sent solicitation letters using POW/MIA in- 
formation provided by former LeBoutillier, and Skyhook II’s agent 
in Thailand, A1 Shinkle. RDC’s writers never independently 
checked the veracity of this information, which included purported 
live sighting reports and photographs determined to be unreliable 
by DIA. 487 However, RDC routinely collected information and 
media reports concerning the POW/MIA issue in order to corrobo- 
rate, to the extent possible, the information provided to them by 
LeBoutilier and Shinkle. RDC’s highly emotional, urgent appeals 
for money, often promised that the money raised would be used to 
rescue live POW/MIAs; in some cases, however, 100 percent of the 
money raised was used to pay debts LeBoutillier owed to RDC. 

In August, 1992, RDC terminated its efforts for LeBoutillier and 
Skyhook II, citing a dearth of “good conservative donor files” and 

«« Letter U-1520/VO-:PW,. November 23;' 1987. from DlA to Hoh. Stephen J. Solan, Chair- 
man, Sub*Connnittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives. 

4,4 Ibid. .. ' i ' ' 

4.6 Ibid. , ' 

4.7 RDC was unaware that DIA had investigated these matters and informed the staff that it 
would have ceased mailing the questioned materials had it known of DIA's conclusions. 



media attention which discounted the evidence used in the fund- 
raising appeals before the donors had a chance to respond to them. 

Of the nearly $1.9 million raised by RDC for Skyhook II, RDC 
kept nearly $1.7 million. Despite the fact that RDG-kept- 88.5 per- 
cent of the money it raised, accounting regulations allow charities 
to include portions of the fundraising packages into program ex- 
penses (as opposed to fundraising expense) if the package contains 
certain information/educational content. This is accomplished by 
counting the lines of text m the letter that actually asks for 
money, and then calculating a percentage Of the letter that is “edu- 
cation” as opposed to “solicitation.” In this way, Skyhood Us fund- 
raising expenses are reported as closer to 50 percent of revenue 
than 88.5 percent. In some solicitation packages, however, as much 
as 75 percent of the content was considered "program” rather 
than” solicitation.” This technique is a standard industry practice, 
but unknown to the donating public. - - — . 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. (WnW) engaged The Cre- 
ative Advantage, Inc., a professional fundraiser to prepare its mail 
solicitations. Marilyn Price of Fairfax, Virginia is the President 
and majority stockholder of the Creative Advantage, Inc., a compa- 
ny which provides fundraising services to national and internation- 
al nonprofit organizations. She is also owner and president of Cre- 
ative Management Services, WnW’s management consultant. 

Price’s testimony explained how a professional fundraiser can 
virtually create a client. According to her testimony, Price first 
learned of WnW in the summer of 1982 by reading an article in 
Life magazine about veterans and their children injured by Agent 
Orange exposure. The article contained a photograph of Michael 
Milne, executive director of WnW. Price found the Life magazine 
article compelling and sought to contact Milne because another 
client also was interested in Agent Orange. 

At that time, Price was working for another fundraiser, Re- 
sponse Dynamics. Shortly thereafter, she left Response Dynamics 
and formed her own company, The Creative Advantage, Inc. 
Milne s organization, WnW, was Price’s client, first at Response 
Dynamics and then at The Creative Advantage, from 1982 until 
September, 1991. From 1985 through 1991, more than 2.5 million 
highly emotional, urgent solicitations were mailed on behalf of 
WnW claiming that live U.S. servicemen were being held captive 
and that rescue could be achieved through WnW. One, sent in 
1991, stated: ; 

Thanks to your support, Veterans of the Vietnam War, 

Inc. has sent a delegation to Vietnam to negotiate for the 
release of our PQW s. During these meetings in Vietnam, 
the Vietnamese leaders told our representatives that Ameri- 
can POW’s are still alive in Southeast Asia! They admitted 
it— ‘finally! This confirms live sighting reports collected by 
the other “core” groups. We’re making some important 
progress as negotiations continue. 

Marilyn Price drafted and signed a solicitation letter in January, 
1991 on behalf of WnW which stated in part: 
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Our representatives have been to Southeast Asia to meet 
with government leaders to break the deadlock. The Viet- 
namese have admitted that some of our men are still alive! 

Another solicitation from VVnW claimed that Norwegian work- 
ers in Vietnam had seen POW’s who had called out to them. In all, 
solicitation materials prepared by Price were sent to hundreds of 
thousands of Americans netting more than $11,000,000 since 1984. 

In one fundraising campaign, Price of The Creative Advantage, 
Inc., arranged for the production and broadcast of a television com- 
mercial asking viewers to call a toll-free telephone number to get a 
petition to the President of the United States. They would sign and 
return it to WnW for delivery to the U.S. Government to show 
the wide-spread desire to bring missing servicemen home. The peti- 
tions urged the Administration to “do everything humanly possible 
to secure the immediate release of our brave American Vietnam 
War heroes, held hostage in Southeast Asia, under sub-human con- 
dition.” ! 77 ' 77/7' 

The commercial contained footage of prisoners (taken during the 
war, prior to Operation Homecoming), government officials, a 
family member and an appeal by actor Orff Robertson. Broadcast 
over the Christian Broadcasting Network and Numerous cable tele- 
vision channels, the advertisement was extremely successful, re- 
sulting in more than 125,000 requests for petitions. Those who 
signed the petitions were requested to provide their addresses and 
phone numbers. When these petitions' were signed and mailed to a 
post office box controlled by the fundraiser, the petitioners’ identi- 
fying information was transferred to mailing lists and telephone di- 
rectories for future fundraising use. 

Rather than delivering these petitions to the President of the 
United States, as promised, WnW simply collected and stored the 
petitions, adding the names on those petitions to its mailing and 
phone lists to be used in additional randraising solicitations. This 
petition drive was little more than a way to build a list of potential 
donors to be subject to repeated solicitations, both to fund addition- 
al television commercials and to contribute to WnW’s “rescue” ef- 
forts. 7 •' 7 ';'. 777 ' 7 

According to ah affidavit provided by Michael Milne, National 
Executive Director of WnW: 

1. Between 1987 and 1992 we collected 126,812 signa- 
tures on petitions. - 

2. These petitions were delivered to Veterans of the 
Vietnam War, Inc. 

3. We continued to receive the petitions. We changed the 
name on the new petitions from “President Reagan” to 
“Mr. President.” 

4. All of the petitions we collected are stored in a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania warehouse. Veterans of the 
Vietnam War, Inc. provided photographs of these petitions 
to the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

In response to the Committee’s request to substantiate the infor- 
mation in its solicitation materials, WtiW provided field reports 
from overseas agents, including A1 Shinkle who apparently worked 



for. WnW after he ceased working for Skyhook II. The field re 
ports document the thrust of some, but not all, of the statement; 
contained in WnW s solicitation materials. . 

a letter dated December 10, 1989 fron 
Shrnkie to Milne, warned Milne about an agent whom Shinkle hac 
learned was being sponsored by WnW: 

I found [the agent] to be of average or slightly below av- 
erage intelligence but with a vast amount of energy arid a 
deep-set conviction that he could collect intelligence infor- 
mation from inside Laos and recover living POWs better 
. than anyone else. 

■ During that short time frame he distinguished himself 
by being bilked out of a respectable sum of money by con 
artists (not his money, but that of another), being arrested 
for violating Thai Internal Security Operations command 
and placed on a watch-list for actions not in keeping with 
then current Thai foreign policy, wenching and d rinking 
so frequently that he still has a reputation for so doing in 
Nakhon Phanom, Thailand. 

• • • 1“ my opinion, he is a rank amateur with some kind : 
of personal mental problem which makes him unreliable 
and controllable. In short, and in words that are easily un- 
derstood, he is an accident looking for a place to happen. 

,-Ij July, 1989, the agent wrote a letter to Milne discussing what 
he'had learned: - : ’■>; a y ■ /'.vy . ■ yyv . ■ . 


Dunng my stay I learned more in a short time than the 
Government has learned in 15 yrs. I learned where many 
of our people are, arid actually negotiated for the release 
of several of them. I worked with many of the agents who 
have been scamming Americans for yrs. but in my case we 
were working under a different set of rules. I worked with 
former Pathet Lao military personnel, and some still in 
the service. I worked with refugees from Laos, and Thai 
nationals also. : 

I learned that there are 253 Americans still being held 
in Laos, with a total of approx. 500 in all of S.E. Asia. A 
peat number of the men being held in Laos are constantly 
being observed by friendly agents working for other Amer- 
icans in the area, to maintain a knowledge of their pres- 
ence at all times. 

Another tiding I learned is this, no one in S.E. Asia 
thmks the Government is interested in live Americans. 
[Ejveryone, Everyone that I talked to especially from Laos 
18 underthe impression that remains are the only thing of 
value. This is because live Americans are not, nor ever 
have been mentioned in any talks or negotiations with the 
government of Laos. 

example of this particular case in point is this— In 
laoo a Pathet Lao soldier brought a fresh set of remains 
and Dog-tags to an American in Bangkok, to sell. The sol- 
dier, believing that the only value to this American POW 
was his remains, Killed him and cooked the flesh from the 
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bones, bleached them, and then tried to sell them; If he . 

’ had been successful and gotten a good price for them, he 
actually intended to kill. the remaining. 2 PQWs .in. his 

This soldier was shocked, and disappointed to learn that 
we wanted LIVE Americans. Negotiations are presently 
under way to try to gain the release of the 2 survivors. 

Our government’s policy of remains only “caused this 
man’s death.” There is no telling how many more have 
lost their lives in a similar fashion. 

Price also arranged for WnW to utilize the telemarketing serv- 
ices of Infocision Management Corp. During its campaigns approxi- 
mately 300,000 telephone calls were placed 488 to prospective 
donors, usin g urgent , emoti onal appeals seeking money_tb rescue 
POWs. As part of this arrangement, Price elicits from infocision a 
three-percent kickback. 489 / 

In addition, Price entered into a management consultant agree- 
ment with WnW that was to net her $5,000 a month plus 10 per- 
cent of the net income of WnW. At her insistence, agreement 
stated in park'. 

Expenses related to the performance of this agreement 
will be categorized as program expenditures [not fundrais- 
ing expenses] on the client’s financial statements and tax 
returns. Neither the existence nor the details of this agree- 
ment will be discussed by either party with any member(s) 

;■ of the press. 

WnW has balked at paying some of Price’s fees and was in liti- 
gation with her at publication time. 

DIA ’$ analysis of fundraising solicitations 

In 1987, DIA analyzed representations such as those set forth 
above and found that unwary potential donors might easily con- 
clude that the organizations making those representations pos- 
sessed substantial intelligence from reliable sources who were in 
direct contact with American prisoners of war. The little noticed 
report concluded in part that: : 

. . . nothing could be further from the truth. Some of 
the claims are undoubtedly the invention of the authors. 

, v . [F]or all their proof and untold millions of dollars 
raised, none of these groups or individuals have yet to fur- 
nish even the slightest shred of evidence of POW’s, much 
less secure the return of a living American captive. 

In reviewing the materials, we find they include little or 
no substantive data but instead are rambling discourses 
filled with inflammatory rhetoric. 490 


4,1 Getzinger deposition, p. 29. 

4 ” Price deposition, pp. 74 and 81. 

♦••Letter U-1520/VO-PW, November 23, 1987, from DIA to Hon. Stephen J. Solan, Chair- 
man, Sub/Committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, US. House of Representatives. 



Use of proceeds: Fundraising vs. program, expenses 

In many cases fundraising expenses, top 50 percent of the total 
amount donated by the public. The issue of how much money a 
charity should spend to raise money and whether and how the 
public should be informed of the high cost of fundraising has been 
the subject of much debate. 

In 1989, the Subcommittee on Antitrust, Monoplies and Business 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Committee held hearings on abuses 
in charitable gift giving that showed how professional fundraisers 
sometimes dupe well-meaning charities into contracts that result in 
huge consulting fees with little or nothing left over for the charita- 
ble purpose. 491 Of concern to the Select Committee is that while 
professional fundraisers often raise enormous sums, very little goes 
to the cause. The Committee’s investigation revealed that many 
POW/MIA organizations receive as little as 13 percent of the 
monOy generated by their professional fundraisers. Creative ac- 
counting often boosts that figure closer to 50 percent, as in the case 
of Skyhook H .V '. .■/ 

In at least one instance, state regulators have attempted to chal- 
lenge excessive fundraising expenses. A pending civil suit in Illi- 
nois seeks injunctive and other relief against the fundraiser for 
VietNow, a Rockford, Illinois based POW/MIA organization. The 
State alleges that: ’ 

Since July 1, 1987 to the present, Defentants . . . have 
- acted as professional fundraisers and solicited - charitable 
donations from the public for VietNow’s charitable pur- 
poses through their own acts and in concert with others in 
an amount of at least $1,524 million, with VietNow receiv- 
ing only $224,000 (14.6 percent) in that period. . . . By 
takin g possession and control of said charitable funds upon 
the Defendants’ representation to the public that the funds 
would be used for charitable purposes, the Defendants had 
a fiduciary duty to fairly and reasonably deliver said funds 
for VietNow’s purposes, but in charging the fee amounts 
they charged they breached their duty and defrauded the 
donating public. 492 

Disclosure of fundraising expenses 

Another concern of the Committee and others, including the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, is what donore are told 
about where money donated to the cause actually goes. According 
to a recent law review article: 

Legislatures and courts have engaged in a tug-of-war 
over the regulation of charitable fundraising. Legislatives 
have tried to control overall fundraising costs by limiting 
the amount a charity-can spend on fundraising if it wants 
to continue to solicit funds. Fundraising cost limits, howev- 
er, sacrifice the rights of individual charities that have 

*•* Hearing Before the Subcommittee on Antitrust, Monopolies and Busmen Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, US. Senate, December 15, 1989, Serial No. J-Wl-55- 

.«** People of. the Stale of Mlinoit vs. Telemarketing Associates; Inc. et aL, No. 91-C4926, Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County, Illinois County Department, Chancery Division. 
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high costs for good reasons. They also restrict the donating 
public’s choice of which charities to support. The judiciary, 

~ beginning with the - United States Supreme Court’s 1980 
decision in Village of Schaumburg v. Citizens for a Better 
Environment, [444 U.S. 620 (1980)] moved to protect both 
the rights of charities with inherently high fundraising 
costs to solicity funds and the public’s right to choose to 
give to these charities. Unfortunately, following Schaum- ' 
burg, the Court moved too far in protecting the rights of 
charities and ignored the contributors’ interest in ensuring 
that charitable contributions be used for charitable pur- 
poses. In 1987, in Riley v. National Federation of the 
Blind, [487 U.S. 781 (1988)] the Court extended the striking 
of fund raising cost limits to include a statute that re qui red 
charities to disclose fundraising costs at the time of solici- 
■ tation . . . 49S 

Given the current state of the law, the public’s ability to inform 
itself of a charity’s fundraising expenses depends largely on the ac- 
curacy and clarity of information filed with the IRS. The Commit- 
tee has reviewed several Forms 990 filed by various POW/MIA or- 
ganizations and found that in some instances these forms are in- 
complete and inaccurate on their face, even when prepared by 
major accounting firms. . 

Since these charitable organizations are exempt from taxation, 
there is little incentive for state and federal regulators to audit 
them closely. This, combined with the complexities of accounting 
standards governing the allocation of expenses forces the public to 
rely on private watchdogs such as the National Charities Informa- 
tion Bureau. ' 

Canada, the account executive for Operation Rescue, testified 
that it would undercut the success of a fundraising campaign to 
disclose the involvement of a professional fundraiser. 4 9 4 A typical 
donor wants to believe that one person is writing to them as a 
donor: if the fundraiser disclosed his or her role it would "com- 
pletely destroy the success of the mailing. 495 The issue of public 
disclosure is an issue that states have tried to address but recent 
Supreme Court decision have restricted states’ ability to regulate 
raising costs. 

Price, the fundraiser and management consultant to WnW, 
drafted a contract with WnW specifying that the charity record 
her management fee as a program cost not a fundraising cost in 
their financial statements and tax returns. 498 Such accounting 
measures have been a concern to not only this Committee but to 
the states which attempted to regulate accounting practices of the 
charities. In 1989, Connecticut’s Attorney General testified that 
new accounting rules permit a charity to shift a generous portion 
of the cost of raising money into program services in its expense 

493 Leslie G.i Espinoza, "Informed Charitable Giving," Southern California Law Review, Vol. 
64, March, 1991, p. 607. 

494 Canada deposition, p. 44. . V 

♦••Ibid. ' ; - ■ • 

♦•• Pride deposition, pp. 61-62. 
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statements. This exaggerates the amount of money spent on the 
cause. 497 , • /" 

The staff invited more than 50 of the hundreds of grassroots 
POW/MIA organizations to provide information on a voluntary 
basis concerning their educational, fundraising and other activities. 
More than 30 organizations responded and investigators took testi- 
mony from officials and members of numerous POW/MIA organi- 
zations and families. 498 v r ' 

Most POW/MIA groups are all-volunteer efforts ranging to mem- 
berships of several thousand. Most operate on budgets of less than 
$20,000 per year and raise funds through local activities, member- 
ship dues and personal mailings. Most have done an exemplary job 

have sounded a continual demand for the return of any remaining 
POWs and the fullest possible accounting of all MI^ , 

The Committee believes the following sampling is representative 
of the tireless - efforts . of h fide . organizations 

throughout the country. The listing is alphabetical and it is by no 
means intend^! to be exhaustive; 


487 Hearing Before the Subcommittee op Antitrust, Monopolies and Business Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, December 15, 1989, Serial No. J-101-55, p. 103. , 

«« The Committee contacted over 50 randomly chosen organizations that are concerned, wth 
the POW/MIA issue. While roost responded favorably to the committee’s request, aoroe either 
chose not to respond; or indicated that they would not provide information. The following list 
reflects those organizations that responded to the committee’s request for information by No- 
vember 1, 1992, whether or not they provided information: 

Americans Abandoned In Southeast Asia (Milford, DE) 

American Ex-Prisoners of War (Arlington, TX) 

The Baron 52 Project, Inc. (St. Petersburg, FL) 

Bravo (Casabas, CA) 

Bring Them Home! (Walnut Creek, CA) 

Brotherhood of Vietnam Veterans, Inc. (Houston, TX) 

Freedom Now of Virginia, Inc. (Newport News, VA) 

Georgia Committee for POW/MIA (Norcross, GA) 

Heart of Illinois (Pekin, IL) 

Lima Area MIA/POW (Columbus Grove, OH) 

Live POW Committee of Colorado (Fort Collins, CO) 

Maine Vietnam Veterans Vigil (Bath, ME) . 

Minnesota league of Families of POW/MIA (Eagan, MN) 

NAM-POWs, Inc. (Poway, CA) 

National Alliance of Families-Maryland Chapter (Rockville, MD) 

National Forget-Me-Not Assn. (New Port Richey, FL) 

National League of Families (Washington, DC) 

National League of Families-Ohio Chapter. (Columbus, Ohio) 

National Vietnam POW Strike Force (Houston, TX) 

National Vietnam Veterans Coalition (Washington, DC) 

Operation Rescue (Garden Grove, CA) 

POW/MIA Coalition of Long Island (Freeport, NY) 

P.O.W. Network (Skidmore, MO) 

Prisoner of War Committee of Michigan (Union Lake, MI) 

Red River Valley Fighter Pilots Association (Derby, KS) 

Rolling Thunder«PA (Phoenixville, PA) 

Seaside Support League POW/MIA iTabor City, NC) 

Task Force Omega, Inc. (Glendale, AZ) 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. (Wilkes-Barre, PA) 

Veterans Support Group of Dickinson County (Abilene, KS) 

Vietnam Veterans of America, Inc. (Washington, DC) 

Vietnam Veterans of America-Chapter #82 (Hicksville, NY) 

Vietnam Veterans of America-Chapter #233 (New Brunswick, NJ) 

VietNow, Inc. (Rockford, IL) 



BRAVO, The Brotherhood Rally of All Veterans Organization, 
was organized , in .1971 as an annual -picnic for veterans, their 
famMes and friends and has developed into a multi-media commu- 
nications yehible for military and veterans related activities, oppor- 
tunities and events. ■ ' 

From 1982 through 1985 BRAVA published "The. Veterans Ob- 
server, and since 1985, publishes “The Veteran’s Outlook,” a bi- 
military/yeterahs^ publication distributed internationally. 
BRAVO also produces the only weekly television program exclu- 
sively dedicated to veterans affairs. Over 600 half-hour segments of 

Sound Off! have been produced and distributed over the Public 
Broadcasting System. BRAVO has been instrumental in dissemi- 
natmg mfonnation about Agent Orange, ; post traumatic stress dis- 

a -bbst: of other rhifithiy ^ veterans issues. 

BRAVO has participated in rallies, vigils and other events through- 
out the nation, collecting and distributing information, and report- 
ing to the veteran community. 

BRAVO’s efforts are worldwide in scope. In 1990, BRAVO mem- 
bers were part of the delegation of the National Vietnam Veterans 
Coalition which travelled to the former Soviet Union to assist in 
establishing their own POW committee. In addition, Tony Dia- 
mond, BRAVO s Executive Director, travelled several times to the 
region, working with lugh level officers and Afghan leaders to de^ 
^ Forking toward the" release 

addition, on March 6, 

1992, BRAVO participated in the first International Veterans Tele- 
marathon in Moscow, Russia— a television broadcast aired around 
the world which asked that anyone who knows of POWs to inform 
the organization, or the powers that be far from exhaustive. 

(korgitiXh^ /nc. 


Tbe ^rgia Committee was formed by JoAnn Shaw, the sister of 
Major James William Reed (MIA in Laos since July, 1970) and its 
mam objective is the return of, or accounting for, missing service* 
men. It furthers its goal through public awareness activities and 
relies completely on volunteers to produce a newsletter, public ad- 
dre^, slide p^nj^ions,j»remonies, and to meet with elected 
officials about the POW/MlA issue. Georgia Committee officers 
nave made numerous appearances on television and radio, and 
psve * ertensively, their own expense, to appear on 

behalf of the POW/MIA issue. In addition, the Georgia Committee 
maintains close ties with the National league of Families, and dis- 
seminates League information to its membership. 

t *¥ comes from membership 

duej from the sale of POW/MIA memorabilia (POW bracelets, T- 

PfWMiaW^^OOO donation. Its average annual budget is ap- 
The Linui (Ohio) Area MIA-PQW 


T^ two principals of the Lima Area MIA-POW, Jack and 
Wilma Laeufer, are cousins of USAF Col. Owen G. Skinner, an 
American pilot missing in Laos since 1970. The Laeufer’s sell 
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POW/MIA items by mail in order to raise public awareness of the 
POW/MIA issue and do not solicit public donations. From 1984 to 
1991, the Laeufers also have donated $107,300 to 24 other non- 
profit organizations who devote theirefforts full-time to theretum 
of missing American servicemen. ; : .s /. 

The Laeufers also have been involved with planting “freedom 
trees," building and displaying simulated POW cages, conducting 
candlelight vigils, participating in Christmas tree festivals and 
many other POW/MIA related activities. In October, 1992, the 
Laeufers attended the dedication of the Australian Vietnam Forces 
National Memorial in Cahberra, Australia at their own expense. 

Minnesota League of Fanilies/Miiinesota Won’t Forget POW/MIA 

Minnesota Won’t Forget POW/MIA and the Minnesota League 
of Families are “sister” organizations which function independent- 
ly but coordinate with each other for special events and functions: 
Minnesota Won’t Forget POW/MIA is comprised of veterans and 
concerned citizens; the Minnesota League of POW/MIA Families is 
comprised of family members of missing servicemen from Minneso- 
ta. Both are volunteer organizations whose efforts have effectively 
raised the level of awareness of the POW/MIA issue in Minnesota. 

MWF/MLF’s accomplishments include lobbying for State legisla- 
tion requiring the POW/MIA flag be flown over the State Capitol; 
pressing to nave an 18’x28’ POW/MIA flag flown in the Metro 
Dome; initiating State legislature hearings on the POW/MIA issue; 
organ izin g petition drives resulting in the delivery of thousands of 
petitions to the President, the Vietnamese Mission in New York, 
the Lao Embassy, the Russian Embassy and the Pope; and the Min- 
nesota Won't Forget POW/MIA 46-member flag unit has marched 
in more than 100 parades. 

Their current work includes placing billboards and flags through- 
out the state, provide speakers and donate videos to a variety of 
organizations, maintain a POW/MIA merchandise booth at the 
Minnesota State Fair, produce a free newsletter with a circulation 
topping 2,000; and co-producing programs for POW/MIA Recogni- 
tion Day and Prayer Day. 

POWNetutork 

The POW Network was founded in 1989 by Chuck Shantag of Da- 
vanport, Iowa, It offers a bulletin board service that lets users ask 
questions, obtain information and post new information as it be- 
comes available. The service is available 24 hours per day and is 
free of charge, but its operators ask for a five-dollar monthly dona- 
tion. The POW Network is an all-volunteer organization. 

Prisoner of War Committee of Michigan 

The Prisoner of War Committee of Michigan (“POWCOM”) was 
organized in 1970 for the purpose of protecting and furthering the 
interests, rights and welfare of American prisoners of war, missmg 
in action and their families. Of the 2,264 servicemen still unac- 
counted for from the Vietnam war, 73 are from Michigan. POW- 
COM’s primary function is to raise public awareness about POW/ 
MIAs and the many discrepancy cases that have yet to be resolved 
and its efforts to educate tne public include publication of a news- 



letter and reading list, speeches, an annual foot race, advocacy of 
POW flag legislation, memorial construction, and vigils any many 
other eve nt s. P OWCOM also coord i nates a ctivities with other 
POW/MIA and - veterans organizations. It funds its operations 
through private donations and has not used professional fundrais- 
ers to send out mass mailings. 

Red River Valley Fighter Pilots Association 

The "River Rats” was formed during the Vietnam War by pilots 
who flew missions over Route Pack VI of North Vietnam. Original- 
ly intended as a series of tactical conferences, the participants con- 
tinued meeting after the war to maintain the fellowship among air 
crewmen who fought together. 

The River Rats T mission nationally is to provide scholarship as- 
sistance to the kified or missing in 

action in Southeast Asia, Iran, Libya, Grenada, Panama, and 
Desert Storm. To date, the River Rats have awarded more than 600 
scholarships totalling more than $760,000, based on scholastic abili- 
ty and new. In addition, several local chaptere Iraye orga^ 
sonal assistance for POW/MIA families, including picnics, house 
repairs and chores, ball games, camping trips, family outings and 
other social events. As of 1992, there were more than 70 local chap- 
ters, who meet at a “practice reunion” (practicing for the reunion 
with pilots lost during the Vietnam War until all are accounted 
for). - . . ! . ^ 

- . ~ . DISCUSSION 

Clearly the intentions of the vast majority of those involved with 
POW/MIA issue at the private level have been honorable and the 
commitment to keep the issue alive has been genuine. Only a small 
number of organizations have employed professional staffs and 
slick fundraisers. Among those who did, however, fundraising goals 
often outweighed the concern for making sure that representations 
were in fact accurate and that what was promised, such as peti- 
tions or action, was in fact carried out. 

While all of the fundraisers who were deposed laid responsibility 
on their clients for the representations made in solicitation materi- 
als, it is equally clear that they all played a major role in crafting 
and disseminating the misleading representations. The Commit- 
tee’s examination of the professional fundraisers reveal skilled pro- 
fessionals who engaged in practices that the Committee finds trou- 
bling.*** 

Professional fundraisers specifically targeted and exploited 
women over 50 years old based on emotional appeals of anxiety and 
hope. 500 Canada admitted (as did all the other fundraisers who tes- 
tified before the Committee) that the POW/MIA issue was success- 
ful due to the strong emotional response it evokes from the Ameri- 
can people. 801 All of the fundraisers deposed by the Committee 
conceded that solicitations stating there was “evidence of live 
POW’s” would be more successful than solicitations without such 

499 Canada deposition, p, 64. 

: 990 Ibid., p 64. " . 

90l ibid., p. 51. 
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evidence. 502 Therefore, claims of live POWs can in part, be traced 
to fundraisers’ carefully crafted emotional solicitations and not to 
reliable intelligence or genuine information. 

Many of the issues raised in the Committee’s evaluation of the 
professional fundraising methods used by POW/MIA organizations 
should be addressed in the next Congress with appropriate legisla- 
tion. Clearly, legislative initiatives designed to make corporations 
and individuals more accountable for the representations appear- 
ing in solicitation materials are warranted. In addition, legislation 
is needed to address the creative accounting methods which cur- 
rently permit charities to distort their fundraising expenses in re- 
ports filed with the IRS. The Committee recommends that these 
issues . be addressed by the Subcommittee on Consumer of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science and Transportation as 
well as the Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt Management of 
the Senate Finance Committee. ' •; T7,: : r .^ 7 7 % - ■ .. 7 : ‘ 

Significantly, the continuation of misleading solicitation materi- 
als over a period of years was fostered, in part, by a DIA directive 
classifying POW/MIA reports received after August, 1979. This 
well-intentioned policy, imposed to protect the whereabouts of any 
Americans who may be alive, had the effect of denying the public 
access to professional intelligence assessments of evidence, and fos- 
tered a cottage industry of bogus claims. ' 

This policy was inconsistent with a long-held, view within the 
armed services mid the organizations of POW/MIA next of kin that 
there be full disclosure of all information about the fate of POW/ 
MIAs. It also may have indirectly led to a belief in the existence of 
thousands of credible POW/MIA live sighting reports which to date 
are open to interpretation. 

The failure of the U.S. Government to account for its POW/ 
MIAs created a situation in which a broad spectrum of citizens in- 
cluding decorated war veterans, former POWs and others, sought 
to force an accounting through the dissemination of photographs of 
purported POWs and the use of solicitation materials predicated on 
the assumption that POWs remained captive in Southeast Asia 
after Operation Homecoming. 

It also led to an environment ripe for adventures and would-be. 
rescuers who sought to find answers by conducting their own re- 
connaissance and rescue missions overseas— sometimes with the 
covert assistance of the Government. Those missions serve as fur- 
ther examples of how Government attempts to use private organi- 
zations in clandestine overseas operations can go awry. Contribu- 
tors were misled, money lost, time wasted, participants duped, and 
international relations between the U.S. and foreign governments 
tarnished. ■ 7.7 4 ;.;k 7.7. 

The reconnaissance and rescue missions also raise questions 
about the role that the Lap resistance forces have played in produc- 
ing questionable evidence about the existence of American POWs 
in Southeast Asia. 


*?* Ibid., p. 53. Eberle deposition, p. 79, Price deposition! p. 53. 



Chapter 7: POWMIA Families 

MISSING A LOVED ONE ■ 

Nothing can produce emotion, passion and controversy like war. 
How; could anyone ever forget the scene of a returning POW from 
Vietnam kissing the ground as he first set foot on U.S. soil after 
years of captivity, and the thrill of watching his wife and children 
run across the tarmac and into his open arms? When a soldier 
comes home, it is a joyous reunion. 

, .War dso claims victims and produces often untold suffering. 
Men and women are killed, and their loved ones mourn. Taps, 
flags, military funerals, tears of sadness and shattered dreams are 
all products of war. One ; of the worst tragedies of all is that some 
simply become 'missing.” Their loved ones both mourn and hope. 

and.the dong; wait for -answers can become un- 
bearable. m this regard, the Committee notes with sadness the 
toagic death last year of Mrs. Marion Shelton, the devoted wife of 
Capt. Charles Shelton, USAF, the only serviceman still officially 
hsted by the Department of Defense as a "POW” wmtnwrf m 
during the war. 

^ worse than the emotional turmoil of "not know- 
ing? Two family members explained their feelings: 

When a beloved son becomes missing in any war, par- 
ents like us become the living dead. 503 - v_ ■ 

He loved the Air Force and because of that love, I chose 
to serve in the same branch. I feel I owe an awful lot to 
my big brother, Buddy. Not a day goes by that I don’t 

wonder what happened to him and if he could still be 
alive. 504 

iJvW KoroanliTarPOW/MIA families, this anguish has 
lasted for four decades; for Vietnam War POW/MIA famiUes, 
many have hoped and prayed for 20 years. 

Wjrity isiio bnger a valid excuse for events 
that happened 40 year ago. . . ■ 

I feel the American people need to understand some of 
the anguish that families experience when a father is 

taken away and there’s no explanation given to the child 
as to why. . . - 

My daughter] writes, “I recently returned from Russia 
where I spent two weeks with my mother searching for 
clues regarding my father’s disappearance. I found no an- 
swers, just more questions. I don’t know what to say, 
except that as I write this memories of my childhood 
haunt me, and I am crying. They are tears of sadness, for I 
never met my father. 

"I grew up wondering what he was like. I was told he 
was dead. Then a year ago I found out he was probably 
tekmi prisoner of war at the time of the incident and 
might still even be alive: These days I cry, wondering 

•eryiceman mining in action 

* 04 Sister of lerviceman ihot down in December, 1972. i . ^ 
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about all the pain and suffering he must have endured, 
and I wonder if he’s still alive somewhere in Russia, or 
maybe someone else is still alive. 

: . ,_ : ^piease-keep worldng .on - the exchange of infomation 
between our two countries. There are many good people on 
both sides willing to help.* 05 

Another Korean War veteran and POW/MIA family membe 
also has wondered— and persisted in his efforts to find the truth- 
for more than 40 years: . 

I was a Korean War veteran; two tours of duty in Korea. 

I had four brothers on the front line at one time. My 
youngest brother was captured on November 4, 1950 at 
Anju, northeast of Anju, right up here on the map. 

m 1953, when the last group of prisoners of war were re- 

: : leased on.September:3rd or 4th, and I looked.at theieievi; ~ 

sion set after I had gotten home— I came out all right— 
and I didn’t see my brother’s name on that list, I told my 
mother and father there are three things wrong here. You 

. have to be a prisoner of war, killed in action, or missing in 
action. That’s three categories. And I’m sure he was one of 
those three, and I was hoping he would have been alive, 
and is still alive today. 

So, I made a promise to my mother and father in 1950 
that _I would never stop looking for him until I brought 
him-home, dead or alive. 506 — - 

Families ’ views and experieiices 

The Committee understands and it is impossible to make genert 
statements about specific family members who have all suffered i 
their own way from the tragedy of having a “missing” loved on< 
Whether we speak of Vietnam or prior wars, the pain is the sam< 

Families are diverse in their views, in the particular circun 
stances surrounding the loss of their loved one, in the experience 
they have had in dealing with their government, and in the feelin 
toward the Communist governments who hold answers. 

Some believe the U.S. Government had done all it can over th 
years; others believe it has bungled inexcusably. Some of thes 
families have derided to accept death and move on with their live: 
others wait, convinced that living Americans remain in captivity 

No one among the Senators on this Committee is qualified t 
criticize the beliefs of the families. None of us has a missing love 
one from a prior war. On these questions, every POW/MIA famil 
member has fair claim to be considered an expert in the saddesi 
truest sense of the word. 

The families have suffered the indignities of Communist goven 
ments who have refused to provide even basic humanitarian info) 
mation and answers over the past half-century. They have endure 
the emotional roller-coaster ride of hope and failure year after yea 
after year. They have watched governments in Southeast Asia aril 

m Jane Reynolds Howard testimony, Nov. 10, 1992. 

Rbbert Dumas testimony, Nov. 10, 1992. 



ble out remains and heard flat denials that records exist— and then 
seen that these documents existed all along. 1 \ : y. : ■ 'y^/y-yy 

With the full cooperation of these governments in past years, re- 
sults would have been obtained for many POW/MIA families long 
ago. Former President Nixon himself said in January 1992: 

It has been obscene, the way they have, just dribbled out 
information to these poor families who simply want to 

know whai happened. 507 

The families have been the victims of fraud and they have seen 
their own ranks divided by intense differences oyer the best way to 
obtain results. Through it all, they have persevered. 

Through years of not knowing, both during and after the war, of 
bearing the brunt of bureaucracies incapable of answering ques- 
tions or responding to.j^ueste, of grapplying mth wenchmg and 
sometimes conflicting information, and of dealing with the inhu- 
mane actions of former enemies, POW/MIA families have unfail- 
ingly kept their hopes alive and realistic. 

Jj T hCfeelinp l: aha._coinnutmeniot^ 

have been summed up by the son of a serviceman shot down oyer 

Laos: / : y - - •' ' ;• ■■ ' &/+- : y-;: ; ;. : y • ',■■■■■ : c ;• ; 

I was 16 years old when my dad was shot down. Dad was 
42. He was a big man with a good sense of humor and a 
big appetite for life. He liked sports cars, bagpipe music, - 
Irish whiskey; he fished, he rode broncos in the Rodeo; he r ‘ : 
loved New Mexico and the Air Force. 

I remember him vividly, and miss him terribly. Nonethe- 
less, I have long been resigned to the fact that he’s almost 
certainly dead, and resigned to the fact that I will prob- 
ably never know what happened to him. But that does not 
relieve me or you of the obligation to try to find out what 
did happen to him. 

I don’t expect the impossible, only the confidence that 
, the Government that ordered my father into combat is 
doing all that it can to determine his fate and that my 
family knows all that this Government knows. 508 

Families’ central role in Committee’s work 

The Committee owes its creation to the activism of family mem- 
bers, and from the beginning we sought to work closely with POW/ 
MIA families. Family members were represented at the Commit- 
tee’s opening and closing hearings. In addition, the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman addressed the 1992 conventions of the National 
-League of Families and the National Alliance of Families. 

To ensure that families’ concerns were addressed, the Commit- 
tee’s Chairman and Vice Chairman wrote to the primary next-of- 
kin of all 2,266 then unaccounted for servicemen in January 1992, 
seeking thejr advice and participation. Over the course of the Com- 
mittee’s year in existence, more than 100 responded, and both the 

107 Richard M. Nixon comments, “Larry King Live,” Jan. 8, 1992. 

401 Testimony of Steve Morrissey, Dec. 3, 1992. 



League land the Alliance have actively monitored the Committee’s 
.'wort;, '^■v _ Jv- ■.> ; l.r !;'■ ly ■ ; v -i-' ' ‘v .1; ? . 

In addition, C-SPAN coverage of 18 of the Committee’s 22 open 
hearings has kept an audience of 59 million “viewers informed. 
“Please talk to as many families as you can— they are the only 
ones holding the truth,” one family member wrote. “I was glued to 
TV [coverage of the hearings] and watched until 5:30 a, m.” , 

The questions before the American public are the ones that still 
gnaw at the families. If there are leads that can be traced to a 
living American serviceman, then there must be facts, places, 
dates, and descriptions or names. Some of the rhetorical questions 
of activists have "been provocative, but at the same time the Gov- 
ernment has jealously guarded its documents. 

Through ail of this, the families simply want answers arid re- 
sults. The Commit^ , has focused on mmpelling„leads and ques- 
tions based on facts. The families deserved no less than an honest 
search to understand the truth. We sought information from all 
sources, public and private, including activists and current and 
former government officials. 

The families of the missing deserve not merely words, but ac- 
tions, answers, and— above allr-the truth. The Committee has la- 
bored tirelessly in their behalf to provide them the truth. It is a 
labor of love, devotion, and gratitude. 

Th$ search fQr:answers 

-In families’ -search for answers, two ingredients- are essential. 
First, they must know the U.S. is pressing Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia for all information they have. As the wife of a serviceman 
missing in Laos, explained: 

If these men are not alive today, it’s because they were 
either starved, executed, mistreated, or simply died of 
broken hearts in the last 20 years it has taken to go look- 
ing for them. They [the Lao or Vietnamese] know where 
my husband is. I know this. My family will not rest until 
we find the fate of David. 509 

Second, families must know that the U.S. is doing all it can on 
behalf of missing servicemen. As Ann Mills Griffiths, the League’s 
Executive Director told the Committee: 

The vast majority of the POW/MIA families are realis- 
tic. We don’t expect miracles. We expect seriousness by 
our own government, Executive and Legislative branches, 
rather than spontaneous reaction to the squeaky wheel or 
the latest editorial. 510 . 

Beyond that, however, what constitutes an answer about the fate 
of a missing loved one varies from individual to individual. To sat- 
isfy U.S. Government "accounting,” policy requires “the man alive, 
the man’s remains, or convincing evidence of why it’s not possi- 
ble.” 511 For families, the standard is generally different: photo- 

* 0# Hrdlicka testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 

1,0 Griffiths testimony, Nov. 6, 1991. 

* n Griffiths testimony, Dec. 4. 1992. 
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graphs are compeUing for some; for others, positiy^ re- 

mains are the only acceptable proof; for still others, even remains 
are not convincing. 

M ItnoW "that^the~ahswers avadaW ~ 

merely clues and; not full answers; but few can accept inexplicably 
conflicting information as satisfactory, even in a partial answer: 

[At the time of my brother's disappearance], the Army 
told us that every e® made to locate him, in- 

cluding dropping leaflets with his picture. T^ 
later, the story changed, they ssud he had been engaged in 
a skirmish, that he was ahead of the msgority group and ; 
then shot. No other information was provided at the time 
and we never got his body or any of his personal effects. 

A^ there are still many un- 

teen with him? Where ^ are his things? 5 ^ 

I am not expecting, a miracle, but I do want to mow and 
have an explanation/accounting of what took place. Were 
j;:. J there, &r example,: ^ 

has previously ^n excavated? Wl^t is the terrain? 

Mv personal goal is to dp for [him] what I couldn’t do then 
and resolve my grief issues. . . This is the least I can do; 

Len and others like him made the ultimate sacrifice. 5 * 8 
It was during a monsoon, and due to the terrain, a 
, - ground crew could not get to the plane and a helicopter 
could hot land. After about ^ven davs r to 
them dead * * * we have wondered for 23 or 24 years. Just 
to know for sure--^mething---would help. My mother has 
never remarried, thinking that someday a miracle might 
happen and he could come home. We all need to know ■ . 8 14 

He saved seven men and carried them to a safe place 
and then returned to his post. All of the men he saved 
have since died. This is just a father who is still hoping for 
that “someday” when we will hear more. 518 ■ . , , 

If my father is dead, I want him brought back and 
buried at Arlington with the rest of the dead heroes. Be- 
cause no matter what anyone thinks of the futile and 
tragic war in Vietnam, the men who fought there were 
heroes. If my father is alive after all these years, he must 
think we’ve forgotten him. I want him to know that we 
haven’t. Tliere is still time to bring him home. If others 
are alive, we must bring them all home. My wish is 
simple. If my father is alive, I want to know him, not 
things about him. If he is dead, I want to be able to put a 
flower on his grave. 51 * 

This search for the truth by the families was' fhistrated over the 
years by limited information from the governments of Southeast 

0,0 Siiter of servicenutn mining since August, 1968. ' 

0,9 Sister of serviceman mitting in South Vietnam sine* September, 1968. 

, 0H Son of serviceman missing since 1968. 

010 Father of son missing in action. 

010 Letter, son of pilot (hot down over North Vietnam. 



Asia, and by our own government’s failure to provide satisfactory 
answers. In fact, according to many families, the policies and ac- 
tions of the U.S. Government during and after the war not only 
failed to resolve the problems, but the lack of attention and focus 
in past years actually made things worse. 

For families whose experience with the Government has shat- 
tered their faith in it, only fully disclosure of everything the Gov- 
emment knows will reassure them. 517 

U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS DURING THE WAR 

If there is one facet of the POW/MIA issue that is without ambi- 
guity, without disagreement, it is that the treatment accorded fam- 
ilies of missing Americans has deepened their anguish, not less- 
ened it. ' ; 

War-iinie secrecy ; ' IT r- --- -- .™.. ......... r ... 

The difficulties confronting most families were rooted not only in 
their kin’s loss, but also in the secrecy surrounding the loss^ At 
first, families were not told— sometimes . for years^that ..their, hus- 
bands, sons or brothers had been captured. The impact of war-time 
secrecy on the lives of families can best be described in their own 
words. As Donnie Collins, wife of then-Captain Tom Collins (cap- 
tured in October, 1965), testified: : ' : : 

Mrs. Counts; Tom was missing four years, two months, 
and two weeks, and I received a letter from him' in Christ- 
mas of ’69. Now, I knew before then, but not through any- 
thing the Government did. I found on my own that Tom as 
seen alive in Hanoi in 1966. .... . I was more fortunate 
than most family members. I had friends in high places. 

Sen. Smith. Do you have any reason to believe that any-, 
body in the United States Government knew he was alive 
and did not tell you? 

Mrs. Coluns. Oh, yes, I’m certain that they did. 

When families were informed of their loved one’s fate, they 
rarely were given important details. As Mrs. Collins explained: 

I, as an MIA wife, was frustrated by knowing little, 
being left out of the loop, and it seemed at times being 
treated as the enemy, more feared by the administration 
and military intelligence than the North Vietnamese 
whom we should have been unified against. This was typi- 
cal of the attitude of the Government in those years. 

Another MIA wife, whose husband was lost in December, 1967, 

■ . was notified about my husband’s MIA status by 

telephone. When I asked if my husband’s navigator, who 
he had trained with, was with him, Air Force would not 
give me an answer. . . . since [his] navigator’s wife was 

617 At publication time, almost half of all POW/MIA families had responded to a poD ques- 
tionnaire asking their permission to include their kin’s casualty files in the materials to be de- 
classified (in accordance with the McCain Amendment). Of the total, 88 percent assented; eight 
percent declined, and three percent asked to review their casualty files before making a deci- 
sion. ' , • .. 







pregnant, I did not want to call and upset her if her hus- 
band had not been on that plane. It took a sideways call to 
the Pentagon from one of the colonels on base to get the 
needed information;^ fie told minever: toht^ 

: the information. ; -r ?■ v/ ' : -vV 

And all were cautioned to say nothing about their husbands, sons 
and brothers, so as not to give their captors leverage over the men. 

: ^ need to know this. . if 

you were to let this out, thia ^ 
you wouldn't want to do that, would you?” I love that old 
hang-that-guilt-tripK)n-them. 6 * 8 

The effect was devastating for many. As one MIA wife explained: 
I needed the support of other families who knew what I 

and sergeant to deliver my htodi wri^ 
wives who lived within 100 miles* There were only a few, 
but I did not know the names and right-to-privacy laws de- 
manded that I go through the casualty 
I offered my home as a rest or coffee stop when other 
women came to shop. When I received no word of reply 
from my notes, I accepted the fact that the other women 
wanted their privacy and I’d have to go it alone. 

Everyday some weU-meaning civflian would ci^ or come 
by and say, “My dear r I don't know how you do it. I’d just 
be devastated! When they'd leave or hang up I'd think, 
“Yes— how do I do it?” I really needed the support of the 
other women; the other wives of POW and MIA. 

I did not learn for four years that my notes had not been 
delivered to the single hearings or picture viewings at the 
base. Why were we never allowed to get together? Why 
were my notes withheld? 519 

To her, the Government lost all credibility when its directives 
not to publicize the POW’s fate 520 didn't change as soon as the 
U.S. knew its men were being tortured: 


Collin 

^•Letter, Dee. 8, 1992. 

* Mrs. Stockdale described the directives this way: 

s P. nn &J^ months before Jim was shot down, a Commander Hill from Naval Air 
S^F^rs had given > bnefing to us wives in Air Group 16 about how we should 
“jjjve tf our husbands were shot down and captured. . . ;/ 

[oj notes I took to share with wives who could not be there] was about 
^th every effort being made to do this in person. And if this was not 
8Setoedii? en by tdegra ^ fl or piu) ne, to prevent the primary nextofkin hearing the news from 

■ p ? ira « r ®P h about immediate recommended action by primary next-of-kin. Par- 

^ Prisonen should be notified by telephone, we 
be warned not to relewe any information about the prisoner and not to 
background, 

n* SSuiiiS n^of-kin should engage someone to act as her telephone operator. This 
BSS" S “ ““troctod toaccept no (^Is from foreign cities outside the limits of the United 
5 1 / ^* n ^-®b°uld [be released about the prisoner or his family. All such 
■ j t J ie _? ub * lc Information Officer at Air Pacific Headquarters, 
rtwr ^ ^ standard answer to all news agencies should be, Mrs. Blank has no 
SSSSi-fTiff * Ilf” 88 The reasons for maintaining press silence are in the best 

“tenests of the prisoner. Any information other than name, rank, serial number and age can be 

■ ■ Continued ' 
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Giving the Johnson Administration and its Ambassador 
at Large in charge, of prisoner of war affairs, Averill Har- 
riman, the benefit of the doubt, some might assume that 
these guidelines really were engendered in the best inter- 
est of the wives. 

, That rationale became totally invalid for me, however, 
when the Johnson Administration learned for a fact cer- 
tain that American prisoners of war were being brutally 
tortured, but continued to insist that we wives remain 
silent in order to continue our husband’s so-called good 
treatment by the North Vietnamese. 

I know the Government knew of the brutal torture for a 
fact certain, because I was the conduit who delivered the 
message to the Johnson Administration. Averill Harriman 
never came off his insistence that we wives must keep 
quiet in order to ensure the schcalled good treatment of 

It was not until more than two years'after Averill Harri- 
man knew our men were being tortured that Melvin Laird, 
Secretary of Defense in "the newly elected Nixon Adminis- 
tration, publicly acknowledged the gross mistreatment of 
our men and the violations of the Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to the treatment of prisoners of war. 

On the 19th of May, 1969, “when Secretary Laird first .. 

; made this public announcemetat, Jim-Stockdale had been 
in prison for almost four years. . ; ;T 

No one in the Johnson Administration, not McNamara, 
nor Rusk, nor the Bundy brothers, nor Clifford,’ ever ‘ 
seemed to realize that we wives were not so stupid as to 
not be able to figure out that they wanted to suppress the 


skillfully used in psychological warfare to coerce the prisoner to aid the Communist propaganda 

Pr ^ctures of the family of the prisoner can also be used as coercion and thus be detrimental to 
the welfare of the prisoner. 1 ♦ . 

“Treatment of the prisoner. We were told prisoners at present are being well treated by the— 
excuse me; Prisoners at present are being treated and authorities have every reasonto believe 
that this condition will continue. If present conditions do continue, the prisoner will probably 
not have to undergo brutal torture. The family of the prisoner can expect that eventually the 
Communists will announce that the prisoner has signed some paper which he would not sipn 
under normal circumstances. The family should not comment on this announcement as the in- 
formation is probably correct , , . 

“All prisoners to date have signed some paper which they would not be expected to dp unless 
victims of psychological warfare. ,. v ' • •. 

“Any medals awarded the prisoner in his absence should be accepted by the family of the 
prisoner when they are offered, Thefamily may to ssej^ictures of 


^ ^ . _ _ _ tsuch 

pictures only help serve the purposes of the enemy. * ' 7 ’ ’ . V 

“Communication with the prisoner. We were told the family will be given an addrttathrough 
which they can write to the prisoner. All letters should be of a very general nature. Children or 
friends should not be mentioned or referred to other than m general terms. Families are warned 
to delete terms of endearment from their mail, as these can be used to the prisoner s detriment 
“No letters Should be written that one would not be able to tolerate if printed on the front 

P8 %ail nmy evratuSly be received from the prisoner and will probably be forwarded through 
the International Red Cross. These letters will also be of a very general nature and will not 
contain any of the usual terms of endearment used by the prisoner. 

“Packages may be mailed to the prisoner but there will be no assurance of delivery. 

“My final entries say, families are strongly urged not to intercede on behalf of the prisoner 
without State Departmient approval. Independent intercessions on the part of the individual 
could seriously damage negotiations being conducted on behalf of the prisoner by the State De- 
partment • 



truth about our men’s circumstances in order to keep the 
American public from being emotionally involved in the 
Vietnam War. =7 ; 

~ ; Just as they' never called up the reserves or imposed; 
rent controls, they didn’t want the truth about bur men’s 
torture to emotionally involve the American people in 
their stick and carrot war. 

I knew only too well they had started their war under 
false pretenses, because my husband had led all of the air 
strikes in the Tonkin Gulf incidents. President Johnson 
had even doubly endangered all of the lives of the men in 
the first air strike against the North Vietnamese main- 
land by announcing their arrival to the enemy on the 
radio an hour and a half before they arrived. 

The gag c^er was too much-for some:- - ™..., _ 

Mrs. Collins. Let me just go back and point out a couple 
of things. That Tom was heard on the radio. He was seen 
coming out of the plane. He had a wing man, there were 
another two in the formation. He was seen on the ground. 

: So they did know he got on the ground. They did talk to 
him. Yet even later on, they never allowed anyone who 
was with him on his wing or behind him, the two behind 
him, to tell me anything at all, even that bare little ele* 
ment to-hang onto. . 

As I say, I can deal with dead. . . But missing, they 
didn’t know how to deal with missing. So they decided that 
the best thing to do was don’t tell the families anything. 

I want to remind you that Tom was security ops officer. 
Because of that, he had such a security clearance you 
would never achieve to, Senator. John will tell you that. 
And because of that, I was brought into the loop and I was 
also part of the security clearance. So Tom didn’t marry a 
dodo who fell off the turnip truck When it went through 
town on Saturday. Most pilots did not. 

Vice Chairman Smith. That is yeiy obvious, by the way. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. And because of that, why they 
could not sort out and tell the families the basic elements. 
When I later found put in early ‘68 that they had had this 
information in his jacket, I was angry but I told no one, 
including his parents, what was in the jacket, no one 

Now, if you read my testimony you realize that I was 
jumped on by big-time people. I mean State Department 
threatened me with you’re going to shut up or else, and I 
never could figure out what or else was. I guess the firing 
squad, send Tom to Hanoi, something equally obnoxious. 

As I responded to them finally, no military has control 
over a wife. Only the military member himself may disci- 

E line her. So if you can find Tom and get him home and 
e wants to kick me in the rear end, let him go at it, but 
don’t threaten me. And finally I had to call friends in high 
places to get the State Department off me because I decid- 
ed, in ’66, to ask some questions in the public. So I was 
probably the first one to get swatted. 
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Secrecy's effects • '/ v 6 : 

The secrecy had two distinct ill effects. First, it back-fired: 

•-- 7 — -^v--the--oMHnihtaiy cliche that wives and families — 
should be told nothing and should know nothing was, and 
I presume to some degree is still, the rule. This is an over- 
reaction to legitimate military security needs, and has 
probably resulted in more inadvertent leaks through igno- 
rance than if the spouses and families had been brought 
into the network in matters that concerned them. . . . Had 
they brought us into the loop, telling us the things that we 
had a right to know from the onset, we would never find 
ourselves in this position today. 

Secondhand far more damaging to both families and subsequent 
Government efforts, t he sec recy made families an easy mark for 
any con artist with information to peddle. In Collins’ words: 

The closed-door attitude of the Government, which start- 
ed and became ingrained in the early war years, has con- 
: tributed greatly to making the families vulnerable, and 
prey for the antiwar activists on the left and the con art- 
ists and mystics on the right. If the Government was silent 
to their questions, then where were they to go for informa- 
• tion and help? Some elements of both groups meant well, 
but their impact has been cruel to the families . 521 ; 

Another 'witness, Carol Hrdlicka, laid the blame for fraudulent 
schemes more forcefully at the Government’s door: 

I can appreciate these other scams, but I have to tell you 
that if our Government had done their job in the first 
place, I wouldn’t be in the situation where I could be a 
victim or Carol Collins could be a victim . 522 

In sum, another MIA wife said: 

I tell you as I told the [PFOD] hearing: if a situation like 
this happens again I hope you all are smart enough to 
know you can trust the families with inside knowledge to 
protect them from con artists. I did not bite when asked 
for a donation to bring home the men. I felt I had paid 
• enough . 823 

Mis-reporting 

When evidence suggested death 

Tragically for many families, strong incentives existed for 
combat veterans to soften the blow that reporting a buddy killed in 
action would deliver to families. Admiral Stockdale felt the pres- 
sures after he witnessed a plane go down: 

He was in an AD— last called a Mayday, hit about 1,000 
feet going in a steep dive, and of course, as you know, 
John, [there was] no ejection seat in that plane. They went 

4,1 Collins testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 

,a * Hrdlicka testimony, Dec. 8, 1992. 

4 « Letter, Dec. 8, 1992. 



our there the next morning and they found that the Vietr 
namese had removed the debris. ^ / 

And the squadron commander said the guy is— he’s 
dead. And I- went up-to-see Gaptain Bart Gonnally and I 
said I’m just getting started in this thing. And I sent the 
message, whether I should have called him KIA or MIA. 

..A: . . He said, “I did this in World War D, of course, and, he 
said, there’s a great temptation to do the wife a favor. But 
in the long rim I think you do her an injustice, because 
you’re giving her the wrong 1 message. If you think he’s 
- dead, say ha’s dead. 

Now, I did that [reported the man killed in action]. ... 

I’ve been told that people who were seen to spin in the . 
traffic pattern and crash in their plane were listed as MIA 
for that same darned reason. We ought to think of a better 
■ way to compensate families besides lying to them. ~ 

Gen. Vessey bad experienced the same situation: 

Sen. McCain. You and I have discussed, and I men- 
tioned to Admiral Stockdale yesterday, this very tragic sit- 

uation that exists when a person is listed as missing or 
captured, especially in the case of the air war. 

There were cases that we know of— Admiral Stockdale 
cited one yesterday, where the plane hit the ground and - 
exploded and no chute was cited; but with the knowledge 
that if that person is declared dead; all benefits cease after 
his death (gratuities, insurance, etc.), [his buddies listed] 
that person as missing. Then the pay and benefits contin- 
ue for an indeterminate length of time. 

Do you have any idea how we can get around this dilem- 
ma, General? 

Gen. Vessey. . . , It’s something that drives our making 
inaccurate reports. The very fact that you deprive your 
comrade’s family of their livelihood by declaring him dead 
. . . so the inclination generally has been, if there’s any 
doubt at all, move [the status report] toward the missing 
rather than face the facts. . . ; I think the present system 
will drive us to the same problems that we had from the 
war in Vietnam. 

In 1973, Lt. Cdr. George Coker cited two examples of what he 
had seen as a Navy pilot in an address to the National League of 
Families: 

A guy is flying, he does see his wingman shot down. Two 
guys go in, and they’re deader than a doornail. He’s think- 
ing to himself, “If I report that they’re dead, .the wife’s 
going to be brokenhearted, she’ll get death gratuities, and 
that’s it. If I report him MIA, his pay keeps going, and it 
will cushion the blow for ajittle while.” 

“I just saw your son fly into the ground.” Do you think 
I’m going to tell you that? Hell, no, because the way I 
think, if 1 tell you your son got target fixation and flew 
into the ground, to my way of thinking, what I would be 
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,y ou is, “You, know, what you had for a son is a 
real idiot.” v^rvv': TT T; : 

; That’s not true, so what am. I going to say? “Well, he 
, down, rand he-probablyHost -control; “he%as probably : “ 

hit_by a 57 or something and lost control of the aircraft 
and went in. But I’m not going to say, “I think he had 
target fixation. ’. .... 

But now I’ve given you a shred of hope. It’s not an out- 
and-out false report. I told you he flew into the ground, 

J just twisted ‘why.’ So now he has the option of eject* 

mg 824 / . v/ ; y 

When evidence pointed to life 

However, the Committee also uncovered cases where servicemen 
Were, reported as dead, in view of information suggesting survival. 
Moreover, the families were never provided vnth this information^ 

. For example, the Committee notes the following comments from 
the family members of two cases in partic ular - 

BMD^ ce ii.? orp 'i.^ ei i«?S 1 Plumadore was officially listed as KIA/ 
. ipR ^though a 199 2 case na^ from the JTF^FA indicates 
that PAVN forces may have captured him. In 1992, Plumadore’s 
sister wrote to the Pentagon: 

If what I am told is correct and the government contin- 
U6s to withhold intelligence data on my brother's capture 
that has been concealed from his family for 25 years, I 
submit to you the following questions: What reason is 
there for secrecy now? Why am I not entitled to know ev- 
erything about my brother that you know? 828 

USAF, was listed as missing in Laos since 

• His family was only provided the initial loss report, but re- 
cently discovered that there was additional information which sug- 
gested that Coady may have survived his incident. In 1969, the U J. 
hmbassjr in Laos reported a possible correlation between Coady 
aud a similar name reported by a POW who returned in 1969. 
toady s sister wrote to the Committee in August 1992: 

Wien my family asked if there was any information on 
my brother, we were told there was nothing but the initial 
report of his loss. I could not believe that after 17 years of 
believing the Air Force I found out that there was infor- 
mation regarding my brother not given to the family. I 
find this totally unacceptable. 826 

A final example concerns a serviceman believed dead during the 
war, but subsequently determined to have been captured. This ex- 
ample was brought to the Committee’s attention in November 1991 
by Dr. Patricia 0 Grady, the daughter of Col. John O’Grady, who 
was captured in 1967 in Vietnam: 

O’Gradv. I testify before you today on behalf of my 
lather, Col. John 0 Grady, who is finally known to have 


*** Coker, Oct. 27, 1978. 
u< letter July 14, 1992. 

Judith Coady Rainey letter Aug. 29, 1992. 




been captured alive. This information could have been ob- 
tained many years ago, but after 24 years, I can finally tell 
you hovrmany cigarettes were m his pack; and 1-can- also 
tell you where his actual captors live today. Yet this infor- 
mation was not released to me directly or readily. This in- 
formation was only released to me accidentally. . . . up 
until 1991, August of this year, they have disputed that 
my father was in fact captured alive. 

Sem Smith but now they say otherwise? 

O’Grady. Now they say it, based upon the fact that they 
have finally found his actual captors and they interviewed 
them in detail. 827 

Public relations campaign 

I^te into the war and after enormous presn^ from POW/MIA 
families, the U.S. Government began to publicize the plight of the 
POWs in order to keep pressure on the North Vietnamese and gain 
support for the war at home. , 

The courageous attempts by H. Ross Perot are particularly note- 
worthy. His efforts to bring food, medicine, and Christmas pack- 
ages to POWs in 1969 and 1970 and to publicize their condition im- 
proved the way they were treated, as returned POWs later de- 
scribed when they returned. President Nixon’s description details 
Perot’s activities and their impact: .. ^ ■ ; - / 

Ross-Perot supported what we were trying to do in Viet- 
nam, unlike many other people in the business community 
who took a walk, and I appreciate that. He did everything 
he could to help the POWs while many others were doing 
nothing at all. At a time when many people in the Ameri- 
can establishment were not supporting the POWs, Ross 
Perot was doing so. 528 

Sen. Smith noted Perot’s accomplishments when he welcomed 
him to testify in August: 

My words of thanks for your efforts, Mr. Perot, pale in 
comparison to the recognition you have already received 
from former POWs themselves, the families, and our na- 
tion’s veterans groups. As many know, Mr. Perot has a 
nainting proudly hanging in his Office which is signed by 
all the POWs who cahe home in 1973, thanking him for 
drawing public attention to their plight. I also note that 
the Department of Defense awarded Mr; Perot its highest 
civilian honor for his efforts — the Defense Medal of Distin- 
guished Public Service; 529 

But the P-R campaign had a stark down-side ps well as families 
learned when -the war ended and many forgot the POWs. In 1972, 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird held a press conference to pressure 
Vietnam by focusing on 14 men not on Hanoi’s list of POWs. “All 
14 men were known to be alive, on the ground in North Vietnam, 

Mr O'Grady testimony, Nov. 6, 1991. 

**• Nixon interview, July 1992. 

Sen. Smith, Aug. 12, 1992. 



or were at one time actually identified by the North Vietnamese as 
having been captured, he told his audience. 530 
__ In 1973, when not one of those 14 came home— including Ronald 
Dodge, who was shown in captivity in 1972 in- a Paris Match 
p £°“®“ there was no follow-up press conference. No amilar U.S. 
effort was mounted again publicly to raise families’ unanswered 
questions about their loved ones’ fates to public attention. The fam- 
ilies feehng of being abandoned, with their men, still persists: As 
Dodge s widow explained: 

Sen. Reid. What more do you think we as a committee 
could do that we have not done? V. . 

hfe. Otis. . . . what I’ve been wanting is for the public to 
reaUy care. And I know it’s been really too long, but the 
Government and the media didn't press this in the begin- 
ning. They just assumed everybody was dead. And we felt 

so abandoned because not only did our Government or the 
me^ csure, but the pubbc didn’t s^m to care.« 8 i 

Vo . POST-^^ CK)y)pu<^IENT Prttimag i: 

Presumed findings of death o ' 

For years after the war ended, few Americans wanted to re-ex- 
amme its effects; families’ questions were greeted With silence. 

- beginning in 1978 and continuing through 1981, came pro- 
ceedings tp declare missing servicemen dead. The “presumptive 
findings of death’ - pitted families against the Gdveriimieht, with 
many trying to prove life against a presumption so strong that 
event post-capture photographs and other “hard evidence” failed to 
persuade the judges. Only one, Charles Shelton, remained listed as 
the symbolic POW. 

For those who accepted the death of their kin, the proceedings 
were welcomed. They provided finality for a situation that left fam- 
!li(^ dangimg, letting families go on with their lives. But for those 
wha had not gotten satisfactory answers, the rulings were traumat- 
1 C. Their own words best express the experience: 

These men—many— were declared dead not on informa- 
tion, but on the lack of information, that we had. 

... Your comment that /this thing has taken on a life of 
its own’ is so very true. It has taken over my life, and 
many others’ unable to go through the steps of grief and 
dying and acceptance because of this limbo. 532 

Commander Dodge’s status change hearing was in Feb- 
ruary 1979. The next-of-kin had to prove the missing serv- 


^included one reported by a returned POW to have 
four J° ¥ neither ^ DIA nor their own services, and 

to J* ?0Wa by the DIA, but not their own service. To date, the remains of 
wpatnatedrthe family of the 11th has aeen photographs document- 
. -hot his remains have not been repatriated. 

^ Testimony Dec. 8, 1992 of Janis Otis Dodge, wife of POW lost in May, 1967. Ronald 

in $ e “ r Iy l980s; in December l992, Senators Kerry and Smith 
to • d0CUment ' bel,tved ^ VIA, indicating that he 

Ml ktter from the wife of a serviceman missing in South Vietnam since March, 1968. 
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iceman alive. The Government, with all of their resources, 
did not have to prove him dead. 533 
... . . In 197.7, the Air Force Casualty Office contacted me and 
advised me that they were going to review David’s case, 
and unless I had any new evidence that he was alive, they 
were going to declare him dead. I then stated that I had no 
evidence since I was not allowed access to intelligence. 

Why is it that the burden of proof is always on the fami- 

The process, and not only its conclusion, worsened the matter for 
many families. As the wife of a serviceman missing in Laos in De- 
cember 1967, explained: 

He said the hearing would be held and told me the day. 

T mid him I’d get in touch with m y c hil dren a nd we'd be 
down. He said, “Oh, you don’t need to come. It is just a A 
hearing. We will let you know about if.” I said, “You are 
talking about killing off my husband legally. The way 
you’ve talked to me.so far, I don’t trust you”... X 

. ; . . He said, “Isn’t there anything I can do?” I said, 

"You can make reservations for me at the visiting quar- 
ters. There will be my son, two daughters, my mother and 
myself.” He said, “Oh, I can’t do that. You can’t stay 
there. You’ll have to get amotel.” ' " ; ; 

- They closed my husband’s case and declared him killed 
in action as of August 17, 1979. He was snch an honorable, 
straightforward man; he would not be pleased with the sit- 
uation I’d been placed in all of these years.® 85 

The League of Families chronicled the process from families’ per- 
spective: 

Immediately after the signing of the Paris Accords, Jan- 
uary 27, 1973, the Department of Defense planned to initi- 
ate presumptive finding of death rulings based on U.S. 
knowledge of incident circumstances and lapse of time 
without information to indicate the individual was still 
living. What was obviously not yet available was knowl- 
edge from the Vietnamese, Lao or Cambodian 
/ governments . . . the families, under the umbrella of the 
League, initiated a class-action suit to stop the status re- 

. V16WS , ; v:.; . •/■*'... <. . . . '■ 

The court decided . . . that PNOK [primary next-of-kin] 
receiving compensation must be provided hearing rights. 

The Defense Department extended these rights to all > 
PNOK, whether or not currently receiving government 
benefits i 

Some in the League publicly offered to return their gov- 
ernment pay if active-duty status could be retained. This 
was to prevent the Indochinese governments from throw- 
ing back the claim that our own government had legally 

333 Otis testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 

334 Hrdiicki testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 
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determined our relatives were dead. This, too, was unsuc- 
' cessful. ^ - "v v ■■■ 

j With the presumptive findings of death came another 
problem; the more presumed dead, the fewer it appeared 
were still prisoner, missing or unaccounted for from the 
Vietnam War. We, the families, knew that legal adminis- 
trative rulings had nothing to do with accountability and 
that the numbers were actually more [than mere num- 
.. / ..bere}--<hey w^lAWeriaiiis; > . . 

Changing definitions 

At the same time, the U.S. Government added to the POW/MIA 
list. At the end of 1978, 224 were listed as POWs; by the end of 
1980, that had grown to 2,500— simply by changing the definition 
<■/> include war-ti me killed-in - action. 

Taken together, the action seemed to signal that the Government 
had made a decision was being made to move on— that one service- 
man, whose fate was uncertain, now would, get the same level of 
attention as the next, whose death was witnessed by his comrades. 

The solution was satisfactory to no one, emd the stroke-of-a-pen 
changes, based not on facts but on some other consideration, raised 
even more questions about the sense and sincerity of Government 


Live-sighting reports - \ 

For scores of families— including some whose kin’s remains had 
been returned— the next information to be confronted came with 
the flood of Vietnamese refugees: reports that Americans were 
alive in Southeast Asia. The reports were tantal izing , and the 
heavily blacked-out sections of classified information made them 
more so. The slowness of live-sighting investigations, and the fruit- 
less efforts of families to gain access to the intelligence contained 
in hundreds of these reports, marked a new battlefront for many 
families. ’ 

Questions during the mid-1980s about the sincerity of U.S. efforts 
heightened families’ concerns. While some of the allegations of con- 
spiracy or incompetence came with fund-raising appeals, others 
were leaked by insiders with no readily apparent motive besides al- 
truism. A spate of internal DIA reviews spelled out the agency s 
shortcomings and, for many, confirmed fears that the “highest na- 
tional priority” label assigned to POW/MIA efforts by the Reagan 
Administration was nothing more than words. 


Repatriation of remains 

For some 379 families, the next development was the return of 
remains from Southeast Asia. In many cases, the remains were 
only fragments of bone, sometimes commingled in the casket with 
another serviceman who had died in the same crash. Sometimes, 
they were determined to be the remains of Asian people; in a few 
cases, they were found to be animal bones. Serious questions about 
the capability of the U.S. lab that identifies remains to make accu- 


Griffiths letter, Aug. 6. 1992. 
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rate determinations further shook families’ faith in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment (see Chapter 5X :/v 

In the halfecentury: since :World War II, technology has bettered 
the chance of identifying remains, but the science is far from an 
exact one. ' y 

There have been so many conflicting reports concerning 
Bill. We have always felt he was alive, and being held in 
Russia, even though remains (a few single teeth said to 
compare favorably with Bill’s) was sent home in November 
of 1957. When we had the casket opened by court order, 
we found a sack with a few single teeth and a few bone 
fragments so that identification was impossible as far as 
we were concerned. We buried the body as Bill, even 
though we still believed that he was in Russia. 

We have felt so helpless all' these' yeare, trying and 
trying to get positive proof of whether he is in Russia or 
not. My parents both died believing that the U.S. Govern- J 
ment had not been honest with them S37 

The combination of: ; v - ; .-1 ; ^ 

past experience with the Government on POW/MIA matters; 
only partly conclusive results; and 
the new number of bones available to make the determina- 
tion A y 'y T y'-r- Xv . 
makes it impossible for many families to accept' the remains as 
proof of their kin’s death. 1 

Each day I wait, and look, and hope for some revelation 
as to how did my son die— if he did! Oh yes, I know my 
Government considers [his case] a closed book because 
Hanoi sent back a box of bones with his name on it. But 
there was ho identification tag, nor picture, nor anything 
in the way of personal effects found on his person returned 
to us. No fingerprints! No dental records! 

I dp know Hanoi had David either dead or alive— the 
Pravda (1965) article told me that. He did not go down in 
his plane as previously thought. I want any and all infor- 
mation my Government has on David— my family can 
handle it! . . V \ 

Casualty officers 

I was shocked, surprised and stunned . . . . It took some 
getting used to, ana I can’t describe the overwhelming 
relief I felt, knowing how, where and when he died, and 
that it was quick. . - v . Mjr baby, Sue, was six weeks old 
when the telegram was delivered to me. ... In an instant, 

I [had] lost my husband, home, status as a wife, social life, 
my planned fixture— and I was just getting over childbirth. 
: ; >;X heard nothing from the three surviving crew members. 

All official business was handled by mail. I had no advisor 
or advocate from the military to help me sort out iny life 

Lett? * #erv * cenu f l near Burma during World War II. 



and figure out what I should do. I felt abandoned . a 
way must be found to see that dependents of men who died 
serving their country are given the personal support they 
need. 539 ^ : -y ;7 y y'-.; _ 

The Defense Department has come a great distance since the 
days of telegrams announcing the loss of a serviceman. Today, offi- 
cers serve the point of contact for families and the efforts of most 
are well-regarded by the families they serve. 

However, few have the experience and clout needed to pry infor- 
mation out of the DIA, and their stints in the job are short: except 
in the Air Force, assignments last no more than three years. This 
forces families to drive the information-gathering process— and 
their lack of security clearance and knowledge ill-equips them to 
get the answers they seek. 

; Simply put, the agencies of our Gove rnment resp onsib le 
for the MIA issue do not provide us of their own volition 
and in a timely manner all information that they had 
about my father’s fate, despite their often-repeated prom- 
ise to do just that. 540 * V • 

The inability of casualty officers to satisfy families’ legitimate 
needs for information often worsens communication. In their eager- 
ness to learn all they can, many families have turned to other 
channel— pressing intelligence analysts or private activist for more. 
The different interpretations, and sometimes different facts, ob- 
through these channels have exposed a bureaucracy that is 
- lumbering and often senseless in its operations. It has left many 
families unsure about who to believe. 

Our family has never been officially told that Steven 
was taken prisoner, but we had received a declassified doc- 
ument from another POW/MIA family, that stated Steven 
was positively identified by photograph in November of 
1968 (three months after his disappearance) as being taken 
prisoner. I do not know which list he now falls under, the 
111 confirmed to have died in captivity or the 133 of whom 
no other information is available. I’m sure we will be noti- 

■ fied in time. . 

I just wanted to say we are proud of Steven for his un- 
selfishness in fighting for his country, and how proud we 
are of you and the committee for having the courage to 
look into this matter to the extent you have in order to re- 
solve the issue. 541 . 

Secretary Cheney’s plan to use the POW/MIA office to trouble- 
shoot is commendable, but further efforts to unify POW/MIA oper- 
atibns are needed. Too much is lost in “translation” between the 
men women in the field and POW/MIA families, because informa- 
tion goes first through DIA and then casualty office channels Of. 
tentimes, information also is passed through the inter. A genc y 


u'!*e? ^i5t*j rv '“ n,an ** n “ October, 1952; advised by telephone in November, 1992 

nat Soviets had recovered hm fwmaini 


. j had recovered ku remains. 

• gjjjn Moniaaey, aon of Robert Momiaev, lost in Ltoe in November, 1972. 
1 Brother of serviceman captured in [place] in 196— . 
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Group (see Chapter 5), further delaying notification of the individ- 
ual’s family. . - ■' '.- i : 

j While the Committee recognizes the n eed for some “channels,” it 
also urges DoD to lit the public, and especially family members, 
hear directly from those who have first-hand information about 
searching for unaccounted-for servicemen. 842 

. v . FAMILIES TUEN ELSEWHERE FOR HELP 

National 

The League’s origins can be traced to the West Coast during the 
' ate 1960s. Sybil Stockdale, wife of Admiral James Stockdale, the 
r anking POW in the “Hanoi Hilton,” initiated the movement 
which evolved from a loosely organized, small group of families 
into the formal organization now known as the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia. 

The impetus for this action was the strong belief by these POW 
families that the U.S. Government’s policy of keeping a low profile 
on POW/MIAs was unjustified and causing the families undue 
p^^-^d perhaps even nskihg the lives, health and the very 
return of their missing loved ones (as described above in “War- 
Time Secrecy.”) : 

In October 1968, the first media account of a POW story was pub- 
lished. As a result of that story, many families began to communi- 
cate directly with each other. What once was a small group grew to 
hundreds and ultimately several thousand family members. 

The League’s first major activity was to directly confront the 
North Vietnamese delegation in Pans with inquiries about the fate 
of their loved ones. On other occasions, family members travelled 
to Laos and Vietnam on their own to seek answers. 

Over the past 25 years, both during and after the war, the 
League has pressed hard through its public awareness programs 
and its intense pressure on the U.S. Government to get answers. 
The League's goals are: 

to obtain the release of all prisoners; 
repatriation of all recoverable remains; 
to provide the fullest possible accounting for all of the miss- 
ing. ■: v . c : 

Through the U.S. Government’s POW/MIA Inter-Agency Group, 
the League has participated over the last decade in the develop- 
ment of official policy in the areas of intelligence and diplomatic 
efforts on the POW/MIA issue. The participation of the League’s 
Executive Director, Ann Mills Griffiths, as a member of the IAG 
has led to great controversy and division among family members 
(see Chapter 5), but even critics recognized that Griffiths’ participa- 
tion on the IAG has given the League a key role in influencing gov- 
ernment policy on the POW/MIA issue, however. In addition, the 
Committee recognizes that the League has provided a continuity to 
changing U.S. officials’ responsible for policy on this issue spanning 
25 years and five Presidencies of both political parties. 

148 Until the Committee’s November 1991 hearings, field investigators had not spoken public- 
ly about their work. 
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The National Alliance of Families 

Me AJUmce founded in Seattle in June 1990 under the lead- 
ership of Dolores Alfond, sister of Maj. Victor Apodaca who is miss- 
i^:iroin-the^ :Vietnam"Wa^ 

effort to unite family members, former POWs arid other citizens 
Who seek mformation on missing personnel from World War II, the 
Korean Cenfliet, Cold War incidents, and the Vietnam War. 

The, Am^ce also has been a strong advocate for the declassifica- 
tion of all Government documente pertaining to the missing from 
these wars. Another primary purpose of the National Alliance has 
been to educate communities (including public and civic organiza- 
tions, schools, and the general public) about POW/MtA issues. Like 
the League, the Alliance also has held major forums with family 
members and Government official in Washington, D.C. 

-Ijfylow 

Another j ; natural alternative for families hungry for information 
was the men who served with their k^ were ad hoc and 

often secretive: officially, the Government observed servicemen's 
privacy i^hts; unofficiaIly, individua^ 

information as personal favors, and witnesses regularly reached 
out to their buddies' families voluntarily. For untold numbers of 
families, the stories that these witnesses told made the difference. 

_I know my brother went down into the South China Sea. 

The radar technician was a very good friend of- the famil y ■ 
and he watched the plane go down into the sea. So I feel I 
know where by brother is. I feel he was not captured, so as 
far as I m concerned, he's gone. Let him lie in peace. 548 

For some veterans, though, the requests continued— from famil y 
members unable to accept their necessarily incomplete stories, or 
from children who wanted to hear it first-hand. Often, the requests 
were not only .for the facts of a 20-yearK>ld incident, but for an ex- 
plmiation _of the war itself, an answer to rumors, and more. In one 
letter to the son of an MIA, his co-pilot struggled to answer cosmic 
questions with a careful recounting of facts: 

What happened to your dad and I was the real definition 
of rotten coincidence . . ,. [We were on a mission to make] 
strikes into Laos and Cambodia to stop supplies from get- 
tmg into South Vietnam from the North. We didn't talk 
much about them only as a matter of policy. There were 
not secret missions" or GIA-driveri . . , . 

Aswe rolled in and released the bombs, two anti-aircraft 
rounds^ struck the airplane on the starboard (right) side 
forward of the engine mtake. The explosion caused the 
P sd* 0 and the right wing blew off at the 

told. At this point, we looked at each other and ejected 
trom the aircraft. I went out a second or so before Mike 
and wound up on the west side of a small river. He was on 
the east . . the material and people we were after were 
there. 

448 sister of KIA-BNR. 



I gathered my stuff, hid it, called our wingman and tried 
to talk to Mike on the radio kind of all at oiice. I also 
found that my hands and face were burned pretty well and 
* there was some shrapnel in my arm and head. At this . 

point, these were the least of our problems. I then tried to 
find Mike by wandering around in the jungle in the dark 
(12:30 Sum.). Not a good idea as I fell down a small cliff (8- 
, 10 feet) and had to climb , opt. At this time I could see 
down to the river and saw 4-6 troopers come across the 
river and head my way. I hid in a bamboo thicket and 
waited. . v .-I ■■■'• " 

There was enough evidence that Mike might be held in 
the general area where we were hit that a “bright light” 

: team was interested to attempt to find and rescue him, 

They are mercenaries that “lived in the area.” They found 
nothing indicating his having been there. You’ve been told 
the rest and most likely more than I. It was hard to 
accept, but I feel he was killed that first night, I would 
hope that I was wrong, r y ’ 

: Your dad was a great guy and a good friend. He did his 

job better than most, but unfortunately was killed. The 
best part is he was doing what he loved the most. 544 

Private groups i 

. . . you become obsessed. You cannot sleep, ‘eat,, work, 
because you would waltz with the devil to bring one man 
home. 545 ■ ' '--"C ■ X.JX XXXX-'X 

The Government's shortcomings in liversightmjg investigations 
and elsewhere prompted some families to turn to latter-day 
Rambos, as well as to responsible veterans and family organiza- 
tions, for additional help. 

Most of us have been tempted at , some point to partici- 
pate in some form of POW rescue based on nothing more 
than questionable and circumstantial information at best, 
such as unverified photos, live sightings, and anonymous 
reports. If it sounds hokey and mystic, it probably is, and 
it almost always plays a very cruel hoaz on the families by 
raising false hopes. . . I am very pleased to know this 
committee will take up these issues and problems in the 
near future, and hope this will eliminate once and for all 
the con artists, and clear the way for those who are credi- 
V; ble and knowledgeable to resolve the long standing trage- 
dy of pur MIAs. 545 

Another POW/MIA wife was not able to ignore the information 
profferred by a private group: 

After the [positive] analysis had come out from Los 
Alamos and Dr. Chamey I began to doubt my own view of 
the picture, which was there was a slight possibility that it 


444 Co-pilot of serviceman missing in Lao6 since December, 1968. 

448 Carr Collins testimony, Dec, 3, 1992; former wife of serviceman missing in Laos since 19—. 
448 Collins testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 



be Don. I mean I just--I did not know. But some- 
thing that my son said to me sort of turned me around. He 
said, Mother, that picture is obviously an American. I 
bedooks like an: American to- me. . ; , he’s some- 
body s father, he s somebody’s brother, husband, cousin. If 
there s a chance in a billion that it’s my dad, you’ve got to 
do something.” > 

So with that, that’s when I started. 547 ■ 
financiaBy 1 * of many encounters devastating, emotionally and 


One former Congressman was shown on a nation-wide 
television show telling a national audience that he knows 
who the prisoners are and where they are. He should be 
made to go on nationwide television and retract his lies. 

One former Lieutenant Colonel has been exposed on tel- 
evision for claiming a photo he obtained was of an Ameri- 
can prisoner still in captivity. This was nothing more than 
a diabolical plot to raise money; [it] caused the family in- 
volved untold grief and Compelled our Government to - : 
eicpend untold assets to track down this ‘prisoner.’ 

One extremely convincing former Lieutenant Colonel Bo 
Gntz hoodwinked me into believing his story that he knew 
Where prisoners were being held in Laos and could get 
- than out. In 1_981, the prisoner and missing issue was get- 
- ting little of no attention and I saw this as ,aif opportuni- 
ty— 11 ^ necessarily to recover my son, but to get at least 
one prisoner out to prove what we had been working for. 
Since my wife and I had been notified by the Navy Depart- 
ment that our son “had survived to evade” and were in- 
formed by his squadron commander that Nick had been 
captured and escaped, I am sure you can appreciate the 
^ ,erable situation we were in. The “secret rescue mis- 
sion failed very quickly; it never got out of the state of 
Florida and cost us $30,000, with nary an apology. 

• • • I am not bemoaning the loss of money since that op- 
eration is one-tenth of the amount our family has spent in 
our 23 years of involvement. But I do believe that this 
Committee has a responsibility to investigate and, where 
necessary, prosecute these incredible liars. . . . M « 

, Tb e fraudulent sideshows also sidetracks U.S. investigators away 
from serious leads and force them to chase phantoms:. 

Sen. McCain. “How much of the effort that your organi- 
zation is engaged in has been— how much of your assets 
have had to be diverted to tracking down the bogus pic- 
tures and the hoaxers? 

Mr. Sheetz. At times, Senator, I would tell you that 
proce% has literally precluded us from doing anything 
else. Because the political pressure has been so intense 


!" Cur Coffin* testimony, Dec. 3. 1992. 



and the high interest among the people in the Govern- 
ment, this committee, the American public, to know what 
is the truth on those cases. . . . It’s an opportunity-cost ar- 
gument. Essentially, what you’re doing is dropping the 
work that would probably have more payoff to chase after 
things that ultimately turn out to be useless exercises.® 49 

DISCUSSION 

The committee wishes to commend the families and advocacy 
groups for their strong leadership and perseverance over the years. 
They have moved the issue in a positive manner in spite of incredi- 
ble obstacles. The most difficult obstacles were the intransigence of 
the Communist governments and the lack of focus and attention by 
the U.S. Government at many points during the last 40 years. 

At the Committee’s first round of hearings, in November 1991, 
all witnesses— families, activists, and government officials— agreed 
that, . . one of the most important things that could come out of 
the early days of these hearihp is a new structure, and a new rela- 
tionship process with the families.” 560 Assistant Secretary Carl 
^otd-ei^JWhed:-“- : --<;----^^ — -• -- 

' . . we didn’t lose our credibility with you, with the 

families, with the American people overnight and we’re 
not going to gain that credibility back overnight. . . . The 
only thing that is going to persuade people is our actions 
and our results, and to prove over time_that we are seri- 
ous, that we do mean what we say, and that despite occa : 
sional setbacks, despite occasional human errors, we’re 
going to demonstrate over the next months and weeks, 
years, that we can do it better than we have done it in the 
past. That’s our only commitment, to try. And if there are 
problems that this committee uncovers, we’ll try to fix 

■ ■ them. . 

In addition to other steps noted aboye, two actions taken on 
behalf of POW/MIA families during the last year have been signifi- 
cant: V:-\ ; V' : ■■■•:. v'-.- > 

To answer families need for an ombudsman that both DIA 
and casualty officers would respond to, Defense Secretary Rich- 
ard Cheney created a top-level liaison office at the Pentagon in 
January 1992. The job of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
POW/MIA Affairs is to spearhead POW/MIA policy-making 
and to try to get answers when casualty officers cannot. 

POW/MIA documents were ordered declassified in July 1992 
by President Bush, at the unanimous request of the Senate. 
This step was taken in coqjunction with the establishment of a 
central “library” that families can turn to for consolidated in- 
formation about their case and others, in accordance with an 
amendment sponsored by Sen. McCain and enacted in Novem- 
ber, 1991. (See Chapter 5, Declassification). 

The most substantive response to families’ concerns, however, 
has been field operations that have put American troops on the 

Robert Sheet* testimony, Dec.1, 1992. 

. • **° Kerry, Nov. 5* 1991. •. 
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Cambpdi® to search for answers. For 

SS frnm n 1 * 88 !* ? 0 / 6 ^ 8 ’ ^' S il mvesti ^ at ors shuttled back and 
torth from Ban^ok to Hanoi whenever they could get permission 

♦fcork!^!— ' ^ Hanoi was permitted to open; 

that became permanent in November, 1992. 

Inweased Vietnamese cooperation, won by Presidential Emissary 
Gen. John Vessel (USA, Ret.). Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
&lomon, and three Senate delegations to Southeast Asia, widS 
U.S investigators access, letting them go to places where Ameri- 
re ?® r ^ seen alive after the war, talk to prison guards 
and others who may know what happened to missing Americans 
and examine archives and top-secret files that hold* promisesof 

, F ®. r many TOW/MIA families, however, 20 years’ experience 
dealing with the Government makes it difficult to accept these new 
promises. Answws about their kin’s fate are still necessary— but 
they are not sufficient to explain the intervening 20 years of US 
Government run-around and worse-and the lack of concern bv 
Communist g ov e r nments for basic human ^ 

The wmmittee’s review of past family experiences reflects an 
may of problems in doling with our government that never 
should have happened. With proper organization, planning sensi- 
tivity and openness, the Committee believes these problems can be 
avoided 1 in the future. ■ 

^Remnirneridations. 'r ~ X- 1 

The Government has wavered repeatedly in its efforts to account 
fo W servicemen. Their families never have. 
a wi its families want action, not more promises. The best 
that the U.S. Government can do for them is to do its best for their 
missmg kin. The Committee believes the following steps must be 
taken to assure families that the Government is doing its best, and 
not simply assigning a priority that is merely words. 

Accordingly, the Committee recommends: 

. ^ acti^y working on POW/MIA accounting in the field 
m Southeast Asia should be made available, when schedules 
to meet with families in the United States. 

Military service casualty offices should be headed by civil- 
ians who are not subject to the kind of routine duty rotations 
experienced by military personnel. Individuals in these gang! , 
tive positions must have experience and a base of institutional 

femSymembers 816 ^ ^ effectively 811(1 knowledgeably with 

publication of a regular newsletter containing 
POW/MIA related information would be a useful means of 

sharing new developments with the families, 

Guidelines should be established immediately for the ere- 
atmn of a central computerized data base within the Executive 
branch with information on all unaccounted for U.S. personnel 
from past mihtary conflicts, to include World War ft, Korea, 
the Cold War, and Vietnam, All relevant casualty and intelli- 
Sx?« e *-„n' a ’ m addition to any recently obtained information 
potentially correlating to a specific case should be made read- 
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ily available to family members and researchers through the 
central data base. On-line access to the central data base 
should be made available throu g h an easily ac cess ible mod em 

Procedures also should be developed to ensure that requests 
for information contained in the data base can be processed 

- easily so that family members receive prompt, printed re- 
sponses when necessary. Additionally, procedures should be es- 
tablished by the Department of Defense and the Department of 
State to ensure that the data base is updated regularly. The 
Committee further recommends that the Secretary of Defense 
authorize the DOD family liaison officer to work with the serv- 
ice casualty officers to develop a data base program which 
meets the needs of families and researchers who need to use 
the system. . Oil : "■ ^ 

Family members of Vietnam era POW/MIAs who would like 
to travel to Southeast Asia for direct discussions with appropri- 
ate U.S. and foreign government officials should be encouraged 
a nd helpe d to do so. 

Chapter 8: Gauging Cooperation of Southeast Asian 

Governments 

It is not possible to account for the Americans who are missing 
from the war in Southeast Asia without cooperation from the gov- 
ernments of the region, especially Vietnam. Over the years, our 
government has requested this cooperation in four forms. 

First, we have requested all information about live American 
prisoners, former prisoners or deserters. 

Second, we have asked for the return of any recovered or re- 
coverable remains of missing American servicemen. 

Third, we have sought access to files, records, documents and 
other materials that are relevant to the fates of missing Amer- 
icans. v.;? ;./■ 

Finally, we have asked for permission to visit certain loca- 
tions within these countries to investigate live-sighting reports 
and search for actual or suspected airplane crash sites. 

VIETNAM ■ "■ 

The U.S. has long believed that Vietnam knows a great deal 
more about the fate of missing Americans than they have acknowl- 
edged. This view was based on our belief that the North Vietnam- 
ese maintained detailed records of U.S. servicemen who came 
within their prison system during the war, including many lost in 
North Vietnamese-controlled areas of South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos. U.S. intelligence agencies are convinced, moreover, that 
the Government of Vietnam at one time recovered and stored an 
unknown quantity of remains of American servicemen, apparently 
for release at politically strategic points in time. 

The level of U.S.-Vietnamese cooperation in accounting for miss- 
ing Americans has varied over the years depending on bilateral 
and global political conditions and on the degree of emphasis 
placed on the issue by U.S. officials. At the time the Select Com- 
mittee was created, there was considerable progress being made in 




the mvestteation of discrepancy cases, and an agreement had been 
reached, with Vietnam to allow ah official DoD investigating pres- 
ence to be established in Hanoi. r 

Over the past year, Committee members have visited Vietnam on 
*^ U j occasions to press for further cooperation, Those visits, cou- 
pled with ongoing efforts from the Executive branch, have yielded 
substantial results. Below is a discussion of the evolution of U.S - 
Vietnamese cooperation on the issue, from the end of the war to 
the present. 

Froth Operation Homecoming until 1982 

Article 8 of the Paris Peace Accords required the exchange of 
prisoners of war, the exchange of information about the missing in 
action and the return of all the recoverable remains of those miss- 
ing men or prisoners who have died. Although the agreement did 
not extend technically to Cambodia or Laos, the U.S. negotiators 
were assured that North Vietnam would cooperate in efforts to re- 
patriate American prisoners captured in Laos. 

. described elsewhere in this report, the atmosphere of reconcil- 
wtion produced by the peace agi^ihent did not ^ 
North Vietnamese continued to funnel arms to their allies in the 
south; the U.S. continued to bomb Cambodia and, at times, Laos; 
the south Vietnamese did not cooperate in releasing civilian pris- 
oners; and the Viet Cong continued doing all it could to increase its 
military and: political strength. Amidst this atmosphere of conten- 
^md accusation, efforts to account for Americans missing in 
North Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia did not get off the ground. 

.A total of 591 American prisoners were repatriated in Operation 
Homecoming, a lower-than-anticipated number that disappointed 
the nation. U.S. officials had hoped for the return of more than 80 
others who were listed by the DIA as prisoners of war, and at least 
T 16 niany hundreds who were listed as missing in action. 
.From the end of the Operation Homecoming to the fall of South 
Vietnam m 1975, the United States Government pressed the North 
Vietnamese to cooperate in accounting for our missing, but suc- 
ceeded only in obtaining the remains of 23 servicemen. The United 
States focused its appeals to North Vietnam on what later came to 

called discrepancy cases. ’These were men for whom we had 
information that they had survived their incidents of loss and were 
known or appeared to have been captured by the enemy, and for 
whom we had received from Hanoi neither their remains nor infor- 
mation about their fates. Even before Operation Homecoming was 

^**1 * number of these cases directly 
with the North Vietnamese in Hanoi. 551 The North Vietnamese 
were unresponsive to U.S. requests. 

The responsibility for carrying out the technical work involved in 
for mssmg Americans was assigned to the Joint Casu- 
alty Evolution Center (JCRC), established in January 1973. Work- 
mg under difficult and sometimes hostile conditions, JCRC teams 
were able to recover some American remains from old battlefields 
in South Vietnam. Among the last American servicemen to be 

See Chapter 2 for more detail on Kininger’a February 1978 visit to Hanoi 
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killed by hostile fire in Vietnam was a member of a JCRC field 
team who was shot and killed by the Viet Cong on Dec. 15, 1973. 5 ® 2 

All JCRC Held activity ended with his death; diplomatic efforts 
to. obtain an accounting through the ,Foui;-Party Joint Military 
Team ran into a brick wall as a result of the overall problems of 
implementing the agreement; and virtually all official U.S. contact 
with Vietnam was terminated after the fall of Saigon and the unifi- 
cation of Vietnam under the North’s control. - 

In November 1975, the House Select Committee on Missing Per- 
sons in Southeast Asia, chaired by Representative O-V. “Sonny” 
Montgomery, sought to meet with Vietnamese officials for discus- 
sions about unaccounted-for Americans. To accommodate Hanoi’s 
insistence that such POW/MIA questions be part of broader discus- 
sions on a range of U.S./ Vietnamese bilateral issues, the Montgom- 
ery Committee agreed to include members of other committees in 
ite.deliMptliifo.:.:,.^ 

In a Nov. 14, 1975 meeting with Montgomery Committee mem- 
bers, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger had recommended that 
the members discuss the “MIA issue in the context of normaliza- 
tion rather than in a. framework of the Paris accords, .which the 
North Vietnamese had violated.” 588 1 

Vietnam agreed to meet with the Montgomery Committee, and 
on Dec. 6, 1975, members of the Committee accompanied by four 
members of other committees met with North Vietnamese Ambas- 
sador Vo Van Sung-in Paris. 

During their meeting, which included discussions of trade and 
aid, Ambassador Sung claimed that Vietnam had released all pris- 
oners of war, and had organized efforts to collect information about 
missing Americans who had been killed in action. Sung committed 
his government to the repatriation of the remains of three Ameri- 
can pilots as a first step towards better understanding between 
Vietnam and the U.S. Sung made clear, however, that the con- 
struction of a warmer relationship between the United States and 
Vietnam would require reciprocal actions on the part of the U.S. A 
meeting in Hanoi was scheduled for four days later. 

On Dec. 18, 1975, four members of the Montgomery Committee 
traveled to Hanoi with a letter from President Ford which de- 
scribed the President’s views oh reciprocity and offered the assur- 
ance that the U.S. would be forward-looking in its relations with 
the new governments of Indochina. 

Three sets of remains were turned over to the delegation in 
Hanoi. Meetings were held with Vietnamese Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong and Vice Foreign Minister Pham Hein. The Vietnamese 
reiterated their contention that all American POWs has been re- 
leased. 5 ®* The Congressman appealed for documented evidence on 
the missing, and for the recovery of the remains to two Marines 
who had been killed at the end of the war. The Vietnamese prom- 
ised to supply information about the two Marines. 


552 Two U.S. Marines died in a rocket attack on Tan Son Nhat Airport in the final days of the 
evacuation. 

Final Report of the House Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, Chap- 
ter n. Section Four. •' 

At this time, a number of American civilians were imprisoned or detained in Vietnam 
after the fall of Saigon. Most were released in 1976. 
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The North Vietnamese officials then raised the question of prom- 
ised reconstruction aid from the U;S. and their understanding of 
such as referred to in President Nixon’s February 1, 1973 letter to 
Pham Van I)ongi- -The Gongressmen stated their -view that grant as- 
sistance from the U.S. to Vietnam was highly unlikely. 

In March 1976, the Select Committee met with Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger and unanimously recommended to him that the 
Department of State begin direct negotiations with the Vietnamese 
in an effort to resolve POW/MIA questions. That same month, the 
U.S. sent a communication to Hanoi requesting preliminary talks. 
This and other appeals by the Montgomery Committee for addition- 
al meetings with Vietnamese officials were rebuffed by Hanoi. 

In 1977, the Carter Administration, acting on the recommenda- 
tions of the Montgomery Committee, explored the possibility of ob- 
taining additional POW/MIA informatian through improved over- 
all relations between the United States and Vietnam. ' - ^ ~ 

In February 1977, President Carter appointed a commission 
headed by United Autoworkers President Leonard Woodcock and 
assigned it the task of seeking additional information from Viet- 
nam md teo®. ^ was to listen and report back on 

matters of interest to the governments of those countries, 

The Woodcock Commission visited Laos and Cambodia in March 
1977. In both countries, the delegation received assurances of coop- 
eration on POW/MIA matters, coupled with expressions of interest 
in the possibility of economic aid. In Vietnam, the Commission re- 
ceived the remains of 12 U.S.C. airmen and was informed that a 
specialized office would be established by the government to re- 
ceive information on missing Americans. 

The Woodcock Commission recommended the resumption of reg- 
ular talks between the U,S. and North Vietnam, and encouraged 
the normalization of diplomatic relations as a means for obtaining 
a fuller accounting of missing Americans. 

In May 1977, U.S. and Vietnamese representatives held two days 
of talks in Paris, during which the U.S. offered to normalize rela- 
tions without any conditions. The Vietnamese refused, arguing that 
normalization of relations should be contingent on the payment of 
U.S. reconstruction aid. 

In July 1977, Vietnam joined the United Nations with U.S. sup- 
port. : . I ' - '■ 

In 1978, Vietnamese officials met with JCRC officials in Hawaii 
as part of a general move toward better relations. Apparently be- 
cause the Carter Administration appeared intent on improving re- 
lations with Vietnam, Vietnam repatriated more than 40 sets of re- 
mains during the Administration’s first two years. 

The Carter Administration scrapped further consideration of im- 
proved relations with Vietnam following its invasion of Cambodia 
in late 1978. This brought progress in obtaining an accounting for 
missing Americans to an abrupt halt. Meanwhile, continued vio- 
lence in the region accelerated , the exodus of refugees, and with 
them, reports that American prisoners had been seen alive in 
Southeast Asia after the war. 
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Reagan administrate • V 

In 1982, the Reagan Admhistration began to revive efforts to ac- 
countfor~missing.-InEebruaiy-1982 r I^^ 

Defense Richard Armitage led a delegation to Hanoi for POW/MIA 
discussions with a Vietnamese delegation headed by ^ Depiity For- 
eign Mini^rD 

In the course of these discussions, Vietnam agreed to further 
technical meetings among officials of the JCRCand Central Identi- 
fication Laboratory in Hawau (CIIr-HI) and personnel from Viet- 
nam^ Office for Seeking Missing Persons (VNOSMP). Vietnam fur- 
ther agreed to consider four such meetings a year, and to dispatch 
a working-level team to JCTC/CHr-HI. Lastly, Vietnam agreed to 
consider a U.S. proposal to begin joint U.S./ Vietnam crash-site 
searches for information about missing Americans. 
r % delegation from thef Nation^ 

F amilie s visited Hanoi. The delegation, led by the League’s Chair- 
man, George Brooks, gained an agreement from Vietnam to hold 
four governmeht-to^overnment technical meetings a year on 
cPOW/MIAques^^ 

Four sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and identified 
as those of Ameri<^ in 1982. 

In July 1983, Vietnam suspended technical meetings in reaction 
to what Hanoi termed “hostile statements” by senior U.S. officials. 
This was a reference to Secretary of State George Shultz 1 com- 1 
mepts at an ASEAN meeting in Bangkok that Vietnam was hold- 
ing more than 400 sets of U.S. remains. 

In October 1983, Dr. Richard Childress, the National Security 
Council s Director for Asian Affairs, and the League’s Executive Di- 
rector, Ann Mills Griffiths met in New York with Vie tnam ’s For- 
eign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach. In the course of the ensuing ih- 
*2™^- Thach ^reed that Vietnam's cooperation on 
TOW/MIA questions would be undertaken on a humanitarian basis 
mid would not be linked to diplomatic or economic considerations. 
He further agreed, to receive a senior U.S. delegation in Hanoi to 
mscu^ion expanding U S./Vietnamese cooperation to resolve the 
POW/MIA issue. : ;V; 

Eight sdts of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and identified 
as American in 1983. 

^InJanuaiy 1984, the Mowing joint communique was issued by 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People's Democratic Re- 
public and the reople's Republic of Kampuchea: 

With the spirit of friendship between the American 
people and the three Indochmese peoples which was 
strengthened in the struggle against the war of aggression 
waged by the U.S. leaders in Indochina, on the basis of hu- 
manitarianism, and understanding the American people, 
each country of Indochina will try to inform one another 
about the Americans missing during the war in Laos, Viet- 
nam mid Kampuchea. ^ 

A. delegation led by Armitage traveled to Hanoi in February 
1984. Prior to the delegation's departure, Vietnam and the United 
States released the following statement: 
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By mutual agreement, the governments of the United 
States and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam believe that 
the issue of Americans missing in Vietnam is a humani- 
tarian one to be dealt with through mutual cooperation r r 
and good will. 

Vietnam’s commitment to treat the resolution of POW/MIA 
questions as a humanitarian issue appeared to allow the United 
States to pursue cooperation with Vietnam without having to deal 
constantly with the entanglements of economic aid and diplomatic 
recognition. This expressed lack of linkage has done a great deal 
since 1984 to facilitate our dialogue with Vietnam, even through 
Vietnam’s call for “mutual cooperation and good will” carries with 
it an implication of anticipated progress in these and perhaps other 
areas. • ■; ;K- . 

_ The February 1984 delegation led by Richard Armitage. obtained 
a formal agreement from Vietnam to accelerate accounting efforts; 
to focus initial efforts on easily accessible discrepancy cases in the 
Hanoi/Haiphong area and on easily recoverable remains; to pro- 
vid e new i n for ma t i on on s evera l missing Americans: and to resume 
technical meetings in the near future. 

Later in the year, Vietnam’s cooperation as outlined in the Feb- 
ruary agreement stopped. Hanoi cited U.S. “hostile rhetoric" over 
Vietnam’s continued occupation of Cambodia, and the sale of U.S. 
radar equipment to China as reasons for the setback. • v 

' In October, Childress again traveled to New_York for meetings 
with Thach, who repeated Vietnam’s promise to accelerate resolu- 
tion of discrepancy cases in the Hanoi/Haiphong area. He further 
agreed to focus on resolving cases of Americans listed by the 
former Viet Cong as died in captivity; to send teams into the coun- 
tryside to investigate first-hand live-sighting reports; and to contin- 
ue Vietnam’s overaU commitment to resolve the POW/MIA issue 
as a humanitarian endeavor. 

Six sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and identified 
as those of Americans in 1984. 

Childress, Griffiths and Thach next met in New York in March 
1985 to discuss a U.S. initiative to expand joint efforts in a compre- 
hensive two-year plan. Thach promised his Government would con- 
sider the two-year plan; He also agreed to expand the number of 
technical meetings from four to six, or more if necessary; to expe- 
dite the return of remains promised in February to the U.S. techni- 
cal team; and to reaffirm Vietnam’s focus on Hanoi/Haiphong dis- 
crepancy cases. : : 

Later that month the remains of six Americans were repatriated, 
including two Americans who were on the PRG list addressed in 
Thach’s October 1984 commitment. 

In July 1985, following discussions with Childress, Griffiths and 
Thach agreed to renew negotiations with senior U.S. officials with 
the intention of resolving the POW/MIA issue within two years. 

Childress led a U.S. delegation to Hanoi in August 1985 for meet- 
ings with Acting Foreign Minister Vo Dong Giang. The U.S. pro- 
posed a comprehensive two-year work plan to resolve the issue, 
which included the establishment of a U.S. technical presence in 
Hanoi. The technical office was rejected by Hanoi because the U.S. 
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rejected Vietnam’s proposal to open a reciprocal office in W ashing , 
ton. Vietnam offered a counter-proposal to the U.S. which included 
language unrelated to POW/MIA questions. 

Both sides -agreed to meet agaim in New York in September to 
resolve differences in the two-year plans. In those follow-up discus- 
sions, the U.S. accepted in principle V ietnam’s unilateral, two-year 
plan mth modifications. Vietnam agreed to conduct a joint crash 
site investigation, and pledged the repatriation of additio n^ Amer- 
lian remains. The U.S. noted that Vietnam’s cooperation oh POW/ 
MIA questions would facilitate an improvement in relations follow- 
m f , n ^ hl oo ement of a Peace settlement in Cambodia. 

•j j 3 ° i sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. This was the largest single turn- 
over of remains since the end of the war. 

In January 1986, Childress and Armitage led a delegation to 
^“T2“ c L h “S lu . ded Assistant Secretary of State Phid Wolfowitz 
and Griffiths. Their meetings with Thach produced an agreement 
for cooperative, multiple field activities, and Vietnam’s reaffirma- 
tion of its commitment to investigate live-sighting reports and to 
all earher agreements.- — 

^Vietnam’s failure to implement its previous agreements with the 
m S ‘ a ? ot H r ^hildress-led delegation to New York in 

i 986 with Vietnam’s Deputy Foreign Minister Hoang 

gg Son, and a subsequent meeting in Hanoi with Thach in July 

In New York Childress received assurances that Vietnam would 
resume a schedule of technical level activities in keeping with prior 
commitments, and a promise that Vietnam would increase the per- 
sonpe 1 and other resources committed VNOSMP, Vietnam’s MIA 


iIahbi Produced the usual reaffirmations 
Vietaam^^r^to* 1011 ^ humanitarian purpose. Additionally, 

and Octobhr^ ^ ro ^ uc ^ ve ' ^hnical level meetings in August 

Allow consultations between American and Vietnamese fo- 
rensic specialists in Vietnam; 

Provide in writing the results of its unilateral investigations 

Allow U.S. experts to accompany Vietnamese officials on in- 
vestigations in accessible areas; discuss with the U.S. specific 
crash sites for joint excavation; and — ■ 

n .Send “other delegation to JCRC and CIL-HI. 

♦w v-f* - , of 1986 * xt bad become abundantly dear to the U.S. 

and., reaffirmations did not translate 
3, measurable action. U.S. appeals to Vietnam to match deeds 
JS5 T°?j-j r ?S!, ,n 5 t repeated assurances of Vietnam’s good 

level of cooperation necessary to 
f rame 6 BOW/MIA issue in the agreed-upon, two-year time 
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Gen. Vessey ’s contributions, 1987-1991 

In April 1987, after months of internal discussion, the Reagan 
Administration attempted to overcome the prevailing absence of 
meaningful Vietnamese cooperation on POW/MIA questions by ap-' 
pointing General John W. Vessey to be the President’s Special Em- 
issary to Vietnam for POW/MIA Affairs. 

Vessey retired after serving 46 years; his ..last post was as the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs: of Staff. He returned from retirement 
at President Reagan’s request and was awarded the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom in 1992 for his efforts on hhhalf of unaccounted-, 
for servicemen. 

Childress led a U.S. delegation to Hanoi in May 1987 to elicit 
Vietnam’s agreement to receive the President’s emissary. After dif- 
ficult negotiations, and a recitation of Hanoi’s grievances with the 
United States, Vietnam agreed to accept General Vessey. . 

As described by Vessey, President Reagan’s instructions were to 
negotiate with the Vietnamese to establish a mechanism with 
which to pursue the fullest possible accounting of missing Ameri- 
cans. The first priority was to ascertain whether any Americans re- 
mained in captivity in Southeast Asia. 

y. The President added to Vessey’s portfolio three humanitarian ob- 
jectives: the release of former South Vietnamese political and mili- 
tary officials from so-called “re-education camps”; the implementa- 
tion of the Orderly Departure Program to reunite Vietnamese with 
their families in the United States and to gaining permissions for 
the emigration of Amerasian children to the United States. Vessey 
also was authorized by the President to consider Vietnam’s human- 
itarian concerns and to recommend limited U.S. initiatives to ad- 
dress some of those concerns. 

Due to the dedication and skill of Vessey, enormous progress has 
been made toward these objectives, Today, the re-education camps 
are empty, the Orderly Departure Program is approaching its suc- 
cessful completion, and there is a mechanism in place in. Vietnam 
which should ultimately provide the United States with the neces- 
sary information to achieve the fullest possible accounting for our 
missing men. 

Vessey’s first mission to Vietnam occurred in August 1987. The 
first priority of his discussions with Thach was to extract a recogni- 
tion from the Vietnamese of discrepancy cases was required thor- 
ough investigation of discrepancy cases was required if the U.S, 
was to accept Vietnam’s assurances that it held no American pris- 
oners. V’:> >.•:/ V V- 

Vessey succeeded in gaining Vietnam’s acceptance of the view 
that resolving discrepancy cases was essential to the accounting 
process. His initial negotiations with Thach produced Vietnam’s 
agreement to renew cooperation on POW/MIA questions by focus- 
ing on discrepancy cases and on those cases of Americans who were 
listed as having died in captivity in the South. 

, It was further agreed that the focus of discrepancy case investi- 
gations would be on 70 cases which Vessey termed “most compel- 
ling.” Vietnam agreed to specific measures to accelerate progress 
toward accounting for our missing, and to subsequent meetings of 
U.S. and Vietnamese experts to facilitate this progress. 
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Additionally, both the U.S. and Vietnam affirmed that coopera- 
tion on POW/MlA and on other humanitarian issues would be pur- 
sued separately from other bilateral matters. The U.S. agreed to 
address ceiftaih humanitarian ^ 

team of experts to Vietnam to collect information such as prosthet- 
ics requirements and capabilities on the problems of Vietnam’s dis- 
abled. ■> ; ■; :X’ : r -;‘v '■ , '7. 

: In September 1987, Vessey led a delegation to New York for fol- 
lowup discussions with Vietnam’s Deputy Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Dy Nien. Vietnam’s cooperation still lagged behind its formal as- 
surances, and in December Childress traveled to New York to meet 
with members of Vietnam’s delegation to the United Nations to 
urge more rapid cooperation. Vietnam agreed to hold technical 
talks in January 1988. 

In 1987, 8 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and iden- 
tified as those of Amerira^ r- ; 

Vessey met again with Minister Thach in New York in June 
1988. Along with promises to accelerate cooperation and reaffirma- 
tions of earlier agreements, Thach agreed- in principle to permit 
joint field survey and excavations. ; 

In the following months, Vietnam’s cooperation with U.S. efforts 
improved substantially. Joint field operations were increased, and a 
large number of remains were repatriated. 

to 1988, 62 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. 7 ;v ,< ; 7:._7 ; / 

After reappointment by President Bush -as Special Emissary, 
Vessey led a delegation to Hanoi in October 1989. In addition to 
seeking expanded joint field operations, Vessey’s negotiations prior- 
itized the United States’ need for information from Vietnam’s war 
archives. 

Thach agreed in the October discussions to search for additional 
data regarding discrepancy cases, and to accept for investigation 
new discrepancy cases, including those involving Americans who 
were lost in areas of Laos controlled by North Vietnam during the 
war. Additionally, Thach agreed to expand cooperation in the field, 
recognizing the U.S. need for specific data and access to eyewit- 
nesses. 

Vietnam’s familiar reluctance to implement its public and pri- 
vate assurances with the agreed-upon actions prompted a Decem- 
ber 1989 meeting between Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
David Lambertson and Vietnam’s U.N. Ambassador Trinh Xiian 
Lang, during which Lang reaffirmed Vietnam’s promise to increase 
cooperation. . r : 77 7 : 77 7?. 

In 1989, 33 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. 

In September 1990, Vessey and Assistant Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Solomon met with Vietnam’s Vice Foreign Minister Le Mai for 
discussions on Cambodia and the need to resolve the POW/MIA 
issue. : ‘ : ; .• V-Vy 77; ;777 7 

Later that month, Secretary of State James A. Baker, HI, met in 
New York with Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach. Baker stressed 
to Thach the importance the U.S. attached to resolving the POW/ 
MIA issue and appealed to Thach for Vietnam’s full implementa- 
tion of the commitments it had undertaken on POW/MIA coopera- 



tion, cognizing that once a Cambodian settlement was achieved, 
Hanoi’s cooperation on POW/MIA questions would govern the 
speed with which the U.S. and Vietnam improved their relations. 

The. following month, .Thach .and. his delegation, came . to ..Wash- 
ington for discussions with Vessey. This was the first visit by a 
senior Vietnamese official since the war and was intended to sym- 
bolize the promise of improved relations portended by cooperation 
on the POW/MIA issue. 

U.S. officials had long suspected that Vietnam’s war-time records 
included substantial information about the fate of missing Ameri- 
cans. Accordingly, Vessey’s efforts were increasingly focused on se- 
curing U-S. access to Vietnamese military archives which con- 
tained this information. 

Vessey’s discussions with Thach in Washington yielded Viet- 
nam’s agreement to form a joint research “information seeking” 
team with the U.S.„to. locate and make, available Vietnamese his- 
torical documents which contained information relevant to POW/ 
MIA cases. v ; : ■ 

Also during the Washington meeting, Vessey resurrected the 
U.S. propos al t o e stab lish a P OW / M IA o ffice i n Hanoi He stress ed 
that me U.S. would have to be assured that a resident U.S. team in 
Hanoi would have sufficient work to justify its presence; this would 
include access to archival information. 

Thach’s interest in establishing a U.S. POW/MIA office in Hanoi 
was immediately apparent. Not only in discussions with Vessey, 
but in subsequent discussions with members of Congress and other 
Interested American’s Thach frequently stressed his desire that the 
office be opened quickly. 

The question of an official U.S. presence in Hanoi had become 
more than a mechanism to hasten resolution of the POW/MIA 
issue. Thach, who was Vietnam’s leading proponent of rapproche- 
ment with the U.S., perceived the opening of a U.S. POW/MIA 
office in Hanoi as evidence of progress toward normalization of re- 
lations. 'V.'.:.',;; :v./ ’ . ; / ; y -.y- . ' V::/'. '• '. , ... ( 

Despite its Foreign Minister’s interest, Vietnam did not move 
quickly to ensure U.S. confidence that its POW/MIA team would 
have the access to documentary evidence required. Progress stalled 
over Vietnam’s insistence that U.S. access to military documents 
would compromise Vietnam's national security. Accordingly, only 
Vietnamese personnel would search the archives, after which they 
would share with the U.S. their summary notes of any information 
related to U.S. POW/MIA cases they discovered. This arrangement 
was not satisfactory to the U.S. 

In 1990, 17 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. 

1991: The pace 6f activity quickens 

In April 1991, Senator John McCain traveled to Vietnam for 
meetings with President Do Muoi and Foreign Minister Thach in 
an effort to advance the establishment of a U.S. POW/MIA office 
there. McCain sought Vietnam’s agreement to allow U.S. investiga- 
tors the kind of access to archival information which would meet 
both Vietnamese and U.S. concerns. McCain was also authorized by 
the Bush Administration to discuss in general terms a forthcoming 
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U.S. proposal for bilateral cooperation leading to the full normal- 
ization of relations, which came to be referred to informally as the 
“Road Map.” : 

Thach was initially reluctant to modify Vietnamese strictures on 
access to their archives, but near the end of their discussions 
Thach asked McCain to offer his assurances to Vessey that Ameri- 
can investigators would be granted the level of access that the U.S. 
had requested. • 

In April 1991, Assistant Secretary of State Solomon outlined to 
U.N. Ambassador Lang the United States’ road-map proposal for 
improved relations. In general terms, the Road Map provides in 
four phases for the normalization of economic and diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Vietnam conditioned on Viet- 
nam’s cooperation in the achievement and implementation of a set- 
tlement to the Cambodian civil war and the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American POW/MIAs. 855 .v, : ^ 

Vietnam never formally accepted nor rejected this outline of re- 
ciprocal steps toward full normalization of relations, although Viet- , 
namese officials have often expressed resentment at its terms. Nev- 
ei^eless, Vietnam appeani to recognize that U.S. terns for nor- 
malization are unlikely to be improved (from their perspective). 

Since the Road Map proposal was put forward, Vietnam has fully 
met the standard of cooperation requested with respect to the 
peace ~plan in Cambodia. Although serious problems exist with re- 
spect to the implementation of that plan, the responsibility for 
these problems does not rest with Vietnam. 

Vietnam’s cooperation on the POW/MIA issue over the last 20 
months is not as satisfactory as its constructive cooperation in the 
Cambodia settlement. However, when judged as a whole, the steps 
Hanoi has taken since April 1991 depict dramatic albeit irregular, 
progress in joint efforts to account for missing Americans. 

Unfortunately, the number of Americans accounted for has 
fallen dramatically during the same period. The impetus for Viet- 
nam’s cooperation has come from several sources. Vessey has pro- 
vided the Vietnamese with a respected and influential contact with 
the U.S. government. 

The Bush Administration’s Road Map establishes a clear 
linkage between increasing levels of Vietnamese cooperation 
■ and American responses. 

The disintegration of the Soviet empire has deprived Viet- 
nam of many external sources of economic assistance and polit- 
ical comfort. Vietnam’s relations with China, which have been 
tense traditionally, have worsened over territorial disputes. 
With its Soviet allies gone, Vietnam now lacks a counterweight 
to Chinese influence. 

The rapid economic growth of other Southeast Asian nations 
has given younger Vietnamese leaders a strong incentive to es- 
tablish their own contacts with the West. 

The formation of the Select Committee has demonstrated 
anew the high priority attached to POW/MIA issue by the 
American people and Government. 


•“ The road map remains classified. Vietnam has released iL 
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Obviously, the Committee does not know precisely how all of 
these matters have been factored into of the Viet- 

namese Government, but the overall trends offer hope for better 
- cooperation on POW/MIA" issues. - : : - 

Shortly after Solomon discussed the Road Map with Lang, 
Vessey led another U.S. delegation to Hanoi. In the course of their 
discussions, Thach reiterated Vietnam’s humanitarian purpose: an 
implicit, though not formal, rejection of the Road Map’s linkage of 
normalization to POW/MIA accounting. 

The most important accomplishment of the April 1991 Vessey 
trip was an agreement to establish a U.S. POW/MIA office in 
Hanoi. Although the office was originally intended to be tempo- 
rary, it remains in full operation today, staffed by the Joint Task 
Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA). The office, informally referred to 
as the “Ranch,” coordinates archival research, kelps to plan field 
investigations, and serves as a base of operations far Uve-sighting 
investigations. . 

Although establishment of the Ranch was a step forward in U.S.- 
Viethamese cooperation, U.S. investigators did not gain promised 
access to archival information on a timely or rejpilar basis for 
many months. In July 1991, prospects for farther cooperation ap- 
peared to suffer a setback when Thach was relieved of his ministe- 
rial portfolio and his seat in the Politburo. As previously observed, 
Thach was considered to be Vietnam’s leading senior advocate of 
better relations with the U.S. His removal was seeri by some ob- 
servers to be at least partly .attributable to dissatisfaction -jnside 
the Politburo with the pace of progress toward lifting the U.S. 
trade embargo against Vietnam. 

In August 1991, Vietnam’s Vice Foreign Minister Le Mai met 
with Solomon in Bangkok. Mai argued that Vietnam and the U.S. 
had resolved already the discrepancy cases, presumably clearing 
the way for rapid progress towards normal relations. Solomon re- 
sponded by suggesting that greater progress on these cases was still 
expected by the U.S. 

in September 1991, the United States announced a grant of $1.3 
million to assist the war-disabled in Vietnam. 



In October 1991, Vessey returned to Hanoi for a meeting with 
the newly-appointed Prime Minister, Vo Van Kiet, and newly-ap- 
pointed Foreijgn Minister, Nguyen Manh Cam. During the meeting, 
the Prime Minister pledged "unconditional cooperation" to resolve 
the POW/MIA issue, which gave U.S. officials encouragement that 
Vietnam had not forsaken such cooperation in the new internal po- 
litical environment in Hanoi. 

Also in October, Secretary Baker announced that the U.S. was 
prepared to take some steps toward normalization with Vietnam in 
light of Vietnam’s support for the Cambodia peace plan. In Decem- 
ber, the US'. Government lifted its ban on organized travel to Viet- 
nam by Americans and began implementing other steps within 
Phase I of the Road Map. <■ 

About this time, U.S. investigators in Vietnam received part of 
an 84-page military record documenting U.S. air losses in Military 
Region Four. The US. made frequent appeals for the rest of this 




turn over the complete document, but did not do so. 


In 1991, three sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. 

Admmtstmtion- and ■committeeefforts to eRcbunoge„coojKrar 

; ' ' ration-: 'p-' ' 

The Select Committee has worked closely: with the Executive 
Branch, and especially with Vessey, to encourage greater coopera- 
tion from Vietnam and the other countries of Southeast Asia. 
During 1992, a series, of high-level U.S. delegations traveled to the 
region for the purpose of demonstrating American interest and 
conveying specific U.S. requests. The continuing series of visits 
helped greatiy to maintain diplomatic pressure on the governments 
of the area and to see that assurances given one month were fol- 
lowed up the next r ' v. 

In Ja nuar y 1992 . General Vessey lead a milit a ry dele g ation to 
Hanoi for meetings with Foreign Minister Cam, and for the first 
time with Defense Minister Doan Khue. Additional meetings were 
held with vice ministers of the Interior and Defense ministries. 

Ite mission’s primary objectives were.Machieye access to archi- 
val information consistent with past Vietnamese assurances by se- 
curing Vietnamese permission to field multiple XJ.S. teams of archi- 
val researchers, and to establish a credible way to conduct live- 
sighting investigations on short notice. 

The results of the January mission were disappointing, with one 
exception: the long-delayed release by Vietnam to-the U,S. of the 
remainder of the 84-page anti-aircraft battery record of Military 
Region Four. However, the Vietnamese were unwilling to accede to 
U.S. requests for a live-sighting investigation agreement and a for- 
malized structure for archival research. 

According to senior members of the delegation, Vietnamese nego- 
tiators all seemed to speak from the same list of talking points. 
They agreed only to establish a point of contact to coordinate with 
the U.S. on live-sighting investigations; to strengthen existing 
measures for acquiring documentary information about POW/ 
MIAs; and to reconsider U.S. requests at a later meeting. 

Shortly after the Vessey delegation returned, the U.S. began con- 
sidering a higher profile delegation to Hanoi as a means of encour- 
aging Vietnam to accept Vessey’s proposals for live sighting inves- 
tigations and archival research. In March, a delegation headed by 
' Solomon traveled to Hanoi. 

The Solomon delegation found a much different attitude prevail- 
ing in Hanoi than that which Vessey had encountered in January. 
The causes for Hanoi’s change of heart are open to speculation; Ml 
that can be said with certainty is that, with surprising ease, the 
Solomon delegation was able to conclude agreements on the afore- 
mentioned proposals. The U.S. now had a very specific commitment 
on short-notices, live-sighting investigations, and a detailed- plan to 
provide the U.S. with access to Vietnam’6 war archives. 

One month later in April 1992, the Select Committee would test 
the sincerity of Vietnam’s commitments to Solomon, and, in some 
areas, expand those commitments. 



Oil April ■ 16^ iiv® in^i^bers of the Select Ctommittee--^enat6rs 
KenyrSmith^RobbrBrownand-Grassl^ 
mission to Southeast Asia. Members of the delegation spent three 
days in Vietnam. Their purpose was twofold: first, to obtain the 
necessary assurances of cooperation from senior Vietnamese lead- 
ers; and, second, to ensure that those guarantees of access would be 

carried out. , . 

The Senate delegation’s stay in Vietnam demonstrated both the 
significant progress that had been made on the POW/MIA issue as 
well as the formidable obstacles which still remained to obtaining 
the fullest: possible accounting for the 1,655 servicemen, lost in or 
over Vietnam. The senators arrived in Hanoi on April 21, shortly 
after .58 ^ 

tprs had arrived for the nineteenth “joint iteration” and Had divid- 
ed iiitp teams to Conduct 3Q days orexcavations investiga- 
tions in seven northern and central provinces in Vietnam. 



During meetings with numerous senior Vietnamese officials in 
Hanoi, the Senate delegated received assurances of continued coop- 
eration on the JPOW/MIA issue. Initial, meetings on April 21 with 
Foreign Minister Gam and Defense Minister Khue, while promising 
in^tone, did. h<^^eld spedfic pla^ te^dyance Vietnamese coopera- 
tion. Both ministers adamantly reasserted that there were no 
American prisoners of war in captivity or living freely in Vietnam. 

The senators repeatedly emphasized the importance of immedi- 
ate access to areas of live-sighting reports, access to war-time ar- 
chives and officials, better logistical support for joint investigative 
teams, and a resolution of the issue of warehousing remains. 

Senators also met with Interior Minister Bui Thien Ngo whose 
Ministry controls the Vietnamese prison system. Ngo promised co- 
operation in providing U.S. investigators access to prisons where 
Americans were alleged to be held after the Operation HOmeCOm- 


Other meetings with VNOSMP officials focused on the procedur- 
al and administrative difficulties U.S. investigators encountered in 
attempting to conduct thorough Uve-sighting and crash-site investi- 
gations. ’Die delegation also visited the Army war museum m 
Han oi where flight gear of downed American pilots is displayed. 

Generul Secretary^ ^ V “breakthrough ” guarantees 


Of great significance was the delegation’s meeting with 
ese Communist Party General Secretary Do Muoi and Interior Vice 
Minister Le Minh Huong, held on the morning of April 22. The 
senators received from the General Secretary direct guarantees 
that the delegation and JTF-FA personnel would have whatever 
access to places, persons and records they determined essential to 
resolving the POW/MIA issue in 1992. In fact, Do Muoi asked the 
delegation on three separate occasions to tell him exactly what the 
Select Committee expected from Vietnam to resolve the issue. 
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Do Muoi also agreed to grant U.S. investigative teams access to 
border sites in Laos through Vietnam if Lao officials agreed. And 
he steadfastly maintained that no American prisoners were kept 
after Operation Homecoming, and denied that' Vietnam had ever 
warehoused American remains. 

The use of U.S. helicopters in POW/MIA investigations was one 
concession which Do Muoi and other Vietnamese leaders were un- 
willing to make, citing the probable negative reaction of the Viet- 
namese people to the sight and sound of U.S. choppers as a reason 
for their refusal. ’•'Y;' 

Inspection of Thanh Liet Prison 

On April 21, the Senate delegation informed Vietnamese repre- 
sentatives that the senators wished to go to Thanh Iiet prison lo- 
cated about 20 kilometers south of Hanoi in the Thanh Liet dis- 
trict. Thanh Liet had been the detention site for about 10 Ameri- 
can POWs between 1968 and 1972, and had served as the location 
of three first-hand live-sighting reports .of alleged American POWs 
since 1984. U.S. investigators had been denied permission to inspect 
Thanh Liet several weeks earlier. 

On April 22, when the senators arrived at Thanh Liet Prison, 
their access initially was restricted by the camp commander to 
those areas where Americans were held during the war. Calls to 
the Foreign and Interior ministries by Vietnamese personnel ac- 
companying idle delegation won the delegation unrestricted-access 
to. all prison quarters. ■ T-, . . ;Y ! : ' r ■:% 

Although the delegation found no evidence of Americans being 
held at Thanh Liet in recent years, their inspection of the prison 
established a precedent for the conduct of similar short-notice in- 
spections by JTF-FA personnel. 

Ho Chi Minh City, Da Nang, and. Mekong Delta visits 

On the morning of April 23, Senators Kerry and Smith flew to 
the Mekong Delta; Senator Brown flew to Da Nang; and Senator 
Grassley met with Vietnamese officials in Ho Chi Minh City. 

Senator Grassley and Select Committee staff talked extensively 
to Bui Dac Cam, a Vietnamese official involved since 1975 in the 
search for American MIA remains. Cam acknowledged that it is a 
crime in Vietnam to file a false live-sighting report and attributed 
many of those reports to the rumors of a two-million dollars 
reward for a live American. The need for communication on live- 
sighting reports between Vietnamese and American live-sighting 
investigators was emphasized. 

Grassley later met with former Vietnamese “re-education camp” 
inmates, most of whom had been interned in North Vietnam for 
many years after the fall of Saigon. Several of the men said they 
had seen Marine Private Robert Garwood working in a re-educa- 
tion camp in North Vietnam. None reported seeing or hearing of 
any other Americans in detention camps after the war; 

During his visit to Da Nang, Brown met with the KGB station 
chief at the Russian Consulate in Da Nang. He had been in Viet- 
nam since 1972, and despite hearsay reports he had received, he 
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was convinced that there were no Americans presently held prison- 
er in Vietnam. 5 * 8 - 

Senators Kerry and Smith flew by helicopter to three sensitive 
military areas in southern Vietnam to further test. Vietnamese 
commitment to short-notice live-sighting investigations. The Sena- 
tors touched down on Phu Quoc Island, an active naval base; Dong 
-Tam, former headquarters of the U.S. 9th Infantry Division, and 
(^n Tho, a former U.S. Cobra helicopter base. 

At each site there was initial local resistance to the visit which 
in most cases was eventually overcome. The stops highlighted sev- 
eral of the procedural and administrative obstacles to be dealt with 
if U.S. investigations of live-sighting reports are to be effective and 
credible. ...v-'''- ' ;_y .v v 

The Senate delegation’s activities in Vietnam were successful in 
a number of respects. First, while Vietnamese leaders steadfastly 
denied holding any Americans after the war, they gave specific as- 
surances that Lt. Col. John Donovan, Chief of JTF-FA for Viet- 
nam, and his investigators would be given access to all the places, 
persons and records necessary to achieve the fullest possible ac- 
counting. The delation identified particular individuals which 
the Vietnamese should make available, records they should 
produce and places they must provide access to for the Select Com- 
mittee to report favorably on Vietnamese cooperation. 

Second, Senators had put Vietnam’s assurances to a vigorous 
test, particularly the short-notice, live-sighting investigations— 
more than previous delegations had attempted. . - - 

Third, the delegation identified some of the logistical problems 
which Vietnam must resolve to enable ILS. investigators to investi- 
gate live-sighting reports, examine crash sites and otherwise freely 
pursue evidence about the fate of our POW/MIAs. 

Recent developtnents ... 

In April, following the Senate delegation’s return the Bush Ad- 
ministration took the next reciprocal steps on the Road Map by al- 
lowing the commercial sale of certain products required to meet 
basic human needs, by easing restrictions on American non-govern- 
mental and non-profit groups working in Vietnam, and by agreeing 
to the establishment of telecommunications links between the U.S. 
and Vietnam. These steps were followed shortly by permission for 
Vietnamese-Americans to make direct money transfers to relatives 
in Vietnam. :'/> .W 

In July, the Select Committee’s staff director, Frances Zwenig, 
traveled to Southeast Asia to meet with Vietnamese and Lao offi- 
cials. The purposes of Zwenig’s trip to Vietnam were to impress 
upon Vietnamese officials the urgency of completing all current 
live-sighting investigations and to explore the possibility of holding 
an informal U.S./Vietnam hearing to discuss the status of unre- 

,#e A few days earlier, the former number-two Soviet diplomat in Hanoi had described to the 
delegation a 1985 directive by the Soviet leader to the 9 , dOO Soviet advisera then in Vietnam. 
Seeking improved relations with the U.S., Mikhail Gorbachev had ordered all Soviet advisers to 
search for signs of living Americans— in captivity or living freely— in Vietnam. They found 
none, the diplomat said. It was the first time the extent of the Soviet presence was acknowl- 
edged. .. : -■ / 
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solved discrepancy wises. Her visit to Vietnam coincided with JTF- 
FA Commander Maj. Gen. Thomas Needham’s trip to the area. 

Zwenig’s discussions with Vice Foreign Minister Le Mai yielded 
Vietnam’s agreement to an expedited schedule for inve^atiohs of 
prisons and military facilities on a priority list at DIA’s detach- 
ment in Bangkok (Stony Beach). Further, Vietnam agreed to add a 
second investigator to its live-sighting team. 

During this period, the U.S. was beginning to receive significant 
amounts of information from Vietnamese archives thro ugh the 
work of an American, Mr. Ted Schweitzer, who had been granted 
access to these records by the Government of Vietnam. According- 
ly, on October 8, Acting Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger 
and Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney met with Vietnam’s For- 
eign Minister Nguyen Man Cam, and the Director of the Americas 
Department, Le Bang, to discuss th e in f ormation which the U.S. 
hadbeen^ an aigiramentt^ 

access to this type of information. . 

Vietnam responded by inviting Vessey to Hanoi. Vessey departed 
for Hanoi on October 15; included in his delegation, at the request 
of President Bush, was Seled (Xmmttee member Senator 

McCain carried with him to Vietnam a letter from Chairman 
Kerry, encouraging and authorizing McCain’s participation in the 
Vessey delegation. 

The delegation arrived in Hanoi on October 17. In the first 
-formal meeting on the following day, Vice Foreign Minister Le Mai 
led Vietnam’s negotiators: Shortly before the meeting began, 
Vessey and McCain had an informal discussion with Mai, during 
which Mai indicated that the U.S. would receive the agreements 
we sought. 

Progress in achieving U.S. objectives in the meeting proceeded so 
rapidly that the negotiations adjourned in considerably less time 
than anticipated by the delegation. Mai explained that the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam was currently collecting widely dispersed docu- 
mentary evidence showing the fates of American POW/MIAs into 
Vietnam’s military archives, where it would all be made a vaila ble 
to U.S. investigators, and that Vietnam would sign an agreement 
to that effect before the delegation departed for the U.S. 

Vessey then suggested that the delegations divide into teams to 
draft the formal agreement for access to this information and a 
memorandum of understanding detailing the mechanisms for that 
access. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ken Quinn led the 
team drafting the formal agreement, and Needham led the team to 
draft the memorandum of understanding. All U.S. personnel in- 
volved in the initial negotiations, and in the subsequent drafting 
sessions remarked on the relative ease with which the agreements 
were concluded. 

The delegation departed Vietnam on October 19. Upon their 
return to the United States, Vessey and McCain characterized the 
agreements as a “breakthrough” that had established finally the 
mechanism through which the United States could receive the full- 
est possible accounting for our POW/MIAs. In a Rose Garden cere- 
mony a few days later, President Bush also hailed the agreements 
as a "breakthrough.” 



A Senate delegation returned to Vietnam in November 1992 to 
follow up on Vessey’s accomplishments of the month before and to 
push for further cooperation. The delegation’s primary objectives 

To accelerate the pace ,of joint Anierican-Vietnatriese investi- 

■- gations of live sighting reports; 

To press for specific answers to questions raised by the most 
troubling of the remaining discrepancy cases; . ■/ , 

To expand research capabilities within the archives of Viet- 
nam’s military museums; 

To obtain access to Vietnamese veterans of the war, for the 
purpose of taking oral histories; and 

To push for the repatriation of remains held by private indi- 
viduals throughout Vietnam. 

Senators Kerry, Daschle and Brown held three days of meetings 
in Hanoi with President Le Due Anh, Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Manh Cam and other officials of the Defense and Foreign Minis- 
tries, including working-level officials of the VNOSMP. Kerry de- 
livered a letter from President Bush to President Anh encouraging 
Vietham -to continue to increase its level of cooperation on the 
POW/MIA issue. 

The delegation made great progress in the area of live-sighting 
investigations. As discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4, the 
members of the delegation personally conducted investigations of 
six high-priority live-sighting reports and won assurances that 
American officials stationed in Vietnam, would be permitted to con- 
duct investigations of ah of the remaining priority live-sighting re- 
ports by Dec. 10, 1992. 

The members of the delegation also asked the Vietnamese hard 
questions about specific discrepancy cases in which it appeared 
most likely that the Vietnamese could provide information. In two 
meetings with officials of VNOSMP, the Senators discussed the fac- 
tual details of several discrepancy cases and learned of archival, 
anecdotal and other information known by the Vietnamese about 
the fat of unaccounted-for Americans. Similar meetings at the 
working level are to continue. 

The delegation stressed the great importance that the United 
States places upon access to Vietnam's war archives. Photographs, 
documents, artifacts and other materials already have provided an- 
swers to questions which have lingered for more than 20 years in a 
small number of discrepancy cases, and the Committee expects that 
more answers will be forthcoming as U.S. officials gain access to 
the wealth of information that exists within Vietnam’s archives. In 
response to delegation requests, the Vietnamese promised to open 
new archival research offices in Da Nang and Ho Chi Minh City, in 
addition to the office already open in Hanoi. 

The delegation also sought and obtained a promise from the Viet- 
namese Government to make Vietnamese veterans of the war 
available to American investigators for the taking of oral histories. 
Both sides recognized that Vietnamese soldiers have an enormous 
amount of information about individual battles and other incidents 
which will complement archival information as it is uncovered. 
The Committee expects that oral histories obtained from Vietnam- 



ese veterans will answer many outstanding questions about what 
happened to unaccounted-for servicemen. 

Finally, the delegation pressed the Vietnamese on the subject of 
remains. The Vietnamese assured the Senators that, the Govern- 
ment was not holding any American remains and promised to take 
actions to encourage private citizens who might be holding remains 
to turn them in for repatriation to the U.S. 

Committee hearings . 7 

During its final public hearing, on Dec. 4, 1992, the Select Com- 
mittee reviewed the status of progress in securing cooperation from 
Vietnam. Vessey testified that: 

That long-sought agreement to get at the Vietnamese 
war-time archival material puts in place what I believe to 

_ be the Jast piece of procedural machinery that, we needed . . 

to get to the fullest possible accounting... 

I beheve we now nave in place the necessary agreements 
with the Vietnamese Government. We have correctly orga- 
nized within our own Government. We have competent 
people working on the inatter. But again I say there is a"-"' 
lot of work ahead. And a lot of cooperation will be re- 
quired on both sides if we’re to get the answers we 
; seek. 557 • ; : .V- .■ 

Needham, head of the JTF-FA, told the Committee that: 

In the last year, the cooperation in Vietnam has been __ 
/'v steadily improving . . . 7 ?^ 

Recently, with the visits of General Vessey and Senator 
McCain, and your Committee, there’s been some dramatic 
improvements.;'''. 

I think the Vietnamese could still do more, but right 
now we see cooperation getting better and better every day ‘ 
at the central level, m the field level, cooperation is 
mixed. In some provinces, its better than others. In some 
areas, it depends on the central government team leader 
or the local officials as to whether it’s up or down. We are 
still, across the board, seeing better improvement . . . 558 

A long-standing issue in U.S.-Vietnamese relations concerns the 
possibility that the Government of Vietnam has stockpiled the re- 
mains of American servicemen to be doled out at politically con- 
venient times and, if so, whether that stockpile has by now been 
depleted. On this point, Vessey testified: 

. the number of remains that some people expect to 
be in storage is too high. It doesn’t stand the sensibility 
check . . . we don’t know whether they hold remains or 
not. 558 /yV. ■ i;. 

' Needham testified: ’ , 

I just don’t know the answer on remains. I do know that 
there are many remains being held by private citizens and 

“ 7 Vessey testimony, Dec: 4, 1992 

iM Needham testimony, Dec. 4, 1992. 

“•Ibid. 



^re£^ed:; that with the Vietnamese, because it’s 
against their law. They tell me that they are trying to find 
a way to solve that problem . . . : ■ * 

d that -there are some remains being held by 

16 local district All H: Villa CTO nil 1 • 


i ttc T • T ; ■ r 7 ^ owiup i cmains oeing -neia bv 

® nd officials > 811 of this in hopes 

_that there wiU be some monetary reward at some point .* 60 

fi^ T ^ aniett 86 ’ JTF “^ A s negotiations assistance officer, testi- 

There certainly was a warehouse in the Hanoi area at 

1979 t T^ e |^^R !iT rtiC - ian n” 1 think ’ he defected in 
JKiSLSfW fe* Congress that he processed some 
452 remains. Kie Vietnamese were confronted with that 
^onnafaom The ? denied it. They indicated that they 
though the mortician was fabricating. 

ic.r,?f+£Sf provided about seven-differ- 

verified™* ° f u ^“®^ on - ^ six of those have been 

, The Vietnamese, I believe, came to the conclusion that 
~Lr e +K co ^®nll^b tbe man was teUing_the . truth. 

r mce w 16 mortician gave his testimony, they have re- 
, binied to us approximately iSQ r emains , 
r Approximately 260-269 remains have now been identi- 
fied, and that indicates to me (that) . . . they’re telling us 
v- Jb®* we have given you dhose remains back and the ware- 
house here in Hanoi is empty . 56 \ _ ~ 

^ r 8 ^x ?t i ve ° n issue of cooperation and ac- 
—ai ? was presented to ^ Committee by Schweitzer, an in- 

18 ??e employed by the DoD and who played a major 

he hS K^nrif ‘ a ? ess to Vi ® toam ’ s military archives, where 
he had been working for more than a year first as a private re- 

sSnfschW^ ^^ a ?° n for a book and then as a DoD con- 

that a great deal of evidence and informa- 
tion concerning lost Americans is in the hands of private Vietnam- 

fcfcnm^ 8 ’ bU j ^yhose citizens have lacked a strong incentive 
J® In Schweitzer s opinion, Vietnamese citizens will 

hhe!y to re^ond to appeals for information from the cen- 
^al^government m Hanoi and from the U S. if they see the U S. 
beginning to act more favorably towards Vietnam. 

S^weitzer also questioned the degree to which the central Gov- 

Md 

There were orders from Hanoi throughout the war that 
2 who was captured or any American who 

was killed, there was to be a complete report mad* and 
® ut m the heat of battle in the war . . . a 
l^of toes these rerorts just didn’t get made. Sometimes 
get ? ad ® rnid.they didn’t arrive in Hanoi . . . one 
specific ^as^ I was told about a report was made and then 
before the group taking the report back to Hanoi could get 


•"Ibid. 

*V Bell testimony, Dec; 4, 1992. 
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there, they were all killed in a bombing attack. So that 
: report never made it. y- 

Another case* a Navy .flyer who. was shot down, his air- 
plane crashed in the sea. The Vietnamese went out with a 
boat and they actually pulled up the airplane, got it, got 
the pilot and buried him on the beach. The Very next day, 
a bomb struck right on top of that pilot’s grave where they 
buried him and absolutely nothing is left; Even though 
they had remains and pictures the remains are now com- 
pletely unrecoverable. . . 

Schweitzer also had sdjne provocative observations about the 
slowness in getting answers from Vietnam about some of our miss- 
ing servicemen: 

...... ..The methods employed by the U.S. side in searching-for - 

MIAs were basically unsound. The U.S. would provide the 
Vietnamese leadership with a list of names of massing 
Americans and expect the Vietnamese to come up with in- 
1... formation on them. The Vietnamese leadership had no - 
idea how to approach this problem. . . . ^ ; ^ 

The Vietnamese archive system, such as it is, is not ar- 
ranged by name, but rather by date and location of inci- 
dent. Thus, if the U.S. side had requested a search of the 
Vietnamese archives by date and location of shootdown, 
many pilots would have been found, whereas a search by ~ 
name would yield nothing . . . .w ; v 

Another factor delaying the process is the U.S. side’s 
failure to show any interest whatsoever in Vietnam’s own 
300,000 MIAs . . . 

Further, there is almost a religious resistance among the 
official and unofficial POW/MIA community and the U.S. 
against any serious scholarly research on dead MIAs . . I 
personally spent tens of thousands of dollars, and nearly 
three years of my life, trying to get someone, anyone, to 
believe me that there was a mountain of information on 
dead Americans in Hanoi .. . 

December 199&: Reny-Smith trip 

Senators Kerry and Smith returned to Hanoi on Dec. 17-18, 1992 
for a final series of meetings with Vietnamese officials. The visit 
followed closely an announcement by President Bush that author- 
ized American companies to open offices in Vietnam and to sign 
conditional contracts there; contracts would become effective upon 
the lifting of the economic embargo. 

The delegation met in Hanoi with President Le Due Anh, Gener- 
al Secretary Do Muoi, Foreign Minister Cam and several high- 
ranking officials of the general Political directorate of the Ministry 
of Defense. The purpose of the delegation’s visit was to press the 
Vietnamese officials one final time to cooperate fully with U.S. ef- 
forts to resolve the POW/MIA issue by providing access to every 
source of POW/MIA-related information in Vietnam. The Vietnam- 
ese officials responded with promises of full cooperation and open- 
ness. 7: 



In a written memorandum presented to Senators Kerry and 
Smith at the conclusion of the visit, the Vietnamese offi cials de- 

.. scribed.six.new or expanded areas.of.cooperation,.promising.to: 

• Make available to U.S. investigators all POW/MIA-related 
documents, files and other information, including documents in 
the custody of the General Political Directorate of the Ministry 
of Defense, the successor to the Enemy Proselytizing Division 
and reputed to be Vietnam's most hard-line Communist bas- 
tion: its war-time archives include debriefing records of U.S. 
POWs and other documents which the Select Committee ex- 
pects will shed light on the fates of many unaccounted-for serv- 
icemen. The Vietnamese also promised to U.S. investigators all 
POW/MIA-related information received from the possession of 
private citizens. . > : 

4 -Search their files for-information relating to the capture or 
loss of U.S. personnel along the Ho Chi Minh Trail and else- 
where in Laos and to coordinate this research with their Lao 
, counterparts. ' 

~~~ Strengthen the operations of the VNOSMP by adding senior 

personnel from other ministries of the government. 

Grant amnesty for private citizens who turn in remains of 
U S. servicemen. It is illegal in Vietnam for private citizens to 
hold remains, and Vietnamese officials believe that many pri- 
vate citizens who are holding remains have been reluctant to 
turn them in for fear of prosecution. The~amnesty program is 
expected to result in the repatriation of many sets of remains. 

Permit American "MIA families” and veterans to visit Viet- 
nam to participate in the process of obtaining the fullest possi- 
ble accounting. 562 - 

The Vietnamese also reaffirmed their on-going efforts to assist 
U.S. investigators in following up on all remaining unresolved live- 
sighting reports. By the end of December 1992, Vietnamese officials 
will have assisted in 65 live-sighting investigations in Vietnam. 

Kerry and Smith both expressed satisfaction with the progress 
made on this final trip. All of these promises will require the coop- 
eration of numerous officials at all levels of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, and many initiatives will take time to complete. If Viet- 
nam’s Government follows through on its assurances and provides 
access to all of the information and materials it has promised, 
there will be little more Vietnam could be asked to do to assi st in 
accounting for missing Americans. 

. ''5'; Laos . ■' ;£•; i ■; ’>?■ 

U.S. efforts to obtain information from Lao authorities have been 
complicated by the facts that Laos was not a party to the Paris 
Peace Accords and the United States was not a party to the 1973 
Laos cease-fire agreement that pledged all sides to return captive 
personnel. In addition, the DoD estimates that at least 75 percent 
of the Americans missing in Laos were lost in areas controlled at 
the time by North Vietnamese armed forces, generally in eastern 
Laos along the border with Vietnam and near the Ho Chi Minh 


Memorandum, Dec. 18, 1992 



Trail. Although the quality of information and record-keeping in 
Laos is low. there is reason to believe that North Vietnamese mili- 
tary wer e instructed to recover and record a ll they could ah njit 
downed U.S. aircraft. Thus, efforts to account for these Americans 
require a tri-lateral effort, involving not only the U.S. and Laos, 
but Vietnam, as well. '’v ; : ‘ S': ; \ ’ 

The current leaders of Laos, who are successors to the Pathet 
Lao guerrillas who contended for power during the war, may have 
some information concerning missing Americans that they have 
not yet shared. In general, Lao leaders have been far more reluc- 
tant than the Vietnamese to grant U.S. access to their territory to 
conduct live-sighting investigations and inspect crash sights. The 
atmosphere has improved in recent months, however, and negotia- 
tions are on-going for the establishment of a permanent POW/MIA 
investigation office in Vientiane, -the capital. 

During the Senate delegation’s trip to Southeast Asia in Novem- 
ber 1992, Senators Kerry and Daschle flew to Vientiane for meet- 
ings with Foreign Minister Phoun Sipaseuth and Vice Foreign Min- 
ister Soubanh Srithirath. The Senators reported: to the Lao officials 
on the agreements that had been made in Vietnam and pressed the 
Lao officials to show a similar level of cooperation. Specifically, 
they asked Laos: 

To permit the U.S. to have a full-time, live-sighting investi- 
gator stationed in Laos, \ _ .-V . ■ ■; _ 

‘ To permit U.S. crash and" grave-site -investigation teams to 
use Lao-Americans as translators during their investigations, 

To open the Laos Government’s archives to U.S’ investiga- 
; : tote, : - ^-V-v : 

To loosen restrictions imposed on U.S. investigative teams 
operating in Laos. 

During the Committee’s public hearing Dec. 4, 1992, Vessey testi- 
fied: . 1 . 

Personally, I think more answers are deserved from the 
present Laotian Government than we are getting. I think 
that they need to be continually pressured for more an- 
swers. V ; :,r ’X " h 

• Secondly, there’s another good reason that the account- . 
ihg will not be as good from Laos as it was or as it is likely 
to be from Vietnam. You’ve flown over the area. It’s very 
rugged terrain, but the other thing is it is very sparsely 
populated. Compared to Vietnam, which is quite heavily 
populated, Laos is very sparsely populated. The second 
thing is that Laos is not as homogeneous a nation as is 
Vietnam. It’s tribal ethnic groups that are split up in vari- 
ous places, the communication during war-time was miser- 
able, and I doubt that it’s much better today. 

All that contributes to it, but I think more answers are 
deserved. 863 

Later, Bill Gadoury, a casualty officer working at Stony Beach, 
testified: 


Vessey testimony. Dec. 4. 1992. 
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^ './,. starting in 1985, 1 personally have seen a dramatic 
change inihe level of cooperation that we get fa the field 

; - .P^I^nly . it ,s . not. anywhere near where we ! d like to 

have it in terms of being able to field multiple teams and 
things of mat nature, but just recalling back to my first 
tield operations in Laos, just to show the contrast of where 
we were then and where we are now . V \ i 
_ In February. of 1986, we went on our first excavation in 
bavannakhet Province. And our team went into Savannak- 
net ... and we had to spend the night because the land- 
ing site wasn t prepared. We were put up in a hotel. Thev 
put armed guards outside the door and they advised us not 
to go walking around. 

More recently, on the operation I came back from a few 

the area . . . to address the cases that we had agreed upon 
before going out to the field. The Lao were very coopera- 
tive . ... 564 ' . 

- The Committee; believes that, in general, cooperation from Laos 
has been ^disappointing over the years. Moreover, the Committee 
notes that the Lace Government has permitted only a handful of 
live-sighting mvestigatioiis in the field and to date, U.S. investiga- 
tors have not visited any detention camps in Laos. Ibe Committee 
concurs with Gen. Vesseythat more answers are deserved. 

Cambodia was not a party to the Paris Peace Accords and no sep- 
arate agreement on repatriation was reached in the aftermath of 
the war. The recovery of American POWs or remains in Cambodia 
was made virtually impossible after 1975, when the Khmer Rouge 
seized power and embarked on a bloody reign of terror directed at 
tambodians and foreigners alike that left a million people— out of 
a^t^populafion of seven million^ead- Throughout much of the 
past 20 yeare, the U S. has had either difficult or non-existent dip- 
lomatic contacts with the Cambodian Government. The years of 
struggle and ^chaos leave little hope that documents or records have 
survived that would reveal additional information about U.S. per- 
sonnel. 

As in Laos, however, most of the Americans unaccounted for in 
Cambodia were lost near the border with Vietnam in areas where 
North Vietnamese forces dominated. Thus, the best potential 
sources of documentary information concerning those lost in Cam- 
bria may be in Hanoi, not in Phnom Penh. 

Tne present government of war-ravaged Cambodia cannot be ex- 
pected to possess documentary information relevant to the fate of 
missing American servicemen. Although the government has ex- 
pressed its willingness to cooperate fully with the U.S. in efforts to 
resolve discrepancy cases, and has taken nearly eveiy step request- 
f“..y U-S. investigators— -including granting permission to fly US. 
helicopters around the country — the Government is unable to guar- 
antee security m areas controlled by Khmer Rouge guerrillas. 

Gadoury testimony, Dec. 4» 1992 



Chapter 9: Information from Russia, North Korea and China 

background / 

“" THe lC^pnttllie’s manSafe^from lHe^SCTatr“encto^a^a~a 
review of the fate of Americans still listed as missing from World 
War II, the Korean War and the Cold War. 565 Accordingly, the 
Committee has conducted and investigation of reports that unack- 
nowledged U.S. prisoners had been held by Soviet, Chinese and 
North Korean officials during and after one or more of these con- 
flicts, and that U.S. prisoners might have been transferred to the 
Soviet Union during the war in Vietnam. 

U.S.-Russia Joint Commission on POW/MIA Affairs 

The disintegration of the former Soviet Union and the establish- 
ment of a democratic government in Russia . have created new pos- 
sibilities for investigating reports concerning U.S. POWs. In mid- 
February, 1992, Sen. John Kerry and Sen. Bob Smith met with 
Russian officials in Moscow to discuss the prospects for cooperation 
on this issue. This visit laid the groundwork for the creation on 
March 26, 1992 of the U.S.-Russian Joint Commission for POW/ 
MIA Affairs (Commission) under the leadership of Col. Dmitri Vol- 
kogonov and former U.S. Ambassador of the Soviet Union, Mal- 
colm Toon. Sen. Kerry and Sen. Smith were designated as repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Senate and the Commission. - 

The objectives of the Commission are (1) to obtain access to 
people and documents in Russia that could shed light on the fate of 
U.S. servicemen missing from World War II, and Cold War, the 
Korean War and the war in Vietnam; (2) to pursue all reports al- 
leging the presence of U.S. POW/MIAs in the former Soviet Union 
and assist in facilitating their repatriation if they desire; and (3) to 
establish a mechanism by which remains identified as American 
can be returned to the United States. 

A full description of the activities of the Commission may be 
found in Section 3 of this Chapter, 

v- Task Force Russia 

An organization had to be created to convert the Commission’s 
policy objectives into action. The Secretary of Defense directed the 
Secretary of the Army to form such an organization. The Army re- 
called from retirement Maj. Gen. Bernard Loeffke to be the direc- 
tor, Task Force Russia (TFR); the deputy director is Col. Stuart 
Herrington, USA, a career intelligence officer. 

The responsibilities of the Task Force are to acquire and analyze 
data provided by the Commission. In Moscow, archivists, historians, 
and an interpreter were assigned to pursue leads concerning U.S. 
POWs through interviews and access to archival records. Staff in 
Washington, DC were assigned to translate, analyze and compare 
the new information with information in existing U.S. databases, 
and to assess its value and reliability before releasing it to family 


m In this chapter, the term “POW” is sometimes used to include American airmen downed 
in the former Soviet Union during the Cfold War. 



members through DOD casualty affairs offices. In all, Task Force 
°f Persons, including seven in Moscow. 

The close coordination between the committee and the U.S. Dele- 

enhanced ^through-th^di^^Iifflioir 
established between the Committee staff and TFR resulting from 
the assignment of a Committee investigator, A1 Graham, to the 
Task Force element in Moscow. 

A more detailed description of the organization and activities of 
Task Force Russia may be found in Section 3 of this Chapter. 

. / Investigation in progress ■ r- 

While substantial progress has been made, the investigation re- 
mains incomplete. The reasons for this include the relatively brief 
duration of the life of the Committee; the voluminous nature of the 
materials stored in Russia; logistical impediments to reviewing ma- 
tenalsmeld Mroad; and limited cooperation on the part of individ- 
ual officers in Russia assigned to work with the Commission and 
the Committee. 

The difficulty in reaching a firm judgment based on current in- 
formation is lUustrated by the present status of data regarding the 
e,177 Americans still listed as missing from the Korean War. Of 
that number, the U S. Government has information that 2,177 
people died m POW camps; 293 were missing in action at sea; 412 
died ui aircraft incidents over North Korea; approximately 300 
xT er f,.“S- ne d W abandoned graves in United Nations cemeteries in 
-North Korea; and another 576 were buried in isolated, unidentified 
graves. This leaves more than 4,600 soldiers who did not return 
who could be, as RAND researcher Paul Cole put it, “anywhere [in 
North Korea] , . . literally, anywhere.” 666 Further complicating 
the anthinetic is the uncorroborated testimony of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Phillip Corso, who was posted at the National Security Council 
the E^^hower Administration, that at least 900 U.S. 
POWs were taken to the Soviet Union from North Korea.* 67 
.- Although finn conclusions remain elusive, some progress on the 
issue of U.S. POWs in the former Soviet Union has been made. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin has stated that some Americans 
were imprisoned in the former Soviet Union after World War II, 
that a small number of U.S, prisoners were interrogated by the So- 
yiexs during the Korean War, and that approximately a dozen U.S. 
airmen were captured and imprisoned during the Cold War period. 
The Russian Government has stated, however, that there are no 

t^. enc: SP s now being held in the former Soviet Union against 
their will. & 

Based on the research to date, the Committee cannot make defin- 
itive judgments that go beyond what the Russian Government has 
stated iS g the case. Reports alleging the transfer of prisoners to 
Soviet soil during the Korean and Vietnam conflicts remain under 
investigation, as do the specific circumstances of Cold War shoot- 
dowis. Large quantities of archival material remain to be exam- 
med; and many potential sources of first-hand information have 
not yet been interviewed. 

hearing*. November 10, 1992. 

‘•’Comaitteiheiriiigs, 11/11/92, 
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The Committee recommends that the U.S. continue to attach a 
high priority to cooperation with the Russian Government in ef- 
forts to resolve the fate of missing A mericans. E ffor ts t o obtain c o- 
operation from the Governments of China and North Korea should 
also continue. ; ; ,YYY. Y 

; COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

The Committee held public hearings on this subject on November 
10 and 11, 1992. The first day featured testimony from, eight wit- 
nesses: Y • , - V .Y ■ : Y;: . Y-' ■' Y Y’:.' V Y Y Y-. '• 

Alan C. Ptak, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
... POW/MIA Affairs; 

Dr. Paul Cole, researcher for RAND corporation; 

Capt. John P. Gay, USN, director of the Asia/Pacific Divi- 
siOn, Joint Chiefs of-Staff;- - — — - — - — - - - 

Lt. Col. Phillip Corso (USA, Ret.), of the National Security 
Council staff under President Eisenhower; 

Serban Oprica, a former Rumanian engineer, now an Ameri- 
can citizen, who served in-North Korea;— — 

Col. Delk Simpson, former U.S. military attache in Hong 
Kong; and 

Steve Kiba, a POW from Korea held in China. 

The second day of hearings, November 11, featured testimony 
from an additional twelve witnesses: : ■ Y- : 

Richard Boylan, archivist at the National Archives; : 

James Sanders, co-author of Soldiers ofMisfortuhe; 

John tyLG. Brown, author of Moscow Bound (unpublished 
manuscript’); 

Thomas Ashworth, researcher, author, and speaker on 

, POW/MIA issues; 

Col. Gen.. Dmitri Volkogonov (ret.), military adviser to Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin and Co-Chairman of the U.S.- Russian Joint 
Commission; 

Richard D. Kauzlarich, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs and member of the Joint Commis- 
sion; Y;, . YY ,y ; - yYyYY- ■ .-■-■•v-'/ 

Gen. Bernard Loeffke, USA, director, Task Force Russia; 

Albert Graham, the Committee investigator posted to 
Moscow; 

Dolores Alfond, the chairperson for the National Alliance of 

Robert Duams, the brother of a soldier lost in Korea; 

Bruce W. Sanderson, whose father was lost in a Cold War 
■ Y shootdown; ; : : Y.Y YCY /Y 

Jane Reynolds Howard, whose husband suffered a similar 
fate; and .... . : , . Y Y YY. ■,*<;. Y-Y r- 

Gregg Skavinski, the nephew of Master Sergeant William R. 
Homer, a member of the crew of a USAF RB 29 shot down by 
a Soviet Air Force MIG-15 over the Sea of Japan in 1952. 

These witnesses provided the Committee with a wide spectrum of 
sometimes irreconcilable viewpoints concerning Americans missing 
from World War II, the Cold War, Korea and Indochina, and on 
Soviet involvement with American POWs in these conflicts. 
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1992> tb ® Committee received testimony from 
-?pn^£^vrv^' k0 - 0 ^ 

dent Boris Yeltsin and co-chairman of the Commission. 

that e ^nSlf 3 F eIi “jnary statement which noted 

:® B lle an Bcmet leaders from Khrushchev to Gorbachev said 
Aat this problem did not exist, the new democratic government of 
Russia has said that the problem of U.S. PO^ in Ru^f^kFexist 

Gea Volkogpnow stated that he hS 
T lth P j^ de x n ^ ^?“ 51ri on the eye of his departure for 
XWu’ “A* 1 ”* President Yeltsin wished to present the Com- 
mittee with a statement. That statement follows: 

e? J he f i ?u fer ^ ernn ? e 5 tal commission established by deci ^ 
sion of the U.S. and Russian presidents for the purpose of 
4etermimM ..fee„fate -nf—jtanericah- citizens missing in ' : 
:jSl“ Wff“: W».n a.d.ter is SSJJ 

kS k! Russian-U.S. relations. The commission is 
Toon®' by Colonel General Volkogonov and Ambassador 

a ^Bprt period of time the commission has done a 
great deal of work in studying Russia’s enormous state and 
agency archives, including those that had been closed to 
the public until recently, from the ministryof security, the 
of defense, the foreign intelligence service, the 
affairs, the foreign ministry, and mili . 

It has questioned dozens of participants and witnesses of 
the events myohnng American citizens on the territory of 
the former USSR. During the plenary meetings held in 
March, May, and September of this year, the U.S side was 
given documents on American citizens who found them- 

??ar e i^w t0ry former USSR in World War 
11 and the Cold War period, and some documents that con- 
tained information, on several U.S. citizens who had been 
taken prisoner during the Korean and Vietnam Wars. 

, Aft® c 9 mmi ssion has found evidence of American citizens 
staying in camps and prisons of the former USSR, and dis- 

°f s pme of them being summarily 
executed by the Stalin regime and in a number of cases 
being forced to renounce their U.S. citizenship. Some of 
stij reside on the territory of the former Soviet 
union. Tiieir names and addresses have been identified 
and communicated to the U.S. side. 

A nunibcr of former U.S. citizens have stayed in Russia 
voluntarily after World War II and still reside here. Of 
S!’ 2L * ^“o^o Russia they have the right to 

llves themselves, all their rights are 

fn^, a fv, result * he work done, one may conclude that 
wnfLt^ e * are -* n ° A ? 1 n nc P n citizens -held against their 

Qf Ru ^ a i«owever, all the questions 
oL v “ f V y ans * er ?d. There are cases that still re- 
quire additional examination. For my part, as Russia ’s 



president, I express the hope that the Joint Russian-Amer- 
lcan Commission its work and that it will be 

able to find answers to the. outstanding questions. 

—-Gerir-yplkogon 

Russians fully understand the moral significance of the 
possibility that Americans might still be living on the territory of 
the former Soviet Unionv Second; the issue is of significance in 
Russia because for many decades, human lives and individuals 
were considered nothing more than statistical data in the Soviet 
Union. Accordm search to determine the fact of Americans 
missing in action in the former Soviet Union is an example to the 
Russians of how the government needs to be concerned with the 
fate of individuals, and thus the ^ has enormous humanitarian, 
legal significance for Russia. Third, conditions in Russia 
are difficult, and the issue of whether or hot reform will continue 
™ Russiarreihainr u^^ 

should recojmize the significance of the fact that the Russian gov- 
ernment and President Yeltsin are paying such close attention to 
the issue. • v. 7' 

: Ih Ws-written^ ^statement; Genr^ 

sions of the investigations conducted by the Joint Commission to 

•date:/:-7^7^: .* 7V, -■ 

, 1. N[b US. citizens are current^ 
the territory of the former USSR. The conclusion is based 
on a thorough analysis of all archival., documents^ inter- 
views with witnesses, and o^^ of possible 

American housing sites. 

?* 4“ Sr? u P f 3 ® Americans is living in Russia as either po- 
litical refugees from the USSR period or individuals volun- 
tarily remaining in Russia. A list of these individuals as 
well as their addresses, and ah agreement to meet with 
representatives of the American contingent of the Commis- 
sion have been obtained and the Russian side is prepared 
to provide this list. In addition, one American, Marcus Lee, 
a Florida businessman, was arrested in Moscow in the 
spring of 1992 and is currently being detained at Lefortovo 
prfeon^charged vdth attempted export of contraband icons. 

3* Thousands of American citizens traveled overland 
across the former USSR beginning with the Second World 
l r t> j e majority of these were Americans liberated by 
the^Red Army from Nazi camps and subsequently repatri- 
ated (22,454). The second major group consisted of Ameri- 
can pilots forced to land within the USSR and interned 
here (730), There were also several dozen individuals who 
were detained in Germany, in Austria, in the USSR and 
other socialist nations for “espionage” as well as a few 
P£ota froin American aircraft shot down over the USSR. 

The Commission has succeeded in accounting for virtually 
all of: these individuals. The Russians are convinced that 
■ they are not presently located . (with the exception of those 
who have died) within the territory of the USSR. 

4. The Russians were successful in identifying the burial 
sites of virtually all U.S. citizens who died in the USSR 
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d ™ n f. ‘Je S ec° n ^ World War, with the exception of a few y 
wlio died en route to °r in prison-of-war camps or those 
in mass graves. The Russians intend to continue 
% ir to identify the remaining burial sites of U.S 
citizens in these areas. - v 

5. The Russians were less successful in obtaining infor- 
mation on U.S. citizens missing during the Vietnam or 
■r ife 8 ": Wars (j events taking place outside the Soviet 
KnrAnn documents were located concerning the 
Korean War, including mfornfetion on the numbers of 
, pnsoner-of-war camps for Americans in Korea; their loca- 
tion; and, the number of prisoners housed in these camps 
Some interrogation materials and fragmentary evidence 

captured in Korea were found. 
Unfortimateiy, virtually nothing has been found to date on 

:r 

the Vietnam War to date relate to the fate of nine Amen- 
can deserters sent bvthe KGB to the USSR and on to neu- 
tral countries. The Russians have not been successful in : 

- - recovering anything new dr significant ffom conversations r: 
° r / y ^ t ?? s8es 0r Participants in these events. 
ttc M have appreciated the assistance of the 

U.o. side of the Commission for its willingness to provide 
assistance in searching for Russian prisoners and MIAs in 
Afghanistan. The Russians believe approximately 100 of 
them are still alive and that many of these are being held 
^^W?*** yWog^Vin prisons belonging to war- 
ring Afghanr groups. The Russians, while appreciating the 
assistance offered ^to date, believe the U.S. could do more 
AfgStoiji® hberation of Russian prisoners-of-war in ^ 

. Gen. Volkogonov testified that the six Americans recorded as 
having been in captivity in the Soviet Union in 1954 were held in 
separate camps and classified as special prisoners. Each was arrest 

the 1 UdW^te^ eS At°f^ e t- 0r ^Re activities on behalf of 
tne United States. At the time, any foreign citizen who was de- 

famed was automatically charged with espionage, according to 

Gen. Volkogonov, whether or not there was any substance to the 

gon^^ 

t* 0 People, Hopkins and Clifford . . . were held for 
«S)I/S and subse ^ uentl y shot - This is Mr. Ogins, who 
P ars un< * er ®“ espionage sentence and then 

hf? at u tence L expired he should have released, 
but Abakumov who was then Interior Minister, reported 

to Stalin that this was a person who had seen too much 
and proposed that he be liquidated, and Stalin gave the 
order allowing him to be executed . 7 . 

Three of them were given back, were released to Ameri- 
can representatives in Berlin. Subsequently, two died, one 


Ml 


Submitted for the record of the Select committee's hearing, 11 / 11 / 92 . 
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took Soviet citizenship, .and the fate of another is still un- 

'■7 : 7 -7 ;: V':.;:-?’:-''--;:-:; c j- ; , 

Ge n. Volko gon ov prov i ded to the Committee the names o f Ame ri- 
cans now living in Russia whoare "pdlitical refugees or voluntarily 
remaining in Russia. He also cited American citizens living in the 
former Soviet Union who were American citizens from childhood, 
but who ended up in the Soviet Union in the 1930’s and were then 
forced to renounce their U.S. citizenship and become Soviet citi- 
zens. Many of these individuals pissed through the prison camps 
and some died there. Some made their way back to the United 
States eventually. The Russians have identified five of these people 
now living in Russia, each of whom is elderly, and each of whom 
wishes to receive help in locating and contacting relatives in the 
United States. 7‘.7 - ^ 

Gen.-Volkogonov also, testified concerning the possibility that a 
secret camp exists or existed for American prisoners in Russia: 

If you had asked me that question before 1985, 1 would - 
have allowed for the possibility that such a secret camp 

~ could’ have existed. However, since 1985, such : large and 
dramatic changes have taken place in our country that I 
can no longer imagine that it would be possible for such 
incidents or events to be concealed . . . 

. If there were a secret, camp, or a jail, or even a single 
American' held against his will secretly, we would know 
about it sooner or later. The moral climate in our country 
makes it, I believe, psychologically impossible for this in- 
formation not to come to light. 

I believe we still find more information about the fate of 
Americans who were in the Soviet Union. We may find 
their graves or more information about their tragic fate. 

Not all the documents have yet been examined, but I can 
nearly exclude the possibility that we will find any live 
American being held in Russia against his or her will. 570 

In closing, Gen. Volkogonov stated that he believes joint efforts 
will be necessary for another three to six months to complete the 
process of determining the fates of all American citizens located 
within the former Soviet Union, including those who have emigrat- 
ed and those who died. Gen Volkogonov also said that: 

It is possible that some may be disillusioned with the re- 
sults of our efforts. However, we are convinced that we 
have done everything possible on this side to answer all 
questions submitted to us. You should also keep in mind 
that conducting this work is difficult while attempting to 
maintain the course of reform. The Government of Russia 
and President Yeltsin, personally, in spite of his severe 
work load and difficult problems, continue to devote enor- 
mous attention to this effort. President Yeltsin views the 
work of the Commission as a "test” of trust and willing- 

■*" Select Committee hearing, 11/11/92. 

570 Select Committee hearing, 11/11/92. 



forget forever the tipies wlien 
tetter bf&cwber-i 7 


nnK IS"** in u % 5 res ^ ential Archive, I made it a 
pwnt ip go trough all ^documents which may have con- 
tain^ mfornnation on American POWs, including corr* 
^“{S n “ between ^taiin and Mao Tse-tung, Kin? Il-song 
Chou En-laij. as well as correspondence with Soviet 
Ambassadors to Korea, China and Vietnam. These docu- 

■j ; ' vi ^? 

r ; - UA-POWS AND KOREA' --■-py-’—-.-. 


Official assessments 

^ part ™ e " t e ® 5rts 40 “‘alyze materials received by the 
Commission remain in progress. Gen. I^ffke told the (^mmittee 

^omnlf ra^^ tl >v ny e ®® rt to reach conclusions has been 
compheated by the official deceptions that characterize Soviet his- 


- have lied to us, and; they have- said openly that 

‘ tirir»mr Ve ti ICd So we kn . ow , i ( you develop that his- 
~ toncally, they did Seep some in World War II, they did 

e P ^ e ™ dL .V cl the shootdowns, because they’ve already said 
the y, had t ]} em - Seif you develop that line, you 
we believe that they did that in 
Korea also . . . [the Defense Department is] holding a very 

fe^ mt rn e «vr u » tU we can come to some very hard 
_lacts . . . [Blit] it's all possible . . , 573 . 

j >h e Russians have .admitted that they interrogated U.S. POWs 
during the Korean War period. Testimony has differed, however 

the°Ch£ h hnr£ e mter ™&ations occurred in North Korea, neu 
5? ? ’ ° r whether some occurred within the borders 
of the Soviet Union, as well. As Gen. Loeffke testified: 

1 ^^estioning this Colonel, and at 
the end of mi hour and a half I asked if I could record this 
on tape, ?nd wedid, and he on tape said yes, I interrogat- 
ed American POWs in Russian uniform. And he did it 
2? r ? * ha , n once. And he said his colleagues did it, too ; . . 

m Korea. And in all fairness to the 
t«; h nrk a l in th ? ^ EasC^and he says the Khabar- 
^% a ^u°T® k being a Russian in Russian 

K^lSct I ^. habai ;o vs k ar eais larger than the city of 
Khabarovsk. So it could have been in defense of him 
saying another area just besides the city, but he did men- 
tion a specific base which is m Russian territory.* 74 


'«* giwMtti*** hearing, 11/11/92. 
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* Select Committee hearing, 11/11/92. 



Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Alan Ptak testified that, 
as of November, 1992, the Defense Department was still evaluating 
the information it had received concerning the possibility that 
some U.S. POWs may have been transferred to the Soviet Union or 
to China during the Korean War. ; 

Assessment of Committee investigator ; : ‘v 

Beginning in May, 1992, A1 Graham, a Committee investigator, 
was posted to Moscow to undertake interviews, archival research, 
and related investigatory work under the aegis of the Commission. 
During that time, he arranged for and conducted interviews with 
Russian officials, citizens, and retired officers who served in South- 
east Asia and Korea. During the Select Committee’s hearing on 
November 10, 1992, Mr. Graham testified that Soviet military offi- 
cers interrogated some U.S. POWs during the Korean War and 
that some of these interrogations may 'have taken place on Soviet 

According to Mr. Graham, one problem experienced by U ,S. in- 
vestigators in Russia was that several high-ranking Russian offi- 
cials whom they interviewed subsequently changed their testimony: 

. , . perhaps the most flagrant case of turnaround 
during a reinterview concerns a well-known Russian colo- 
nel, scholar, and renowned Far East expert, who was sta- 
tioned at Khabarovsk -from 1950 to 1954. This individual 
was asked by the chief of the general staff to review all 
documents on Korea * * * currently supposedly in their 
hands. • r: •/' 

During the first interview with him conducted on August 19, 
1992, he told five Joint Commission respresentatives— four U.S., 
one Russian— that Soviet military specialists had been given ap- 
proval to interrogate American servicemen in Korea, and that 
some American servicemen with experience, seniority, and specific 
specialties were selected for transfer to the U.S.S.R. for further in- 
terrogation. ■' ;..V . V'\V; 

He mentioned that in the confluence here between 
Russia, Manchuria, China and North Korea, there was 
. , . a naval base called Posyet, which served as a transit 
point for the movement of Americans north bjr rail or 
plane to Khabarovsk, the Far East military district head- 
quarters. He maintained that the number of Americans 
processed through Khabarovsk was in the hundreds and 
they were under KGB control, both during and after the 
interrogations. He did not know their fate after the inter- 
rogations. 

He personally claimed to have interrogated two Ameri- 
can POWs. One he recalls was a Lieutenant Colonel Black. 
Efforts were made according to the Colonel to recruit and 
gain cooperation of Americans. (During) a follow-up inter- 
view of this individual, on September 29, 1992, at which 
General Loeffke was present, he admitted he received a 
phone call from a Foreign Intelligence Service representa- 
tive the night before. He then considerably modified his 
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d “y“S u a «y knowledge of an Amen- 
frlS ^ x« ack and the fact that American POW’s 
K ° rean War were interrogated by Soviets at Kha 


POwSih? admi j inierro ? a f in g two American 
ruw s^in North Korea and asserted that there were anv- 

fr ? n \. 10 25 So viet interrogators involved in this 

process, indicating a large number of American POW’s 
• were interrogated during the Korean War 

He now maintained that the interrogation point, which 

iu^ti?re^ enCe at ^ months, was located at a 
? 0rth , Korea> China > and the U.S.S.R. 

inter- 

fitness who confirmed the use of questionnaires for obtainiha in- 

ine interviews had been carried out primarily by Koreans in 
Korea. Tha witness said that no American POWs from the Korean 

40 * th f U - S - S R Mr: Guam's conclusion” 
based on the conflicting statements received, were that: 

Although we have no direct evidence to prove it, there 

k a ^ ong Possibility that at least a handful of - .? 

‘ u ts - WWa, possibly more, were transferred to Soviet terri- 
tory during the Korean War. v 

ti,I h k3 USS r an ?j de w * 11 likely stick to its current line until 
the body of evidence gathered through a vigorous inter- 
view propam forces the government and security services 
to re-evaluate their position. ■' 

*££*& dou btful that such individuals could have sur- 

thlwpt!^i? s0rs °ui th ?i. Soviet camp system this long, it is 
theoretically possible that one or more could still be alive. 

““ ™ re hl ^y ^ some former POWs . , . who chose to 
cooperate with the Soviets for whatever reason could be 

known 1 * 7 ? 115818 and do not desire their presence to be 

Research and analysis of Paul M. Cole, RAND Corp. 

n^Pan? M m fef 10, 1992 i the 9? mmittee received testimony from 
manf nfrt?a ^ Wlth ^ e : International Policy Depart- 

SSuc* RAND has undertaken a project 

f»r^r the National Defense Research Institute, a federally 
funded research and development center. Originally, the project 

of American Ww/ 

a shidvtf Sa&^tkiV 1 ? 92, ^ e projec f w as expanded to include 
Wo iLn ® vldenc ^ tl J at American servicemen and civilians may 
Wn^ w" ^Ported to the Soviet Union or its allies during 
World War II, the early Cold War, or the Korean war. S 


1)1 

m 


&lect Coniinittte hearing, 11/11/92. 
Select Committee hearing, 11/11/92. 
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Although the project is not yet complete, Dr. Cole was able, to 
provide the Committee with an overview ’of the work done to date, 
as well as some conclusi ons. With regar d to the Kor ean War, Dr,: 

Cole concluded the following: 7 ^ r XltTA /t i n J 

Concerning Korea, the record on individual MIA/POW 
cases is extremely detailed, and was originally organized 
chronologically 'and - temg :reorga? ; 
nized alphabetically. The original chronological and geo- 
graphic databases are now being recreated, and few ques- 
tions would remain unanswered once the effort IS complet- 
Two groups of Korean War prisoners remain unaccount- 
ed for: prisoners who made it alive to a camp, and those 
who did not. Those who made it alive to a camp, but were 
not repatriated, are known as POW , body not recovered, or 
POW/Bifo The location arid number of more than 2,000 ' 
POW/BNR remains can be estimated with great certainty, 
although the state of the remains is unknown. Prisoners 
who did not survive the time between capture and arrival 
' at a camp, character^ as jmswapture - 

killed, body hot recovered” or PCK/BNR, should not in his 
view be characterized as POWs. Approximately 900 or 
more PCK/BNR’s occurred during the Korean War, with 
the remains of those who died last located in scattered lo- 
cations throughout North Korea. • t ; - 

The location of approximately 3,o00 MIAs may never be 
determined because the U.S. has not been able to deter- 
mine where they died. By contrast, the location of remains 
left in burial sites, UN cemeteries, and aircraft crashes on 
North Korean territory can be stated with precision. 

Since 1953, the U.S. has received nearly 900 sets of un- 
identified remains from North Korea, collected by the 
North Koreans in a manner that has precluded association 
with any individual MIA, with the result that all of these 
names are still on the full list of 8,177, with the individ- 
uals buried in Hawaii without identification. _ 

American POWs were transferred to the territory of 
Communist China during the Korean War to be interro- 
gated by Russians and Chinese. The majority of these 
POWs were returned to camps in North Korea; those 
known to be held as political prisoners were repatriated in 

the mid-1950’s. . J: ■. ' \ 

There is no documentary evidence suggesting Americans 
were left behind in China; however, interrogations and 
interviews offer some testimonial support for such allega- 

^°Jtaerican POWs were interrogated by people identified 
by the POWs as Russians, but only a small percentage of 
U.S. POWs reported this type of contact. Evidence shows 
that perhaps two dozen repatriated American POWs were 
successfully recruited by foreign intelligence services. U.S. 
authorities were aware of this soon after the Korean War. 
Seven American missionaries who spent three years in a 
North Korean prison camp were repatriated in May lyoo, 
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through China, Moscow and Berlin, after having been held 
as internees! Circumstantial evidence suggests that Ameri- 
cas. were._transferred.from Korea or China.to.the territory 

of the Soviet Union, however, to date this evidence is hear- 
say which is not supported by corroborative documentary 
evidence. 5 ” , y-y '-■': ; yy' yy : 

In response to questions, Dr. Cole stated that there is evidence, 
consisting of TFR interviews with prison guards and others, that 
some U.S. POWs may have been transferred to the Soviet Union 
during the Korean War. However, Dr. Cole expressed caution about 
making any firm judgments based on the information provided: 

In this last trip to Moscow the Commission was present- 
ed various documents, some of which didn’t even relate to 
POWs. But as a gesture, they were handed over to Ambas- • ' : 
sador Toon and to the commissioners. Well, , right in those 
documents that were given to us in Russian and translat- 
ed, it talks about how the information can be either- 
changed, distorted and so forth, in order to-keep the truth 
from anybody who might fall upon the documents. Now 
these documents go back to World War II, specifically I be- 
lieve it was 1949. But nevertheless, there is a pattern here 
of deception on the part of the Russians, with a lot of their 
documentation. So in my judgment, we have to be very 
very careful before we make a judgment about an occur* 
rence, or something like that, until we have documentary 
evidence, archival evidence, and sources. 578 

In response to further questions, Dr. Cole testified that the total 
number of U.S. POWs who might have been transferred to Soviet 
or Chinese territory was certainly less than 100. He also noted that 
one of the documents provided to the U.S. by the Russians on this 
subject related to an Australian; and that other documents were in- 
terrogation transcripts that had been made by the Chinese and 
then summarized by the Russians. In addition, most of the individ- 
uals who had been interrogated by non-Korean officials were ulti- 
mately repatriated. 

Dr. Cole testified that the RAND review of POW/MIA issues re- 
lated to the Korean War was also subject to ambiguities because of 
inaccuracies in the original casualty data and because casualty re- 
porting methods changed over time. 

In addition to the losses in captivity and the difficulty of docu- 
menting the fates of American POWs who lost their lives as a 
result of criminal mistreatment by the Korean Communists, post- 
war records in the U.S. are, to quote Dr. Cole, “contradictory, am- 
biguous, inconsistent, or a mixture of any of these.” According to 
Dr. Cole: 

In 1991, the Department of Defense stated . in testimony 
before Congress that 389 U.S. servicemen who had been 
POWs in North Korea had not been repatriated or other- 
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wise accounted for by the Korean People’s Army and the 
■ Chinese. 57 ® 

tt accor ^i n ® t° ® r ; Cole, casualty status data maintained bv the 
--U.S.g ove rnm e nt c ° nt ^^ 

of 389 contains the names of 197 MIAs, 180 Americans who may or 
may not have ever been prisoners, and one case which has in fact 
been rraolved. According to Dr. Cole, “prisoner status means that 
• the indmduaL was lost under circumstances that were consistent 
with a probability of live capture. There is no evidence in many 
cases that those listed as POWs were ever seen alive in a POW 
camp. Dr. Cole notes, for example, that the majority of the 188 
Army names on the list belonged to individuals who were lost 
during the first eight months of the Korean War. Given the brutal- 
ly and the conditions of imprison- 

mentfor U.& POWs at this time, accordin g to Dr. Cole, “the liMj. 
hood of survival for this group was very low.” 

RAND also reviewed information concerning the alleged trans- 
portationjif U S. POWs to the USSR from Korea. It is wVll docu- 
ther ? was a significant Soviet presence on the ground 
SxS? - ^°? ea curing the way. In, action, some returning US. 
rows and Anny personnel reported having been questioned by 
Russian officers m North Korea or China. A 1974 Air Force assess- 
ment of the Korean War POW experience, quoted by Dr. Cole, de- 
scribed Soviet interrogations of U.S. POWs in Korea as follows: 

’ Interrogators of three- nationalities, Chinese, North 
Korean, and Caucasian (presumably Russian) questioned 
ySAF personnel during the Korean conflict. The prepon- 
derance of interrogators were Chinese who, after their 
entry into the conflict in late October of 1950, took over 
the responsibility for POWs from the Koreans. Evidence 
indicates that the Koreans reluctantly gave up this respon- 
sibility, and that often tense feelings rose concerning who 

haV l of a new POW. Not infrequently, 

POWs reported that they were captured by North Koreans 
and turned oyer to the Chinese only after much heated 
discussion and sometimes near violence between the two 
groups. In some cases, a POW remained in North Korean 
custody for prolonged periods of time. 580 

The most detailed discussion of the interrogations now available 
j c °ntamed in the recent interview by Dr. Cole or Victor Alexan- 
drovich Bushuyev, Deputy Chief of Intelligence for the 64th Soviet 

Air Corps. Chi September 16, 1992, Mr. Bushuyev made the follow- 
ing statement: 

We had contacte with the American POWs, mainly the 
. pilots.^We weren t interested in anybody else. I was re- 
sponsible for organizing the interrogations and for process- 

tions 8 0 • m ^ orma ^ on rece ^ during the interroga- 
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How were the interrogations organized? All arrange- 
mente, the structure of the interrogation, its content etc., 
were completely in the hands of the Chinese: We prepared 
questionsdn advance. Then we gave the questions to "the : 
Chinese; They^asked the questions while interrogating the 
American POWs. When I was there, I believe all American 
POWs were completely in Chinese hands on the territory 

AH American pilots, with no exception, would be interro- 
gated in the town of Sinidju. It was the very northern 
most point in Korea, near the Yalu river across from 
An Dung where we were stationed. There was a special 
building there— the interrogation point. Americans would 
be brought there. We could see it from An’Dung. We 
would go there about twice a week to accommodate the 
prisoners. Sometimes there were just a few of them so we 
didn t need to go. 

I was responsible for the interrogations of the POWs, 
but neither I nor the translators ever saw any of the 
POWs with our own eyes. Contact on our level was com- 
pletely prohibited. We only had to get questions ready and 
then receive the answers. : 

;,. W ^, uW ente . r the building from a different side before 
the POWs were brought there. We would go to our room 
and would sitihe^ would they 

~ r ing POWs. We had no visual contact. We" would 
sit behind the wall, a thin wooden wall, and the transla- 
tors would sit £ rath us. We hear everything. The interroga- 
tions were in English, of course. 

We were prohibited from seeing the Americans . . . The 
Main Intelligence Directorate in Moscow would give us 
questionnaires: ask this, ask that, whatever we thought 
was^ interesting. I don’t want to offend the American 
pilots, mainly we would deal with the pilots, but they were 
of no value. They didn’t know anything. They were aver- 
age pilots, and good athletes. 

I was there for more than one year, the most tense 
period. Practically all the POWs went through may hands, 
not in person but their files and interrogation materials. 
Several hundred of them. But, again I want to say that 
none of them was any serious value to us. We knew twice 
as much as they could tell us . . . Practically all of the 
American POWs belonged to the Chinese. The war was 
conducted not by the Koreans but by the Chinese and Sovi- 
ets. The Koreans were under pressure and had ho rights. 
They would just load and unload stuff, build roads, that 
sort of thing. ■ 

There was no need to bring Americans to Russia. Mili- 
tary personnel, location of bases and all that were already 
known. We had no questions of this sort. We had the 
planes as well, all their parts, so it didn’t make any sense 
[to take pilots to Russia]. If someone had asked for political 
asylum we would have, but I haven’t heard of any such 
cases. As far as I know, our counterintelligence people 
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didn’t express any particular interest in the pilots. We 
would have known this. 581 

Reg a rdin g th e i s sue of p ost-capture deaths of Am e rican MIA- 
POWs in the Soviet Union, Dr. Cole has stated the following: ' 

I have. interviewed two Soviet military advisers in Korea 
who had contact with two American POWs who were not 
, : repatriated. The first, tentatively identified as First Lieu- 

tenant Niemann, was definitely seen and perhaps interro- 
gated by Soviet military advisors. Niemann, who is on the 
RAND and TFR lists, is listed in several records as de- 
ceased. Y:; ;; 

Another Soviet military adviser recalled having contact 
with “Lt. Colonel V. Black” in order to arrange an inter- 
view with Pravda. Colonel Vance E. Black of California, 
who has not been accounted for since he was shot down in 
May 1951, was seen alive by an American POW in Pyon- 
gyang in March 1952. Lt. Colonel Vance E. Black may be 
the “V. Black,” who was identified in the Pravda article 
and seen by a Soviet miUtary adviser. - 

According to a retired KGB Major General, Soviet intel- 
ligence wanted to recruit agents. George Blake’s decision 
to work for the KGB, whether it was the result of recruit- 
ment or simply a walk-in, gave the KGB additional incen- 
tive to find other potential agents among the UN prisoner- 
of-war population, _ Amy G-;2 analyses of repatriated 
American POWs turned up an alarming number of cases 
that fit this pattern. In June 1954, the U.S. advised the Air 
Force that “evidence had been uncovered which concerned 
the assignment of Sabotage and Espionage missions to re- 
patriated American prisoners of war during ‘‘Big and 
Little Switch,” and that quite recently new cases of this 
type have been discovered.” No evidence has yet been ob- 
tained that points toward a similar North Korean or Chi- 
nese interest in recruiting agents. There have been reports 
over the years that American POWs were used as guinea 
pip in Sino-Soviet biological experiments. None of this has 
been documented thus far. 

intelligence reports located in the U.S. archives are 
nearly silent on the issue of whether American MIA- 
POWS were transferred to the territoiy of the USSR. If 
this activity took place, it was not discussed in Eighth 
Army G-2 daily reports or annual summaries. If this activ- 
ity took place it was not widely known to repatriated 
POWs. Thus far only one repatriated POW affidavit has 
been located that mentions this activity. 582 

In this affidavit, repatriated POW John T. Cain said that he had 
been told by a Nationalist Chinese officer that a U.S. helicopter 
pilot with the rank of Second Lieutenant had been taken to Russia 
in March, 1952. The Captain did not know the branch of service, 
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and had communicated this information to POW Cain through 
sign language, in broken English, and by pictures drawn on the 
ground then erased/ 

I n t he early a nd mid-1950’s , ac co rding to Dr. Cola, the US- Gov- 
eminent took the position that Americans may well have been 
transported from Korea or China to the territory of the USSR. For 
example, according to press reports, in May 1954, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State delivered a note to the Soviet Foreign Ministry ac- 
cusing the_Soviets of having transferred American prisoners to the 
Soviet Union from Korea. The Soviet Government’s 
rejection of the U.S. note was the first public notice that the U.S. 
had made such a protest.^ Dr. Cole stated, “reports were appar- 

^c e ^w hr j Ug ^ 1 U u! “^. elli 8 ence and diplomatic channels 
that U.S. POWs during the Korean War were seen in Soviet 
camps. 

^ Ye^ the foUomng vear,ih^ coordinated inter-agency position of 
the Umted States took precisely the opposite portion; excluding: 

With regard to the question of United States personnel 
captured in Korea, the Department of Defense has in- 
formed us that all American servicemen, missing or imac- 0 
counted for in that conflict, have been presumed dead. In 
close cooperation with the Department of Defense, howev- 
er, we intend to continue to seek information from the 
Communists about their fate. Further, we have no evi- 
dence that any United States personnel captured in Korea 
- -were ever taken to the Soviet Union.* 83 .•> i ~ : 

As Dr. Cole stated: 

—There has been no official explanation that squares 
these two ^contradictory positions. The possibility that 
American POWs were moved from Korea or China to the 
territory of the USSR cannot be ruled out. Thus far, no 
docurnentary evidence has been found to support such a 
position. Circumstantial evidence (viz., missing POWs, 
Smo-Soviet intelligence cooperation, Russian presence in 
Korean POW camps) and eyewitness testimony (former 
prisoners, Soviet military sources) point to the possibility 
hatsome American POWs may have been taken to the 

mot i ves for this activity have been estab- 
lished. 584 y ■ 

Testimony of Geru Volkogonov on Korea 

£jSf s F? n8 ? Questions from the Committee, Gen. Volkogonov 
^ TTc at wviw a ^ no evidence to indicate that large numbers 
of U.S. POWs had been held in the Soviet Union during the 
Korean War. As he testified: 6 

I have examined an enormous number of documents, in- 
eluding the documents of Stalin, Beria, and all the special 
services, and these are documents which would have con- 
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tained evidence of American prisoners being taken 
■ ■ through Soviet territory; :V;: yy 

I want to bring your attention to one document empha- 
sizing that *the leaders of these secret agencies, the KGB, 

'y 7 the NKVD^did^nipt^ r lie~tbTSn<^ 

to one another in the totalitarian system because it was 
extremely dangerous for them not to do so. They may have 
deceived America or the Soviet public, but among them- 
selves they were forced to tell the truth. 

And here is a document giving evidence to the following. 
This is a document of February 4, 1954 of Interior Minister 
Sergei Kruglov, written to him, indicating that in special 
prisons on the territory of the Soviet Union there are six 
American citizens being held in special prisons and camps 
of the ministry of internal affairs. This document was 
never intended to be made public. It was top secret, and it 
contains the naimesofthese persons, but again, was purely 
for the internal use of the Interior Ministry, v 
And this was immediately after the war m Korea. De- 
spite all of our work— and we have many archivists work- 
rr vT ing,~dozehs~of ^experts i^rchihg; ; off^ 

volunteer basis, a great many archives. Despite this, we 
have found no confirmation of the presence of other Amer- 
ican citizens located on the territory of the Soviet 
Union.*® 5 '.'yy/.;' 

Gen. Volkogonovrtestified that apart from the February-4, 1954 
document, the Russians have found only one other document con- 
cern Korean-era U.S. POWs. This document concerned two U.S. 
airmen from a helicopter forced to land in North Korea, in behalf 
of whom the U.S. Embassy in Moscow requested Soviet assistan t, 
According to Gen. Volkogonov, the Soviet government decided not 
to respond to the note. The Russians have no information on the 
fate of these two men. 

With respect to the location of interrogations of U.S. prisoners 
during the Korean war, Gen. Volkogonov has told the Committee: 

. Based on testimony by G.I. Korotkov, who participated 
in interrogations of American POWs from the Korean War 
period, interrogations were conducted in an especially 
equipped site at a junction of the Korean, Chinese and 
Soviet borders. So far we have been unable to determine 
the exact location of this site. The Soviet side was not en- 
gaged in transporting American POWs to this site. Prob- 
ably they were brought by Korean servicemen, who then 
took them away after interrogations. 586 

Testimony of Lieutenant Colonel Phillip Corso, USA, Ret 

On November 10, 1992, the Committee heard the testimony of Lt. 
Col. Phillip Corso, USA, Ret., a member of the National Security 
Council staff during the Eisenhower Administration. Lt. Col. Corso 
was head of the special projects division of the Far East Command 
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during the Korean War, in the G-2 section, with responsibility for 
°f t N®rth Korean POW camps. During the closing 
■ Lt. CoL Corso participated in discussions on the 

exchange of sick and wounded prison er s of war (the “Little Switch” 
operation), ■and the full exchange of prisoners (“Big Switch"). 

Lt. Col. Corso testified that at the end of the exchange of sick 

l ?w e n 1 ?! c Operation, he prepared a docu- 
ment showing that all U.S. sick and wounded were not returned, 
and that about 500 prisoners who were not returned would be in 

not receive treatment. Lt. Col. Corso 
t^tified that U.S. officials brought this to the attention of the pre- 

IBS* “??? gene !?! who * res P?. nded simply by snapping a pencil 
m two and doing nothing. According to Lt. Col. Corsof the U.sTcon- 
cluded that approximately 8,000 prisoners who should have come 
home during Operation Big Switch did not. Lt. Col. Corso drafted 

and Henry Cabot Lodge. As Col. Corso testified: . ■ • : 

Charles Mayo gave the statement on bacteriological 
warfare, and Ambassador Lodge on the United Nations 
prisoners oLwar- And we found out that at the time the r - 
Chinese, under Russian tutelage, had a detailed, scientific 
process of Pavlovian type experiments which they were 
conducting on our prisoners. '• 

. We knew about this information, but were hindered 
from sending agents to the North to find out more about - 
this because this was handled mostly by OPC, which was a 
unit of the CIA. T - - 

Now, during my tour in Korea, I compiled the evidence, 

I was receiving this daily, that prisoners had not been re- 
tumed from North Korea and had been sent, in fact, to 
the&wet Union. Jhe war was still going on at the time. 

The mfonnation that I had was compiled, and I was 
amazed to hear that there was no evidence in the archives 
on this. There were actually hundreds of reports. The re- 
ports came from prisoner of war interrogation reports of 
North Koreans, prisoners of war, Chinese prisoners of war, 
and defectors, and some photographs that we took, our re- 
connaissance planes took. 

These reports were compiled and kept in files; and I’d 
say offhand there must have been 300 or 400 of these re- 
ports easily in my file of knowledge from prisoners of war 
ana so forth that our prisoners had been sent up through 
Manchurm to Man-chou-li (by train). There they were 
transported or changed. There they were changed because 
o^the gauge and sent to the Soviet Union. I had very defi- 
nite information on two traiil loads . . from Chinese pris- 
oners of war, North Korean prisoners of War, civilian de- 
fectors, and photographs. We had some photographs of the 
CampS . 587 

_Lt. Col. Corso estimated that each of the two train loads of US. 
rUWs contained about 450 prisoners, for a total of 900 POWs 
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transported to the Soviet Union. He stated that he had some incon- 
clusive mformatm to the possibility of a third, similar train- 
^ Col. Corso said he had 200 to 300 reports about 
these 900 POWs or related information . Eve ntually, he was asked 
to brief President Eisenhower personally on the situatiohi in a -five-"" 
: which took P^ce in mid-1953, or possibly as late as 
1954. This meeting took place while Lt. Col. Corso was serving on 
the staff of the National Security Council. As Lt; Col. Corso testi- 
fied: : 


■I hftd a call from my principal, C. D. Jackson, one day, 
who was special assistant to the President. He said, get 
over, we have to go see the President. Bring ybur prisoner 
of war report. My prisoner of war report that I handed 
him was one page. I walked in the office. Kie President 
was in^the Oval Office, the three of us, and I saw him, and 
_ h^ you have a report on prisoners of^^ -- - 

war going to the Soviet Union? I told him, yes, thafs what 
I m here for. . Vv 

1 compiled this report not only here but from irtforma- 

pwt, but about 90p certainly did go there, Our information 
is solid, as solid as intelligence information can be, because 
that s the nature of intelligence. 

I handed [President Eisenhower] the report, and he read 
it. And he. had a very serious look on this face. ... This 
. was not a pleasant meeting. It did not last long.-w . He 
said, Colonel, he said, do you have any recommendations, 
because in the military, generally the writer of the report 
has to make a recommendation to his superior who then 
decides on what to do with it. 

I said, yes. The nature of this report— these men will 
never come back alive because they will get in the hands 
of the KGB who will use them for their purposes. Espio- 
naigey play-backs, or whatever. This is not uncommon in 
the intelligence business. Once they fall in their h a n ds , 
there s little ho^e of them coming back. 

And I told him, Mr. President, you are aware of the 
system of the KGB, how they use prisoners of war and de- 
fectors? And he said, yes, I am. He said, is your recommen- 
dation not to make it public? I said, my recommendation is 
not to make public the part— the KGB operation. It’s diffi- 
cult to understand at its best. It hasn’t been revealed. The 
part on prisoners, that I don’t know. 

So, the President said, well, I accept your recommenda- 
• • JJe said, well, I agree, we cannot give it to the 
families. Then I said, Mr. President, though, may I send a 

copy of this report to the Department of Defense? He said, ■ 
yes. 888 

Lt. Col. Corso, the effort to locate and retrieve U.S. 
j jl e r ^y the Communists during the Korean War were im- 
peded by the U .S. policy of not making strident and confrontational 
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statements directed at the Soviet Union, North Korea and China 
Lt. Col. Corso testified that "The big policy was the policy of fear 
Fear of general war. That was the policy that was stopping us.” Lt. 
Col. Corso added that the families: were no because: 

[Y]6u’d have to tell the families that these boys were 
going to be tried, used, exploited for NKVD operations 
which, were espionage, sabotage; and take their identities. 

And that we felt would have been damaging to the fami - 
lies, but it’s hard to explain, sir . ; . . They were going to be 
exploited in a very sinister way. As far as telling them 
they were alive, sir, I put in a speech at the United Na- 
tions that 1,800 prisoners of war had gone to the Soviet 
Union, had been transferred to the Soviet Union. Now, 
there was no mention that they were dead or not dead, but 
that was put in the statement and released, and he gave 
me permission to put that in. 589 

. According to Lit. Col. Corso, he is the only person alive who par- 
ticipated in the decision not to tell the families the information 
concerning U.S. POWs in the Soviet Union. The Committee has not 
been able to find any documentary corroboration of his informa- 
tion. • 1 ■; i’j . - 

Testimony of Col. Delk Simpson 

The testimony of Col. Delk Simpson (USAF-Ret.), a former U.S. 
military attache in Hong Kong, alk> supported the possibility that 
large numbers of U.S. prisoners were transferred to Soviet terri- 
tory during the Korean war period. Col. Simpson testified that he 
had received and passed on to U.S. Air Force Intelligence head- 
quarters in 1954 an eyewitness account concerning the transporta- 
tion of approximately 700 American prisoners from Man-chou-li, 
China into Siberia. According to Col. Simpson’s source, a n umb er of 
the prisoners were black soldiers. 

Coh Simpson testified that he has worked since his retirement in 
1961 to bring this issue to the attention of the government, includ- 
ing visits to offices in both the executive and legislative branch. 
Col. ( Simpson said that he had learned that DIA considered him to 
be senile ’ and that the prisoners he had reported were French 
trom the French-Indochinese War, being taken to Siberia for 
return to France. 

As Col. Simpson testified: 

It was not until six months ago that I came to under- 
stand the possibility of why I received such official inac- 
tion. At that time, I met Colonel Corso, and Colonel Corso 
told me that in 1953, he was the author of a policy While 
® n the White House staff to abandon all prisoners b eing 
held by the Russians. He said the policy was approved by 
President Eisenhower. Senator, it is incomprehensible to 
me that anybody would make such a decision to send our 
boys to a sure death.* 90 
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Col. Simpson testified that his original source was a P olis h man 
trying to get to Australia, who was afraid the U.S. was going to try 
*9 st °P him. Co}. Simpson promised to keep his name and destina- 
tion secret. He sent the information as a classified report to the 
Pentagon, and never received a response. 

Testimony 6f Sgt. Steve E. Kiba, 

The case of Sgt. Steve E. Kiba demonstrates conclusively that 
whether or not prisoners were transferred from Norte Korea to the 
fomer Soviei^mon, atleast some were transferred to the People’s 
Republic of Ouna (PRC). Sgt. Kiba was interned in China for 32 
months as a POW dunngjhe Korean War. An Air Force pilot, Set 
Kiba was transported to Red China about three days after his cep- 
ture on January 12, 1953, and remained there until his release on 
A ugust 4, 1955. Throughout his time as a POW in China, he experi- 
enced degrading and harsh conditions. As Sgt. Kiba testified: 

sa^tic...ahdcbarbaiic -.i. -.- threatened me 
with all kinds of horrendous tortures, and they even did 
some of them . . ..They told me I would never go home 
unless I cooperated. And they threatened to keep me for 

some of my friends for life. They’re - 
. still there. 591 ■_ ■ ■■ ; ./ . 

tes ^ e ^ American POWs were abandoned after 
the i953 cease-fire, and thatjhe was one of them, but that others, 
unlike him, never returned. He stated that either he or others in 
•If c ^ew saw ten to fifteen Caucasians whose fates remain undeter- 

'mmeiiM;he;te$bfied:::,r:s^''2 

It is a known fact that we abandoned American service- 
men after [World War II, Korea, and Vietnam] and let 
their families down. I know we abandoned some because I 
saw some of them. 

President Harry Truman was the first President to leave 
^ericans tehind. Then President Eisenhower abandoned 
Amencan POWs after the Korean War in North Korea, 
the^wet Union. In a jpreto Conference on 
April 29, 1959, President Eisenhower acknowledged that 
not all Amencan POW’s were repatriated after the 
Korean War ceasefire. 592 

According to Sgt. Kiba, The Communists he met while he was in 
captivity demonstrated to him that they were sadistic and needed 
^ericans, because "a Communist is different.” 
As he testified, for almost 40 years, I’ve been trying to inform the 

J^SBr “ d ." j™ 8 media of the heinous crime of en- 
£i th ““e® ^ minds of our courageous fighting men by 
the godless communists. Mr. Kiba said that in the final analysis, 
he could understand why he was so badly treated by the Commu- 
ni f^ could not understand why his own government had 

after his return about the others he 
had seen in China while he was a POW, 


‘•VTertimony, Not.! 0 , 1992. 
*•* Testimony, Nov. 10, 1992. 
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State Department testimony oh North Korea 

Until recently, the Government of North Korea has provided 
little cooperation to the United States in accounting for missing 
U.S. seryicemen.despite its . obligation to do ~so under the armistice 
agreement that ended the Korean War. As a result, no archival re- 
search in North Korea has been possible. A series of diplomatic ini- 
tiatives over the past five years, however, give grounds for hope 
that progress may be possible in the future. As Charles Kartman, 
director of the Office of Korean Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 
told the Committee: 

In 1988 . , . we announced a modest policy initiative 
aimed at enhancing the prospects for resolving the prob- 
lems of the Korean War, by drawing North Korea out of 
its isolation. As part of that process, we opened a diplomat- 
ic channel with the North Koreans throughout respective 
T : ^ counselbreTn ^ 

ing in 1988, and subsequently on many occasions in that 
channel, we told the North Koreans that in order to im- 
prove relations with us they should take steps in several 
' T “' areas, including Kof&n War POW/MIAs. 

In 1990, on Memorial Day . . . North Korea returned 
five sets of remains to a Congressional delegation headed 
by Representative Sonny Montgomery. In June 1991, they 
handed over .11 more sets to Senator Smith, who had par- , 
ticipated in arrangements forjhis action. Senator Smith , 
used' this - occasion to reinforce our position on the impor- 
tance of regularizing the process. 

On both occasions, the North Koreans made it plain that 
they hoped to derive some political benefit from their ac- 
. tions . : U • : y'v;/: . :V-. ; ; 

In January of this year, undersecretary of State Kanton 
discussed with a high-level North Korean delegation in 
New York the full range of issues, focused of course on our 
concerns regarding the North Korean nuclear program, 
but including the MIA issue. Then in April. [1992], North 
Korean President Kim II Sung, in an interview with the 
Washington Times, said that North Korea was prepared to 
resolve the MIA issue in a humanitarian manner. 

In May [1992], the North Koreans returned 30 sets of re- 
mains in Panmunjon directly to the United Nations Com- 
mand. The North Koreans said explicitly at the time that 
they were willing to discuss formal arrangements to 
return further remains to the United Nations command 

We have asked the DPRK to give us any available infor- 
mation on POW’s and MIA’s. In reply, we have only been 
told that there is not a single POW in the DPRK. We have 
raised this issue with both Russia and China repeatedly 
this year, and will continue to do so with them and with 
North Korea . . . the best answers will come from a 
longer-term process, which will bring about not only the 
return of remains, but also the resolution by other 



means— archival research for example— of questions sur- 
rounding the fate of Korean War MIAs. 893 ' : 

"• Testimony of 'Mr. Robert •- 

On November 11, 1992, the Committee received testimony from 
Mr. Robert Dumas, whose brother" PPC Roger A. Dumas of Compa- 
ny C, 19th Infantry Regiment, 24th Infantry Division, was captured 
northeast Of Anju, North Korea on or about November 4, 1950. Mr 
Dumas testified to his belief that a large number of POWs were re- 
tained by the Koreans and are still there, working on collective 
■ farms. \ 

Furthermore, Mr. Dumas, who has had personal contact with 
senior North Korean officials at the United Nations for several 
years, including the Ambassadors, said that only a comprehensive 
approach, involving all outstanding issues, could bring results on 
the POW issue with the North Koreans. ' 

Mr. Du mas tes t ified that he met with the North Ko rean AmW 
sador in New York in July 1992 and the Ambassador said, 

Bob, all you want is your brother home. That’s all. And 
he said talk to the man in the White House, get somebody 
■ to sit down with us, and let’s go over the whole thing, the 
whole category. Let’s go over everything, the whole catego- 

Mr. Dumas then related for the Committee a meeting he attend- 
ed in New York on December 9, 1987, .with the Reverend Jesse 
Jackson and Ambassador Pak Del Yan of the DPRK. He said that 
Reverend Jackson opened the discussion" with: - v : 

Mr. Ambassador, if you have live prisoners in North 
Korea right now, I will come to North Korea on Christmas 
Eve and bring some home alive. Aiid in the springtime, if 
you have any remains, we will go back in the spring and 
exhume those with an organization of human rights people 
from our side and your side. 595 

Mr. Dumas continued, “And the first thing the Ambassador said, 
yes, Reverend, that would be good for both our countries.” 

Mr. Dumas interpreted this discussion to be an admissio n by the 
North Korean Ambassador that his country continues to hold U.S. 
POWs. The Committee staff has requested an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this meeting with Rev. Jackson, but such a discussion has not 
taken place 

Testimony of Serbia Oprica, former Rumanian engineer 

Mr. Dumas’ belief that American POWs are laboring in North 
Korean collective farms was consistent with the testimony of 
Serban Oprica, a former Rumanian engineer now living in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Mr. Oprica worked for the Romanian govern- 
ment in North Korea during 1979 and 1980, assisting in the con- 
struction of a television production factory in Pyongyang. Mr. 

. ’ CommitUee hearing; 
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Oprica testified that, in late October or early November, 1979, he 
SE £ oup . & Caucasians whom he believed to be American 

° CCUITed dUrUig a bus ride in the countryside. 

-We see a land like a camp where vegetables, and my at--" - 


, ,r ~ wucic v^gcwiuieb, ana, my at- 
tention was to-because I saw a person with a European 
face, wth blue eyes very close the bus. And I was very 
shocked. And everybody on the bus was shocked. And I 
y 86 .“OKing behind him (and) I saw 7 or 10 peoples with 
Caucasian face. And behind them, I saw more people work- 
mg the camp , . . They were dressed with North Korean 
dress, like Chinese, but they worked in the camp and was 
: . dark color. 596 . ■ 

According to Mr. Oprira, the men were not guarded. In his depo- 
?j? on » he specified that he saw no less than five and as many as 
fifteen other Cau casia ns in the immed ia te vi cinity of tha hi,ia « n d 
as many as 50 others in the distance. All wore the same gray drab 
clothes and were working in a farm field, without restraints. 

Mr. Oprica testified that at another place in North Korea, at a 
museum, he and his wife saw parts of American soldiers in alcohol, 
which, were used as a means of fnghtei^ body 

parts mcluded limbs, hands, and heads, and were displayed in the 
vicinity of American armament items, including uniforms and 


Mr. Oprica also remembered witnessing an altercation between a' 
•Rumanian and a North Korean while he was on an outing to the 
west coast port mty of Nampo, Mr. Oprica remembers hearing the 
Rumanian angrily accuse the Koreans of holding American POWs 
from the Korean War. Mr. Oprica said that the Rumanians had 
spent ja. longer time in Korea than he had were certain that Ameri- 
canPOWs were still beingheld lw the North Koreans; , 
v™;. 0 !™ 8 was debriefed by U.S. Army intelligence in 1988 in 
behalf of the DIA, and by the FBI, but he believes that little or 
nothing was done with the information he provided. 

U.S; POWs FROM WORLD WAR II 

RAND Project/Cole 

. The RAND research on World War II, conducted by Dr. Paul 
Cole, focused on the European theater of operations, looking into 
uie quesfion of how many Americans, "liberated” from German 
a-SSPF ^ the Soviets, were not repatriated. 

RAND found that 76,854 Americans were estimated to be in 
German POW camps as of March 15, 1945, but that the total 
number of American POWs recovered from German POW camps 
was 91,252, nearly 14,000 more than expected. Moreover, Soviet 
forces liberated a substantial number of these POWs— 28,662 ac- 
C °rw ® to U.S. records; but only 22,554 according to Soviet records, 
a “Terence which Dr. Cole attributed to poor Soviet recordkeeping. 

In the years that followed, several dozen, and possibly as man y 
as several hundred, inquiries were made by the United States gov- 
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ernment on behalf of U.S. MlAs, Usually based on : requests from 
fMnily members. The Soviets responded by /creating an American 
Missing Persons File at its National Archives, which included some 
of this correspondence, as well as files derived from Missing Air 
Crev?,.reports and Enemy. Evasion Aid -reports, some of which cov- 
ered creiraen who had been repatriated to the United States, As 
•■Dr. Gole found:./ :> 

There is no question that many bomber crews survived 
after, parachuting or crash landing on territory controlled 
by Eovmt forces. Many of these crewmen were repatriated. 

U.S. and Soviet records suggest, however, that an undeter- 
mined number were not. The U.S. Embassy at Moscow’s ef- 
forts to obtain information about American citizens held 
On the territory of the USSR were severely limited by the 
Soviet position that some American citizens were consid- 
ered by Soviet_authorities to be Rumanians, Hungarians, 
other eastern Europeans, or even citizens of the USSR.fo ~ 
these wsm, the Soviet government always refused to give 
the U.S. Embassy even the slightest bit of information in 
response to inquiries concerning people the Soviet authori- 
ties considered to be non-U.S.citiMhs. 587 " “T • 

Dr. Cole found no evidence to support charges that thousands of 
American POWs liberated from Nazi German POW camps were 
never repatriated. Moreover, his research raises questions even 
T a fS u U h ,« rel ? tlvel y few individuals identified by the Russians as 
U^POWs who were never repatriated-by the USSR. As- Dr. Gdle 

Some explanations of what happened to unrepatriated 
American POWs do not hold up well under scrutiny. In 
December 1991, the Senate Select committee on MIA-POW 
Affairs visited Moscow. During this visit, Gen. Dimitri Vol- 
kogonov gave the U.S. delegation a list, containing the 
names °f fourteen Americans who died [who] were alleged 
to have died in Soviet custody during World War H There 
is no mformation concerning the sources used to compile 
this list. The list does not correspond to unaccounted-for 
rOW records of the Adjutant General. There is no correla- 
tion between this list and the mandate of the Joint U.S.- 
Kussian Commission on MIA-POWs either. 59 * 


:G & J 1 ?* 1 Twewed ^he efforts in the late 1940's and early 
19pQs, > which by 1956 had resulted in the release from Soviet block 
captivity of nineteen American citizens. There was little subse- 
iri thfe a rea > nti l U.S. ;/ ’ 
suomitted data to the Russian government -‘concerning certain in- 
SS 8 / ho , have been i detained in the Soviet Union in the 
■ v ^Russian President Yeltsin later advised that “two of the 
pwple the U.S. side inquired about . . were returned to U.S. au- 
thonties nearly 36 years ago.” Another individual about whom the 
u.b. requested information had his remains recovered, identified, 





and buried at his family’s request in the United States in 1957 
by theU^ n ° recor ^ wth..respect to the other individuals identified 

.. On July 30, 1992, Gen. Dimitri Volkogonov, f»hnir-mg n 0 f the Rus- 
4 h e U.S.-Russian Commission on MIA-POWs 
• " published an^article -in ./zuestio listing the names of 39 American 
citizens who had been illegally detained by the Soviet government 
Acrording to Dr. Cole, however, none of the 39 was an American 

, lP*~sWPaiary, the. initial phase of* the Rand review while* jnmm 
plete and inconclusive, tenSs to discredit the idea thaTTsuK 

Sf 1 K b ®'„ 0f ^ P0WS were “ ^ Unl fSbSi 

World War II and not repatriated. v “ luuow mg 

^ took issue with the authors of Soldiers of 
a “^ Moscow Bound concernmg the number of POWs 

■Die number of American POW’s who were not repatriate 
ed from German POW camps in World War II appears to 
A 88 ®^ 01 * th »t tens of thousands of 

Chives sugg^t that fewer than 100 
American POW s, perhaps 50 or fewer, were held on the 
territory of the U;S.S.R. hfter World War II 

undetermined.number of American air crews— not 
• POWs-were detuned by the U.S.S.R. after making forced 
. landings on temtoryit controlled. Most, if not all, of these 
crews were repatriated from the U.S.S.R. Some others may 
not have been repatriated from Soviet-occupied territory 
butanswermg this question requires further research. 

The U.S. government located the graves of hundreds of 
American servicemen on Soviet-controlled territory. These 
were not POWs; most were on the territory of Soviet-occu- 
J*®^ Uermany-^Records show few of these remains were re- 
covered from the territory of the U.S.S.R. 599 

Sanders, Sauier, and Brown 

c M.G. Brown and James D, Sanders, assisted by Ma rk A 
Sauter, have conducted years of research in U.S. archives search- 
ing for mfonnation relating to U.S. and allied POWs who M into 
the hands of the Soviet Army as it pursued the rapidly retreattog 

^ Thousands of : 
truck and . fo °t eastward, not westward, and 
th ®if cr ^°untry journey at the port of Odessa, On 

feic B mn^fJS. e ^ e aw ^ £* ns P? rt fa y sea totheir homelands. 
This much is not in dispute. What is m question is how many of 

these soldiers were not allowed to board ship, but were destined for 
w® vast Gulag of the Russian-Siberian interior. Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Brown estimate that between 20,000 and 23,500 were POWs of 
the Germans and became prisoners of the Soviets. 


••• 
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It is Mr. Brown’s theory that Communist mistreatment of 
POWs— that is, retaining them as hostages for political purposes— 
can be traced to the behavior of the Bolsheviks. According to Mr. 
Brown, the Bolsheviks kept at least 60 American soldiers they cap- 
tured during the Allied -intervention of- 1918-1919 at Archanjgel; 
and a few. from the Siberian front. In his view, this was a prelude 
to the retention by the Soviets of thousands of soldiers taken from 
the German POW camps after World War II. 

Mr. Sanders furnished the . Committee with a Critique of Dr. 
Cole's research in a letter on November 15. 600 Pertinent excerpts 

Let me start by stating that the World War II portion of 
Dr. Cole’s report is hopelessly incompetent. Any investiga- 
tor/analyst/historian researching a possible Government 
cover-up of historic proportions, would begin by testing the 

official Government history Mahist.the„ayaBable.data..I>^„ 

Cole, however, failed to do this. 

Instead, he relied exclusively on the RAMPs Report (Re- ; 
covered Allied Military Personnel) to formulate his work- 
ing hypothesis. Since the HABffs report, completed in 
1946, is the ofBcial Government version of the recovery of 
POWs, a competent historian would first demonstrate that ' 
the official history is correct. It is incorrect in virtually all 
: j"'.;.! ' ■ .v 

Cole quotes the RAMPs disinformation line that only 
“76,854 were estimated to be in German POW : camps. 

' Here are the correct confirmed American POWs held by - 
. the Germans: : ./ . 

EuropeanTheater 76,474 

Mediterranean Theater .20,171 

North African Theater 1,667 

Tot al 98,312 

Mr. Sanders went on to say that his archival research turned up 
“Battle Casualties of the Army,” which support his figures. He also 
asserts that his research shows that the U.S. actually expected 
106-107,000 POWs to be returned, which included between 8,000 
and 9,000 men carried as MIA but not definitely known to be in 
captivity. On May 19, 1945, a document found by Mr. Sanders- 
signed by Gen. Eisenhower— shows that 105,000 returnees were ex- 
pected. ' ,7 V' ; 

How many returned? Dr. Cole, using the RAMPs report, says 
91,252. Mr. Sanders says that his research shows that the number 
did not exceed 85,000. '-V; V 

Mr. Sanders letter continued with its summary of his findings: 

Between February and April 1945, 5,159 Americans ‘ 
should have been evacuated through Odessa. . . . Only 
2,858 were recovered, however. At least 2,301 Americans 
disappeared. A June 1945, State Department study in the 
MIS-X files confirms this, stating that 5,200 Americans 
should have come out through Odessa. 

600 Letter to Select Committee from James D. Sanders*, li/15/92. v 



On May 19, 1945, Eisenhower informed General George 
C. Marshall, stating that an estimated 25,000 Americans 
were still held by the Red Army. It should be noted that 
this message was sent during the height of the hostage ne- 
gotiations that were in progress in Halle, Germany; Only ~ 
4,165 Americans returned from Soviet control after that 
date. . . . We lost 2,500 out of Poland and the Ukraine be- 
tween February and March 1945, and 21,000 along the 
western front during May 1945, for a total of 23,500.® 01 

;v COUJWAR1NCIDENTS y- : '/ ; 

Joint Staff report on cpld, war fOWs 

Early in 1992, President Yeltsin said publicly that some Ameri- 
can airmen lost during the Cold War period were captured and 
held prisoner in the Soviet Union. In response, the Joint Staff for 
POW/MIA matters was tasked to collect all the available informa- 
tion on Cold War losses. Working with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the CIA, the DIA, the NSA, and the State Department, 
the Joint Staff reviewed U.S. Government files for communications 
between the U.S. and“the- Soviet Union, China, and North Korea 
concerning the issue. In addition, the Joint Staff worked with serv- 
ice casualty officers at the various services to review what families 
were told and what information they knew. In all, the Joint Staff 
found 133 men who were missing or captured by the Soviet bloc 
during the Cold War. As Captain John P. Gay, director of the Asia/ 
PacifioDivision of the J-5, Joint Staff testified: 

We defined the parameters of what we wanted to look 
at, and we opted for 1946 all the way through 1991 . . . We 
collected all the data, generating a computer-based data 
report. We submitted it to the Secretary of Defense on the 
25th of June. We made one minor update to that report 
since that time. To the best of my knowledge, prior to us 
collating all this data, there was no Government-wide 
effort to include all the Cold War data into a single report, 
from 1946 through 1991. I’m convinced that we made as 
comprehensive and as complete a look as we possibly could 
have . . . V -vy; •: ; v ;.y;:y 

In my examination of all the material associated with 
Cold War losses, I see, saw nothing that would support 
that any of the 133 missing or captured were held in the 
Soviet Union, China, or Korea. However, as many of you 
know, because of the circumstances surrounding some of 
• these incidents, this possibility— and I stress that, possibili- 
ty— can certainly not be ruled out, because of the circum- 
stances surrounding the crashes. 80 * •; 

In summary, the Joint Staff found no evidence that any previous- 
ly unacknowledged Americans had been captured and imprisoned 
during the Cold War period by the Soviet Union, China or Korea, 


801 Sanders letter. 
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hut that this possibility could not be ruled out because of the 
na ^ u *’ e and circumstances of some of the incidents involved. 

pefemeDepaHment view 

r» at r ^® ve focused on 10 incidents between 1950 and 

l ^-lv C ^^f onclu ? ive evidence, we do not rule 
m ®® b ® r s °f these crews may have 
survived tiie loss incident long enough to be rescued by 
Soviet umts. U.S. debnefe from the 1950’s provide second- 
hand evidence that m&wduak matehing the descriptions 
of members of a few of these crews were sighted in Soviet 
prisons; however, we lack conclusive evidence of such pris- 


'Hie U.S. has provided the Russians with highly specific data in. 

theft^te i 0f cA e members involvafthe dates rf 
their flights, their last known locations, and their aircraft types 

SI W 1 ^’ des P ite continuing commit- 

September, 1992, representa- 
with tbVn «! RUSS1 ^ Guards were included in discussions 

of Ae Commission, and the Commission is 
^h em nWn ® *° v^® k m ^ onna * lon ; from the archives maintained by 


Joint pommissiori visit to Ukraine 

_ In December, 1992, the Joint Commission visited Kiev Ukraine 
Dunne a meeting with Ukrainian officials, the U.S. side turned 
over j^ts of all known citizens of the former Soviet Union captured 
in Afghanistan and of ^1 known former Soviet citizens whh had 
been resettled in the United States. Ambassador Toon also held a 

^°^ er * nCe T^ll krainians to «®e fomari ith Sifoma 
tmn concerning U.S. POWs and MlAs. Ukrainian officiak sS 

their willingness to investigate their records and archives and to 

with the United Stati * 

During the visit, an official of the DIA pressed the Ukrainian* 
concermim ten incidents in the Gold War in which AmeSs wS 
lost and did not return. One of the incidents Sff in 196? 
ocatipn that would be within the UkS^nStionS Storv 

tsfelnK 0ffiC,ak “ lifo " nly sta ted that all records had bS 

JS ^ C0 ^“, the °^ ers of 0^18 of thTcentadS 

ernment Nevertheless, they promised to research whatever files 
and archives remained in the'Ukraina and^p^ 

RAND project/Cole testimony 
Dr. Cole had this to say about Cold War losses: 

During the early period of the Cold War, the U.S Gov- 
— s systematically collected live sighting 
reports of American citizens, military and civ ilian in 
Soviet bloc control This information provided the basis for 
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dozens of U.S. requests for information and protests to the 
Soviet Government. Between 1945 and 1959, US. govern- 
ment protests resulted in the repatriation of at least nine 
American cit izens held in th e Sovi e t Unio n 
Between 1945 and 1969, at least 23 U.S. military aircraft 
were shot down by Soviet forces. On at least three occa- 
sions, live crew members were repatriated. During the 
1950s, the U.S. government believed that some crew mem* 
bers were imprisoned by the Soviet Union and made many 
, . ; protests to the Soviets on their behalf. ■ i.j. 

Other protests were made on the behalf of American ci- 
vilians not permitted to leave the Soviet bloc. ^ ! 

The U.S. also kept detailed records on the whereabouts 
of American defectors in. the Soviet bloc, the majority of 
whom lived in East Germany or Czechoslovakia. Few lived 
in the Soviet Union, and some U;S. defectors were impris- ~ L - 
oned by the Soviets as suspected spies. 603 

Family members and Task Force kussia 

.TER and _some members of families who have lost servicemen in 
Cold War situations take a more positive view oh the possibility of 
survivors, One of the most intriguing and convincing cases that can 
be made showing Soviet duplicity in retaining members of U.S. air- 
crews shot down by Soviet fighters during the Cold War involves 
the USAF RB-50,.tail number 47-145A, which was attacked by two 
MIG-15s on July 29, 1953, over the Sea of Japan. The sons of one of 
the crew, 1st Lt. Warren Sanderson, have made an intensive search 
for the truth regarding possible survivors. One of the sons, Bruce 
W. Sanderson, of Fargo, North Dakota, testified before the Commit- 
tee. r 

Bruce Sanderson has enjoyed the full support of and considerable 
assistance from TFR, ‘including personal attention from Gen, 
Loeffke and Col. Herrington in his research and visit to Russia, 
where he participated in interviews with Russian sources and was 
given access to Russian archives. He has been partially successful 
in obtaining U.S. Government records involving the case, but the 
search for relevant documents is incomplete. 

Facta thait make this case particularly important are: 

The Soviets admitted that they shot the aircraft down. 
Survivors, beyond the sole individual who was rescued by a 
USN ship, were seen in the water by search and rescue air- 
craft. ;;; 'V ,'V 

North Korean patrol boats were seen in the area, moving to 
and away from the crash-site. 

The co-pilot was rescued 22 hours after the crash, 17 miles 
from the coast. 

Mr. Bruce Sanderson provided the Committee with a possible In- 
sight into what might have happened to his father and to other 
American servicemen who flew missions to collect intelligence 
along the Soviet frontiers during the Cold War. He told the Com- 
mittee that he located a Russian citizen who was personally in- 
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volved in the intemjgatien of American servicemen in the U.S.S.R. 

from 1950 to 1954. According to Mr. Sanderson, this is what he was 
told: 


/ H f^,r®^ irme<i the information from the first meet- 
ing that all U.S. personnel under Soviet control were pho- 
tographed, finger-printed, and given Russian names, that 
these men were then moved frequently from camp to 
camp. it was common practice to create a false death cer- 
tificate or record when a prisoner was moved. ; .«M 

Jane Reyndds Howard presented testimony concerning her 
search for the facts concerning her husband’s loss over the Baltic 
Sea, Robert D. Reynolds (USN Class of ’45; graduated in June 1944 
because of the war) was in a Navy PB4Y2 "Privateer” shot down 
by four Soviet M^ on April 8, 1950. U.S. searches found no survi- 
"vors and all 10 of the crew were presumed dead. ’ T v ? 

Mrs. Howard testified that she had originally accepted the 
Navy s account of her husband’s death. But 16 months ago, she fi- 
nally learned, through an article in the Los Angeles Times, that 
her husbands true mission was not "trsdning,” as the Navy had 
toid her at the time. This led her to consider the possibility that 

Robert Reynolds had been captured and to begin a search for an- 
; severs. ■■■ 

She traveled to Russia where she was assisted by the TFR during 
a 10-week visit. There, she conducted an intensive search, in rli^j np 

tl,e -SfJ?; m , edia “ d P hotos of her husband as he would appear at 
age 70. She does not know if her husband survives, but she is abso- 
lutely convinced that he was captured by the Soviets 

A third femUy member, Mr. Gregg Skavinski of Virginia, testi- 

S 0U 7 re^°L hls , unc?e ’ M Sgt William R. Horner, m was 
aboard a RB-29 when it disappeared over the Sea of Japan 
on June 13, 1952. The Air Force recorded the loss as an "accident, 
a^nonbattle casualty.” But Mr. Skavinski testified to information 
^P® w * re ^ approaching tiie plahe just before it 
disappeared, that a Russian radio transmission ! discussed the 
rescue of a member of the crew; that an empty six-man life raft, 
that might have been from the RB-29, was sighted; and that SoS- 
ets reportedly interrogated an American aviator in Manchuria 
about M^or Sam Bush, the commander of the RB-29. What was 
the Soviet interest m Major Bush* Mr. Skavinski.speculated, if he 
was at the bottom of the Sea of Japan? 

W J“ the book is not closed on the missing from the Cold 

War. There can be little doubt that much more information lies in 
theerchives and in the recollections of the ex-Soviets who partici- 

THE VIETNAM WAX 

reports and allegations that U S. pris- 
oners were interrogated by Soviet military and intelligence offals 
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during the war in Vietnam and also that some U.S. POWs may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union during that conflict. 

■ Defe nse D^ artm ent t esti mony ' : 

Assistant Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense A1 Ptak testified 
concerning efforts by the Commission to determine whether there 
is evidence that U.S. prisoners were transferred to the Soviet 
Union during the Vietnam war: : j :: ;- . ^ -- 

Despite having vigorously examined every lead, to date 
we have no conclusive evidence supporting claims that 
U.S. POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union. It is also 
important to note that some of these key individuals, in- 
cluding the former Soviet Ambassador to Laos, have re- 
fused to be interviewed by the Commission. 605 

To date, the Commission has found no documents indicating that 
any U.S. POWs from the Vietnam War were interned in the Soviet 
Union, or that Soviet personnel participated ' in interrogations of 
U.S. POWS during the Vietnam War. 

Assessmen^o/' committee: inuesf^gator v. . 

Committee investigator A1 Graham testified that: 

As with the Korean War, the Russians are very sensitive 
to their possible role in the Vietnamese War. Although 
they claim that they did not take [part] in any interroga- - : . 
tions in Vietnam and that no U.S.JPOWs were-transferred 
from Vietnam to the Soviet Union, there is at least some 
circumstantial evidence that such interrogations did take 
place and that at least a few U.S. POWs may have been 
transferred from Vietnam to the Soviet Union. 

If so, there is a good chance that some of them could 
still be alive. Again, there are possibly several former U S. 
POWs who might have cooperated with the Soviets and 
who might not wish to be found. In such cases, it would 
probably be worthwhile for representations to be made to 
the Russian government at the highest level that such in- 
dividuals would not be persecuted by the U.S. and that on 
humanitarian grounds, it would be quite useful to be able 
to resolve these cases. 608 

Testimony df Bui Tin 

During its first set of hearings, in November, 1991, the Commit- 
ted received testimony from Bui Tin, former Senior Colonel in the 
Vietnamese People’s Army. During the latter part of the Vietnam 
War, Col. Bui Tin had been the official spokesman for the North 
Vietnamese Army. According to the Colonel: 

At that time, I had the right to read all the documents 
and the secret telegrams from the politburo on this (POW) 
issue. In addition, I had special authorization from the 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, then defense minister to go to 

• M Select Committee hearing, 11/10/92. 
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gay Mmie, to meet with any officers, and to interview any 
• ' /^'WWs.and/i^vtheiF-flles/: 07 ' - . ' v '~ ■ / 

: . Col. Bui Tin tetified that he believed some U.S. prisoners were 

nffl 6 -n^ gate f /u wt tnam ^Soviet and Cuban military intelligence 
officers and that the purpose of this questioning was to obtain in- 

vfv. ab ° Ut 4 u 61r |“° wled & e °f advanced aircraft technology 
SeS^et US*” heard that a «y U -S. POWs were transferred^ 

Other rgpotis 

A number of those who have written books about POW/MIA-r*. 
lated issues, including John M.G. Brown, Thomas Ashworth, Mark 
Sauter, James Seders, and Monika Jensen-Stevenson have assert- 
ed or speculated that some Americans captured during the Viet- 
nam War were transferred to the Soviet Union. For many the 

teUi^ia^ MSgt Wh ° a l° n § <»rar in communications^- 

of®: Moraey, the Oramittee re- 

a North Vietnamese who has sought poli tical 
asylum m the United States, was interviewed by C om mitte e 
® June 1992. In an interview, Hieu said that the entire 

' wo- ?! f k° k D? £ j" 52 va f tur ? ed over to the Soviet Union in 
ISftW a \ ay f r° m his assertions during his sworn 
deposition. (Mr. Hieu, by virtue of his occupation as a photog- 

nf k-7 ® f . c ^ tu «. may have had accep to r! 

^ “ < * 0Mbt ^ 1 ““ ** '™ ild i>*«i : 

toiKn?^ ^erry’ A. Minarcin was also in communications in- 

fhit S S C f m i,S e « Air . F ? r £®-, Mr - Minarcin told the Committee 
that he tracked special flights of Soviet aircraft in 1977 that 
earned American POWs to the Soviet Union. 

a retiral Map. Gen. in the Czechoslovakian Army, 

8 d ®?° sltion stated in interviews that 
were transported to the Soviet Union, transit- 

of g un R ^foSnw P er s®»al knowledge of the transfer 

frnm P a k?il h ! P0 ^? th f ou ? h Prague. Gen. Senja defected 
fc rt f,i^ h * ev u 1 P 081 * 100 ln the Ministry of Defense^-where 
he would have had access to such information— in 1968 and is 
; ; now an employee of the Defense Intelligent Agency ’ 

the Kporte 

Pr^iS^Amk 6 * ^ 2 *„4“«ng a visit by the Joint Commission to 
hSS Toon ®? ke ^ Czech officials whether they had 

dSouncU h or H R^ of de b y ,f an Sejna. None of the . officials 

£?but rete^TT^ J "f-, Ay 7 romi8 ¥ to researcl1 their ar- 

delegation to the Ministiy of Interior 
ior answers, lhe Federal Minister of the Interior, Mr. Petr Cermak 
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said that the allegations must be taken seriously, that the commu- 
nists were capable of anything, and that his Ministry would turn 
over to the U.S. Government everything it found concerning 
Czechoslovakia’s involvement in the Korean and Vietnam Wars; 608 

Modify testimony 

Considering the fact that Jerry Mooney was the principal source 
cited by those who assert that American POWs Were "Moscow 
Bound,” hfe testimony was remarkably equivocal on the subject. He 
testified and presented the Committee with a volume of Affidavits 
on January 22, 1992. The most defmitive part of his testimony, as 
it relates specifically to American POWs going to the USSR, was 
elicited through questioning by Sen. McCain: 

Senator McCain. , . . Mr. Mooney, I believe you said on 
a television program that there were several movements of 
r American POWs to the Soviet Union, is that comet? 

Mr. Mooney. I have never said that sir. What I have 
said is that there was a tentacle Moscow-bound. The men 
were collected. There was a connection by the "friends." 

; We knew where they'were trans^rted withih'North"Vief-‘ 

nam. I have no knowledge of liaos, and we knew where 
they went. We knew where the "friends’ ” primary prison 
camp was and we knew how they were transported from 
North Vietnam over to Sam Neua, Laos, which we desig- 
- - nated as Tentacle MB. I never saw an American prisoner 
~ being transported out of Southeast Asia and I have never - 
said that. . . •• 

Senator McCain. My question is, do you have informa- 
tion or do you believe that American POWs were taken to 
the Soviet Union? 

. Mr. Mooney. I have no direct information, but consider- 
ing the Tentacle Moscow-bound nature of Sam Neua, I > 
would consider it a probability and, as I have 1 said many 
times, they would go only if they were broken. 

Senator McCain. So you believe that some Americans 
were taken to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Mooney. Under those conditions, sir. 

Senator McCain. I am not sure I understand your 
answer. . :0 : '. .■■Vv.' . 

Mr. Mooney. Well, sir, let me — - 

Senator McCain. You either believe that some were 
taken to the Soviet Union or you do not believe some were 
taken to the Soviet Union, Mr. Mooney. I think it’s a 
pretty straightforward question. 609 

Mooney then explained why he believed that flights of IL- 
14s carried American POWs from a prison camp northwest of Vinh 
to Sam Neua. He said the Soviets had no need for POW labor, but 
‘were after minds/’ The flights to Sam Neua were unusual in the 


««■ Joint CoramiMion officials were assured, during the December, 1992 visit, that the break* 
HP 0 /, « Fedew Q^oslovak Jtepublic into two countries would not affect cooperation with 
the US. on POW/NOA matters, Czech Interior Minister Cermak said that all research assign* 
menu on the subject would be taken over by his Ministry. 
aot Select Committee bearing, 1/22/92. 
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Further discussion of Mr. Mooney’s testimony and the Osmm^ 
lapl^of *^^^ort nCernin ^ ^ ^ be f ° Und “ the “ In Ance* : 




activities in Moscow 

- . i V^S.~Ru$sia : -C^rnma^'tpnv 

KS. cfefe^iipB to Cbmmiwion 

Ptak,AI (Department of Defense); Clift, Dennis ©ecariment nf nl’ 
Edward (Department of Defense, Exeb. Sec.). £§* 

Russian delegation to the (^mission Kv^Vy: 

- Col- General Dmitri Volkogonov, is chairman Of the Russian jaw 
gation. Dr. Vladimir Kozlov, Deputy (EX En i 

ussian delegation are: Ambartsumov, Yevgeniy (Act Chm TntM 
Affairs Comm, SS); Amhannikov, Nikolaf l&vloS’ ror 

S', v™ , ’ I ^ lini «. Yuriy Ivanovich (Col. Min. of Internal M- 
Sergey Adamovich (Chm. Human Riehts Pnmm 
Anatoliy Afanasyevich (BG, Min of Security 

XMfffiSS aMfiffigsg 

: • Plenary meetings 

ftSstt Si” 18 *"' 5 toau *" ral ““Mw »» held to Mmcow 
views with , ■ i ■ resu ‘ ted 10 About a dozen inter- 

i» He*. a, b.to« 


Soviet psychiatric hospital. Gen. Volkogonov later admitted that 
the David Markin story also played a role. During this Joint meet- 
ing, ten archival directors gave their reports. They all claimed not 
to have found any inforaation indicating"U:S. ; soldiers were sent to 
the USSR from Korea or Vietnaip or that Soviets took part in in- 
terrogating American POWs from these wars. When it was pointed 
out that oral interviews were not consistent with President Yelt- 
sin’s statements, Gen. Volkogonov pledged to continue the inter- 
views of former Soviet military personnel with Vietnam and 
Korean experience. Gen. Volkogonov also admitted at this time 
that he had not been through the GRU or KGB archives. 

December 1992 meeting 

During the Joint Commission’s Plenary session in December, 
Gen. Volkogonov stated three Russian positions: 

No Americans are detained against their willm Russia and 
that is believed to be the case throughout the former Soviet 
Union; ~yy • ■ v :; -' ■' :: . 

The Russian side has established the fate of over 23,000 U.S. 

persohnel held after World War II and consideh this ^ue now 

closed; - 

The Russian side considers the remaining work of the Com- 
mission to be the resolution of questions concerning the Cold 

■ ' War era. : V 

The Russian side of the Commission provided a number of docu- 
ments to the;U.S. side, including a list of cases of persons who had 
been in Russia but were later returned; a document listing four 
POW camps in Korea during the war and the number of persons 
held in each; a list of 109 Americans who did not return from the 
Korean War but who Russian research indicated were not in 
Russia; and a document containing data on the Cold War incidents. 

Gen. Volkogonov stated categorically that there has never been a 
KGB General named Gregoriyev. Thus, any report attributed to 
this man is false. Volkogonov reviewed the many files that had 
been researched in response to U.S. requests, including more than 
40,000 files of the Ministry of Public Health. None of these investi- 
gations has produced information that U.S. persons were held in 
Russia. Cv -V.; 

Ambassador Toon agreed that the World War II issue could be 
considered finished, although not all U.S. members of the Commis- 
sion agreed. For example, the Commissioner from the National Ar- 
chives raised several outstanding issues from World War II, which 
the Russians have not satisfactorily addressed. 

After a U.S. Commissioner referred to “strong evidence” that 
American POWs had been taken to the Soviet Union during the 
Korean War, the Russian side said they found no evidence in their 
archival research that this had taken place. 

In working group interviews, two retired Russian Colonels, veter- 
ans of the Korean War, indicated that it was plausible that a limit- 
ed number of American specialists had been taken from Korea to 
Russia in connection with efforts to defeat radars used by U.S. F- 
86 Sabre Jets during the war. They did not, however, state categor- 
ically that U.S. personnel had been taken to Russia. One retired 



SSitfoS 16 ' 1 that Russia archives how 8,1 the 40 

Gen. Volkogonov told the U.S. Commissioners that answers to 
' witi-the Korean War would b^foiuiTih the 

War Museum in Korea, which he had visited six years earlieJ- and 
“ S 1 ?. 8 ’ He also stat^ that political turbulence in Russ ia* was 
hI 6 ^S the Ti? ^tCoinrnission and that there continued to 
be opposrtion within the Russian Government to its work Ha 
stated Ppsident 

proposed another meeting in the spring of 1993. The two aeenda 
items he raised are the Cold War incidents and investigation of re- 
mains recently found on Sakhalin Island. He proposed that the 
Joint Commission publish a booklet on its work and Its findinoc 
with supporting documentation. : ® n ® s * 

task Force Russ ia 


Task Force Russia (TFR) was formed oh June 29 1992 Tit koci* 
1“? bee. t. field a Task Fora 

ing and using mformation provided from Russian archimand citi. 
thieve the fullest possible accounting of American POW/ 

'i-;.';,---:. : Personnel 

un oepyemoer i, inw, He presently supervises a staff nf jLi-n 
people including a Deputy, an historian, an archivist three field 
interviewers, an interpreter, and administrative NCO an adminic 
trative clerk and a secretary. The Senate SaWt m 

tentative also works out of the TFR Moscow repre ' 

Catty located oothcStt, ; 

Tlie Principal mission of the TFR Moscow Office staff is in 
achieve the fullest possible accounting of American POW/Mta **»>• 
sonnel m Russia through the collection and analysis of information 
provided by and obtained from Russian archives arid citizens. 

Objectives ■ ; •/. 

Mwcowl 126 “ effeCtiVe research ’ “tewiew and analytical team in 

oTtefuiss ass 

sh^^nl^nn^w^’ wh * never possible, in overcoming 
lacking) to infora “ tio “ 



Reduce perceived barriers between General Volkogonov’s com- 
mission and the MOD, General Staff, GRU, KGB, and other gov- 
ernmental entities pursuant to TFR’s requirements; 

Obtain Russian agency acquiescence in TFR^Tmission; 

Maintain and improve upon the positive development of the U.S.- 
Russian relationship in POW/MIA affairs as well as for the long 
term with emphasis on the Russian military; 

Satisfy the priorities up and down both U.S. and Russian "chain 
of command;” ^ x: ■. 

: Develop and maintain cooperative work relationship with 
AmEmb and DAO Moscow, 

Provide respectable work environment and personal care for 
TFR’s Moscow Office personnel. 

Russian joint office 

The United States requested that a physical joint office be estab- 
lished for the purpose of conducting interviews. The proposal was 
formally raised at the Joint Commission meeting on May 28th. On 
June. 8th, Gen. . Volkogonov announced ..that the . POW/MIA Team 
consisting of A1 Graham, Col. William Saxe, and Mr. James Con- 
nell, would be permitted to conduct interviews at the Joint Office 
which was to be located at Ilyinka, 12, near Staraya Ploshchad [Old 
Square] the former headquarters of the Central Committee of the 

cpsu. ■ -,:v -.v, '■ 

Background 

Committee investigator A1 Graham was posted to Moscow in 
May, 1992 to represent the Senate Select Committee and work 
under the aegis of the Joint Commission on POW/MIA affairs. One 
of his principal tasks while in Russia was, in conjunction with 
TFR-Moscow team members, to arrange for and conduct interviews 
with Russian officials, Russian citizens and retired officers who 
may have served in Southeast Asia during the Korean and Viet- 
namese Wars and therefore might be knowledgeable about possible 
U.S. POW/MIAs. Often, as a consequence of these interviews, other 
leads were developed. 

The majority of interviews have been conducted at Ilyinka 12, 
the former headquarters of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. The Committee investigator found that some inter- 
viewees were intimidated by this location and somewhat reluctant 
to reveal all they Imew, and many believed the room and telephone 
to be under surveillance by Russian authorities. Since mid-to-late 
October 1992, some interviews were held elsewhere to respond to 
these problems. •, 

Initial interviews were scheduled in early June. Interviewees, at 
that time, were drawn from the Soviet Vietnamese Veterans Asso- 
ciation and a few parliamentarians. Others later learned of and re- 
sponded to the inquiry as a result of media appeals on Kiev and 
Moscow TV, and Ambassador Toon and Gen. Volkogonov’s TV 
broadcast on June 28, 1992. Advertisements were also placed in a 
number of newspapers. Other interviewees were developed from 




citizens writing. calling or walking in either the American Embas 
sy or the Joint Office at Dyinka 12 u«ncan amoas- 

pro^am l^ais been the major source of forward 
. K^ssiar? ^authorities have~provided4he Gommittee with a 
s^^ntohe^ ttSSJ 

World War II. However, this archival effort has yielded very little 
to date that is verifiable on American POWs during World^ar H 

^ ^ JC bra a, ^ ^ 

results move<1 the Russiatis to admit 
that they were involved in interrogating American POWs in Korea 

^° r *® ver > ^though the Committee has no direct evi- 

«W i a i h ^i i y Possibly more, were transferred to 

Soviet territory during the Korean War. 

^experiences rwith the Russians to date ; 
Interviews with Russian officials 

00?^ with Ri ussian active^luty semcOmeh, 

GULAG officials, , Security service personnel, doctore, archivists 
historians, linguists, and parliamentarians. - arcmvists, 

Interviews with Russian citizens 

p ” mar j^ of interviews with retired military Offi- 
cers, foreign service officers and correspondents who served in 

prLneSwhfserv^mtS 

,S5^ : s&4as ”' hohad of 

Officers; The first interviews were conducted bv 
n^reoruary i(tn, 1992 with Senators Kerry and Smith and hie 

® n - th^ .occasions, he succeeded in interview ing 

S ft ™S ““° r S r et officers who had served in Vietnam 

d^L 8 * 017 ^ at **org« from these interviews was that Soviet sol- 

jg: » any cMito with AnSrowi 

»« *>i» part in intehttgations of Arnett 

w!nfr^? ers i H ,? w ever, tins testimony was contradicted by one 

DrSe^nnd Xf 10 *“{? that the non-contact rule was not strictly 

SJSeTtehmd^^n^-^ th . at . the y ^ew of a Soviet oB- 
c er s itting behind a screen dunng an mterrogation of an American 

the Vi^lemwafft? 6 ^ v*u q, ^ st ! ons to ask POWs were passed to 

Soviet commands. The Commfcteewas 
f^i^”. *? at ^ ere was a ^et Analytical Team in Hanoi wfcch 

A internJSto” 

?r : V^^^^^bramov, former Commander of the Soviet 

^ prOvidS* S’ with Je Committee in March that the Vietnam- 
ul oV^jT 1641 hun v™ a re Port on every American pilot caritured 
He «| however, that his office kept t» flies oSSmlSS 



vidual POWs.. This information, however, may have been forwarded 
to Moscow, he thought. 

During a second interview with Gen. Abramov on June 1, 1992, 
the -General denied having told investigators during the earlier • 
meeting that he had received a report on every American pilot cap- 
tured in Vietnam. He also denied saying that a high-placed Viet- 
namese friend told him at a May 1975 reception in Vietnam that 
there were still American servicemen being held in Vietnam as 
that tune.- : T • f ’ ' 

Perhaps the clearest case in which Russian testimony changed 
during the course of the investigation came during a re-interview 
with Col. (ret) Gavriil Korotkov, who was stationed in Khabarovsk 
from 1950-54 and reported directly to the Commander of the Far 
East Military District. During the first interview with him, con- 
ducted on August 19th, 1992, he told five Joint Commission repre- 
sentatives that Soviet military specialists had been given approval 
to interrogate American servicemen in Korea and that some of the 
senior, more experienced Americans as well as those with specific 
specialties were selected for transfer to the USSR for further inter- 
rogation. He asserted that the Soviet Naval Base at Posyet.served . 
as the transit point for the movement of Americans North [by rail 
or plane] to Khabarovsk. Col. Korotkov further maintained that 
the number of Americans processed through Khabarovsk was in 
the hundreds and that they were kept under KGB control during 
and after the interrogations. v ’ 

_■ He claimed not to know their fate after the interrogations. Col. 
Korotkov saidlhe personally interrogated two American EOWs on 
Russian soil. One was a Lt. Col. Black. Efforts were made, accord- 
ing to Col. Korotkov, to recruit and gain cooperation of Americans. 
He stated that interrogation reports were sent to the Far East Mili- 
tary District Headquarters, the 7th Directorate of the Main Politi- 
cal Directorate and the GRU. He further maintained that Col. Gen. 
Shtykov, the Soviet Ambassador to North Korea at the time, pre- 
pared reports for Stalin’s eyes only. 

In a follow-up interview on September 29th, 1992, Col. Korotkov 
modified his previous statements. He now denied that American 
Korean War POWs were ever interrogated by Soviets in Khabar- 
ovsk. He categorically denied ever interrogating an American POW 
named Black but did admit to interrogating two American POWs 
in North Korea. He also asserted that there were between 10 and 
25 Soviet interrogators involved in this process, indicating that a 
large number of American POWs may have been interrogated 
during the Korean War. Although not completely ruling out the 
fact that these interrogations may have taken place on Russian 
soil, he now maintained that the interrogation center existed for at 
least 18 months and was located at a non-demarcated juncture 
along the North Korean, Chinese and Soviet borders. He also de- 
clared that a 150 question questionnaire used to interrogate Ameri- 
can Korean-war POWs was prepared in Khabarovsk. Col. Korotkov 
added that similar type questionnaires were used to interrogate 
American POWs during Vietnam. A possible explanation for the 
modifications in Col. Korotkov’s statements is that he received a 
call the night before the interview from an official of the Foreign 
Intelligence Service (formerly the KGB). 
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TA^ 16^ 1992, Col. Kowrtiov testified fit a meeting of the 

£8 Cof 1 ® 18 ? 1 ^ that approximately 100 U.S. POWs were interred 
gf» b -f r^ etS dun ” g , the . K o rean war er a and that poseiK ly 
tens of these were taken by the special forces to -the Soviet 
Union. Col. Korotkov said that the Soviets tried “to get first-hand 
information from theni and then to turn them ” 
a According to Col Korotkov, the Soviets employed fear, pressure 
and appeals to material interests in their effort to “turn °nrison- 
ers. He also said that it was common for the American prisoners to 
change their names and that it is likely some died in the Soviet 
Union under names different than their own. ■ net 

Col, Korotkov characterized the Korean-era U.S. POWs with 
whom he came in contact as “great patriots” and said: th 

were 5®^’ c “ky. convinced that someone 

WCidd come md get^hem.-/^° n g the (Soviet) specialtatsr" , 


™ j* — tut- voovietrspeaaustsr — "" 
we discussed how difficult it was to work with theAmeri- 
cans- T « e tone of our conversation was that Americans 
were self-assured, they never gave up hope. 

nii*r>o^! ti0 f these subjects was received from A 

number of other retired Soviet officers. 4 * f 

Col. Aleksandr Semyonovich Orlov (Bet.), who was brought 

: s 

prvwc 1 !. Orlov _said he had no knowledge of American 
- POWs having been taken to the USSR. He M say, however 
, that he had received special MVD[KGB] permisS'toXS 

LTC Blfl ck in Pyongyang in July, 1951 primarily 
for propaganda purposes. Col. Orlov acknowledged that aue&- 

SSf pnw ™ Uti & ely used in obtaining information lorn 
Amencan POWs in Korea but that the interrogations were 
pnncipaUy carried out by the North Koreans. 5 
col. (ret.) Viktor Aleksandrovich Bushuyev, former intelli- 
gence analyst m North Korea with the 64th Air Defense Corns 
that the Soviets had access to the interro^’ 
iSe pUots - He claimed not to know 

tioM & * ffiCldS had “ the actual interroga- 

, Col- (ret.) Georgiy Kuzmich Plotnikov, assistant Soviet mili- 

7 year^ testSSJlS-! 

ranking North Korean officer told him in 1953 that some 

^K.W S ” erSS f," t “. ,he SWe> 

wUe to > North Korean 

(ret :l Va i e ?y Ivanovich Ukolov, said in an interview 

had no knowledge of Russian par- 
SSr^S® Questioning of American prisoners. He didray 
that the Russians may have provided some questions to the 
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North Vietnamese to be asked of captured Americans. He does 
not know what happened to the resulting interrogation re- 
ports. y^-y-yw 2 - - ■yry/'/.V^ ; ‘ : 

W alk-insr A number of indiv idua ls have conie v o luntaril y to th e 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow. Information provided by these individ- 
uals have included an account of an alleged American POW, David 
Markin, whose case is discussed later in this report. Other informa- 
tion . has been provided by naturalized American citizens and by 
Russian citizens who had previously spent time in the GULAG. In 
addition, three Vietnamese nationals living in Moscow handed over 
dog tags, ID cards, photographs, bone fragments and body parts of 
alleged Americans. Two of the three did this out of humanitarian 
concern, while the third claimed to know where the remains of at 
least .20 Americans were located in Vietnam and asked $75,000 for 
each set of remains. All of this material was turned over to Ameri- 
can experts for verification and analysis. 

Write-ins: Since June, 1992, approximately two dozen letters or 
telegrams have been received from citizens of the former Soviet 
Union. Many of the writers claim to have knowledge about Ameri- 
cans in Soviet prison camps or psychiatric hospitals. Qth^ claim : 
to have information about grave sites where Americans are alleg- 
edly buried. The writers are being contacted by members of the 
Commission for the purpose of obtaining additional data. Several 
have asked for guarantees or assurances from the highest authori- 
ties against recriminations before they speak with the Committee. 

Recently, the flow of letters to the Commission has slowed to a 
-trickle. This 'may be because publicity on the POW/MIA issue has 
died down or that all letters sent to the Joint Commission on 
American POW/MIAs are now initially screened by the Office of 
the President for Letters and Appointments. 

Call-ins: Most of the call-ins received so far resulted from televi- 
sion programs on which Ambassador Toon, Gen. Volkogonov, and 
Committee representatives appeared. After the Toon-Volkogonov 
appearance on June 28, 1992, six people called the Ilyinka-12 “Hot 
Line.” Likewise, several people called this number after Ambassa- 
dor Toon’s press conference in Khab arovs k on September 25, 1992. 
Committee representative Graham, TFR Moscow officer director 
Pusey and other POW/MIA team members have frequently ap- 
peared on TV on Moscow and other cities throughout the former 
Soviet Union asking those with information to call Ilyinka 12 or 
the Embassy. Newspaper advertisements have also resulted in call- 
ins with information. 

Summary of requests to the Russians ' 

'.yy/ ; Correspondence file? 

Correspondence has been sent to the Russian side of the Joint 
Commission since early September 1992. These letters serve two 
general purposes. The first is to provide the Russian side with spe- 
cific data from the U.S. side on individual servicemen or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Cold War incidents. The second is to re- 
quest meetings, interviews with particular people or types of 
people, and access to archives. To date, requests for interviews with 
specific individuals have met with little or no success. 
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-Structure qf-RussiahvAKhiv&^ "7 7 — _ r — 

The Archives in the former Soviet Union and Russia are riot 
under the same kind of unified control that we have at the Federal 
level in the United States. Archives of the Soviet government could 
be found in a large riumber of archival institutions, and many of 
the main ministries kept their archives indefinitely in their own 
facilities and under separate departmental control. 

The Soviet Union did have an archival agency which was sup- 
posed to have administrative control, over archival institutions 
.throughout the USSR. This agency was called the Main Archival 
Directorate or "Glavarkhiv.” Even this body, however, did not 
secure control over-the archives of such mqjor ministries as the~ 
KGB, Foreign ^airs and Defense. After the August 1991 coup, 
President Yeltsin was quick to see the importance of securing the 
archival records and removed the leadership of "Glavarkhiv.” In 
its -place, he established the Committee of Archival Affairs of the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, called “Roskomarkhiv,” with control 
over various archival institutions, including the older bodies of im- 
perial and pre-revolutionary archives. Some ministries, however, 
have remained outside its ambit and others have been slow to 
transfer records. ' 


Visits and Trips to Archives 




The U.S. members of the Joint Commission have made a series of 
visits to Russian archives to enable staff to better understand the 
structure of the archival system and to appraise the prospects for 
finding material relevant to the POW/MIA search. 

It has become apparent to the American team that the archival 
institutions now coming under the administrative umbrella of Ros- 
komarkhiv are more forthcoming and willing to cooperate than the 
officials who were responsible for the ministerial archives in the se- 
curity and defense establishments. These older archives contain 
substantial amounts of material that might be relevant to the 
movement of American POWs from German camps into Soviet 
hands and Soviet territory in the closing days and the aftermath of 
World War II. 


Archival Research Agreements 

To ensure progress on all fronts, the Commission staff decided to 
seek the Russian archivists’ help in exploiting these earlier records 
by entering into research agreements whereby staff archivists 
would be paid for working extra hours on the POW/MIA project. 
By late November, four research agreements had been approved 
and two of them were operative. These agreements cover the Cen- 
tral State Military Archives, the Central Historical Documentary 
Collection, the Military-Medical Museum and the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. All of the research agreements are for initial trial pe- 
riods of either 60 or 90 days, after which the American side will 
evaluate results to determine whether continuation of the effort is 
justified. 7:.- 
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■ Documents requested yy 

Among the kinds of documents that the U.S. has requested are: 

Lists of Americans liberated from German POW camps and 
transported into Soviet territory, especially records that indicate 
medical treatment or death and burial, and records that indicate 
sentences for crimes, charges and conviction, and transportation to 
camps on Soviet territory. < 

Cold war - .• ; v y ' y.? ;■ ■ 

Reports of aircraft shootdown incidents, including rescue and re- 
trieval operations, reports of sightings, interrogations, and treat- 
ment of air crews, recordings and films of shutdowns, log books 
■plus ahy remits that may be discovered in files of political and dip- 
lomatic reaction to such incidents. ? _ r 

For the entire Cold War period, the U.S. has also sought, so far 
without success, access to records of p^chiatnc hospitals (or any 
h^ uhdef control of the KGB, MVD and predecessors) and - 
those of prison and labor camps. In addition, _there is a pro^ct unr 
derwav to compare fingerprints from the JTil collection with those 
fS y collect”n of the Ministry of Internal Affairs With respect to 
'the fingerprint files, high hopes have ^ en 
*tion that in both collections such files are; ; 

records on actuarial terms. The U.S. seeks ^ve acc^s to 
records of the Border Guards for the entire Cold War period be- 
causesuch units may have played a significant role in shootdown 
incidents during the Cold War period. 

Korean war V' "/■- ' 

Any documents that indicate the role of Soviet civilian or mili- 
tary officials in the control, interrogation, or trans ^ t ^ n X.;Jl 
POWs wherever located, or m the shootdowns of U.S.^ aircraft 
during that conflict, or any documents in Russian that- contain 
information about control, interrogation, or transportation of U.S. 
POWs in North Korea or China. 

Vietnam war . ■y-y-'.^y-yy V; ■■.';. y\ : r: 

Any documents that indicate the role of Soviet military 
ian officials in the control, interrogation, or transportation of U.b. 
POWs wherever located, or in the shootdown of gjj 

during that conflict, or any documents in Russian files that contain 
information about control, interrogation, or transportation of U.S. 
POWs in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia or China. 

- Documents received .yy y 

Russian researchers have discovered relevant materials on the 
POW/MIA issue which they have released to the American side. 
Early in the process, Gen. Volkdgonov and his aides released 
batches of materials during Joint Commission meetings. More re- 
cently, the flow of documents has increased and become more regu- 
lar. ' ;i : ■■■ ■■■=:;. Vv 
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Documents received thus far from the Russians are numer- 
ous and varied to be summarized effectively in this report. They 
a re lis t e d, analyzed an d desc ribed in the series of re ports printed 
bi-weekly by the" U.S. Army’s Task Force : Russia, copies of which 
may be obtained by Members of Congress from the office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Affairs In 
very general terms, the documents have concerned Americans of 
?TT he , r J «? n ”? lllta, T °«gin w ho were caught up in the throes of 
World War ITor who deserted or. otherwise sought political refuse 
m the Soviet Union, as well as some lists of U.S. military men and 
some diplomatic exchanges concerning repatriation efforts or shoot- 
downs. Little of this information has been new to the U.S. side. 

Some documents, however, have provided new and useful infor- 
mation. For example, interrogation reports oh American POWs 
which the Russians profes sed t o have rec eived from the Koreans 
revealed that atleast ten men who were"heretofore ehtirely unac- 
counted for lived long enough to be interrogated. Unfortunately, 
their fates have still not been determined. 

Assessment of archival research 


The foUowing preliminary judgments can be made based on the 
Committee s review, thus far’, of Russian archival documents: 

Soviet archivists did an excellent job of record-keeping, and 
current research efforts have barely scratched the surface of 
what is potentially available throughout the vast archival 
system of the former Soviet Union. Even the strategic “fires” 
- and other destructions that have taken place do not seriously 
detract from completeness; 

The traditional archival community is ready and willing to 
respond to American inquiries, especially in return for fair 
compensation; 

Officials of the Security and Defense Ministries are currently 
more resistant to U.S. inquiries, but this may change if the po- 
litical situation becomes more stable; v.-; 

.2?' A time . «*«[«&*& gradual di&ilosure of information 
about American POW/MIAs may be determined as much by 
the internal political requirements of the Russian regime as by 
the needs of Americans for that information; J 

It could take many years to carry out a comprehensive pro- 
°/ research within the centralized and regional archieves 
of the former Soviet Union, even if the political atmosphere is 
hospitable to such an effort; 

The Russian archival material passed to the American side 
ot the Jomt Commission appears thus far to constitute a care- 
fully-controlled release of information by the Russian govern- 
ment to convince the U.S. side that the Soviet Union did not 
capture, detain, interrogate, move or eliminate U.S. POW/ 

POW/MIA family members efforts in Russia 

Committee add TFR representatives in Moscow have met with 
the relatives of several American POW/MIAs who might possibly 
haw been on Russian territory at one time. The Committees/TFR 
staff also made arrangements for the family members to meet with 



Robert Strauss, U.S. Ambassador to Russia, and with Gen. Volkog- 
nohv and other Russian officials. The family members asked the 
Russian authorities to help find information on the fate of their 
loved one. TER members also, passed^ on. correspondence from about ... 
two dozen individual family members requesting any additional 
documentation that the Russians may be able to find concerning 
their missing relatives. 

Repatriation of t/.S. citizens buried in Russia 

The Committee notes that a report on the ABC television pro- 
gram “20/20” that four Americans are still buried in Odessa is not 
accurate. The remains of at least three, and possibly all four, of the 
individuals have been repatriated. 

TFR is looking into the alleged existence of graves of American 
servicemen from World War II on Iturup Island in the Kuriles. Ac- 
cordingly, correspondence .has . been sent to. the Russism. side 
questing a check of the archives of the Far East Military District, 
the Pacific Fleet, the Central Army, the Foreign Intelligence Serv- 
ice and the Ministry of Interior [MVD] for any information on the 
location of U.S. graves. > ; '• 

Mutual cooperation 

The effort to find POW/MIAs is a two-way street. The United 
States Government may be able to overcome some of the reluc- 
tance of the Russian Security Services by addressing similar Rus- 
sian POW/MIA issues where possible. The U.S. should strive to 
provide the Russians with more information from our records on 
Soviet MIAs from W orld War II, Cold War incidents and Afghani- 
stan. Genuine reciprocity may lead to greater progress. 

Russian inquiries on Afghanistan Veterans 

The Russian side has asked the American side for information 
concerning 19 former Soviet soldiers who served in Afghanistan 
and are currently living in the west, and for information on serv- 
icemen presently held captive in Afghanistan. In September, Am- 
bassador Toon provided a document to the Russian side listing 
Soviet POWs from the Afghan War who resettled in the West. 

Soviet submarine incident 

The Russian side has also requested information on the fate of 
Soviet submarine 574 which sank in the Pacific Ocean in March of 
1968. On September 21, 1992, Ambassador Toon handed over a doc- 
ument to the Russians listing three crew members from this sub- 
marine. Moreover, the CIA has provided the Russians with copies 
of a film made during the "Glomar Challenger’s” raising of sec- 
: tions of this submarine in August of 1974. 

The Case of "David Markin" 

An individual named Vikto Pugantsev claimed to have spent 
1982-1986 in labor camp PL-350/5 near Pechora (some 900 miles 
northeast of Moscow) with an alledged downed U.S. pilot from the 
Korean War called david Markin (Marken). . ; 

According to Mr. Pugantsev, Mr. Markin told him that he had 
been shot down about 40 years ago in North Korea, after which he 
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and 50 other U,S. POWs were flown to the Soviet Union. According 
to the story, Mr. Markin spent the next three decades in one prison 
or psychiatric ward after another, ending up in PL350/5 in 1982. 
He was apparently ; sent terSoviet psychiatric hospitals whVn he ' 
told people he was in American. While there, he claimed to have: 
been put in a straitjacket, given drugs such as aminazin and an un- 
known drug which caused his hands to "twist inward." 

Mr. Pugantsev described the American as a toll, frail, polite, 
soft-spoken, psychologically-broken and stooped 60 year old, who 
had a shaven head, scars on his left shoulder and left forearm and 
a name tag on his prison uniform identifying him as “Markin, D.” 
Although, Mr. Markin kept a low profile in camp, Mr, Pugantsev 
said he was treated worse than other prisoners and was harassed 
by guards for minor infractions like wearing his cap askew. Three 
such reprimands earned him a stay in the “solitary-confinement 
box where; according to Mr. Pugantsev he spent a good deal of 
tune Mr. Pugantsev maintained that Mr. Markin was still alive at 
the same camp in 1989. 

The Committee and TFR personnel launched an intensive inves- 
tigation into this matter despite the fact that no David Markin (or 
any close approximation) appeared on U.S. Government lists of un- 
accounted for from Korea. Commission investigators flew to Pe- 
chbrann June 18, 1992. No person or record found there confirmed 
Mr. Pugantsev s claims. After the disappointing trip to -Pechora, 
Mr. Pugantsev identified another inmate, Vladimir Bageyev, who 
; might be able to-confirm his story. Gommittee investigator Graham 
flew with a Russian foreign service officer to the city of Elista to 
interview Mr. Bageyev. Mr Bageyev confirmed that there was an 
individual by the name of Markin in Pechora and that this individ- 
ual matched the description given by Mr. Pugantsev. 

In response to this news, Gen. Volkognov arranged to bring the 
Director of Operations for the Pechora camp to Moscow to meet 
face to face with Mr. Pugantsev to determine the truth. Although 
the meeting took place* the differences in the respective stories 
could not be resolved. During the course of the discussion, however, 
not be resolved. During the course of the discussion, however, addi- 
tional names of other inmates and camp officials who might be 
able to provide more information on this matter were disclosed. 
Seventeen individuals were identified, including 8 officers, 7 in- 
mates and 2 doctors. Five of the eight camp officials provided virtu- 
ally identical written statements to the effect that there were no 
Americans at PL350/5 during their tour there. U.S. investigators 
asked to see the camp hospital records because Mr. Pugantsev, Mr. 
Bageyev and Mr. Markin were reportedly in the hospital at the 
same time. The official reply to this request was that the records 
were destroyed in a fire that took place between August 30 and 
September 1, 1989. ■ >■ : ■ -v 

At the Committee hearings in November, Gen. Volkogonov dis- 
counted Mr. Pugantsev’s story and suggested that he was motivat- 
ed by a desire to emigrate to America. Mr. Pugantsev, on the other 
nand, has told investigators that he has been harassed and threat- 
ened as a result of his testimony. He claims that he was summoned 
to appearjat the Security Service [former KGB] office in his native 
town of Chernovtsy in the Ukraine and queried about his contact 



with the Moscow POW/MIA team members. According to Mr. Pu ; 
gantsev he was told "not to stick his nose where it did not belong. 

The Committee has continued concerns over reports pertaining to 
**Pavid Mhrkin. M 

. FUTURE ACTIONS 

Levels of cooperation 

The interview program pursued by the American side of the 
Joint Commission has been extremely pro-active while the Russian 
side’s response has been reactionary at best; The U-S. side has re- 
ceived little response to correspcindence requesting that specitic m- 
dividuals be made available for interviews. Part of this problem 
may be due to the fact that Gen. Volkogonov has only two assist- 
ants. it migh t expedite things greatly if the number of staff people 
on the Russian side were increased. ^ .... : v . _ 

The level of cooperation from the Russian side has not met the 
standard of official statements. For example, a long-standing re- 
quest to interview 20 intelligence and security service fa™** 
KGB] officials who Served during the Korean and Vietnamese War 
eras was made in early June. The^ 

forth between Col. Kobaladze, the Bureau Chief for Public Affaire 
of the Russian lntelligence Service and^ CoLM^urov. the Foreign 
Intelligence Service representative on the Joint Commission, final- 
ly,. after several months, Col. Kobaladze replied by expressing sur- 
prise that his superiors wished to answer a type of request that the 
‘ &IA would hot have. He then informed Committee investigators 
that of the 20 people we requested to interview Tour were ^dead, 
four were unlocate-able, six had no knowledge of American POWs, 
two worked for other agencies [MFA & MOD], another never 
worked for them, one was in England during the entire war effort, 
one could not be identified and one refused to be interviewed due 

^Therfare a number of' other examples of a failure to provide 
basic information about individuals despite the fact that themfor- 
mation must be readily available to the Russian side. For months, 
the Russians said they were unable to provide information concern- 
ing one individual who, when finally located through U.S. efforts, 
w£ found to live scarcely a kilometer from the hotel where the 

TFR team is housed. .1 » . nr . w/ 

Media appeals for people with information on American P QW/ 
MIAs to come forward have also met with limited successJ^Mo 
doubts about long term political stability m the country, someati- 
zens may feel reluctant to speak out. Several potentgl 
candidates have requested assurances and guarantees from^the 
wS^thoritieslefore they would talk to investigators. Others 
may be afraid to become involved with foreigners, either because of 
the sensitive nature of their employment or because of a general 
apprehension based on what has happened in the past to Russians 
who had contacts with foreigners. 
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Trips tind visits ^ : ; . '- 1 - • v .'■■■ ; 

The Russian side has agreed to a 48-hour notice policy for on-site 
inspections of any camp or archive. Future plans are to visit those 
camps where Americans were reportedly held; 

Planned interviews 

The interview program is critical to developing the body of evi- 
dence necessary to open the doors to the official records. Inter- 
views, especially of retired officers, have provided the most lucra- 
tive source of new or significant information to date. One key to 
such an -effort is publicity. Therefore, the United States needs to 
publicize widely the efforts of investigators and the desire to obtain 
additional information. 

followup actwn feock. 2 . .... . : . 

These include finding and interviewing several former KGB gen- 
erals, military officers and pilots who are alleged to have been in- 
volved in or to have known about the possible transfer of American 
POW/MIAs during the Korean War and the- war in Vietnam. It 
also may be worthwhile exploring if any of the ex-Republic ar- 
chives, especially those dealing with KGB documents, might have 
been capped. ^ 

Investigation ofjndividual leads - 

> With the break-up of the former USSR, many of the individuals 
who need to be interviewed and many of the archives of impor- 
tance are now beyond Moscow’s control. More time and effort 
should be placed on developing parallel programs in some of the 
other Republics. Moreover, since much of the information devel- 
oped to date points to the KGB as the institution most likely to 
have been involved in arranging transfers and escorting Americans 
onto Soviet soil, the United States may want to look into which 
former Republic archives containing KGB records were capped 
after the coup and whether we can gain access to these records. 

conclusions v 

Geti. Volkogonov’s assessment 

Gen. Volkogonov contends that, to his knowledge, no Americans 
are currently being held against their will within the borders of 
the former Soviet Union. 810 Although the Committee has found 
evidence that some U.S. POWs were held in the former Soviet 
Union after WWH, the Korean War and Cold War incidents, we 
have found no proof that would contradict Gen. Volkogonov’s con- 
tention with respect to the present. However, the Committee 
cannot, based on its investigation to date, rule out the possibility 
that one or more U.S. POWs from past wars or incidents are still 
being held somewhere within the borders of the former Soviet 
Union. ", ■ : ; 'V; ' 


cl0 Gen Volkogonov did not mean to include in this contention any Americans who might 
legitimately be under arrest for recent violations of civil or criminal law. For example, at the 
time of the Select Committee hearing, one American was under arrest for dealing in contraband 
religious icons. • - ) ; 



World War il ' ;; ■ :■ ■ . • - . v; - ■ v ^ ' 

The Committee found that the Russians have been particularly 
successful in producing World War II archival documents, and is 

pleasedtoreportthatthefate-ofsomeAmenQanmihtary andcivih^ 

fan personnel from the World War II era has. been determined 
through recent investigations in Russia; Moreover^ a ^chival docu- 
ments provided by Russia indicate that several hundred U.S. POWs 
were held against their will on Soviet territory at the of World .. 
War II. In almost all cases; these were individuals who had been 
bom in, or who had previously lived in, the Soviet Union, who 
could, therefore, be considered Soviet citizens by the Sowet Govern- 
ment. Many of these individuals served in the Armed Forces of 
Germany, fought against the Soviet Army and were captured m 
combat. Some U.S. civilians from this era sumved terms in concen- 
tration camps and are still alive today, living freely either m one of 
the former Soviet Republics or in the United States. 

told war ■ i :v;7 v;;"'.' 

There is evidence, some of which has been confirmed to the Com- 
mittee by President Yeltsin, that some U.S. personnel stdl unac- - 
counted for from the Cold War, were taken captive and held within 
the former Soviet Union. This information involves several inci- 
dents stretching across the former Soviet Union from the Baltic 

The Committee is pleased to report that Task Force Russia has 
been actively investigating these case and is 
famil y members fully apprised of its progress to date. The Commit 
tee notes, however, that progress is, in large part, dependent on co- 
operation from Russian authorities. In the Committee s November, 
1992 hearings, our investigator in Moscow testified that the U.o. 
was “intentionally being stonewalled” by the Russians on the sub- 
ject of Cold War incidents, despite pledges nf cooperation from 
President Yeltsin and Gen. Volkogonov, 'The Committee, therefore, 
urges the Joint Commission to place sj^i^ attention and focus on 
obtaining further information on the fate of those U,S. 
who are believed to have been taken captive during the Cold War. 

Korean conflict ^ 

There is strong evidence, both from archived U.S. intelligence re- 
ports and from recent interviews in Russia, that Soviet military 
and intelligence officials were involved m the interrogation of 
American POWs during the Korean Conflict, notwthstanding 
recent official statements from the Russian side that this _did not 
happen. Additionally, the Committee has reviewed information and 
heard testimony which we believe_constitutes strong evidence mat 
some unaccounted for American POWs from the Korean inflict 
were transferred to the former Soviet Union in the early 19o0 s. 
While the identfy of these POWs has not yet been determined, the 
Committee notes that Task Force Russia concurs in our assessment 
concerning the transfers. We are pleased that this subject was 
raised by the U.S. side in December, 1992 at the plenary session of 
the Joint Commission in Moscow. 
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The Committee further believes it is possible that one or more 
POWs from the Korean Conflict could still be alive on the territory 
of the former Soviet Union. The most notable case in this regard 
•concerns a USAF pilot named David -“Markham”-or “Markin-Y 
who was reportedly shot down during the Korean Conflict. Accord- 
ing to several sources, this pilot was reportedly alive in detention 
facilities in Russia as late as 1991. Although Task Force Russia has 
thus far been unable to confirm these reports, we note that the in- 
vestigation is continuing. ;'V • 

Vietnam war l y v v':^ 

The Committee is aware, of several reports that U.S. POWs may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union during the Vietnam 
War. Information about this possibility that was provided by a 
former employee of the National Security Agency (NSA), Mr. Jerry 
Mooney* was thoroughly investigated and could not be substantial - 
ed. The Committee notes that Mr. Mooney testified that he person- 
ally believed prisoners were transferred to the Soviet Union but 
that he had "no direct information” that this took place. 6 11 Other 
reports concerning the possibility that -U.S.- PGWs were transferred 
from Vietnam to the former Soviet Union deserve further investi- 
gation and followup. 

With respect to interrogations, the Committee has confirmed 
that one KGB officer participated directly in the questioning of an 
American POW during the Vietnam Conflict. More_generally f 
Soviet military officers have told the Committee that they received 
intelligence from North Vietnamese interrogations of American 
POWs and that the Soviets “participated” in interrogations 
through the preparation of questions and through their presence 
during some of the interrogations. It is possible that American 
POWs would not have been aware of the presence- of Soviet officers 
during these interrogations. The Committee has also received infor- 
mation that Soviet personnel operated certain SAM sites in Viet- 
nam which shot down American aircraft during the war. 

The Committee notes that the cooperation received to date from 
Russian on POW/MIA matters has been due largely to the leader- 
ship of President Boris Yeltsin. During a visit to Washington last 
summer, President Yeltsin declared that “each and every docu- 
ment in each and every archive will be examined to investigate the 
fate of every American unaccounted for.” Although there is still 
much work to be done, Russian officials deserve credit for provid- 
ing access to archival material, for cooperating in efforts to solicit 
testimony from < Russian veterans and other citizens and for their 
willingness to disclose certain previously undisclosed aspects of the 
historical record. The ultimate success of the Joint C ommissio n will 
be judged, however, on whether the U.S. side is able to obtain full 
support for its interview program and archival research from all 
levels of power and authority throughout the former Soviet Union. 

President Yeltsin has made a heroic effort to demonstrate his 
own commitment to full cooperation and Gen. Volkogonov has 
done a great deal, with limited resources, to meet this standard. 

♦' * Committee hearing. Jan. 22, 1992. 



Unfortunately, the level of cooperation from within the Russian 
military and intelligence bureaucracy has been less extensive and 
has, at. t imes, seemed intentionally obstructive. This ma y well be 
due to the uncertainty of the current political situation in Russia. 
It is vital, therefore, that U:S. officials, both in Congress and the 
Exec utive branch, 'continue to demonstrate to Russian authorities 
that America attaches a high priority to cooperation on this issue 
and to ensure that any problems that might develop are raised 
with the Russians promptly and at a senior level. VI. v' 

The Committee also recommends strongly that the U.S.-Russia 
Joint Commission be continued and that efforts be made to gain ; 
the full cooperation, as needed and appropriate, of the other Re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union, y '■ ■■■■ ■■■ ) 

Infamation from North Korea and China 

As part of the Committee’s investigation into the fate of those 
Amer icans still missing from the Korean Conflict, the Committee 
Vice-Chairman traveled to Pyongyang, North Korea from Decem- 
ber 19-21, 1992. This trip was especially significant in that it was 
the first time a United States Senator had traveled to the North 
Korean capital. Also, for the first time, a State Department official 
traveled with Senator Smith to Pyongyang, in addition to two staff 
members working with the Committee. The trip itself was a follow- 
on to an earlier trip made by- Senator Smith to Korea in ‘June, 

199-1. ' :: ~ -'V', . ^ x ... t T. . 

The timing of the trip was important in that just a few weeks 
earlier, the Committee had held the first in-depth Congressional 
hearings on American POW/MIAs from the Korean Conflict in more 
than 35 years. In view of the fact that the North Korean Government 
has provided virtually no informaton on 8,177 unaccounted for 
Americans in the last 40 years, 612 the goal of the trip was to estab- 
lish a dialogue which would encourage North Korea to move the 
accounting process forward on a humanitarian basis. A second goal 
of the fact-finding trip was to gain information from North Korea 
on reports which had surfaced during the Committee’s November 
hearings on the fate of some American POWs. 

The , committee is pleased to report that Senator Smith was suc- 
cessful in achieving both of these goals during the trip. 

Mootings were held with Supreme Assembly Speaker Yang 
Hyong Sop, Deputy Foreign Minister Kang Sok Ju, and a staff of 
ministr y officials who appeared knowledgeable on POW/MIA 
issues. The atmosphere was cooperative and it was the sfense of 
Senator Smith and his delegation that North Korea is prepared 
and willing to move forward on this humanitarian issue without 
any preconditions. As a sign of good faith, the North Koreans al- 
lowed Senator Smith and his delegation to visit their war museum 
in Pyongy ang , although the request had been made only hours ear- 
lier. This was the first time any American official had visited the 
museum. At the museum, Senator Smith was able to view photo- 
graphs of POWs, documents, letters, personal effects and captured 
weaponry from U.S. servicemen. Senator Smith’s delegation was 

“«The Committee notes, however, that over the past two and one-half years. North Korea 
has repatriated the remains of 41 American servicemen. 
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als° ^rmittcd to photograph a nd take notes concer ning mam , 0 t 
the items in the museum. Important new information wS also 

ing this trip S:^ mmittee flndingS and recominen dations concern- 

, . Although the North Korean officials with whom Senator 
f deni^ thW any American POWs had survived to 

thp =l ay - ln ^ Qr * h £ ore ^, the ^tnmittee cannot exclude 
ffie possibihty m view- of intelligence information which has 
l^n^receiyed by theJJmted States in recent years. Specfficah 

i^c sha ?; s Senator Smith’s frustration during 

ms trip at not being able to investigate unconfirmed report! 

. , iT^r, U '" be f *' A ” eric “ ro V 

on the" outskirts ofTW 
§ Inn ? 1 f te f> therefore, urges the Government ofthe 

beSiS 1 S?i Umber J ,fp0S ! i ^ le MIA remains can 

couS for powl StS 600 "* 8 and documents on unac- 
counted tor POWs and MIAs can be provided from North 

Korea once a joint working level commission is set uo under 

the leadership of the United States. Accordingly the &mmit - 

•v- ^ strongly U1 ges the Departments of SteKd De& to 

n ^ orm this commission through the 

United Nations Command at Panmunjom, Korea. The Commit- 
tee also encourages Presidentelect Clinton, upon taking Se 
ft* representative to sit on the com!®’ 

nScriS dk 4 ^ f u rther believes that the proposed joint corn- 
s' 8 humanitarian mSn aSd 

SnSsula* ^ tl6d 40 1)0 ltlC8 developments on the Korean 

„ £?/ nn !? , l ts J “ a ^ e North Korean officials during the trin 
sutetantiated indications that many American POWs had been 
hel^m China during the Korean Conflict an^tot fS 
P°W crnps in both China and North Korea were run bv cff 

KoreTS/SKd 

■ Personnel had, in fact, been taken in China not in 
North Korea as purported by the propaganda publications The 

The fk te r° f °*i! ,er “^accounted for American POWs Vi 

and Defense fo’fom a POWMIA XfoJce^S? 6 ^ 0 'l 84 ^ 6 

* ^4ard,“r P te; 
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in January, 1993. We believe that a proposed POW Task Force on 
China will need to have several additional rounds of talks with the 
Ch inese in order to search for and receive POW informat i on in 
China over the coming months. ' ^ • ./ ■ .>’/ 

For the surviving families of those Americans still missing from 
the Korea Conflict, the perception has been that determining the 
fate of their loved ones is a task that has not been vigorously pur- 
sued by their government. We note that this perception has been 
fueled by past intransigence and lack of information from North 
Korea and China. In addition, accounting for POWs and MIAs from 
the Vietnam Conflict has received far greater media attention in 
America. The Committee can therefore understand why the 
Korean Conflict has often been labeled the “Forgotten War” by 
veterans and POW/MIA family members. 

■' Ho wver, i n view of th e Vic e- Chairman’s re cent t rip to N o rth 
Korea, the Committee believes that a dramatic breakthrough has 
been achieved in terms of establishing a dialogue and gaining 
access to new information on POWs and MIAs. Consequently, there 
is now-a window of opportunity which the Committee believes 
should be fully exploited by the United States on behalf of the fam- 
ilies of those Americans still missing from the Korean Conflict. 

777^ CONCLUSIONS AND A LOOK AHEAD 7'-' 

" The U.S. Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs has ac- 
complished most of the goals and tasks that were assigned to it by 
the U.S. Senate at its creation. However, as with any assignment to 
review matters occurring over a 20-year period and involving thou- 
sands of individuals, there remain areas of inquiry that still must 
be completed. These areas fall into the following broad categories: 

. Russia 

The Committee recommends that the U.S./Russia Commission 
continue to pursue those leads which involve the countries of the 
former Soviet Union, including, but not limited to: 

Interview Vladimir Churkov, head of the KGB 6th Division 
(Southeast Asia) during the mid- to late-1970s. It was General 
Kalugin’s testimony that Gen. Churkov would be the most 
knowledgeable individual as to whether U.S. POWs were held 
in Vietnam after 1973. The Senate Select Committee has not 
been able to obtain an interview with Gen. Churkov. 

Re-evaluate the testimony of General Kalugin versus the tes- 
timony of Oleg Nechiporenko. Gen Kalugin testified at his dep- 
osition that U.S. POWs in Vietnam were interviewed by KGB 
agents (Nechiporenko) after 1973 and possibly as late as 1976. 
Oleg Nechiporenko told Senators Kerry and Smith in Moscow 
that he interviewed a POW in 1973. He also said he prepared a 
questionnaire for use by the Vietnamese. Both the CIA and the 
Vietnamese confirmed the KGB interrogation of the CIA 
agent. ,, 7 .7 

Interview the Soviet Ambassador to Laos (1973). Gen. Kalu- 
gin testified that this Soviet Ambassador was very knowledgea- 
ble about this matter. He stated that if such POWs were kept, 
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tiie Soviet Ambassador would almost certainly have known. 
The Senate Select Committee has been unable to schedule an 
interv iew w ith the Ambassador : 

t Continued pursuit of the KGB, GRU and Soviet Military Ar- 
• , , reco , re . c °rds of these organizations, if made 

available to the U.S., will assist in finally determining whether 
any Vietnam-era POWs were taken to the former USSR. 

Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 

The Committee recognizes that many answers to the questions it 
posed this year lay in Southeast Asia and recommends that the De- 
partment of State, the Department of Defense and the Joint Task 
Force for Full Accounting (JTF-FA) continue to work with the gov- 
ernments of these countries to find answers. These matters should 
incl ud e: :■ . 

The continued pursuit and evaluation of information from 
the Vietnamese archives; 

The continued pursuit and evaluation of information from 
and about Lao official records. 

Interviews of fomer P^Het Lao leader Prince Shouphano- 
yang and former Pathet Lao spokesman Soth Petrasy concern- 
mg their war-time statements that they (Pathet Lao) were 
holding U.S. POWs in Laos. The Senate Select Committee was 
unable to obtain permission from Prince Souphanovang or 
from Mr. Petrasy for an interview. Neither individual felt able 
at this time to add to the statements' they had Already made. 

_ Access to and evaluation of the information available on 
Lima Site 80. The Senate Select Committee was unable to 
obtain Lao permission for JTF-FA to examine the site of this 
incidept« The Lao military commanders who are knowledgea- 
ble about the fate of the Americans who were present when 
the intelligence site was overrun should be interviewed. 

China and North Korea : 

Committee recognizes that the Governments of China and 
North Korea continue to hold information concerning the fates of 
y.h. servicemen. The Committee recommends the following: 

Continued pursuit of information from museums, archives 
and government officials in North Korea that was begun bv 
the Committee; . : ■■■ ■ 

_ The formation of a commission similar to the U.S./R ussia 
umimission to work with the Government of China; 

The formation of a commission similar to the U.S./Russia 
Commission to work with the Government of North Korea. 

The Departmentof Defense ; ; 

SW Committee recognizes the accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense but also recommends the following areas of contin- 
ued pursuit: . 

Continuation of the JTF-FA approach to information gather- 
ing in Southeast Asia; ■ -v • 

Declassification and release to the public (in cooperation 
with Garwood s attorneys) of all records that relate to PFC 
Robert Garwood; 
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Full analysis of the Operation Homecoming debriefs. The de- 
briefs should be reexamined to answer finally and with abso- 

lute certainty ^hat no POWs.remain unaccounted, for who . w^ 

in the prison system. The. Senate Select Committee was not al- 
lowed to do an independent examination of the debriefs be- 
cause of promises made to returning POWs by DoD at Home- 
coming. \ 

Interview of former South Vietnamese President Thieu. 
President Thieu should be interviewed to determine how much 
information the South Vietnamese military intelligence had 
concerning American POWs in both North Vietnam and Laos. 

Continued analysis and evaluation of the 4500(+) photos re- 
ceived from the Government of Vietnam; 

Continued analysis and evaluation of all material received 

- from -the -Vietnamese archives; - - : - r 

Continued support of the Vessey initiatives. 

Inter Ajgency group ; 

The Committee believes that an inter-agency coordinating body 
for POW/MIA policies is needed and that the I AG for POW/MIA 
Affairs ably fulfills this role. However, the Committee is disturbed 
by the lack of formality in IAG record-keeping and believes that, at 
a minimum, that the minutes of discussions at such meetings 
should be maintained: ‘ XV v 

-In addition, although the IAG should consult regularly with the 
League and other POW/MIA family organizations, the Committee 
believes that the role of the IAG and issues of membership on it 
should be reviewed by the new Administration. 

Department of Justice 

The Department of Justice was very supportive of the Committee 
and was able to accommodate almost all of its requests. There are 
areas, however, which will require continued independent investi- 
gation, such as: Vw 

Evaluation of previous referrals from the Committee to the 
Department of Justice to assess the appropriateness for pros- 
ecutions of fraud cases; v - V 

Review of the materials to be provided to the Department of 
Justice from the December Oversight hearing; 

Evaluation of any new referrals coming at the end of the 
Committee life. 

Watergate tapes 

The Committee was denied access to the Watergate tapes and 
strongly believes it is in the public interest that Congress pursue 
that information. -,-v "X; 

Progress on declassification 

All records used by the Committee in the Office of Senate Securi- 
ty (U.S.-407) have been declassified, except for National Security 



Agency records; 613 these are to be declassified soon, according to 
theNU.S.A. 6U • •. y,i hi "** ; ■/ v 

Approxi mat ely one-sixth of the 1. 5 millio n p age s of m aterial o r- 
dered declassified by the 1991 McCain Amendment to the DoD Au- 
thorization had been declassified by publication date. That law 
gave DoD until November 1994 to establish libraries of POW/MIA 
information correlated to unaccounted-for servicemen for their 
families, and a library of uncorrelated information for all con- 
cerned citizens. ; 

Information about the committee 

Copies of the Committee Report and hearing transcripts will be 
available from the Government Printing Office beginning in Febru- 
ary 1993. They also are available through the U.S. Government De- 
pository JMbranes located a .and listed in the „ at- 

tached directory. 6 16 

Non-published Committee records will be available to the public 
through the National Archives beginning in early February 1993. 
These inc l u d e staff m aterials, m em oranda of conversation, notes 
and other documents that may include incorrect data, discredited 
theories, incomplete pieces of information, or staff opinion, howev- 
er; the Committee’s judgments, after consideration of all evidence 
available to United States Senators, is reflected in this Report. 

Other information and judgments should not be accorded credi- 
bility simply because of its presence in the Committee’s working 
files; the staff was structured to provide the Committee’s Members 
with the strongest arguments on all sides of each issue, and their 
comments must be taken in toto. All Committee documents are 
available through the National Archives; please contact its Center 
for Legislative Archives, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
20408* telephone 202/501-5350. 

Annex: Members’ Floor Statements 

Some of the statements Committee members made on the Senate 
floor are appended. For statements made after publication date, 
please check the Congressional Record. 

Statement of John Kerry, Chairman, January 25, 1993 

On January 13, after more than a year’s work and investigation, 
the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs released its 
final report. . 

That report did not resolve fully the POW/MIA issue, nor was it 
intended to. But I believe that it, and the body of the Committee’s 
work, have done much to heal the wounds of distrust and division 
that have characterized this controversy for 20 years. 

The Members of the POW/MIA Committee are of differing back- 
grounds, temperaments and ideologies. Some Members had devoted 
years of effort to studying POW/MIA matters; others had only a 
general familiarity with the issue. Some came to the issue with 


• ,a CDO letter to Committee, Dec. — , 1992. 

• H NSA letter to Committee, Dec. 1992. 

• u Directory of U.S. Government Depository Libraries. 
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emotions forged in the personal experience of service in Vietnam; 
one was a former POW. '• 

If anyone had predicted at the outset that these eleven men and 
one women would come together at the end of fourteen months to 
add their names to a single document on this most emotional and 
controversial of issues, that person would not have been believed. 
And, in fact, our investigation was characterized, at times, by 
sharp disagreement about fact, focus and process. Up until the very 
end, there was a possibility that we would npt agree on the final 
report. And that report does cite a lack .of unanimity on a few sig- 
nificant issues. ' -i v>Y::V: YY; 'Y Y. . ■> 

But I am convinced that the final product of this Committee’s 
work reflects the combined strengths of its Members, and that we 
were able to transform our differences of perspective into a tool for 
digging out the truth. YY'- YYYYYYY)^ 

There is not a single significant finding or recommendation in 
the report that was not subject, at some point, to challenge or ques- 
tioning from within the Committee. Key sections were tne subjects 
of lengthy debate. Any thesis that could not stand up in the face of 
evidence gathered -by the Committee was excluded; and only those 
findings that could be supported, after consideration of all avail- 
able information, were left in. • 

The result is a report that I believe is as close to the full truth as 
we. could hope to come. Because we were so demanding, and be- 
cause- POW/MIA family members and activist groups were so de- 
manding about declassification, this report reflects the sum total of 
what the US Government knows about the POW /MIA issue, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the .Vietnam era. No longer can anyone 
fairly claim that knowledge on this issue has been locked away; or 
that there exists a conspiracy of silence; or that the basic param- 
eters of truth are in doubt. 

We know, as a result of our investigation, that there were not 
2,264 Americans whose fates were truly unknown following the 
Vietnam War. This is the number of Americans who went to 
Southeast Asia and who have not returned either alive or dead. 
But we know that the vast majority of those Americans died 
during the war— pilots who crashed over water, soldiers injured 
beyond recognition in combat, servicemen buried in graves that 
were subsequently destroyed by allied bombing, airmen killed in 
the remote jungles of Laos or Cambodia. For most of these 2,264, 
although there is not proof positive in the form of a body that they 
are dead, thee is also absolutely no evidence that they survived or 
were taken captive. 

For a small number of these 2,264 American perhaps around 100, 
the story is somewhat different. In some cases, individuals were 
known to have been taken captive. Others were known to have sur- 
vived crashes and to be alive on the ground. Others disappeared in 
circumstances where the possibility of survival and capture was 
very real. Even here, however, the number of Americans known for 
certain to have been taken captive is quite small and— in some of 
these cases— there are indications that the individual may have 
died or been killed at the time of their incidents. , 

Although the Committee, unlike previous investigations, uncov- 
ered evidence that a small number of Americans may have sur- 
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vived in captivity after Operation Homecoming, there is, in my 
view, no reason to believe that any Americans; remain alive today. 
Yes, the possibility exists that a prisoner or prisoners could be held 
deep within a" jungle or behind a locked door under conditions of 
greatest security. But there is no evidence of that, and it is hard to 
conceive of a reason for it. Moreover, the nations of Vietnam and 
Laos are becoming more and more open. Foreign businessmen, dip- 
lomats, tourists and aid workers have poured into both countries, 
especially Vietnam. But neither these foreigners, nor any of the 
thousands of individuals who have worked in the Lao or Vietnam- 
ese prison systems have come forward with a confirmed report 
than an American not yet accounted for is being held alive. More- 
over, the Select Committee conducted an exhaustive review of files* 
records, photographs and other materials without developing a 
single, solid lead indicating that an American is currently being 
held in captivity. We are operating, and- we should continue to op^ 
erate, on the presumption that one or more Americans may still be 
held alive; but we cannot say that we have found evidence in the 
form of live-sighting reports, signals or imagery intelligence or 
other sources that make us optimistic about that possibility today. 

Although we have reached some important conclusions based on 
our own analysis Of the evidence, the Select Committee was not in- 
tended to serve as final judge and jury of the POW/MIA issue. Our 
principal task was to get the facts on the table so the American 
people could decide for themselves. That’s why we put such an em- 
phasis on declassification, it’s why we insisted on open, public hear- 
ings; and it’s why we have included such a wealth of information 
in our report. It is inevitable that different people will view the 
data differently. The important thing, however, is that the infor- 
mation is now available; and that a process for following up effec- 
tively on this and possible future revelations is in place. 

It is ironic— and revealing— that more Americans are now offi- 
cially working on the POW/MIA issue than at any time since the 
end of the war. According to figures received by the Committee, 
the Defense Department is now spending $100 million annually on 
the problem. Teams of investigators are based in Hanoi and Bang- 
kok and are increasingly being granted access to Laos, as well. 

The fact is that we can do more now because we are being al- 
lowed to do more now. Particularly over the past 12 months, there 
have been dramatic improvements in the level of cooperation from 
Vietnam. I personally find little mystery in Vietnam’s motive for 
this cooperation, for it is clearly in their best interests to establish 
economic and political ties to the west now that their allies and 
trading partners within the old Soviet bloc have disappeared. Obvi- 
ously, current cooperation does not erase the memory of 20 years of 
broken promises, noncooperation and outright lies. But we remove 
the incentive for the Vietnamese to change if we refuse to recog- 
nize change when it occurs. And the evidence that there has been 
real change in the area of POW/MIA cooperation is abundant. 
Within the past year, Vietnam has given: 

Permission for U.S. investigators to carry out short-notice in- 
vestigations of many live-sighting reports; 

Permission for U.S. investigators to use U.S.-owned, main- 
tained and operated helicopters in the course of investigations 
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within Vietnam; . . . ' 

Grants of access to certain highly-secure prison and defense 
ministry buildings for the purpose of investigating live-sighting 
-■^-reportsp'— 

Guarantees of full access for U.S. investigators to political 
and military archives containing POW/MIA related informa- 
tion; 

Access to certain key archival documents and personnel that 
had been long-requested, and long-denied by Vietnam; 

Access to thousands of photographs of American wartime 
c as ualties* x ■ 

Access to Vietnam’s military museum, including hundreds of 
material objects once owned by American servicemen that 
migh t, contain clues about the fate of missing Americans; 

Amnesty for any Vietnamese citizens illegally holding Amer- 
ican remains who forward with them; 1 " ~ 

A commitment to cooperate in the conduct of an “oral histo- 
ry” program that would seek to record information from Viet- 
namese military officials, soldiers and civilians who might 
have information about the fate of missing Americans; 

" Promises of full cooperation from Vietnam in working with 
Laos and Cambodia to investigate discrepancy cases involving 
servicemen lost in parts of those countries controlled by North 
Vietnamese forces during the war; and 
: Permission for POW/MIA families, if they so desire, to come 

to Vietnam and evaluate the investigation process. 

Although some have dismissed the significance of these recent 
developments, the fact is that there is little left for us to ask of 
Vie tnam that we have not already been granted or promised. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot, given the history, simply take Vietnam at its 
word. We must insist that the promises that have been made will 
be kept. But I personally believe thaWif those promises are kept, 
and if we maintain our own commitment to the issues — we are now 
on track with a process of accountability, investigation and coop- 
eration that will resolve the POW/MIA issue to the best of our 

ability to do so. V:/- v ■ v v 

In this connection, I think it is particularly helpful, when repre- 
sentatives of veterans groups and the POW/MIA families are able 
to visit Southeast Asia and talk directly to the leaders of the gov- 
ernments involved. The Vietnamese have made it clear that they 
welcome such visits and that they believe it is useful for those di- 
rectly affected to be iii a position to understand and evaluate the 
investigatory efforts now being made. 

Because of certain controversies that arose while our Committee 
was drafting its report, one additional point needs to be made. The 
POW/MIA issue should be above partisanship. The Americans who 
are missing did not risk their lives for a political party, but for a 
country. The process of investigating their fate becomes invalid if 
we allow it to be colored by concerns of party affiliation or histori- 
cal reputation. Moreover, the. two major political parties contribut- 
ed amply and in roughly equal measure to the decisions, deceptions 
and divisions of the wartime period. , 01. 

For years ago, in his Inaugural Address, former President Bush 

said that: 
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Our great political parties have too often been far apart 
and untrusting of each other. It’s been this way since Viet* 
nsm. That war cleaves us still. But, friends, that war 
“San in -earnest a quarter of a century ago; andrsurely, 
the Statute of Limitations has been reached. This is a fact: 
the final lesson of Vietnam is that no great nation can 
afford to sundered by a memory. 

The recent campaign demonstrated how hard it is — even for the 
former President— to live up to those sentiments, but also how im- 
portant it is that we do so. Our nation faces a multitude of chal- 
lenges today at home and abroad. How well and how aggressively 
we respond to these challenges has nothing to do with the divisions 
of generation and outlook that characterized our nation a quarter 
century ago; and everything to do with our ability now to pull to- 
JP?*. Committee^ unanimous report is an indication of 
what is possible when diverse Americans focus on what is agreed 
rather than what divides; and on future recommendations, rather 
than pa st r ationalizations. ■ ; \ 

As Chairman of the Select Committee, I am proud of the Com- 
mittees work and proud of its staff and Members. The POW/MIA 
ipue has not been resolved, but the ball has been advanced far 
down the field. The families of those missing, not only from Viet- 
nam, but from previous conflicts, have reason to believe that their 
government is now doing what it should to find out what ifcan 
♦J a v- P** 01 * 11 ? grateful to all those who served on the Commh- 
tw u Ce "nt! ail i ln ?i 1 Bob Smith, and Senators Hank Brown, Tom 
Daschle, Chuck Grassley, Jesse Helms, Nancy Kassebaum, Bob 
Kerrey Herb Kohl, John McCain, Harry Reid and Chuck Robb. I 
do not know of a Oramittee that has worked harder or with great- ; 
e^o^itaenyhan ^n 0116 - conclusion of the Coriimittee 

mafmW ww/im We w working together to see that re- 
maimng POW/MlAworkis done— either by the Executive branch 

a PP.™P u na t® Congressional oversight. Our commitment 
continues even if the Committee does not. 

Finally, I must close with a tribute to the POW/MIA families. 
TTiey are, at bottom, what this investigation has been all about 
^“ r m f e P lst ? nce through years of partial neglect and inexcusable 
tw C c’ va i ldated ^ the work of the Select Committee. 

was , ®ore to the story than had previously been 
to!d and they were right. Even more important, their dedication to 

trUt ^ ab u Ut thair , loved °nes reflects something very 
Warn j d f Vei ? sood about the human character. Let no one ever be 
Sfm ff he^ng m his or her heart that the conventional 
B wrong. It is, after all, the questioners, not the compla- 
a £ van £ e ° Ur sta * e of knowledge; and those who remem- 

5| : SISi S*?SS?“ rn* ^ 

Statement of Senator Bob Smith 

fc y Ranking the staff, who-in the closing days of 
this investigation have really been tough people staying up all 



night until the wee hours of the morning trying to get documents 
typed and accommodating the views of Senators. 

There have been some difficult times throughout the course of 
this investigation, and . I want to single out two members of the op- 
position party, who in extremely difficult times, did seek me out 
and talk to me. One is Harry Reid and the other is Tom Daschle 
who sat next to me through the hearings. I appreciate their advice 
during the more challenging and trying moments in our investiga- 
tion. :3>.v V' 333, : ,7. 

And of course, to the chairman— John Kerry and I were thrown 
together by the discretion of our leaders. We did not know each 
other, and we took the time to try to get to know each other. And 
the interesting thing is when things got very difficult, and many 
times they did, we turned to each other, not against each other. 
Have we had differences, yes, we have. The American people have 
^had-differencesr--:‘ : --T--~r— w™---- 
But when it came down to getting $ report written, nobody 
threatened to walk out. We extended our hands to each other and 
we shook hands and we were able to do it. And Senator Kerry de? 
serves a tremendous amount of credit for- the fact that we were 
able to come to this agreement that we have today, -;-V 
Is every single thing in the report what I would have written 
myself? Of course not. But where there were differences, I had the 
opportunity to express those differences in the report. You cannot 
be any fairer than that. And 1 commend the dhairman for his 
strong leadership in getting us to this point. 

This investigation was bipartisan, indeed non-partisan, through- 
out the last year. Members did not sit at one side or another at the 
hearings depending on their party affiliation. There was absolutely 
not one word uttered of partisanship throughout all the hearings, 
public and private. The private conversations, informal procedures, 
I never heard a word of partisan debate on the central issues in 
our investigation. 

Our work represents the most comprehensive investigation that 
was ever done in the history of this issue, and hopefully that will 
be our legacy. In fact, we started by reviewing other investigations 
that have been done in the past, and we built upon those. 

Our goal was to know what our own government knew, and to 
get that out to the American people. We did not and could not 
expect to get all of the answers from the Vietnamese or the Lao or 
any other government. But we could expect to get information 
from our government, and I believe, we’ve done that to the greatest 
extent possible during the last year. : 

Hearing records, depositions, government documents, extensive 
declassification— that is our legacy. The President of the United 
States, George Bush, and especially Brent Scrowcroft, Dick Cheney, 
and Robert Gates were extremely cooperative. They went out of 
their way to make documents available to us that had never 
before been seen by Members of Congress. 

Did we see everything? Was it complete? We certainly believe 
the review of materials was extensive, although there will always 
be doubt on whether we saw everything that was truly pertinent to 
resolving our questions. 



Americans can take pride in the fact that this issue has now 
been opened to scrutiny, moreso than at any time in the last 40 
years ; We did not close the books. We opened the books. ' y ■ > ,V; 

This committee was formed because there as distrust. We tried to 
allay that distrust by getting the books opened. The issue has been 
an emotional and a contentious one for the past 20 years in Viet- 
nam, and longer than that in Korea and the Cold War. It has been 
contentious and emotional for veterans and families, and it was 
contentious and emotional for the committee members as well. 

I would like to briefly lay out some observations on key areas in 
. our report: ■ p. vM ’ Vp \ " T : :-:‘K ■ , v- : .■ \ . 

J. Pans peace accords.-^' 

We are here today because Vietnam and Laos did not fully 
comply with the Paris Aocords.and the Laos. Cease-Fire Agreement , 
in 1973. That is the primary reason we are here. If they had com- 
plied fully, I think the issue would have been resolved, and we 
would not be here 20 years later. We are also here today because in 
1973, Americans had become weary with the war, th^re wore, anti- 
war protests, Congress voted to cut off funds and it did not support 
legislation such as the Dole Amendment. We are also here today 
because by March, 1973, Watergate was consuming the attention of 
the President. In this framework, I am convinced Dr. Kissinger 
tried his best to negotiate an agreement and implement accords 
with an intransigent enemy who exploited the American political- 
situation. And they did-it well. 

So, in this environment, did we get a full accounting? The 
answer is no. But there is no doubt that everyone is united today 
in demanding the fullest possible accounting from Vietnam and 
Iaos. V:/;p.p;p yV : ' p : 

2. State of the evidence on POWs in Southeast Asia 

This was the most contentious area of the investigation. We 
knew it would be contentious, so we tried to conduct the most thor- 
ough examination of the intelligence ever done to see if consensus 
could be reached on the question of evidence of live POWs after 
1973. Staff investigators worked thousands of man hours investigat- 
ing every single available lead that we could find. For the most 
part, we were successful in pursuing the majority of leads. The ex- 
ceptions are noted in the report. 

Based on our review of alf available intelligence information, the 
Committee unanimously agreed that there is evidence that indi- 
cates the possibility of survival (of American POWs) after Oper- 
ation Homecoming. As of today, we also agree that there is evi- 
dence that some POWs may have survived to the present . . . and 
some information still remains to be investigated. However, at this 
time, there is no compelling evidence that proves Americans are 
still alive. v ■ -/.K'...' p: : 

In the Final Report, readers will note that there is a majority 
and minority view on the state of some of the evidence which the 
Committee explored— mainly the live-sighting reports analyzed by 
our investigators using basic techniques such as plotting relevant 
sightings on a map to look for patterns and clusters. These reports 



and the analysis by Committee staff will be available for the public 
at the National Archives. 

The essence of the minority view on this portion of the investiga- 
tion- is that the Committee staff analysis indicates to me and to 
Senator Grassley a strong possibility that some American POWs 
could still be alive. I would also stress that my conclusion on the 
intelligence , is based on all-source information, to include signals 
intelligence, imagery, and the live-sighting/hearsay reports. I also 
agreed with Senator Grassley that in the case of one possible 
symbol which corresponds to a known MIA’s authenticator 
number, the benefit of doubt should go in favor of the individual. 
This case is especially disturbing in view of the fact that the possi- 
ble symbol is located only 400 feet from a secure detention facility 
m northern Vietnam. 

Finally, concerning intelligence reports which have not yet been 
fully investigated in -Vietnam or Laos, the question^ weiwere faced . 
with as Members is “What do you believe?” It is my judgment that 
many of the live-sighting reports of Americans in captivity are 
compelling and appear credible. The sheer volume of this evidence 
cannot be summarily, dismissed when one considers the fact that in 
Laos alone, we have not visited any detention facilities. 

I also find the live-sightings from Robert Garwood who returned 
from Vietnam in 1979 to be very credible. Even the Vietnamese 
have confirmed many of the details concerning Garwood’s move- 
ment and prison visits in northern Vietnam, to include his work in 
1977 to repair a generator at a prison complex in Thach B'a Lake 
on the outskirts" of Hanoi. In typical fashion, I believe DIA used 
pending convictions against Garwood upon his return to the U.S. as 
a basis for discrediting his reports about other American POWs. 
They have also consistently stated, as recently as June, 1992, that 
no such prison as Garwood described at Thach Ba Lake ever exist- 
ed, even though the Vietnamese have confirmed Garwood’s descrip- 
tion of the facility. These actions by DIA have often been referred 
to as the “mindset to debunk” possible information on live Ameri- 
can POWs. : 

3. Defend Intelligence Agency 

As noted in the Executive Summary, several Members of the 
Committee, including the Chairman and myself, have formally' ex- 
pressed our concern that some individuals involved with DIA’s 
POW/MIA activities have, on occasion, been evasive, unresponsive, 
and disturbingly cavalier. I hope that this situation will be re- 
viewed by the new Administration to ensure that we have dedicat- 
ed personnel who are objectively committed to finding the truth 
about our POWs and MIAs. 

4. Past wars 

The public should realize that the findings of the Committee con- 
cerning evidence of Korean War POWs who did not return contra- 
dicts statements by U.S. Government officials in recent years that 
there was no evidence to suggest POWs from these wars did not 
come home. The Committee found strong evidence that some Amer- 
ican POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union during the 
Korean War. The Committee has also firmly concluded that China 



surely has information on the fate of unaccounted for POWs from 
the Korean War. /•,- 

Finally, based on its investigation and review of intelligence in- 
formation, the Committee cannot rule out the possibility that one 
or more POWs could still be held against their will in North Korea 
and on the, territory of the former Soviet Union. Concerning the 
Cold War, it is important to note that the evidence is convincing 
that some unaccounted for American servicemen lost during the 
Cold War were actually captured and held in the Soviet Union. 
Their fates are unknown. We are hopeful that a continuation of 
the U.S./Russia Joint Commission on POW/MIAs along with the 
very recent increased level of cooperation from North Korea and 
China will result in answers to these questions. 

5. Vietnam and lads A'v 

' The Executive Suinmary describes in detail the overall judgment 
of the Committee concerning the level of cooperation on POW/MIA 
matters from Vietnam and Laos. We are pleased with recent coop- 
erative efforts by Vietnam, although disappointed that it took 20 
years to get to this point. In Laos, we are disappointed by what we 
believe is a general lack of access to allow investigation of live- 
sighting reports and discrepancy cases. We strongly encourage Lao 
leaders to match the new level of cooperation our investigators are 
now experiencing in Vietnam. 

6. families ■■■ ■ ■ ; - 

Certainly the families of unaccounted for POWs and MlAs have 
had the most at stake following past military conflicts. They have 
literally been on a rollercoaster ride perpetrated by a historical 
lack of cooperation from Communist governments and difficulty in 
securing information from our own government. It these families 
that have consistently motive me during the last 8 years to help 
them in their search for answers. “Not Knowing” and uncertainty 
can be even more difficult than knowing that death of a loved one 
has occurred. We rightly pay tribute to these families in our Final 
Report. Moreover, we have urged our government to centralize and 
declassify POW/MIA records to ensure families and the public 
have access to what our Government knows. 

The Committee has worked tirelessly during the past year to 
open this issue to the American public so together we can all try to 
seek the truth on our POWs and MIAs. We owe no less to those 
who make the ultimate sacrifices on behalf of their nation’s free- 
dom, as well as to their families and their comrades who fought 
with them. : 

Statement op Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum, Januaby 21, 

1993 

Mr. President, the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Af- 
fairs has culminated its work with the release of its report, which 
provides a very extensive review of the issue. 

I would like to join my colleagues in commending the chairman, 
Senator John Kerry (D-Mass) for his leadership on this committee. 
Senator Kerry, despite ,the committee’s differences on various as- 



pects of this issue, kept the committee non-partisan and kept our 
eye on the central fact that we were all working for the families. 
In this same regard. Senator Bob Smith (R-NH), our vice chairman 
also deserves our commendation. v . _ 

”\ The' members of this committee started with a wide range of 
views on this issue," but every' member shared the determination to 
find answers and provide recommendations on how our govern- 
ment could better serve the families whose sons and daughters had 
made the greatest sacrifice for our nation. It was this shared spirit 
that the chairman arid the vice chairman tapped and were success- 
fully able to mold into a productive force. 

As someone who had not had an extensive knowledge of this 
; issue when this process began, I have come to know firsthand the 
pain this tragedy has caused for countless families. This experience 
has only served to reinforce my own commitment to ensuring that 
our government is responsive to its citizenry, particularly in areas 
as imj^rtanTas this'&ne. ~ 

In my view, the most important accomplishment for the commit- 
tee has been the release of an unprecedented amount of informa- 
tion that will help ultimately resolve the questions about U.S. serv- 
icemen still unaccounted for in Southeast Asia. While the commit- 
tee was not able to resolve all of the questions surrounding this 
issue, its main success was to put in place a process in which ques- 
tions can be answered about missing Americans and that over time 
this process will provide additional answers. , ; * 

T his process includes the most rapid and extensive declassifica- 
tion of public files and documents on a single issue in American 
history. The release of these documents, combined with our hear- 
ing record and with this report will now provide an unprecedented 
amount of resources which can help resolve this issue. 

TThe report is a unanimous report supported by all 12 members of 
the committee. It is a very honest and direct report. Where there 
are differences among the members, these differences are noted. 
While it provides a review of the background of this issue, includ- 
ing an analysis of the Paris peace accords, it would be beyond the 
scope of this report to give a complete history of the more than 
twenty years covered, What we tried to do was highlight those 
areas and factors over the years which had an important impact on 
this issue. I believe the result of this effort is the most comprehen- 
sive review of the POW/MIA issue that has even been provided. 

The committee’s main conclusion was that there is no compelling 
evidence that any American POWs are alive today in Southeast 
Asia. Nevertheless, the Committee also determined that despite of- 
ficial statements to the contrary, our government expected over 
100 more Americans home at Operation Homecoming. While we do 
not believe that American officials had certain knowledge that any 
specific prisoner or prisoners were left behind after Operation 
Homecoming, the fact that these individuals were not accounted 
for began the twenty year agony on this issue. 

Ultimately we are still dependent on the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, particularly Vietnam and Laos, for cooperation on this issue. 
But, a more effective and responsive policy on the part of our gov- 
ernment can help heal the wounds and answer remaining ques* 
tions. ' ■/. . 
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It is in this regard, that I would strongly recommend the imple- 
mentation of the committee’s recommendations for the executive 
branch on how to improve its handling of the POW/MIA issue. 

By far the greatest obstacle to a successful accounting effort over 
the years has been the refusal Of the foreign governments involved, 
until recently, to allow the U.S. access to key files or to carry-out 
in-country, on-site investigations, But, I would like to underscore 
the committee’s conclusion that the U.S. government’s process for 
accounting for Americans missing in Southeast Asia has been 
flawed by a lack of resources, organizational clarity, coordination 
and consistency. These problems had their roots during the war 
and worsened after the war as frustration about the ability to gain 
access and answers from Southeast Asian government increased. 

The committee’s recommendations include encouraging the Exec- 
utive branch to establish a process of livesighting response, investi- 
gation and evaluation that is more extensive and professional than 
eve before: They also include: 

Accounting for missing Americans from the war in Southeast 
Asia should continue to be treated as a “matter of highest national 
priority’’ by our diplomats, by those participating in the accounting 
process, by all elements of our intelligence community and by the 
nation, as a whole. 

Continued, best efforts should be made to investigate the remain- 
ing, unresolved discrepancy cases in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

The United States should make a continuing effort, at a high 
level, to arrange regular tri-partite meetings with the Governments 
of Laos and Vietnam to seek information on the possible control 
and movement of unaccounted for U.S. personnel by-Pathet Lao 
and North ’ Vietnamese forces in Laos during the Southeast Asia 

The President and Secretary of Defense should order regular, in- 
dependent reviews of the efficiency and professionalism of the 
DOD’s POW/MIA accounting process for Americans still listed as 
missing from the war in Southeast Asia. 

A clear hierarchy of responsibility for handling POW/MIA relat- 
ed issues that may regrettably arise as a result of future conflicts 
must be established. This requires full and rapid coordination be- 
tween and among the intelligence agencies involved and the mili- 
tary services. It requires the integration of missing civilians and 
suspected deserters into the overall accounting process. It requires 
a clear liaison between those responsible for the accounting (and 
related intelligence) and those responsible for negotiating with our 
adversaries about the terms for peace. It requires procedures for 
the full, honest and prompt disclosure of information to next of 
kin, at the time of incident and as other information becomes avail- 
able. And it requires, above all, the designation within the Execur 
tive branch of an individual who is clearly responsible and fully ac- 
countable for making certain that the process works as it should. 

In the future, clear categories should be established and consist- 
ently maintained in accounting for Americans missing during time 
of war. At one end of the listings should be Americans known with 
certainty to have been taken prisoner; at the other should be 
Americans known dead with bodies not recovered. The categories 
should be carefully separated in official summaries and discussions 
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of the accounting process and should be applied consistently arid 
uniformly. :V^- H. -V ;- 

Present law needs to be reviewed to minimize distortions in the 
status determination process that may result from the financial 
consid erations of the f amilies in vol ved. ' 

Wartime search and rescue (SAR) missions have an urgent oper- 
ational value, but they are also crucial for the purposes of account- 
ing for POW/MIAs. The records concerning many Vietnam era 
SAR missions have been lost or destroyed. In the future, all infor- 
mation obtained during any. unsuccessful or partially successful 
military search and rescue mission should be shared with the 
agency responsible for accounting for POW/MIAs froiri that con- 
flict and should be retained by that agency. 

If. these reforms are implemented, we will be even further along 
in answering the outstanding questions. It is important to empha- 
size that the release of this report is not the end of our concern 
here in. the Senate or in the government. One of .the committee’s, 
most significant conclusions is that we must keep the door open on 
this issue until it is ultimately resolved. ’,/.■{ .■ 

Statem ent of Sen ator J. R ob ert Kerrey, J a n uary 2 1 , 1 9 9 3 

The Work of the Senate Select Committee on America’s prisoners 
and missing from the War in Vietnam is finished. In the beginning 
I was deeply skeptical of the value of this effort; in the end I was 
convinced— thanks, in particular to the work of Senator John 
.Kerry— the - Committee had measurably advanced the cause of 
knowing more about the tragedy of this war ’? ending. J 

In the end we reached a conclusion which is supported by ex- 
haustive investigation: There is no compelling evidence to reach a 
judgement of proof that American prisoners are being held against 
their will in Vietnam or any other foreign locations. ^ 

There is compelling evidence that our Federal Government did 
not do all it should have done to make certain we did not leave our 
men behind. We expect and are not disappointed when Vietnam’s 
government lies to us, but we cannot excuse and should not be sur- 
prised when the lies of our government anger those who have the 
greatest right to know — the families of the missing. For there IS 
compelling evidence that our government withheld information 
from family members which had the perverse effect of increasing 
their pain and suffering. 

Further, there is compelling evidence that much more needs to 
be done before we are through with this issue. This report makes it 
clear that the failure to obtain evidence sufficient to stand the tests 
and burdens of proof does not mean we have eliminated all doubt 
and ambiguity. This report makes clear our belief that much more 
work must be done by the American and the Vietnamese govern- 
ment before we have removed this stain from our consciences. 

In the beginning, I was concerned about the work of this commit- 
tee because I have grown weary with the self-indulgent moaning 
which often accompany Vietnam post-mortems. In spite of having 
wounds which provide a daily reminder of how the war changed 
me; in spite of the uncontrollable sadness and longing which builds 
inside when I stand at the Vietnam Memorial and consider what 
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might have been; in spite of the anger I feel towards policy makers 
who were too blind or too frightened to see and tell the truth; in 
spite of the heart-breaking passion I feel for those veterans whose 
spirits were shattered in the war; in spit e of all of th e ne gativ es , I 
still feel I was lucky to have had the experience. 

Money could not buy the lesson I learned in service to my coun- 
try. In short, the debt is still on my side. That I consider it impor- 
tant to make this declaration reinforces the uniqueness of the Viet- 
nam War in American history. Having served on this committee, 
and having faced the angry accusations of my fellow citizens, I am 
reminded a gain how terribly divisive and destructive this war was. 
Thus, I know it is unlikely this report will “heal the wounds of 

Vietnam.” . . ^ 

However, the fate of missing Americans and the larger questions 
arising from America’s participation in the war dictate that we 
risk t he emotional fire arising from legi timate di ffe rences of o pin- 
ion. As I have listened to testimony and reviewed documents over 
the past year, my feelings about the war and about our efforts to 
account for POW/MIA’s have shifted between anger and sadness. 
Despite the disagreements that have sometimes arisen, I believe, in 
the end, the committee has always managed to retain its focus on 
the most important objective: obtaining the fullest possible account- 
ing for missing Americans. .■ ■ \ . , L . . 

Over the past year, the committee has examined information 
from every available source, from refugee live-sighting reports to 
satellite imagery, in the hope that some Americans might still be 
found alive. In addition, the committee has been able to draw on 
substantial resources on the ground in Vietnam, Laos, and the re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union to investigate reports and 

gather information. ■ - . . - 

Our conclusion does not change our commitment to achieving 
the fullest possible accounting for missing Americans. The United 
States has expanded its presence on the ground in Vietnam and as 
a result of the recent cooperation by the Vietnamese government 
has considerable opportunity to pursue information relating to 
missing Americans. Coordination between the federal agencies that 
are responsible for accounting for POW/MIAs has improved and 
more resources have been devoted to intelligence analysis. Finally, 
with the ongoing declassification process, all the information that 
the committee has reviewed will be available to the American 
people to decide the quality of the evidence for themselves. After 
too many years, the U.S. government finally seems to be pursuing 
POW/MIA issues as a matter of the “highest national priority.” . 

The movement towards resolving this issue will affect the 
present direction of United States policy towards Vietnam. Some in 
the United States seem to believe that we can achieve the goal of 
obtaining a full accounting in isolation of the goals of political and 
economic freedom for the people of Vietnam . I believe the issue of 
accounting for missing Americans is inseparable from the larger 
context of American objectives in the war and, relations with Viet- 
nam today. : ,.'V. 

At its best, the Vietnam War was a struggle against communism 
for the principles of self-determination ana political freedom for 
the people of Vietnam. At worst, the war was a misguided exercise 



in balance of power politics. For myself and many other Americans 
who went to Vietnam, and who believed that we were fighting for 
democracy and for freedom, the reality of the war and its outcome 
were profoundly disillusioning experie nces. 

I believe that sometime during the war we lost pur resolve. Read- 
ing the too-heavily classified documents of the negotiations over 
the Paris Peace Accords and Operation Homecoming, this loss of 
resolve to fight for the principles that were at the heart of its most 
noble aspirations for the people of Vietnam is painfully clear. Viet- 
nam had become a political liability to be shed like an old set of 
clothes. We, as a nation, wanted out of a continuing war that was 
threatening our society and our economy, and we were willing to 
accept what was expedient to accomplish that purpose. Rather 
than self-determination for the people of Vietnam, or even “peace 
with honor,” we got a decent interval between our withdrawal and 
t he fall of S aigon. Rather than pursue every means that we might 
have to resolve POW/MlA questions, we settled for less. 

The record of the negotiation and implementation of the Paris 
Peace Accords makes it clear that the principles of self-determina- 
tion for the South Vietnamese and obtaining a full accounting for 
missing Americans were subordinated to the dominant American 
concern: to end U.S. involvement in the war. The compromises in 
the Paris Peace Accords set the stage for the failure of the United 
States to secure either freedom for the South Vietnamese or a full 
-accounting for missing Americans. ^ 

- We are Till familiar with the outcome: Two years after the Paris 
Peace Accords;- the North Vietnamese made a mockery of the 
agreement by invading South Vietnam and imposing a totalitarian 
communist government. The North Vietnamese were not coopera- 
tive in returning US prisoners and after twenty years there has 
still not been a satisfactory accounting for missing Americans. 
Americans lost sight of the principles 'that were the .basis for our 
involvement in Vietnam and we were willing to make compromises 
for what was expedient at the time, We must not make the same 
mistake again. ;v’v'V. V 

For twenty years the United States has maintained a trade em- 
bargo and refused to establish diplomatic relations with the Social- 
ist Republic of Vietnam. This policy is consistent with the US 
Treatment of other hardline communist states, notably North 
Korea and Cuba. Current US policy towards Vietnam is based on 
two considerations: cooperation in accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans; and the removal of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia. The 
United States has established a “road map" that matches progress 
by the Vietnamese in these areas with improved trade and diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 

The most noticeable aspect of the current road map is the con- 
spicuous absence of mention of human rights or political freedom 
for the people of Vietnam. For North Korea, progress in human 
rights is one of the central conditions for improving relations. It 
must also be for Vietnam. The United States was willing to fight 
for political freedom and human rights for the people of Vietnam; 
58,183 Americans died there, countless billions were spent, and 
since that time the US has refused to establish relations in part 
because of the repressive nature of the Vietnamese regime. 
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It is ironic that after twenty years we appear willing to sacrifice 
these principles for the people of Vietnam just as demwracyrs tri- 
umphing around the world, and perhaps once again subjugate, tins 
time nrobably forever, the question of a full accounting for those 
mlSngin vfetn^One^rthr 

iution in the former Soviet Union and throughout ^ ^ . . 

Eastern Europe was the hard lipe that the Uhite^ 

against the repressive communist regimes that 

Today the leaders of those nations thank us for our tough 
stands even though that stand meant economic hardship and isola- 

^Whatlsmmng in our discussions today is a vision of 70 million 
Vie tnam^ with the freedoms for which we fought Mid for which 
our nation stands— freedom of religion, speech, travel, due process 
under the law, and the right to protest the policies of their govern- 
ment. God help us . if ^e come back to Vietam jurt to make a little 

“T free Vietnam is the best way to honor the ^cr^ °f ^en- 
cans and to help the Vietnamese people. We do not need to go to 
wdr to win this battle, nor do we need to stop moving towards 
normal relations: We need to believe it is desirable and we need to 
believe it is possible. We need at least to say the words. , . . . 

The Unitedl States should be willing to take a stand for the 
people of Southeast Asia, Obtaining a full accounting for our miss- 
ing soldiers will never happen as long as Vietnam remains a closed 
society. Before opening the door to Vietnam, *^ Umted States 
should demonstrate its support for democracy and human rights by 
r aising these issues with the Vietnamese government. 

Statement of Senator Herb Kohl 

Mr. President, one of the central problems which faced the 
Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, and one of the cen- 
tral problems which faces this country, is how to overcome the cyn- 
icism which surrounds almost any statement made by government. 

When I was growing up, in an earlier and perhaps more innocent 
age, people took comfort from government: the 
us hope; the Truman walks gave vis confidence; the Eisenhower 

peared as deficits mounted, arms and money were diverted, md di- 
vided government flourished; and while the Bush administration 
strengthened our standing in the world, last year s^pmgn en- 
shrined “running against Washington as a mqjor part of our pout- 

^t^te^at more cynical environment which thfe Committee bp- 
erated. And in that environment, conspiracy theanes 7f % 
are based on minimal and margmal evidence--flqunsh. From the 
Space Aliens which the government is keeping in d ®«P forage 
somewhere out west to the CIA’s role m killing Ehns— if you have 
a conspiracy theory which involves the government, someone will 

; believe it 



But this Committee, Mr. President, did not operate in a realm of 
speculation and fantasy. In this case, conspiracy theories— while 
dubious and incomplete— at least have some substance to them. 

As I evaluated the testimony presented to us and looked at the 
records made available' to usrl concluded ' that when our govern- 
ment said that air American PQWs had returned, it had reason to 
believe that was not the case. That is not to say that our govern- 
ment "lied;” it is to say that- it did not tell us the whole truth. I am 
making more than a semantic distinction here: "lying” implies 
some intention to deceive; “not telling the whole truth” suggests 
that a statement does not fully describe a complex reality. 

Whatever the difference in actual meaning, it is clear that our 
government did not reveal everything that was known and was less 
than truthful when it talked publicly about POWs and MIAs at the 
end of the Vietnam war. As a result, when people charge that 
there was “a government conspiracy to hide the truth from the 
ffierican people,” there is at least some factual basis for their 
beli^3’- : . : ;\v ; - ' ':v' : ■■V.’ >- 

The problem that creates is obvious. This Committee, as a part of 
the government, is asking people to believe that we are telling the 
truth. But it is the very goverameht which the Committee repre- 
sents which did not give it’s citizens all the facts in the beginning. 
Based on the overall credibility of government, why should people 
believe we are telling the truth now about how we mislead people 
in the past?. > ■■ 

There are, in my judgement, several reasons; But, Mr. President, 
the most important is simply this: we are making virtually all the 
information upon which we relied available to - the American 
people. They do not have to believe us: they can read the same 
records we did, evaluate the same testimony we heard, go through 
the same investigation and evaluation that we engaged in— and 
they can reach their own conclusions. We are not asking anyone to 
take anything on faith; we are giving everything we received to ev- 
eryone and allowing them to draw their own conclusions: 

But the issue here, Mr. President, is broader than the credibility 
of the Committee’s work. In truth, I feel no need to defend the 
Committee and no sympathy for those who doubt the sincerity of 
our efforts. Personally, I believe that Chairman Kerry and Vice- 
Chairman Smith, along with the other members of the Committee 
and the superb staff they assembled, have done a magnificent job. 
They have been fair. They have been thorough. And they have 
been able to disagree about what conclusions the evidence supports 
without in any way demeaning each other’s intelligence or patriot- 
ism or dedication to finding out everything that we can. \ 

The issue is not the credibility of the Committee. But an issue of 
credibility is at the heart of the POW issue. Indeed, it is at the 
very heart of a government’s moral right to ask men and woman to 
risk their lives for our country. 

Our military might is based on our ability to persuade young 
men and women to risk their lives for this country. That willing- 
ness to face death is based on many factors: love of country, cour- 
age, comradeship. But perhaps most importantly, service is based 
on a belief in, and trust of, their government: that it will train 



them well, equip them superbly, and do everything it reasonably 
can to protect them and care for them. 

It is the credibility of those promises which the POW/MIA issue 
strains. For if, after ; all, the government does not keep its promises, 
then why should ourl soldiers honor their-, pledge to follow, orders 
even at the risk of their own lives? ; 

This report demonstrates that the government has not kept its 
promises to those who served in Vietnam. Even more disturbing is 
the evidence which suggests— strongly suggests— that the govern- 
ment failed to keep its promises to those who served in World War 
II, the Korean war, and the Cold War as well. 

This trail of failure suggests that Vietnam may not have been a 
unique situation. It Was not just the nature of that “dirty” war 
which led the government to act in less than full faith. The con- 
tinuing controversy about the fate of POWs and MIAs could have 
raged after other conflicts— but in the less cynical environment of 
those times, even . the auspicion.that the government would do any? 
thing less than everything possible was so incredible that it was 
not entertained. 

The saving grace in all of this is that the American people now 
..know more, of the facts. Knowing .the facts, can help jis establish 
more of the truth. And that can prevent us from repeating the mis- 
takes of the past. • v.a 

The Committee report contains suggestions to help the families 
of our POWs and MIAs— structural reforms which should make 
more information and more help available to them. Even with 
those reforms, however, we have to recognize that the fog of .war 
makes.it impossible to provide ekact answers to every question. We 
can not account for every MIA, we may never be able to know the 
exact fate of those who once were held as POWs. Even under the 
best of circumstances— and these are far from the best of circum- 
stances— “truth,” in any absolute sense, is difficult to come by. 
Some level of uncertainty is inherent to the human condition. 

The report also makes suggestions for ways to minimize the 
forces which lead to uncertainty about the fate of POWs and MIAs 
in the future. Without impugning the integrity or efforts or mo- 
tives of any one, the report makes it dear that if we had done 
some things differently during negotiations to end the Vietnam 
war, some of the problems and questions we now face would have 
been resolved then. The report does not simply point out those mis- 
takes: it makes specific suggestions for changes in negotiating 
strategy and tactics which should be adopted; in the fiiture. In that 
sense, the report attempts to help prevent the past from being re- 
peated in the future. 

The report does not answer every question. In many ways, our 
investigation simply opened the door to further inquiry. And that 
inquiry will be made. The executive and legislative branches of our 
government can not burn back now. We have come so far and done 
so much in terms of declassifying information and becoming more 
open, that it will be impossible to return to the days when “top 
secret” was used as a way to extinguish legitimate criticism and 
questions, v,-’ ;’7 

I would like to add one final word of a more personal nature. 
Service on this Committee has been difficult. I have seen my col- 
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leagues: struggle to resolve doubts and differences; I have been 
touched by the bravery, the love, the loneliness, and the frustration 
of the POW and MIA families I have met, many from my own 
state; I have been appalled by what I have learned about our own 
government’s behavior. But at the same time, I have experienced a 
senseof liberation as the ghosts of the past have been exposedr The 
w illing ness of the Committee— and ultimately of the executive 
branch— to uncover the mistakes that were made and bring them 
to light has vindicated the validity of the democratic process. 
Though some may believe that our government tried to create a 
form of Orwell’s “Newspeak,” this report proves that in a free soci- 
ety such distortions can not be sustained. We have dug through the 
mud and muck; we have had our hands in the dirt of distortion; 
and we have emerged cleaner, and healthier and freer for the 
effort. ■ 7 1 7 ^ ; : : -7 ;■ ; ■■7. -7 V’/ 

-77.’ S tatement Of Senator Jo hn M cCain ^ ,7; 7 

I am pleased to join all twelve members of the Senate Select 
Committee on POW/MIA Affairs in endorsing the final report of 
the Committee. I want to thank, first and foremost our Chairman 
and Vice Chairman for their leadership throughout the last fifteen 
months, and for their intense determination that has ultimately 
produced a balanced and thorough report 

Senator Kerry has exhibited throughout our proceedings fair- 
ness, determination and true non-partisanship that should earn 
-him the respect of every American who is concerned with this 
issue.-He has certainly earned mine,. 

Senator Smith, with his passionate commitment to and tireless 
concern for our missing men, is responsible, more than any other 
member of Congress, for the creation of this Committee. While Sen- 
ator Smith and I may not have always agreed about every aspect of 
our investigation, I have always admired his dogged pursuit of an- 
swers to the most troubling questions about our POW/MIAs. This 
report is a testament to that commitment. 

All members of this Committee have been engaged for over a 
year in the pursuit of the truth. We haven’t always agreed with 
one another, and when we haven’t our disagreements are noted in 
the report. It hasn’t been an easy pursuit. It has been, in truth, one 
of the most arduous and, at times, unusual undertakings of my 
public life. But it has been an honest pursuit. That is all we were 
charged with by the Senate, and we have met in full our responsi- 
bility. . ' '77:'H V. "77 :.7 7 - ■ v »r. - 

C ommit tee staff also worked diligently to fulfill our obligations. I 
think it is appropriate to single out two members of the staff for 
special commendation. Our counsel, Bill Codhina left the responsi- 
bilities of his private law practice and the comfort of his family to 
help out in tins difficult endeavor, and he quickly proved himself 
indispensable. :,v'. 7 : 77'; 

Our indefatigable and splendid staff director, Francis Zwenig, 
proved herself to be tireless in her devotion to the truth. Both Bill 
and Francis undertook an assignment that placed them in the 
center of some pretty contentious issues, and they acquitted them- 




selves brilliantly. They have served the Committee, the Senate and 

the nation with distinction. . . . tUp fruits of 

Ae the American people now view for themselves the fruws oi 

ouflabSs I urge everyone to read the executive summary and our 

^«ully'and-thoroughly-Despite some.preM-acWJ»^.: 

tempted to draw conclusions which are not and cannot be supp 


SS in the past year, leaks, which are, of course, tenden- 
tioushy nature, and the inconsistent attention of the pr«s to the 
ieenA have resulted in untruths, half truths and, spmetinies, pu 
fiction* being attributed to this committee by repoii»M ^o should 
know better. I want to identify three exceptions to th^ fmhng^al 

there are a number of reporters who deserve therU)mmit- .,.- 

^Bruce Van Voorst of Time Magazine could Imve broken a sto^ 
-££ «Wf r 'ijS ve* it ndermined a very^importent “to 

the ffratitude l am certain, of all members of the Committee. 
th Jmes Bamfordmi^ James Walker of ABC News were, if not the 
fi r «st then certainly the reporters who were most dedicated to r^ 
S^ m-S^merican Jablic the . extent to which fraud and 
hoaxes have deepened the anguish of families and com P^^ 0 v. r 
efforts to secure the fullest possible accounting of our POW/MlAs. 

rtonhlp should look to our report for the whole and unvarnished 
tmth We have not hidden anything from the public, neither our 

protect or enhance the reputations of anyone are false. We have 
sought the truth. It is clear in this summary and report when all 
members of the Committee are fully in accord on what constitutes 
the truth It is just as clear when we have been unable to form a 
perfect consensus on some aspects of the issue. Those few instances 

where there are varying shades of ^“^we 

f the report, and are greatly overshadowed by those areas wnere we 

Committee wishes that we could have lo- 
cal^ iid secured the repatriation of a living American. But, as is 
clear in our report, we found no compelling evidence to prove that 
Americans are alive in captivity today. . , 

There is some evidence— though no proof ^ 

sibility that a few Americans may have been kept behind after the 
pnd of America’s military involvement in Vietnam. . . 

The cStee found absolutely no credible evidence to support 
the contention that the United States Government, under Bvepres- 
idential administrations, conspired to 

from knowing that Americans remained captive in Southeast Asia. 
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All members are in accord on these conclusions although there 
are some remaining differences over the quality of evidence that 
supports the possibility of survival. : •' ■■ ■■ - ' 

There have been a number of press stories — few of them, if any; 
accurate— about the so-called cluster or pattern analysis of reports 
of-live-Americans in captivity in- Southeast Asia. There, is a differ- 
ence of opinion among Committee members about, the utility of this 
form of analysis. That difference is noted and described fully m the 
report. For ten members of the Committee, a cluster of live sight- 
ing reports from a specific location raise questions and is cause for 
a close examination of these reports. But when the reports that 
form a cluster include fabrications and contain unspecific geo- 
graphical and other data, or data which is contradicted by known 
facts, then the cluster analysis is of marginal utility. ■ 

For instance, a cluster of live sighting reports could simply be 
the product of one known fabricated report. One witness reports a 
false live sighting, tells a friend or relative who then goes on to tell 

other friends or relatives, who then provide additional -heareay re- 
ports to American investigators. Sometimes this reporting is done 
in the expectation of financial gain or permission to emigrate to 
the United States. Obviously, despite the frequency of reports, if 
they are based on an original lie, the clusters are meaningless. In 
one instance of our investigation, we discovered that a cluster had 
been based on a report that was ultimately recanted by the wit- 

I want to emphasize Here that the Committee s conclusions— in 
the wise S words .- of one ; dtnw':^^ti^ 

relieve us or the tinited StatesGovernmbnt of the responsibility, to 
continue pursuing the fullest possible accounting of our missing 
men. As long as there are serious questions about the fate of spme 
of our POW/MlAs, the governments of Indochina and the United 
States Government *re morally obligated to pursue the answers. 

It is also clear that due diligence in the pursuit of these answers 
has not always been executed consistently by all officials who were 
charged with that responsibility. This Committee has correctly rec- 
ommended steps to ensure that our Government’s efforts to achieve 
the fullest possible accounting be in keeping with the highest na- 
tional priority and be of such quality to serve our missing, the fam- 
ilies of our missing and the , American people with the dedication 

they deserve. ' . t -. 

It is just as important to note, however, that many officials in- 
volved in our accounting efforts have too often been maligned 
wr ong ly by critics who have not had or did not want to have fair 
grounds to make such allegations. Many honorable people, in and 
out of uniform, have dedicated themselves, some for many yeare, to 
the pursuit of the truth. This Committee respects and appreciates 

their commitment. • ,, , . , . _ 

No one has been more committed to this noble undertaking than 
General John Vessey, the President’s Special Emissary to Vietnam 
for POW/MIA Affairs. This Committee has contributed greatly to 
the progress we all recognize has occurred in our amounting ef- 
forts. But we also recognize that General Vessey has been success- 
fully searching for answers much longer than we have. We salute 



him and thank him for his tireless efforts on behalf of our missing 
men and their families. He is a true American patriot. • 

I want to also thank President Bush, members of his Cabinet and 
other officials of his Administration who have cooperated closely, 
and" worked1hligently"tb ensure this Committee would have the im 
formation and support necessary to fulfill our obligations. They 
have accorded this issue the attention that is required for the high- 
est national priority. I believe all members of the Committee 
deeply respect and thank the President for his firm commitment to 
the fullest possible accounting of our POW/MIAs. , 

wish also to briefly discuss a subject which received consider- 
able attention from this Committee— the negotiations of the Paris 
Peace Accords which concluded our war in Vietnam. I am one of a 
number of Committee members who believes that the accords were 
the best achievable under the prevailing political and military cir- 
cumstances of the time, and that the Nixon Administration de- 
our recbgmtfon forthis accomplishment. 

I think our report does briefly describe those circumstances 
within which Nixon Administration officials operated at the time, 
though they bear further elaboration. The agreements concluded in 
Paris in 1972 were not perfect.- But I know of no instance in history 
where negotiations of comparable importance or the agreements 
they achieve were perfect, v::/- ; : ; ; ; ■ ■ ' v ^ ' 

the Paris Peace Accords provided for an immediate ceasefire, a 
military- withdrawal, the return of our POWs within sixty days, 
and, in a side agreement, Vietnam’s cooperation insecuring an ac- 
counting for our missing-in-action throughout Indochina. As was 
accurately noted in the Montgomery Commission report, the POW/ 
MIA provisions of the Accords were the most extensive of any post- 
war settlement in history. ' , t . 

If some of these objectives were not ultimately achieved, the 
fault lies in the implementation of the Accords, and not in the Ac- 
cords themselves. 

The fault for failures in the implementation of the Accords 
should be attributed to several quarters. Primarily, as the report 
notes, the fault lies with the Government of Vietnam which violat- 
ed virtually every provision of the Accords as rapidly as it could. 
Almost immediately, Hanoi moved an army south. Throughout the 
phase of U.S. military withdrawal and the repatriation of prison- 
ers-of-war, Hanoi frequently ignored its specific commitment on the 
timings and other modalities of the prisoner exchange. And only 
recently, has Hanoi acted in keeping with its commitments to help 
account for our missing throughout Indochina. 

I believe the Nixon Administration acted forcefully, on at least 
two occasions by suspending temporarily the withdrawal of our 
forces, to force Hanoi's compliance on the release of our prisoners. 
Whenever the Nixon Administration knew with certainty that a 
specific American was in danger of not being returned during Op- 
eration Homecoming, they acted. 

Yes, there were, indeed, concerns among Administration officials 
that the Pathet Lao or, more accurately, their masters in Hanoi 
were not returning all Americans whom we had reason to believe 
had survived their incident of loss and may have been held, at 
least for a time, as prisoners of war. However, in these instances 



there was no current indication that' these men were, alive, .or 
where they were being held. When they had such certain knowl- 
edge, as was the case with the nine Americans who had been cap* 
tured in Laos, blit held in Hanoi, the Administration acted forceful- 
ly to securetheir return. - : — 

The accounting for our remaining missing, especially those 
Americans, who are classified as "discrepancy cases,” and who were 
the focus of most of our concern, quickly broke down after Oper- 
ation Homecoming, leaving . Administration officials and many 
Americans with nagging fears that some Americans had been kept 
behind by our adversaries. The fault for this failure, as I just noted, 
lies squarely with Hanoi. vo;: . ,,v ... ■■■•> , ’ 

Neither can the failure of the United States to force Hanoi s 
compliance be attributed solely to the Nixon Administration. A 
war weary nation, an increasingly forceful protest movement, a 
Congress that was acting unilaterally to forbid all U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia figured prominently- in the 
failure of the U.S. to force compliance. In my opinion, they figured 
far more prominently in that failure than the Nixon Administra- 


tion. -v. - S':."- v;v v- vv. 

There was no popular support for a resumption of military activi- 
ty. Congress had terminated all funding for combat operations in 
Indo china and economic aid to Vietnam. Particularly instructive is 
the report’s description of Senator Dole’s amendment to legislation 
that forced the termination of bombing in Cambodia. His amend- 
ment would have conditioned the cessation of military activity on 
cooperation in-securing the release and amounting for our missing. 
It was defeated by ah overwhelming margin. •. v v;:;y 
The Administration was, at that time, succumbing to the tragedy 
of Watergate; This, of course, factored in the post Operation Home- 
coming implementation of the Accords. Also, while both President 
Nixon and Roger Shields mentioned in their statements concerning 
the return of our POWs, that the accounting of our MIAs was not 
proceeding to our satisfaction, the wording of those statements may 
have incorrectly given the public more cause to believe that all 
Americans had returned than the situation warranted. However, I 
must repeat that the Administration did make clear in public 
statements, and in the testimony of its officials before congression- 
al committees that Vietnam was violating its pledge to help us ac- 
count for our missing; 

Neither Watergate nor imprecise wording of some public state- 
ments nor any other act of the Administration constituted the 
knowing abandonment of American POWs by their government. 
That allegation is as unfounded as it is malicious. President Nixon 
accurately described this false charge as obscene^ 

I think it is also fair to mention that the National League of 
Families, its director, Anne Mills Griffiths, and former National 
Security Council member, Richard Childress took strong exception 
rtion of the report which dealt with Ms. Griffiths’ and Mr. 
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resistance. They have cited inaccuracies in the report, and raised 
other important concerns which may have not be addressed fairly 
in the report Since one member of our Committee announced his 
intention to refer the case to the Justice Department, I feel it is 
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impor tan t that officials of that Department know that, at a mini- 
mum, there are two conflicting sides to this story, and that Ms. 
Griffith’s and Mr. Childress’ refutation deserves serious consider- 
ation. Moreover, Mr. Childress sent a letter to the Committee ad- 
dressing these charges which deserves inclusion in the appendices - 
of the report. ' ^ • V' ' v 

Chapter Six of the report deals with private efforts involved in 
the POW/MIA issue. Let me strongly emphasize one caution that 
is based on our findings in that chapter: The remaining questions 
about our POW/MIAs do not entitle anyone to trade on the an- 
guish of families by fabricating evidence, or intentionally dissemi- 
nating information they know to be false for any purpose— whether 
to profit from it financially or to garner publicity for themselves. 
Sadly, this Committee found substantial evidence that this has oc- 
curred all too often in the past. Also, everyone involved in this 
issue has a moral obligation to be extremely careful in publicly dis- 
seminating any information which they cannot be certain is credi- 
ble, for if such information proves to be fraudulent, as it usually 
does, its public promotion only adds to the anguish of families and 
complicates our efforts to secure the fullest possible accounting. 

Many, indeed, most Americans-who-have dedicated themselves to 
the resolution of this issue have acted honorably and with the best 
of intentions. Those few whose motives and methods are dishonor- 
able cannot diminish the good work that so many private citizens 
have done to pursue answers about our missing, to draw the na- 
tion’s attention to the issue, and to keep our government focused 
oir achieving the fullest possible accounting of our missing. The 
committee applauds their faithfulness. 

Statement of Senator Hank Brown 

Mr. President, last week’s issuance of the final report of the 
Select Committee on POW/MIAs marks the end-point of 15 months 
of the most extensive investigation of the POW/MIA issue yet com- 
pleted by the Congress. Numbering more than 1,000 pages, the 
final report covers in detail the wide range of the Committee inves- 
tigation. v--.; 

As important as the final report, though, are the myriad of other 
initiatives resulting from the Committee's work. For instance, our 
investigation resulted in the most rapid and extensive declassifica- 
tion of public files and documents ih American history. This effort 
is nearing completion. The Committee conducted the most rigorous 
examination yet completed of U.S. intelligence operations concern- 
ing the possibility that Americans survived after the war. We re- 
viewed more than 3,000 National Security Agency intelligence re- 
ports and 90 boxes of wartime NSA files and conducted the first- 
ever review of pilot distress symbols and their relationship to pho- 
' tographic interpretation. 

The Committee’s efforts were significant in moving the Vietnam- 
ese government toward increased openness and assistance in ac- 
counting for Americans missing in action in Southeast Asia. 
During a Committee trip to Vietnam, the Vietnamese government 
announced its intention to provide increased access to American in- 
vestigators. The result has been unprecedented American access to 
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Vietnamese prisons, military bases, government buildings, docu- 
ments, photographs, archives and materials— all of which may 
a ssist our bwn government in answering the many questions still 
surrounding the fate of our missing servicemen. 

" .The Committee has' worked with ^ Executive Branch to estab- - 
lish a process of live-sighting response, investigation and evalua- 
tion that is the most extensive and professional ever conducted. 
Even as the Committee’s efforts draw to a close, the live-sighting 
investigations are moving ahead rapidly. * 

Furthermore, Committee efforts in coordination with the Execu- 
tive Branch led to the beginning of a significant joint process with 
Russia to uncover information the Russian government might have 
concerning American POW/MIAs. Never before has the Russian 
government opened some of its most secret files to U.S. historians 
and archivists. Although Russian Army intelligence, the GRU, has 
not opened its files to the Russian-American team, the Russian 
KGB’s willingness to open its own files is a significant first step. 

The Chair man, Senator John Kerry, deserves special recognition 
for his tireless efforts to ensure the Committee s investigation was 
brought to a successful conclusion. John Kerry provided an effec- 
tive - environment for tough discussions of heart-rending issues. He 
acted as both a peacemaker, an arbiter and an organizer of a pack 
of headstrong legislators. . j 

The Ranking Member, Senator Bob Smith, should be recognized 
for his efforts to ensure that the Committee’s staff used every 
imaginabl e investigative method in reviewing available data. It is 
in large part due to these efforts that the Committee was able to 
reach a unanim ous conclusion on the state of the evidence concern- 
ing Americans unaccounted for in Vietnam. . 

Yietnam: the Heroes 

During the course of our investigation, the Select Committee was 
struck by the heroics of the Americans held in captivity in Viet- 


The commitment and sacrifice of these men under the most ex- 
treme conditions was truly remarkable. In spite of discord at home, 
propaganda, and torture* the conduct of most of tha POWs stands 
as an inspiration and example to all who wear our country s uni- 

*' ^ * 1 1 

Following are few examples of those who were captured and de- 
tained in North Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. , ; ... , 

Vice Admiral James B. Stockdale, (U.S. Navy). Vice Admiral 
(then Commander) Stockdale’s A4E aircraft was shot down over 
North Vietnam on September 9, 1965. Injured during the ejection 
sequence and woundea by his captors, Stockdale was the senior 
American imprisoned in Vietnam. His organization of the prisoners 
into a cohesive military chain of command earned him numerous 
beatings and time in solitary confinement He was recognized by 
his captors as the leader in the POWs’ resistance to interrogation 
and in their refusal to participate in propaganda exploitation. 

Admiral Stockdale was singled out for interrogation and torture 
after being caught in a covert communications attempt. Sensing 
the start of another purge, and aware that his earlier efforts at 
self-disfiguration (beating his head against a wall so that he could 
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not be photographed by the North Vietnamese) to dissuade his cap- 
tors from exploiting Him for propaganda purposes, had resulted in 
cruel and agonizing punishment, Stock dale nonetheless resolved to 
make himself a symbol of resistance regardless of personal sacri- 
fice. V • 

He deliberately inflicted a near-mortal wound to his person in 
order to convince his captors of his willingness to give up his life 
rather than capitulate. He was subsequently discovered and re- 
vived by the North Vietnamese who, convinced of his indomitable 
spirit, abated in their employment of excessive harassment and tor- 
ture toward all of the American prisoners. His courageous resist- 
ance, his efforts to account for the prisoners that were his responsi- 
bility and his inspirational example for all American servicemen in 
North Vie tnam ’s ■■prison- system led to his receipt of the Nation’s 
hi ghest award foll owin g his release— the Con gressi onal M e da l of 

Honor. ' v \ 

Master Sergeant Terrill J. Salley (U.S. Army). In March 1971, 
Viet Cong ana Hanoi radio broadcasts recounted the capture of two 
Americans. Circumstances correlate one of these Americans to 
MSgt Salley. Former POWs confirmed that Salley died in captivity. 
In addition, his name was on the “Died in Captivity List” of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of Vietnam. ' 

Colonel Fred Vann Cherry (U.S. Air Force). Then-Major Cherry s 
F-105D aircraft was shot down while striking military targets in 
northern Vietnam. He was observed on the ground by his wing- 
man, and beeper contact was established and maintained through- 
out the r emaining daylight hours, but could not be reestablished. - 
Colonel Cherry’s subsequent captivity was marked by senseless, 
violent beating by his North Vietnamese captors; Cherry refused to 
compromise his beliefs and training and stubbornly resisted his 
captors until his eventual release. 

Master Sergeant Isaac Camacho (U.S. Army). Master Sergeant 
(then Sergeant First Class) Camacho, a special forces non-commis- 
sioned officer, was captured early in the conflict in South Vietnam. 
On November 24, 1963, the unit he was advising was overrun. He 
and three other U.S. servicemen were captured. MSgt Camacho’s 
assistance to his fellow prisoners and his resistance to his captors 
r emains a legend in th$ U.S. Army. Camacho eventually escaped 
and returned to U.S. control. For his gallantry, this brave sergeant 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. „ , 

Private First Class Donald J. Sparks (U.S. Army). PFC Sparks 
was captured on June 17, 1969, when his patrol was ambushed iii 
South Vietnam. Sparks and another soldier were wounded, and as 
members of the patrol withdrew, they observed North Vietnamese 
personnel stripping Sparks of his clothing and weapon. The follow- 
ing day a U.S. patrol returned to the ambush site and recovered 
the body of the other American, but there was no sign of Sparta. 

Almost a year later, two letters written by Sparks m April 1970 
were found on a Viet Cong soldier. In one of the letters, which was 
determined to be authentic, the young soldier mentioned that he 
had received a foot wound, but that it has healed. He added that he 
had not seen another American during his ten months in captivity. 

There Americans released during “Operation Homecoming re- 
ported that in the spring of 1970, while they were enroute to a new 
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camp in the same province where Sparks was lost, a Vietnamese 
guard mentioned that a POW named “Don” was moving slowly be- 
cause of a foot wound, but would soon join them. The POW the 
guard mentioned never arrived. Sparks is still carried as “Missing 
: In Action.” . _V. : X 
Captain John S. McCain, III (U.S. Navy). Captain (then Lt. Com- 
mander) McCain VA4E aircraft was shot down over Hanoi in Octo- ' 
ber, 1967. Captain McCain ejected from an inverted aircraft and 
broke both arms and a leg during the ejection. North Vietnamese 
soldiers quickly pulled him from a lake near Hanoi and beat him 
severely. Near death, McCain recovered slowly. Because his father, 
Admir al McCain, was then Commander of the Pacific Fleet, Lt. 
Commander McCain was singled out for repeated torture and 
brutal treatment. Numerous beatings, bones rebroken by his cap- 
tors time and again and months of solitary confinement further 
slowed recovery. The Vietnamese offered him early repatriation 
several times in an attempt to dishearten the other prisoners, but 
Mc Cain refused to be repatriated before other POWs. His spirit 
could not be beaten." He continue to resirtfhis captors and to in- 
spire other prisoners by his patriotic determination. 

Furthermore, during the long internment, McCain served the 
other prisoners both as Chaplain and as an educator. As Chaplain, 
he conductM’relipd^ spMtuaLguidance and in- - 

stilled constructive rehabilitative thinking for the benefit of his 
fellow prisoners. In addition, despite constant harassment and the 
routine harsh treatment, McCain devoted long hours to preparing 
educational lessons that would improve the morale and well-being 
•ofthe' other prisoners.. ••• - v-- : •. ' '• 

Colonel Charles Shelton . (U,S. Air Force). Colonel Shelton was 
shot down over Laos in April, 1965, in a photo reconnaissance mis- 
sion over northeast Laos. Nearby aircraft had been diverted to 
assist in search operations, and the pilot of an F-105 aircraft ob- 
served Colonel Shelton on the southern slope of a small ridge, 
about 30-40 yards from his empty parachute. Shelton waved his 
hands and indicated he was okay, but before rescue helicopters 
reached him, cloud cover completely obscured the ground, making 
rescue impossible. Weather conditions continued to prevent heli- 
copter recovery for the next few days, and when friendly ground 
parties landed in the area and conversed with indigenous Laotians, 
they evaded questions concerning the fate of the downed pilot 
A friendly search team of Meo team tribesmen sent in one week 
after the crash confirmed Shelton was taken captive by enemy 
forces but could provide no further information on his fate. Intelli- 
gence received later cannot be correlated with complete certainty 
to Colonel Shelton, but it appears to indicate that he continued to 
resist his Pathet Lao captors, even making attempts to escape. 
However, no concrete information has been provided by the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam concerning Colonel Shelton. Consequently, 
he is still carried on the rolls of the missing in the symbolic status 
of “missing/captured”— the only U.S. serviceman in that status. 

Lt. Colonel Daniel F; Maslowski (U.S. Army). Lt. Colonel (then 
Warrant Officer 1— WO 1) Daniel F. Maslowski’s UH 1H helicopter 
was shot down in eastern Cambodia on May 2, 1970. Lt. Colonel 
Maslowski subsequently rallied his crew and attempted to resist 



North Vietnamese forces until they were overrun. During his 
follow-on captivity in Cambodia, Lt. Colonel Maslowski continued 
to assist arid care for injured crewmembers. His efforts to resist his 
captors continued until their release. For his actions, Maslowski 
was awarded the Bron 2 e- Star and the 'Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Colonel William Thomas Mayhall (U.S. Air Force). Colonel (then 
1st Lt.) Mayhall’s B-52 was struck by multiple surface-to-air mis- 
siles during a daylight strike on military targets in the Red River 
Delta of North Vietnam on December 21, 1972. When his ejection 
seat mechanism failed, Lt. Mayhall “bailed out” through a hole in 
the aircraft and, upon landing, was captured by armed civilians 
and militia. 77 ' 777777 ' 7 ' 7 ' 

Throughout his captivity in Hanoi, Mayhall assisted more senior 
POWs in maintaining morale and cohesiveness among his fellow 
prisoners. His strict adherence to the rules of the Geneva Conven- 
tion and his aircrew training were a constant example to the other 
POWsr Upomretum, he received the" Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the POW medal. "• 777 h-: 

Captain Lance P. Sjjan (U.S, Air Force). Captain Sijan’s F-4C 
was shot down over Laos in November, 1967. During his ejection, 
he was seriously injuredrbreaking-both l^srln this conditioni he 
successfully evaded capture for several weeks by dragging himself 
through the jungle with his hands. 

After his capture, Sjjan, even though in weakened condition, 
overpowered his guard and crawled into the jungle, only to be re- 
captured a few hours' later. During subsequent questioning, the Vi- 
etnamese, interrogator pulled and twisted his broken limbs in at- 
tempts to break Captain Sijan’s spirit and force him to divulge 
classified information. 

Despite intense pain frequently causing unconsciousness, Sijan 
never gave information other than that required by the Geneva 
Convention. Thus weakened, Sijan died in captivity. He was post- 
humously awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for his hero- 
ism. ^ 7777,7 ;:77 7 ; - 7 77 -7.7 

Colonel Robert R. Craner (U.S. Air Force). Colonel (then Major) 
Craner’s forward air control F-100F was shot down near Vinh on 
December 20, 1967. He was initially held with Captain Lance Sijan, 
whom he tried in vain to keep alive. Craner’s refusal to be used in 
Hanoi’s propaganda campaign, and his efforts to improve the 
morale of his fellow American prisoners and their covert communi- 
cations efforts, inspired continued resistance by the POWs. His ef- 
forts earned him frequent interrogations, torture, and long periods 
in solitary confinement. Upon his return, Colonel Craner was 
awarded two Silver Stars for his actions while a POW. 

Colonel Floyd James Thompson (U.S. Army). Colonel (then Cap- 
tain) Thompson was an aerial observer abroad an OIF observation 
aircraft when it was shot down on March 26, 1964 near the Laotian 
border in South Vietnam. Captain Thompson was then held in sev- 
eral primitive detention facilities over the next nine years. Thomp- 
son was held longer than any U.S. prisoner; his steadfast courage 
under extreme conditions was model for all U.S. servicemen to 
emulate. . . 7 7 • /7' ; 7 7 7 7-7; .-7: v ? ; .77 7 ' : 7777 ' 

Commander Richard Allen Stratton (U.S. Navy). Then-Lt Com- 
mander Richard Stratton was shot down over North Vietnam on 
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January 5, 1967 when his A-4 aircraft came under intense anti-air- 
craft and surface to air missile attack. Commander Stratton s fierce 
resistance to his North Vietnamese captors earned him many fero- 

-cious-beatings and hours.of. solitary .confinement.„He_resisted : all efi 

forts by his captors to use him in causes detrimental to the United 
States. Stratton maintained good order and discipline among his 
felbw prisoners. Despite! constant harassment and the routine 
harsh treatment, he devoted long hours toward improving the 
morale of other prisoners as a member of the entertainment group. 
His spirit and audacity inspired the rest of the prisoners to contin- 
ue resistance to their North Vietnamese captors. V ■ . 

Colonel George Day (U.S. Air Force). Colonel George ‘Bud Day 
was shot down over North Vietnam in August 1967. His right arm 
was broken in three places and his knee badly sprained. He was 
captured by hostile forces and immediately taken to a prison camp 

where he was interrogated and severely tortured. After causing-the 

guards to relax their vigilance, Colonel Day escaped into the jungle 
and began the trek toward South Vietnam. He was the only POW 
■ to escape from prison in the North. :■ , - - . .r-: 7'..;?;. - 

- Despite injuries inflicted by fragments-of a bomb or. rocket, he 
continued southward surviving only on a few berries and uncooked 
frogs. He successfully evaded enemy patrols and reached the Ben 
Hai River, where he encountered U.S. artillery barrages. With the 
aid ofja bamboo log float, Colonel Day swam across the river and 
entered the demilitarized zone. Due to delirium, he lost his sense of 
direction and wandered aimlessly for several days. After -several 
unsuccessful attempts to signal U.S. aircraft, he was ambushed and 
recaptured by the Viet Cong, sustaining gunshot wounds to the left 

hand and thigh. . , , , , , 

He was returned to the “zoo , the prison from which he had es- 
caped and later was moved to Hanoi after giving his captors false 
information in response to their questions. Physically, Day was to- 
tally debilitated and unable to perform even the simplest task for 
himself. Despite his many injuries, he continued to resist. Further- 
more, thirty-seven months of his five-and-a-half year imprisonment 
were spent in solitary confinement. Upon his release in 1973, Colo- 
nel Day was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for his 


heroic efforts. ■; • • . : .. ; , „ T 7 : 

,1 Warrant Officer 1 Solomon Goodwin (U .S. Marine Corps). W ar- 
rant Officer Goodwin’s residence in Hue City came under fire at 
the beginning of the Tet offensive. Realizing that an American ag- 
ricultural advisor was occupying the building adjacent to his own, 
Goodwin exposed himself to the enemy fire to bring the man to the 
relative safety of his own position. / i j, 

With a total of six defenders, Goodwin’s position repeatedly re- 
buffed enemy attack, killing at least 20 enemy soldiers and captur- 
ing one Viet Cong. While retreating from a final, all-out assault on 
their position, the men were captured by the enemy on February 5, 

1968 '* I;".;; ,; v. 

WO 1 Goodwin was detained in the hills outside Hue until July 
1968 when he and another American POW, who returned to the 
US during Operation Homecoming, began their journey to North 
Vietnam. WO 1 Goodwin’s health deteriorated rapidly and he died 
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during the march northward. He was posthumously awarded the 
Silver Star medal. : I:;" : 

Rear Admiral Jeremiah Denton (U.S. Navy). Real Admiral Den- 
ton’s A6 aircraft was-shot down near Thanh Hoa, North Vietnam 
in July, 1965i North Vietnamese soldiers quickly captured him as 
his parachute landed in the Ma River. He was soon transported to 
a prison in Hanoi. There, Denton was tortured, put into solitary 
confinement and repeatedly, beaten. It Was Denton who provided 
the United States the first evidence of torture by the Vietnamese 
of the American prisoners when he blinked the word “torture” in 
Morse code in a televised interview. This brave stunt led his cap- 
tors to increase the frequency and harshness of Denton’s interroga- 
tions and beatings during the next seven years of imprisonment. 

At one point, Denton perceived a high-level shift in enemy tac- 
tics in dealing with the prisoners which imposed new limitations 
on the North Vietnamese captors. Denton tnen directed increased 
resistance by the American prisoners which resulted in a signifi- 
cant reduction in enemy demands to use prisoners for propaganda 
purposes. In May 1970, Denton personally led and directed a period 
of ‘lasting” by the prisoners to demand better treatment and pro- 
test solitary confinement. 

In September 1972, Denton refused to appear at a public presen- 
tation of the POWs planned by their North Vietnamese: captors. 
Annoyed by his refusal, the North Vietnamese ordered guards to 
torment him to complete~physical exhaustion. After being overpow- 
ered by Ms guards, Denton was transported to the museum where 
he displayed such disinterest and disdain toward the North Viet- 
namese that he proved to be an embarrassment in his captors’ at- 
tempts to use the appearance for propaganda purposes. Conse- 
quently, the North Vietnamese never again attempted a similar 
display of the prisoners. Rear Admiral Denton’s stubborn resist- 
ance was an inspiration to his fellow prisoners. : 

Defense Intelligence Agency 

During the course of our investigation, we received testimony 
from many POW/MIA family members that the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency has been less-than-helpful in its responses to their 
requests for information and assistance. 

After working closely with DIA in this investigation for more 
than a year, it is evident that the families’ concerns are well-found- 
ed. Some of the DIA’s responses to questions put to it by the Com- 
mittee were evasive and non-responsive. 

From the beginning, DIA’s assessment that hundreds of sworn 
live-sighting reports md not constitute evidence was disconcerting. 
Certainly our investigation determined the reports may not consti- 
tute proof, but to dismiss them as evidence implied as , unwilling- 
ness to conduct an objective inquiry. 

Obtaining straight answers to straightforward questions was 
often difficult. In some cases, DIA’s broad assertions that no evi- 
dence existed on one point or another were cavalier and misled the 
Committee. Here are two examples: ■. 

a. On August 4, 1992, when asked about the possibility of an un- 
derground prison beneath Ho Chi Minh’s Mausoleum in Hanoi, the 
DIA testified to the Committee that they could not “find any evi- 
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; dence that there is even a basement in any building in the coun- 
try. . . .” - V . ,V ; ':U ■ '‘v .'v' 

In fact, DIA’s testimony was contradicted by a September 1992 
Defense Intelligence Agency message that stated: 7 r 

* * * DNA and DIA analysts have identified items associ- 
ated with the construction of Ho Chi Minh’s tomb that in- 
dicated a below grade infrastructure that is far more 
elaborate than what one would expect from simply a mau- 
soleum. [DIA/PW message, dated 101522Z September 1992, 
Subject: Collection Support Requirement, paragraphs A, B, 
andC.]: 5-v : . : : 

Although the September message did not prove the existence of 
any sort of underground facility, it certainly brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention once again DIA’s propensity for categorical deni- 
als not supported by the evidence, or even by thorough analysis; 

b. DIA officials testified that a November 25, 1979 radio intercept 
concerning possible U.S. prisoners in Viengxay, Laos was followed 
up completely. They further stated the intercept contained no in- 
formation regarding American prisoners.- However, in direct con- 
tradiction, the Committee uncovered the fact that the actual Na- 
tional Security Agency memorandum discussing NSA’s attempts to 
follow-up on the intercept stated that none of NSA’s follow-up at- 
tempts had been successful— not that the intercept contained no in- 
formation of American prisoners (NSA Central Security Service 
Memorandum, NovT 18, 1992); l"-. ~ 

Tfo Pam peace accords r ; v v 

Mr. President, no single element of the investigation generated 
more controversy than did the Committee’s attempt to characterize 
what it learned concerning the Paris Peace Accords. In the view of 
this Committee member, some on the Committee attempted to arti- 
ficially limit their focus on the Accords to such an extent that the 
picture the report communicates of events occurring in 1973 and 
1974 is skewed. Consequently, I would like to take a moment to 
clarify the record on these important events. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent that a recent editorial 
from the Washington Post be included in the Record. 

[There being -no objection, the article was included as ordered.] 

The accords. 

Mr. President, as a casual reader reviews the body of our report, 
he would get the distinct impression that during the development 
of the Accords in late 1972 and early 1973, somehow, some way, 
U.S. negotiators developed a defective document that let the Viet- 
namese ‘‘off the hook” and did not require a complete and full ac- 
counting of U.S. prisoners and those missing in action. That im- 
pression left by the report is simply inaccurate. 

What is not included in the report is the simple fact that 
EVERY witness heard by the Committee during the course of its 
investigation of the Accords stated that the “Accords were the best 
achievable under the circumstances.” We took sworn testimony 
from the full range of negotiators, experts and other government 
officials involved in the negotiation of the Accords. Not one of the 



many who appeared before Our Committee contradicted that asser- 
tion. The Chairman, Senator Kerry, perhaps summed it up best 
during Dr. Kissinger’s testimony when he stated: . ; / 

I think you got-the best agreement you-could. And -I - 
said that at the very beginning. And - I am proud to ac- 
knowledge there were, as people have written many times, 
extraordinary moments of your deftness, brilliance, capac- 
: ity to negotiate with very difficult levels. And I want that 

on the record . . . you have made your mark in history on 

;; ■: '■ i ■; => - : J :;v ^ \h'. •. ; ; 

The Accords were signed after four grueling years of negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese. They provided for the withdrawal of 
all U.S. forces and the release Of all U.S; POWs held throughout 
Indochina within sixty days. 

Internationally and at home the Agreement-was-hailed as a sue?. 

cess. U.S. negotiators had successfully achieved peace with honor 
for the United States. Critics became advocates. Kissinger was 
awarded a Nobel Peace Prize for his efforts. At the time, the New 
York Times, no fan of the Administration, hailed the Accords as “a. 
diplomatic triumph” which had been achieved “under merciless 
cross fire’’ and “Complex pressures.” The Washington Post ap- 
plauded the Administration for not trying to iron out every 
ynuanCe: : 

Ambiguities necessarily— providentially— remain, For 
Americans, they are not defects: they are assurances that 
the unresolved questions at issue will be left for resolution 
to parties other than the United States. The alternative 
would be for the United States to fight On. ^ 

The POW /MIA provisions of the Accords were the most exten- 
sive of any post-war settlement. In 1976, the House Select Commit- 
tee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia thoroughly reviewed 
these provisions and concluded that they were “not only adequate, 
but excellent * * * These provisions constitute an achievement of 
which the American negotiators and the American people can be 
proud.” 'v V-V-. 

Although some during our Committee’s investigation have tried 
to argue the Administration should have achieved more definite as- 
surances or more “iron clad” guarantees, according to testimony 
received by the Committee, there was no support in 1973 for more 
definite assurances. In fact, throughout 1972 the Administration 
was castigated in congressional hearings and in the media for con- 
tinuing to negotiate rather than withdraw unilaterally. 

Furthermore, it is not apparent that the North Vietnamese 
would have acted differently if the language of the Accords been 
more specific, if the Laotian provisions had been part of the text of 
the agreement itself rather than a side understanding, or if lists of 
POWs had been exchanged prior to the signing of the agreements. 
The plain fact is that Hanoi violated all of the agreements, wheth- 
er formal or informal, written or oral. 
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Implementation of the Paris piace accords .... 

Some have contended that once the Paris Peace Accords were 
signed,, the. Nixon Administration made few .efforts to ensure a 
complete accounting for those missing in action. Further more, 
some claim that once it was evident the North Vietnamese were 
not abiding by the Accords, the Administration did not bring its 
concerns that Americans might still be held in Indochina to the at- 
tention Of the American publicr^^ ; ^ - 

One the Accords ware signed, what actions could the Administra- 
tion have taken to ensure the North Vietnamese complied with the 
requirement to provide a full accounting for American servicemen 
missing in action? 

First, Congress and the Executive Branch could have spoken out. 
The record shows that the Executive Branch repeatedly and public- 
ly expressed its concerns about Hanoi’s refusal to help account .for 
the MIAs, especially those known to have been alive and in captiv- 
ity. Dr. Kissinger included the following as examples of Adminis- 
tration efforts in a letter he provided to the Committee: 

r : -•• On February 8, 1973, Secretary of State Rogers told the - - - 
House Foreign Affairs Committee “As you know, we do 
not regard the Lao list as complete.” He expressed concern 
about some 1300 American MIAs not on lists and pledged 
efforts to obtain “the fullest possible accounting.” 

- - On February'21, 1973, Secretary Rogers testified to the 
; Senate: Foreign Relations Committee stressing that the .. 
U.S. was pushing for a full accounting of MIAs and ex- 
pressing concern those “missing or captured” in Laos. 

On February 25, 1973, Dr, Kissinger told Barbara Wal- 
■! ters that much of the time in Hanoi was spent on MIAs. 

On March 2, 1973, during Peace Conference meetings in 
Paris, Secretary Rogers noted U.S. unhappiness with MIA 
accounting and warned against any delay of POW releases. 

On March 29, 1973, President Nixon addressed the 
Nation and stated as part of the same address in which he 
made the oft-quoted statement that “ * * * all our POWs 
are home * * * ” that the United States was not satisfied 
with the North Vietnamese accounting for those missing 
in action. ■ 

On April 12, 1973, during his much cited press confer- 
ence, Dr. Roger Shields stated that the US had “no indica- 
tion” that Americans remained alive in Indochina. Howev- 
er, he also repeatedly stated “we have not yet received all 
information concerning our men in Laos and Cambodia.” 

On April 20, 1973, the United States issued a public 
statement listing all violations including the DRV failure 
to provide information on MIAs or those who had died 
there, v - 

On May 3, 1973, the President’s Foreign Policy report 
notes that the U.S. focus is on MIAs. 

On May 31, 1973, the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for POW/MIAs, Mr. Frank Sieverts, testified to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee noting U.S. un- 
happiness with the North Vietnamese accounting, and 
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sta ting that the United States would continue pressing for 

a full accounting. ^ 

On June 13, 1973, in a press conference following the is- 
suance of the joiht' U.Si/'DRV communique on- the Pans 
Peace Accords, Dr. Kissinger stated that “We are con- 
cerned about inadequate accounting for MIAs.” : :r.-r;. ;-v 
On July 29, 1973, the U.S. issued a public protest to the , 
government of North Vietnam concerning its failure to 
comply with the article in the Accords on accounting for ■ 
thosemissing in action. v . . , 

In September, 1973, during his confirmation hearing as 
Secretary of State, Dr. Kissinger testified to the Senate 
Foreign Relations . Committee that he was “extremely dis- 
satisfied" with Hanoi’s refusal to provide additional infor- 
m ation about the MIAs, es pecially t hose men known to 
■ have been alive in captivity. ; •” ■ , ■ ^T. . : , : ‘ .r'"" 7 ':'" 
On January 25, 1974, President Nixon proclaimed a Na- 
tional MIA Awareness Day” and called upon all Ameri- 
cans to express their commitment to seek a full accounting 

:: '^^3 ' 1 ^ 

’ However, even in light of these many actions some have com- 
plained that although the Administration at the time was raising 
the issue of the lack of Vietnamese cooperation in providing a full 
accounting, the Administration did not point out to the public that 
this group of “the missing” included men who we had reason to 
suspect might' still be held as prisoners. That complaint is. flatly 
controverted by the facts. Beginning in May, 1973, both the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee held a series of hearings focusing on the problem of obtain- 
ing an accounting for American servicemen still missing in action 
in Indochina after Operation Homecoming. A review of these hear- 
ings and of the Congressional Record from 1973 and 1974 makes it 
clear that both Congress and the Executive Brpch were well 
aware that the large grouping of men termed “missing in action 
included a number who were last known to have been in captivity. 
The report compiled by the Defense Department’s Comptrol- 
ler on March 31, 1973 listing 81 servicemen as “current cap- 
tured” was printed in the Congressional Record on June 4. 

A similar report, compiled by Dr. Roger Shields,; was printed 
in the Congressional Record on May 31, 1973 at the request of 

Senator Dole. : \ ;v -v 

In a memo sent to the Select Committee, Dr. Kissinger noted 
that “Representatives of the National League of Families also 
provided Congress on numerous occasions with specific uifor- 
mation about individual servicemen, such as Lt. Conunander 
Dodge and Donald Sparks, who were known to be alive in cap- 
tivity and who continued to be listed as prisoners of war. Na- 
tional League representatives repeatedly stated that they be- 
lieved some of these men were alive. For example, on May 25, 
1973 j Joseph McCain, brother of now-Senatpr John McCain, 
showed slides of men known to have been captured alive, in- 
cluding Lt Commander Dodge, to a congressional fact-finding 
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delegation in New York City. McCain concluded: “I think all of 
us here are saying unless there is something done, and hope- 
f u l ly , by Congress, those men are goirig to. remain as slides in 
that machine, and in these photographs, arid they are just 
going to remain question marks.” [House For Aff Cmte Hear- 
ings, 1973, p. 134]. , ' 

On June 4, 1973, demonstrating congressional awareness 
that the term “missing in action” also included those last 
known to have been prisoners, Congressman Montgomery 
stated, “. . . in Laos alone, some 311 men were shot down, but 
we have received only 7 prisoners from the Communists in 
Laos. The law of averages tells us many more of these men 
should still be alive.” r 

In yet another demonstration that, Congress was fully aware 
that th e lis t of MIAs contained thos e w h o were la st known to 
be prisoners and might still be held as such, Congressman 
John Ashbrook stated on October 4, 1973 that "Eight-three 
Americans have been identified in either pictures or by those 
P OW s who retu rned home as hav ing been he ld prisoner by the 
North Vietnamese. The North Vietnamese have released no in- 
formation on these men. While the likelihood of these 83 still 
being alive is slight, there is no military reason for the North 
Viethamese being as cruel and inhuman as they are being in 
“this matter.” ■ .v _ 

* On December 5, 1973, Dr. Shields testified to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee that “The most we can say today is 
that these men were alive, some definitely captured, and the 
other side knows what happened to them. If the men are not 
alive today, we certainly should receive information about 
what happened. If they are dead, we should receive the re- 
mains.” V: ■’/ 

During the same December 5, 1973 hearing, when asked how 
many were in the above status, Shields stated "Today, I believe 
we carry 57 men as prisoners of war. * * *” 

In an April 10, 1974 report on “Missing In Action In South- 
east Asia,” issued after a year of hearings, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee stated that “some 56 servicemen who 
were previously acknowledged as captured are still officially 
listed on Defense Department rolls as POW.” [Rpt 93-982, 

1974]. yyyv. ■: - y,-, - .-.y 

Secondly, after speaking out — and the record is clear on that 
point, it seems that the Administration should have demanded a 
full accounting at the negotiating table. Did they? The record un- 
covered by the Select Committee is clear. In February, 1973, Dr. 
Kissinger raised specific cases with Le Due Tho of U.S. prisoners 
not on Vietnamese lists. In bi-weekly meetings with the North Vi- 
etnamese negotiators that lasted until June 1974 when the DRV 
began to boycott the meetings, the U.S. team made specific re- 
quests for information on particular cases of Americans missing or 
last known to be in captivity. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Frank Sieverts testified in 
December 1973 that the U.S. side had “followed up as intensively 
as we can every one of those cases. We have raised them with the 
other side individually, in small groups, and in larger groups.” He 
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By a 2-1 margin, the Dole-Helms amendment was defeated by 
>he Rebate and the Eagleton ameiidment sustained, cutting off all 
funds that might Have President leverage and sending 

aclearsignal-tothe-North-VietnamesethatAmericawouldnotre- 

taliate^for any reason whatsoever. We could not. In other words, 
we had a clear vote in Congress on the question of demanding an 
accounting from the Vietnamese, and if they did not comply with 
that, haying r ,,the ability to bomb. Twenty-five members of the 
t0 I: full accounting with the threat of bomb- 

lhgv Fnty-six membere of the Senate/ including twelve that are still 
members, voted to deny funds for bombing, even if the North Viet- 
namese did not account for our POWs. 

During the debate on the Dole amendment; the Senate Majority 
Leader, opposed to the Dole-Helms effort, stated: 

.i ill; ’jML -^isidenti;the.oniyiwa^^^ 

to face up to our responsibility. The only way to do it effec- " 

V -.' r 1 (piazviQ: : ■. ■ 

Eagleton amendment does, because it locks of funds from 
; any and all directions and any and all acts so that if the - 
Congress speaks on this basis, it will mean that we will at 
long last— 13 years too late— get out of Southeast Asia all 
the way. And a? far as the MIAs are concerned, his Gov- 
ernment is making every effort, and vrill cont to do to, 
to attempt to identify them. But if we want more MIA’s, 
we should vote for the pending amendmen^a^ we Ml ‘ > - 
get them, just as we are getting them now in Cambodia. 

If we want quicker action as far as the MIA’s are con- 
cerned, we should keep the Eagleton amendment intact. 

Seeing imminent defeat of his attempt to give the Executive 
Branch much-needed leverage to ensure all those missing in action 
were accounted for, Senator Dole remarked prophetically: 

I would hope those who read the record and those who 
sit down next year or 20 years from now to read the 
record, in the event the North Vietnamese do not carry 
out the agreement, will know that there were those of us 
in the Senate who stood and let our views be known. 

_On September 18, 1973, Congressman Huber stated on the floor 
of the House of Representatives: 

Almost anything would be better than what the Con- 
gress is now doing about the issue [POW/MIAs], which is , 
almost nothing at the moment. 

On December 17, 1973, Congressman Sikes noted that: 

The Congress has stripped the President of any power he 
may have had to deal with problems in Indochina by 
taking from him authority to use the military forces to 
7 : : America's interests. ■ 

_jDne member of Congress attributed congressional inaction on 
BOW/MIAs to ^ Congress’ complete absorption with the unfolding 
political situation. On June 4, 1973, Congressman Montgomery 
pleaded with the House of Representatives: 
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Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, it is time to push the Wa- 
tergate off the front pages of the American newspapers 
and start focusing our attention on the plight of these 
lJdO Americah^ semceihem r also believe it is tune for ■ 
Members of Congress to stop trying to make political 
points out of Watergate and turn their attention to the ; . ; 
humane task of finding information on our fellow Amen- 
" cans missing in Southeast Asia; Our time will be much 
better spent working on behalf of these men rather than 
becoming self-appointed prosecutors iii a case that proper- 
ly belongs within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. President, Congress removed any possibility of leverage the 
United Sates might have held over the North Vietnamese. They, 

like-thePresidentatthetime r wereabsorbedbythe ; unfolding T Wa- 
tergate scandal. Despite repeated attempts to bring the North Viet- 
namese failure to provide a full accounting for those missing in 
action and those last known to beheld as prisoners to the attention 
of the Congress, the Congress blocked all efforts to increase the Ad- 
ministration’s leverage. ~y-y - ->y ' yy£y ' v v' . : 

These are the three main issues surrounding the signing and im- 
plementation of the Paris Peace Accords. I would ask that a memo 
prepared by Dr. Kissinger in response to his testimony before the 
Committee as well as the full text of President Nixon s-answers to 

Committee questions be included_at the end of my statement. . __ 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1993) 

Putting the MIA Issue Behind. . 

Were any of the American military men classified as 
missing in the Indochina war alive then and are any alive 
now? Neither part of this painful question can U an- „ 
swered with conclusive proof. The Senate MIA.Committee, 
however, has done what duty demanded and circumstance ■; 
permitted to wrap up an inquiry that has roiled the na- 
tional conscience and national politics for 20 years. Its con- 
clusion that some Americans may have been left behind 
but that there is “no compelling evidence any are now 
alive deserves a sober hearing. Some anguished families 
may be unable to accept it. Some conspiracy theorists may: 
refuse to. It is notable, however, that on the committee the 
unanimous support for this conclusion reached from Chair- 
' man John Kerry to Jesse Helms. 

Much of the public discussion of MIAs has been an in- 
tensely partisan inquiry into whether the Nixon Adminis- 
tration or the Defense Department abandoned American 
fighting men and then covered up tiie abandonment. The 
committee found evidence of sloppiness, secrecy and fa- 
tigue on the bureaucratic level and of evasion on the polit- 
ical level, but not of a coverup or conspiracy. Even as they 
soft-pedaled the MIA issue in home debate, President 
Nixon and his secretary of state, Henry Kissinger, pressed 
the North Vietnamese hard. One reason a full MIA ac- 



counting eluded them was that Congress, to end the war 
on its own terms, had removed from the executive's hand 

a plau sible thre at to resume military action. This i s the 

point that Mr. Kissinger, altered by leak of a staff draft, 
sought, without full success, to have made in the final 
. .report!. 'v 

The American debate should not impede understanding 
of where the principal onus for the failure to obtain a full 
accounting lies: on Vietnam. Hanoi saw in American con- 
cern for MIAs a level with which to bargain successively 
, for: (1) reparations, which the United States flatly refused 
to pay: (2) economic aid, a tenuous possibility that disap- 
peared when Hanoi broke the peace accords, and (3) more 
recently, normalization of relations. Its bargaining in- 
volve d con sta nt l ies so that each n ew s lice of disclosure i n- 
evitably became a confession of past deception. 

No one can know what secrete Vietnam may still be 
hiding. Anyway, 20 years is a long time.The committee has 
• made a useful contribution to American comity. ! " ^ • 7 : 

Inaxxui^teWW/ii^ Committee assertions 

Adequacy of the POW/MIA provisions 

Allegation 1. Contrary to assertions by Nixon and Kissinger, the 
POW/MIA provisions were not “ironclad.” 

Response. -The POW/MIA provisions of the Paris Peace Accords 
were the most extensive of any post-war settlement in history and 
were the best achievable by the U.S. side under the circumstances. 
The House Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia 
(the “Montgomery Committee”) concluded in 1976 that they were 
"not only adequate, but excellent. ... These provisions constitute 
an achievement of which the American negotiators and the Ameri- 
can people could be proud. “Hanoi has never questioned its obliga- 
tions to release .all U.S. POWs and to account for U.S. MIAs 
through Indochina. If, in hindsight, the provisions do not appear to 
be perfect, the reason is that in any negotiation, perfection is never 
achievable. Those who today assert that better provisions should 
have been achieved should be obliged to specify precisely which 
provisions they would have changed in what way and how they 
would have successfully negotiated such provisions given the politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and military environment in early 1973. 

Accounting for MIAs in Laos 

Allegation 2. The side understanding on Laos and Cambodia did 
not cover MIAs as well as POWs. Hanoi had no obligation to ac- 
count for the missing in Labs. 

Response. False. In the first place, Hanoi has never questioned 
its obligation to account for the missing throughout Indochina. In- 
stead North Vietnamese officials cynically claimed that the task 
was difficult and that they were doing all they could. Additionally, 
a close examination of the exchange of messages in October 1972 
disproves this allegation. In its message of October 21, 1972, the 
U.S. stated that it needed an assurance from the North Vietnam- 
ese that “the provision in the general agreement for verification of 



those U.S. military men and civilians considered missing in action 
will be applied also in Laos and Cambodia." In its reply dated Octo- 
ber 22, Hanoi stated that it would “do its utmost to come to an 
agreement with itsfalli^ with a: view of finding a satisfactory solu- - 
tion to the questions with which the United States is concerned. 
Since the question of accounting for MIAs in Laos and Cambodia 
was obviously one with which the U.S. was concerned (as the U.s. 
had stated the previous day), the statement satisfied the U.S. re- 
quest. Hanoi also stated that. “the DRV side will carry out, without 

anychange, what it has declared to the U.S. side. 

f he side understanding on Laos and Cambodia 

Allegation 3. U.S. negotiators made a mqjor concession in agree- 
ing to cover U.S. POWs in Laos and Cambodia in an informal side 
understanding rather than in the formal a greement A 

Besponse. False. The U.S; concern was hot whfether POW/JflA 
iss ues would be covered in any particular agreement, but whether 
it would be covered by any agreement between the parties at all. 
From beginning to end, the U.S. negotiators insisted categorically 
V frhntr the NiMth Vietnimrese" agjte^tif filea^?dnd^a(^unt7ror~all r ' 
U.S. POWs and MIAs throughout Indochina. To address North 
Viet nam 's insistent position that it did not control its allies in Laos 
and Cambodia and because we did not want to legitimise North 
Vie tnam 's control over the governments of Laos and Cambodia, we 
ultimately agreed to have the issue covered by verbal assurances 
and a side understanding. In the endrthe U.S. side_got.what it 
wanted— firm guarantees regarding U.S. POWs and MIAs through-- 
out Indochina. 


■ Linkage of reconstruction aid and of POWs 

Allegation i Hanoi linked the issues of reconstruction aid and 
return of the POWs/accounting for MIAs. The U.S. inadvertently 
strengthened this linkage in the North Vietnamese mind by condi- 
tioning the delivery of the Nixon letter upon delivery of the Laos 
list. When the U.S. ultimately did not deliver recoMtruction aid, 
Hanoi felt justified in not complying with the POW'MIA provi- 

sions. • ••••";.. •; • • 

Response. The U.S. side was very careful throughout the course 
of the negotiation of the Paris Peace Accords to assu^that there 
was never a linkage between actual release of our POWs ana the 
actual delivery of reconstruction aid. We did not see a problem, 
however, in using the Highly conditional Nixon letter about future 
aid as leverage to obtain the lists when or shortly after the agree- 
ments were signed. Surely, no one would suggest that, with hun- 
dreds of POW families clamoring for information about their miss- 
ing men, we should have delivered the Nixon letter without the de- 
manding the prisoner list, or that we should not have delivered 

such a letter. rfx/- : 

Whether or not the North Vietnamese considered the two issues 
to be linked in their own minds, Hanoi did not cite the U.S.lailure 
to provide reconstruction assistance as the reason for its refusal to 
provide an accounting until 1975. The Montgomery Committee ex- 
amined this issue in detail and concluded: 



the fact is the Vietnamese 'did not begin to link Articles 
8(b) and 21 until well after North Vietnamese military 
forces overran the South in April 1975. Then, and only 
- then- when theirdrive to the south had been completed in 
gross violation of Paris Agreement, did they begin to link 
these two issues and begin to make overtures of bargain- 
ing and accounting for American reconstruction aid, claim- 
ing a binding obligation of the Paris Peace Agreement still 
existed! :y’.jl\ y^.-y > ; V 

In any event, Hanoi has finally begun to provide information 
about U.S. MIAs without any demands for U.S. economic aid. 

Suspension of troop withdrawal in March 1973 

Allegation 5. In late March 1973, Admiral Moorer ordered a sus- 
pension in troop withdrawals until Hanoi provided information 
about the final group of U.S. POWs to be released, including those 
in Laos, but then, on White House instructions, reversed his orders 
and completed the troop withdrawal despite the fact that Hanoi 
had not provided any information about the more than- 300 U.S. 
MIAs in Laos. The U.S. “gave in.” We “completed our troop with- 
drawal without insisting that the Pathet Lao give us our prisoners 
back. L . ,7 ^ 

Response. Although Dr. Kissinger was on vacation during this 
period and has. no specific recollection of this incident, it appears 
that the dispute in March was not over the fate of the 800 missing 
Americans in Laos; about whom the US Government had no cur- 
rent information, but rather was over whether Hanoi would release 
the nine known POWs listed on the February 1, 1973 list. After a 
ten day impasse during .which time Hanoi initially denied that it 
was responsible for the release of the nine POWs on the list, the 
Pathet Lao announced that the nine would be released and Presi- 
dent Nixon ordered the withdrawals to resume.’ Thus, the impasse 
was resolved because the Pathet Lao agreed to release the nine 
known prisoners in Laos, not because the U.S. Government decided 
to declare the remaining MIAs in Laos to be dead. 

The minutes of the March 16, 1973 WSAG Committee make clear 
that Admiral Moorer’s March 22 cable simply reflected the execu- 
tion of Administration policy. The Committee had agreed that 
“U.S. troops in the third tranche who are still in Vietnam will not 
be withdrawn until the third tranche of POWs have been released. 
The withdrawal of the remainder of the troops will not begin until 
we have received the list of the last group of POWs, and the with- 
drawal will not be completed until all of our POWs, including those 
in Laos, have been released.” 

: ‘See. eg., New York Tints, March 24, 1973 ("The dispute centered on the United States 
demand for the release . . . of nine Americana held by the Pathet Lao in Laos") (also noting 
that US. officials had told the North Vietnamese on March 22 that the US. troop withdrawal 
was contingent .upon receipt of a list of all US. POWs, including those held in Laos); New York 
Times, March 26, 1973 ( the deadlock centers on the United States demand that nine American 
captives of the Pathet Lao in Laos be freed New York Times, March 26, 1973 (reporting 
that President Nixon had ordered US. forces to stay in South Vietnam until the issue of the 
nine American; captives was resolved); New York Times, March 27, 1973 (reporting that Presi- 
dent Nucon had ordered resumption of the troop withdrawal after the Pathet Lao agreed to re- 
lease the nine American POWs in Laos). 
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These were precisely the instructions articulated in Admiral 
Moorer’s cable of March 22 and in the letter delivered^ General 
Wickham' to the North Vietnamese the san^ - 

General Scoworoft’s cable to Colonel Guay dated March 20, 1973 
emphasized that the U.S. Government’s principal concern was to 
ensure that Hanoi recognized, as a legal matter, its obligation 
under the Paris Peace Accords to release U.S. POWs in Laos. Scow- 
croft’s cable mentions as an additional issue the adequacy of the 
February 1 list, but does not condition U.S. withdrawal upon a res- 
olution of the question. 

Adequacy df administration ^disclosures to Cong^S and tfce 
American, ’* 


Altem m ft A fter March 29, th e Ad ministration failed to dis- 
close to Congress and’ the American people evidence _tnat tr.a. 
POWs were still alive in Vietnam and Laos. Senator Kerry h^ 
said that “Information was withheld from the American people 
and that “The Administration did not level with the American 
neonle ” The Eaeleburger Memorandum and Godley cables are al- 
hJJd to be the “smoking guns” proving that U.S. officials knew 
that U S POWs were alive in Laos but did not tell the American 


Response. False. Administration officials repeatedly stated pub- 
licly and testified before Congress . that they did .not ^consider 
“Hanoi’s accounting for U.S. servicemen to be complete. Moreover, 
all of the evidence cited in the Eagleburger Memorandum mid 
Godley cables— statements by Lao officials, the fact that a number 
of men had been known to have been captured alive, and the statis- 
tical inadequacy of the February 1 list^was/on the public record 
and well known to Congress as well as to the MIA families. Dr. 
Kissinger had presented essentially this same evidence to the 
North Vietnamese on his trip to Hanoi in February 1973. The Ad- 
ministration disclosed all credible information to Congress and the 
MIA families. 

tfe odministration reoco/Wci/» 

Allegation 7. The Administration M not tell Congress and the 
American people that specific men whom it believed to be POWs-- 
e.g., Dodge, Hrdlicka— did not return. Senator Kerry has said that 
“We have not found one document, one conversation, one debate, 
one Congressional Record statement, not one, pertaining to real in- 
dividuals who did not come home. Not one/’ 

Response. False. Roger Shields and Frank Sieverts testified 
before the House Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committees on several occasions in 1973 and 1974 about the ap- 
proximately 80 cases of men who were known to.have been (sp - 
tured alive but who did not return. The famous discrepancy cases 
of Commander Dodge, Colonel Hrdlicka, and Donald Sparks, among 
others, were referred to repeatedly by Administration officials and 
were well known to Congress and to the American people. 



On May 31, 1973, Roger Shields told the House Foreign Affairs 
. Committee that 

As for thos e who are t h ou gh t to have b een captur ed 
alive hut who have not: been returned, let me say that this 
is perhaps the most agonizing and frustrating issue of all. 
These are the cases of men who were seen on the ground 
of whose pictures were released subsequent to capture but 
who, for one reason or another, have not returned and for 
who the other side has yet to provide a satisfactory expla- 

On December 5, Frank Sieverts told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that 

We have called particular attention to cases of men who 
were previously acknowledged as captured in Laos, or for 
T^ivhem stebcwtewHSl" - ^^ - 

Two of the most obvious cases are Air Force Lieutenant 
Colonel David Hrdlicka, whose capture May 18, 1965 was 
openly confirmed by the Pathet Lao, and the American ci- 
vilian, EugeneDrebruin, of Air America; also confirmed as—" 
a prisoner following his capture September 5, 1963, who is 
known to survive as recently as 1966. We continued to 
hope that lists and information we provided will help con- : 
_ vince-the LPF to provide additional information on our 
lV.* : missing men. " - ~ '■ ./• 

On December 5, Roger Shields told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that V'.' , 

We have information that shortly after these men 
became missing, were prisoners in the case of Lt. Col. 
Hrdlicka and Commander Dodge, that some of them sur- 
vived the initial incident and were indeed captured. In 
most cases, this goes back a number of years, 1965-1966, 
and we have heard nothing since that time. The most we 
can say today is that these men were alive, some definitely 
captured, and the other side knows what happened to 
them. If the men are not alive today, we certainly should 
receive information about what happened. If they are 
dead, we should receive the remains. 


The “current captured” lists 

Allegation 8. The Administration did not disclose to Congress or 
to the American people that it continued to list between 81 and 67 
men as “current captured” after Operation Homecoming. 

Response. False. Frank Sieverts and Roger Shields testified on 
numerous occasions that the Defense Department continued to 
cam a number of men as prisoners of war. Indeed, the very, same 
DOD Comptroller’s report of March 31, 1973 listing 81 servicemen 
as “current captured, which has been alluded to as the “smoking 
gun,” was printed in the Congressional Record on June 4, 1973. 
Roger Shields explained that the fact that men continued to be 
listed as prisoners of war did not mean that the government 
“knew” them to be alive: “The most we can say today is that those 
men were alive, some definitely captured, and the other side knows 
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what happened to them.” According to Roger Shields, the fact that 
certain men continued to be listed as prisoners of war was specifi- 
cally-disclosed to. the affected familyimembers. 4 

Adequacy of: efforts to obtain an accounting after operation 
homecoming 

Allegation 9. After Operation Homecoming, the Administration 
ceased its efforts to bring the POWs home. The “mood” changed. 
Senator Kerry has said that “Once the war was over, it didn’t seem 
to matter to get them back anymore.” Senator Kerry has suggested 
that the reason for the Administration’s failure to take action on 
the POW issue in 1973 was that the Presidency was “crumbling” 
and that the Administration needed to put the Vietnam War 

Response. False. The Watergate incident did not affect :the com- 
mitment or the efforts of the U.S. Administration to achieve a full 
accounting for U.S. MIAs in Indochina. Both the 1973-1974 hear- 
ings and the Montgomery Committee hearings in 1975-1976 chron- 
icle the U.S; government’s persistent efforts to obtain a full ac- 
counting for U.S. MIAS after Operation Homecoming. The Mont- 
gomery Committee found that: 

After the war, when the provisions for gaining an ac- 
counting failed to be followed, the State Department tried 
.other- means to achieve that end. It tried government to . 
government appeals, demands, and protests. It enlisted the 
assistance of international humanitarian organizations, 
sought the aid and support of third party nations and the 
pressure of world opinion. That the results proved less ef- 
fective than hoped for and desired cannot be attributed to 
lack of effort. Critical factors were beyond American con- 
trol, including the enemy’s general perception of humani- 
tarian obligations and specific application of humanitarian 
principles. 7 - V' / 

The Montgomery Committee specifically examined the charge 
that the State Department did not attach sufficient priority to ob- 
taining an accounting for the missing, a charge the Committee 
noted drew “its credibility from the widespread distrust of govern- 
ment officials generated by the War itself and by the Watergate 
affair.” The Montgomery Committee concluded: 

Plausible at first glance, the charge of State Department 
disinterest appears far less credible after closer examina- 
tion. In fact, rather than a valid charge that provides in- 
sight into the failure to gain an accounting, it appears as a 
symptom of the deep dissatisfaction and frustration that 
the failure to gain an accounting, a frustration vented on 
the State Department because of the State’s responsibility 
to gain that accounting. It is doubtful that State could 
have gained an accounting by being more insistent. The 
main problem was not that gaining an accounting was low 
on the State Department’s list of - priorities. The primary 
reason the American people have not gained an account- 



ihg . . ; was the recalcitrance and the intransigence of the 
Indochinese communists leaders. 

Allegation 10. The Administration made the “hard decision” not 
to resume military operations in Vietnam in order to get the POWs 
back because it did not believe it has the support of the American 
people. 

Response. Dr. Kissinger has written that in light of Hanoi’s mas- 
sive violation of the Peace Accords, including those covering POWs 
and MIAs, he favored resuming bombing in late March 1973. How- 
ever, President Nixon decided not to do so then because he wanted 
to be sure he first got back all the POWs on Vietnam’s lists. Then 
the President decided to try one more negotiating session with 
Hanoi^over their violations. By the time this took place in mid- 
May- Congressional pressures against further military action had 
reached a crescendo. Congress itself specifically removed the option 
of using military operations when on May 31 it voted to bar them 
even, if Hanoi was not cooperating on MIAs and POWs. It can 
scarcely be said that it was the Administration which “decided” 
not to resume military operations. 

The statement that alt the MIAs are “dead" • 

Allegation It The Administration explicitly or implicitly stated 
to the American people that all of the MIAs were “dead.” -■ 

Besponse. False. Although this perception is widely held, we 
have been unable to find any public statement by an American of- 
ficial that all U.S. MIAs were dead. With respect to Mr. Clements’ 
alleged private statement to Mr. Shields, Mr. Clements has denied 
making the statement. Administration officials repeatedly stated 
tWt Miey had “no indication” that any U.S. servicemen were still 
alive after Operation Homecoming, but they did not state that they 
w iT e . < } ead - The 1973-1974 hearings make clear that Administration 
officials repeatedly left open the possibility that American service- 
men might still be alive in Indochina. 

“No indication that anyone is alive” 

Allegation 12. Rather than saying that "we have no indication 
that anyone^ is alive/’ Senator Kerry has said that the Administra- 
tion should have told Congress and the American people that there 
were a number of servicemen who were last known to be alive, 
whom we continue to list as captured, and whom we are deter- 
mined to get information about. 

Response. This is exactly what Frank Sieverts and Roger Shields 
told Congress and the American people. Shields and Sieverts re- 
peatedly stated that the U.S. government was dissatisfied with the 
accounting for its missing, particularly with respect to those men 
who were to known to have been alive in captivity. 

_ For example, on December 5, 1973, Roger Shields told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that 

. We have information that shortly after these men 
became missing, were prisoners in the case of Lt. Col. 
Hrdlicka and Commander Dodge, that some of them sur- 
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vived the initial incident and were indeed captured, to 
most cases, this goes back a number of yeare^ 1965-1966, 
and we have heard -nothing since that time.: The most we 


can say today is that these men were alive, some definitely 
captured, and the other side knows what happened to 
them. If the men are not alive today, we certainly should 
receive information about what happened. If they are 
dead, we should receive the remains. 

Would Congress have taken action? 

Allegation 13. If Congress had been aware that the Administra- 
tion believed that specific people had been left behind, it would 

have taken some action. ; ■~ , ; S •• \ ; ' v ^ ; 

Response. The 1973-1974 heanngs clearly demonstrate that Con- 
ei^ was well tiware that Hanoi had not provided a full-accounting 
for U.S. missing in action and that there were a number of specific 
individuals who were known to have been captured alive but who 
had not returned: Although both houses of G»n^ ultimately 
passed resolutions calling for a better accounting for the missing, 
on May 31, 1973 the Senate voted down Senator Dole s amendment 
that would'haVe authorized the President to continue to use force 
in order to gain an accounting for U.S. MIAs. Senator Dole present- 
ed a name-by-name list of all U.S. servicemen unaccounted for m 
Indochifla after Operation Homecoming and to ‘ mining or cap- 
tured status ” Senator Dole also presented to the Senate the entire 
statement made that same day by Roger Shields to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, which specifically referred to the continu- 
ing problem of these thought to have been captured alive, but who 
had not returned. Accordingly, it cannot be said that Congress was 
unaware of the possibility that American POWs might still be alive 

in Indochina. A . V v ' ' _ . . 

Miller, Cassidy, Larroca & Lewin, 
Washington, DC December 30, 1992. 

US Senate, 

Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 

Washington, DC, 

Attimtion! J. William Codinha, General Counsel 
Dear Mr. Codinha: Enclosed is the memorandum response of 
former President Richard Nixon to the questions asked by the 
Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

Sincerely yours, T 

Herbert J. Miller, Jr. •/ ; 


Enclosure. 


Woodcuff Lake, NJ, 

December 30, 1992, 


Mr. Herbert J. Miller, Jr., Esq. 

Miller, Cassidy, Larmca & Lewin, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Jack: I am enclosing my memorandum in response to the 
Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs’ request for information 
dated December 18, 1992. Please deliver the attached memorandum 
to the Committee. 



I again wish to emphasize that the questions cover in detail mat- 
ters that occurred eighteen to twenty years ago and that some of 
them do-reflect a predetermined viewpoint. - * - 

Since I only returned from a trip outside the country on Decem- 
ber 23rd and, obviously, have hot had an opportunity to review the 
myriad of documents involved in this matter, I cannot be more pre- 
cise.^. ' ‘ .. ■■ 

Sincerely, 

. Richard Nixon. •: 

Memorandum of Richard M: Nixon in response to the committee’s 
Questions of December 18, 1992 

As the members of the committee are aware, Dr. Kissinger had 
primary responsibility for conducting negotiations to end the war 
we inherited from the Kennedy/Johnson Administration and to 
obtain the release of our POWs and an accounting for those miss- 
ing in action. On the basis of that direct involvement, Dr. Kissinger 
already has addressed in his testimony to the committee most of 
-the issues raised in the questions you have submitted to me. I will 
not elaborate on his answers. I will, however, respond to questions 
that he did not cover or that involve my personal assessment of the 
POW/MIA issue. 

Dr. Kissinger addressed this question in detail in his testimony 
before the committee. I have nothing further to add except to ob- 
serve that throughout the negotiations which led up to the Paris 
Peace Agreements and thereafter my position was that the return 
of our POWs and accounting for those missing in action was the 
highest priority. The testimony of Dr. Kissinger and General Haig 
clearly demonstrates that key members of my White House staff 
shared that conviction and did everything possible to attain that 
objective in the negotiations with the Nortii Vietnamese. 

Dr. Kissinger has testified at length on the issues raised in this 
question. I should note, however, that the distinction the commit- 
tee draws between “formal agreements” and “informal side under- 
standings’’ is meaningless in the context of the committee’s ques- 
tion. International agreements frequently include non-public provi- 
sions that are just as binding as the public provisions, but that for 
domestic public opinion or other reasons one party or the other is 
unwilling to make public. In this case, it was North Vietnam’s 
public position that Communist-dominated areas of Laos and Cam- 
bodia were not under North Vietnamese control. We acceded to 
Hanoi’s request that the formal accords not address prisoners in 
Laos and Cambodia because we did not believe that it was in the 
U.S. interest to codify Hanoi’s right to intervene in the affairs of 
Laos and Cambodia. It was also obviously better to have a separate 
agreement with North Vietnam that committed. Hanoi to the 
return of POWs and MIAs in Laos and Cambodia than to have no 
agreement at all. The North Vietnamese never contested the fact 
that this separate agreement obligated them on POWs and MIAs 
throughout Indochina. : H: : 



I would add that I had no confidence whatever that the side 
agreement” by itself would result either in fhe accounting of our 
missin g or in the repatriation of live U.S. POWs held m Laos and 

CambMia^wthmthe60^ay;periodset-forthin-Article8ofthe-Ac-- 

cords for the release of POWs held in Vietnam. I never relied on 
the words of the North Vietnamese then or now. Throughout the 
war we found that the North Vietnamese responded only to force 
or threats of feree. Our December 1972 bombing, which was so vio- 
lently criticized by some of the members of this comimttee, was 
Wha/ broke the logjam in the negotiations. ^ one of the POWs 
told me when he returned, “When we heard the bombs falling we 
knew we were on the way home.” Admiral James Stockdale, who ; 
was awarded the Medal of Honor when he returned, later described 
the scene when the prisoners heard the explosions as the bombs 
began hitting their targets. He wrote, “Cheere started to go up all 
over the cell blocks of that downtown prison, ^ls was^a new reali- 
ty for Hanoi. One look at any Vietnamese officers face told the 
whole story. It telegraphed accommodation, hopelessness, remorse, 
fear ’ The shock was there. Our enemy’s will was broken. Our 
POWs knew then that they were coining home, even if our qntics 
in the Congress and many of the nation s editorial wnters_did not. 

As it became clear to th6 North Vietnamese that the Congress 
would not permit a resumption of the bombing to enforce the Pans 
Accords, their incentive for complying with the agreement regard- 
ing -MIA’s and POW’s as well as other, provisions was completely 
destroyed. The return of all our POWs and an accounting of all our 
MIAs was difficult to achieve because of the intransigence of the 
North Vietnamese and the substantial sentiment in the country 
and in Congress for an unconditional withdrawal from Vietnam in 
advance of any North Vietnamese commitment to return our pris- 
oners and account for our missing. Indeed, in the midst of the final 
negotiations of the agreements in early January 1973, the House 
and Senate Democratic Caucuses both voted to cut off immediately 
U.S. combat activities in Indochina. I can only presume that those 
who urged such a course of action naively believed that following a 
unilateral U.S. withdrawal the Vietnamese would voluntarily 
return bur POWs and account for our missing. ; ^ . . 

The responsibility for denying to our Administration the means 
to force the North Vietnamese to comply with the agreements con- 
cerning the accounting for MIAs lies squarely on those who op- 
posed the use of military force to bring the war to a conclusion and 
who later sabotaged our efforts to enforce thepeace agreement by 
■ drastically reducing American aid to South Vietnam and prohibit- 
ing the resumption of the bombing in order to enforce the Accords. 


Question £ 

Dr. Kissinger has responded to this question at length, v 
I note, however, that the committee s questions appear to ignore 
completely the realities of international negotiation, especially ne- 
gotiation with the North Vietnamese. Adversaries m general, and 
the North Vietnamese in particular, are not in the habit of giving 
the other side everything it wants. We asked for an assuranavand 
while the response may. not appear as “definite and specific as 
this committee sitting twenty years later would like, we did receive 
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an assurance that we thought was the best obtainable under the 
circumstances. In the negotiation of the Accords, the North Viet- 
namese never questioned that the separate agreement obliged 
them to release'our account for the missing through- 

out Indochina. Therefore, whether a more precise form or wording 
of these terms could have been negotiated or would have led to 
greater North Vietnamese cooperation is beside the point. 

Question ^ 

In response to this question* it must be borne in mind that the 
North Vietnamese demanded that the United States agree to pay 
reparations for war damages. We categorically rejected this 
demand. We agreed to provide reconstruction aid to North Viet- 
nam provided they complied with the terms of the peace agree- 
ment, including but not limited to the return of POWs and the ac- 
’ counting for all missing in action. : N:' ~ . 7 ^T' " T 

The rationale for reconstruction aid was similar to the justifica- 
tion we gave for providing billions of dollars of aid to our former 
enemies in Japan and Germany at the end of World War II. Presi- 
dent Johnson had previously promised that at the end of the war 
the United States would provide reconstruction aid. We believed 
that such aid would serve not only the interests of the people of 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam, but also our own interests in 
creating amore peaceful environment in Southeast Asia. ' ^ 

/We consistently and deliberately refused to link the demand for 
reparations to the release of POWs and accounting for MAs and 
other provisions of the peace agreement because to do so would 
mean that we implicitly were accepting the concept of reparations. 

That was the reason why reconstruction aid was raised in a con- 
fidential letter rather than in the peace agreement. Since the 
North Vietnamese did not comply with the peace agreement, in- 
cluding the separate agreement with regard to MIAs, the question 
of reconstruction aid became moot. 

At the present time, to normalize relations with the government 
of Vietnam and to provide trade or other aid would be a tragic mis- 
take. It is astonishing to me that many, including some members of 
this committee, have so effusively praised Hanoi for taking steps 
today to facilitate resolution of the MIA cases that any humane 
government would have taken twenty years ago. The North Viet- 
namese continue to torture the families of MIAs by disclosing only 
as many bits and pieces of bodies, clothing, and other effects as 
their diplomatic campaign for normalization requires. 

Even if they completely satisfy our demands on this issue, nor- 
malization should not go forward because of a profoundly impor- 
tant issue that has been completely ignored by most of the mem- 
bers of Congress and the media who advocate normalization: 
Hanoi’s continuing massive abuse of those in South Vietnam who 
were our allies. Hundreds of thousands— including the children 
and grandchildren of many who served in South Vietnam’s govern- 
ment and armed services — are treated like second-class citizens. 
Until Hanoi not only fully accounts for the MIAs but also ceases 
its brutal treatment of those who were aligned with the U.S. 
during the war, and until North Vietnam complies with the other 
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terms of the Paris Peace Accords, it would be a diplomatic travesty 
aid a human tragedy to go forward with normalization. 

jQuestipn.5 ^ 1: ^ • .1 • . 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony, and 1 
have nothing to add. ; 

Question 6 

Dr Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony , and I 

Question 7 :: \v 

Dr Kissinger has covered this question m histetimony. We had 
no wayof actually knowing whether the Laos POW list was com- 
plete or not. Although everyone was aware of the po^ibility that 
the release^was -ihcomplete,Xhadmd 

U.S; serviceman still alive had been kept belund: Wi&out better 
evidence, more than suspicion, we had no flptons ote to to 
continue to demand a better accounting from Hanoi m the strong- 
est nossible terms. Congress was unwitting ^ 
of mitttary operations which would involve the loss of additional 
American lives simply to resolve this issue. Indeed, Congress soon 
tied hands by cutting off funding for military operations m 
. Indochina and specifically rejected a Repubhcan^UPj^^ smend- 


tion of: force if the President found that the North Vietnamese had 
violated their obligation to make a full accountmg for the missmg. 
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/ Question 8 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony, and 
have nothing to add. 

Question 9 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony, mid I 
have nothing to add except to observe that in 
29, 1 strongly expressed my concern with regard to the amounting 
for -all missing in action in Indochina, the provisions with regard 
to Laos and Cambodia”, and other provisions of the apeement. I 
stated that we shall insist that North Vietnam comply with the 
agreement, and “the leaders of North Vietnam should have no 
doubt as to the consequences if they fail to 
ment.” In view of my having ordered the December ^mbing n 
1972 despite the enormous political risks, the North Vietnamrae 
could not have misread this implied threat. Unfortunately, fee ac- 
tions of many members of Congress, mcludmg some on this com- 
mittee in limitin g my power to enforce the agreement by a re- 
sumption of bombing made such threats, as the Chinese would put 
; it, “an empty cannon.” ^'?.y 


Question jO ;•/: 4'. 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony. I do not 
recall directing Admiral Moorer to send this cable. It appears i to be 
a statement of our policy at the time, namely that we would not 
conSence the final phase of our withdrawal until we received a 



complete list of . the last group of POWs to be released, including 
those from Laos. We, had interrupted our troop withdrawal oh sev- 
eral previous occasions until we received lists of our POWs to be 
-rele^ed^In-thisTca^ apparently 
again because Hanoi had suddenly disclaimed responsibility for re- 
leasing; U.S. POWs in Laos. As far as I can recall, I do not believe 
this cable was based on any knowledge that there were POWs held 
in Laos in addition tio the nine we were, aware of at thatpoinL ‘ 

.* .. vV. •; i’- .-/v: 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony. Like the 
earlier cable, the March 23 cable appears to be a restatement of 
our policy, but in the affirmative rather than the negative, namely 
that we would resume our withdrawal provided we received a list 
°f POWs to be released, including the nine from Laos. I do not 
recallthatwechangedour positiononthisissue. 

•yv^ Question IS >\ : y\y y 

As I have already indicated, the only option that 
would affect -the North Vietnamese; was tha use 
The Congress deniikl me that option. The suggestion by various 
members of this committee that the Congress would have approved 
a resumption of the bombing is ludicrous supposition. The over- 
whelming consensus among those who opposed the use of force was 
summed up by Senator .Ted Kennedy when-he observed, “If we 
really want peace in and cease fire ; agr^inents fo^ of 

Indbchina, then we should.be sending our diplomats to helps nego- 
tiate these arrangements instead of sending our B-52s to tomb.” 
We tried on every front to convince the North Vietnamese that 
they should comply with the peace agreement as well as the sepa- 
rate agreement on POWs and MIAs in Laos and Cambodia by di- 
plomacy. In view of the outrage of our critics when we resumed the 
tombing in December 1972— the very action that lead the North 
JAetnamese to accept the peace agreement and to release our 
POWs— it is highly ironic and cynically irresponsible for anyone to 
insist twenty years later that we should have resumed the bombing 
in order to get the North Vietnamese to give a full accounting for 
MIAs and that the Congress would have approved it. 

As I pointed out in my book No More Vietnams, “Antiwar sen** 
tors and congressmen launched a frontal assault on our policy in 
May and June [1973]. Initially, their target was legislating a halt to 
bur tombing in Cambodia. But soon they raised their sights to a 
prohibition of all direct and indirect American military actions in 
or around Indochina. They also sought to forbid the sending of re- 
construction aid to North Vietnam. When they succeeded with both 
efforts, Congress had withdrawn both the carrots and the sticks 
built into the agreement. Hanoi as a result had no reason to 
comply with its terms,” 

Question 13 

I am astonished that the committee's question to me takes my 
statement with regard to POWs on March 29 out of its full context. 
On the other hand, I am reminded that General Haig too found it 
necessary to call to the Chairman's attention that my statement, 
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"AH of our American POWs are on their way home,” Was directly 

areas. The ?rovUions of ^ agre£ 

rnent reauirini? an accounting for all missing in _ action _in Indo- 
china, the provisions with regard to Laos^and Cam ^ odia i% P y2' 
sions prohibiting infiltration from North Vietnam into South Viet 
nam have hot been complied with/ We have and mil continue to 
comply with the agreement. We shall insist that North Vietnam 
comply with the agreement. And the leadei? of 
should have no doubt as to the consequences if they fail to comply 

Wi l\rmly^ehCTe n that the committee’s handling of my statement 
has been totally unprofessional, calculatedly attempting to crea e 

SXSre^ 

AHmihistfation”knowingly presented false mformation wth regard 
to the return of all of our POWs. As Dr. Kissinger has testified, to 

deliberately leave behind live POWs was a lie. For members of the 
Ijommittee^^ ~such an impress^ 
reasons, is totally unjustifiable. But to convey the £ m P^°^^® * 
hundreds of families of MIAs that “ 

ately left behind their loved ones and that some of them might still, 
be alive can only-be described as obscene. i : y '...y V. _ . 

The committee owes to- the mA Sd°MlS - 

honest statement of the facts with regard to : POWs and 
Throughout America’s military history, casualties are divided into 
three categories— those known to be killed in action; those known 
to be and acknowledged by the enemy to ^ 
all others who are classified as missing inaction. My statement ®n 
March 29 that all of our POWs were on the way home was.^uq lo 
mv knowledge then and, in view of what I have seen of the com- 
mittee’s work to date, is true now. Further, thefart that 
satisfied with the accounting we received for MIAs ^ ^roe then 
and is true now. The inclusion of my full answer m th^ regard in 
the committee’s report is owed not only to those in “y v Ad ™"^' 
tion who worked tirelessly on thfc issue ata time many^of our_ cr£ 
ics were sabotaging our peace efforts by denying the ^ ijm? 
enforce the peace agreement, but also, and above all, to the MIA 

families. .v^ / ; ; 

■ 1 Question 14 P;' .P PPv; .■ ■ ^ y 

It is mv understanding that General Scowcroft and Mr. Shields 

have testified concerning the April IV 1|73, 

tion in your questions that I pressured Mr. Shields wth^General 

Scowcroft present to announce there were no indications that live 

U.S. POWs remained in captivity t^Indochiim is i^ulting and 

untrue. My recollection is that I told Mr. Shields we had annual 

obligation to find the facts concerning the MIAs as we 

the release of POWs. I also conveyed to him my belief, which I still 

firmly hold, that it would have been unfair and a disservice to MIA 

famil ies ^ to raise falsiei hopes without jurtif|cjation r 



■; ^ ’: V.V -n.V;: -Z.' '■'^■L? 

Question 15 V/Vf.v; :;■■ ;•." > ' 

Dr. Kissinger has addressed this, question, and I have nothing to 
add except to emphasize that, as he has testified, we continued to 
hiftHeissueoverandoveragainintheKissingernegotiationswith 
the North Vietnamese. The Dole Amendment that would have au- 
thorized use of force to bring about compliance with the Peace Ac- 
cords was an indication of our continued interest in finding ways to 
maintain pressure on Hanoi to comply fully with the agreement. 
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Part One : Vietnam War 




8/6S 

7 / 21/66 

5 / 14/69 

8/69 

9 / 3 /69 

5/70 

10 / 7/70 

12/70 

5 / 31/71 

7 / 1/71 

8 / 16/71 

10 / 11/71 


innnz l 

Chronology 


International Committee of Ssd Cross appeals to 
com b ata n ts to observe the Geneva Conventions with 
respect to the treatment of prisoners of war. 
United States, South Vietnam (GVH) accept; Vietcono 
(PRG), Democratic Republic of Vietnaa(DBV) reject* 

®«P«tmant issues .....directive"' saving /that 
Americans captured in Vietnam should be cadsidered 
prisoners rather than 'detainees*; ther eby 
providing grounds for the OS to invoke the Geneva 
Convention . 

President Richard Hixon proposes eight points for 
ending the war, including the release ofTill poffis . 

^ betsecm President Hixon' e 
Rational Security Advisor, Dr. Henry Kissinger, and 
representative of the DRV. ' ' 

Ambassador William Sollivan tesUfies before House 
Poreign Affairs Connittee that "Host Americans 
captured hy Communist forces in Laos rema in in 
Laos.” 

Hiron proposes the immediate, simultaneous, 
unconditional release by both sides of all POffs in 
I n d o ch i na v Defense Department lists 458 Americans 
as POffs at the time. v; 

DRP turns Over a list of 339 American PORs to 
Senator Bdvard Kennedy. 

in aecret talks, us proposes POR return upon 

a **** £or 08 withdrawal . He jected^y 
ava o/2d/71. " 

m proposes publicly a 7 point plan in which it 
agree, to return PCWs as part of an overall 
settlement. 

In secret talks, DRV proposes that POW lists be 
exchanged on the day a peace agreement is signed. 
US agrees. ■ . .. 

• In secret talks, US proposes an 8 point plan, 
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promising a total Withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
US ; forces within six months of , an agreement, 
contingent upon release of *11 military and 
civilian prisoner* in that- woidd, h»gjp 

and end simultaneously with the troop withdrawals; 

' 1/7-2 DRV release 451 letters of POWs held in North 

Vietnam. 

1/25/72 - Nixon reveals secret Kissinger-bKV talks. Hakes 
public us proposal of 10/71 . 

3/72 DRV release 251 POW letters to US journalist 

Seymour Hersh. 

4/23/72 Fathet Lao (LPP ) spokesman Soth Petrasy ties 

discussions on a POW release to a total US bombing 
halt and claims that US prisoners are detained in 
Secure places inside various caves in norther n 

5/8/72 Hixoh announces the mining of north Vietnamese 

• ■ ports. ■■ ... ; 

10/8/72 - Breakthrough In Kissinger-Le Duc Tho discussions. 

US agrees : to settlement without North Vietnamese 
withdrawal from South Vietnam? DRV agrees to 
settlement without immediate resignation of South 
Vietnamese President Thieu. Agreement virtually 
_ complete. ^ '• 

10/20-22/72 “ Exchange of messages -from Nixon to DRV Prime 

Minister Pham Van. Dong regarding "unders tandin gs 11 

concerning the release of US PCWs in -Cambodia and 
. . ' Laos. ■; 

iO/20-24/72 Draft peace agreement falls apart due to opposition 
. • from President Thieu. , 

10/26/72 Kissinger press conference, "Peace is at hand" . 

11/20/72 Negotiations resume in Paris. 

12/16/72 . Kissinger announces deadlock in talks and blames 

DRV. 1 ,, ■ : 

12/18-30/72 Christmas bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

1/8-13/73 Kissinger and Le Due Tho resume talks and arrive at 

s draft agreement, including understandings and 
protocols. ./• :• 
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1/21/73 

1/23/73 

l/2f /73 
i/26/73 

1/27/73 

1/29/73 


2/1/73 

2/2/73 

2/3/73 


Thieu agrees to settlement. 

Paris Peace Accords announced. Nixon states, 
•Within 60 days from this Saturday, all Americans 
- held~priscm«a thtc^gfcout Indochina wilTbe 

released. There will be the fullest possible 
. accounting for all of those who were missing in 
action. 1 ? 

' Kissinger states . .-..•we.. . have been told that no 
American prisoners are held in Cambodia. American 
prisoners held in Laos and North Vietnam will be 
zetnmied to us in Hahoi ; " 

Kissinger tells members of the National League of 
Families that the peace agreement's "understandings 
on Laos are absolutely clear concerning POW 
releases in a time frame similar to that in 
;/ yi«tnan.* 

Paris Peace Accords sighed. Cease?f ire goes into 
effect. A supplementary protocol provides for the 
release of PONs in roughly equal installments at 15 
toy intervals during a 60 day period. The DR7/PRG 
p riso ner lists contain 717 names ,jof. which 577 are. 
American (555 military, 22 civilian). The iists do 
'hot; include Any American prisoners held in Laos. 

A State Department spokesman states, "We firmly 
expect - to have a list of PONs to cover Laos.” 
Daring a meeting of the Washington Special Actions 
Group (WSAG), representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
~of Staff and DoD express hope, for the return of *4(7 
or 41" American POWs from Laos . DXA compiles a 
list of 87 personnel recorded as POW by DIA yet not 
on either the dead or alive lists presented to the 
US by the DRV or PHG. 

North Vietnam provides a list (the DRV/Laos list) 
of 9 Americans (7 military, 2 civilian) and 1 
Canadian which is reprei«ted as the list of PONs 
captured in Laos. The DRV receive a secret letter 
from Nixon dealing with Article 21 of the Paris 
Accords (reconstruction funding) * 

Nixon message to DRV labels the DRV/Laos list as 
"unsatisfactory, * since it contains only 9 of 317 
American personnel unaccounted for in Laos . ■ 

First meeting of the Prisoner of War Subcommission 
of the Four Party Joint Military Commission (PPJHC) 
in Saigon. 
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2/5/73 

2/10-12/73 

2/12/73 

2/14/73 

2/17/73 

2/21/ 73 

3/13/73 

3/14-16/73 

3/19/73 

3/20/73 

3/21/73 

3/22/73 
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. USAF EC47, with a crew of eight, shot down over 
Laos. Some intelligence analysts later suggest that 
' : ^*'“£ 0 ur-.b£-the-:crew-inay-toye-rbeen^ C a^ l M^T , ~;T-“~‘' ; r'‘ 

Kissinger visits Hanoi for talks with DRV leaders. 
POW and economic aid issues discussed. 

First release of American POWs* 116 by DRV, 27 by 

- 'r' v .'".'7' - ■" : " v : 

US and DRV announce Joint Economic Commission ( JEC ) 
to oversee reconstruction in North Vietnam. 

LPF spokesman Soth Petrasy says that the Pathet Lao 
is holding American POWs who will be released after 
a cease-fire goes into effect in Laos. 

National Concord in Laos" signed between the Pathet 
Lao and Royal Laotian Government. US ceases 
bombing Laos . US embassy official John Gunther 
Dean informed by Soth Petrasy that the Pathet Lao 
•does hold foreign prisoners, including Americans . * 

WSAG meeting discusses POWs in Laos. Results in 
message from Kissinger to DRV asking for an 
explanation of statements by Soth Petrasy about the 
presence of additional D.S. POWs in Laos. 

US sends message regarding POWs in Laos to DRV, but 
norresponse is received. China ^releases 2USPOWs . 

DRV representative informs the US that the LPF is 
responsible for the release of US PONs in Laos and 
gives no assurances that those on the DRV/Laos list 
will be released by the deadline pf 3/28/73. 

Kissinger message to Pham Van Dong protests the 
inadequacy of the DRV/Laos list and failure of DRV 
to take its obligations seriously. 

DIA memo indicates that the DRV/Laos list does not 
contain US personnel captured by the LPF, but 
rather only those captured in Laos by DRV forces. 
DIA further states . LPF should have information on 
live US POWs beyond those; on the DRV/Laos list . 

Admiral Thomas Moorer, Commander of JCS, sends 
cable suspending U.S. troop withdrawal pending 
receipt Of assurances of release for •ail, repeat 
all American prisoners held throughout Indochina." 
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3/22/73 

■'TT -r— — r-~ — ■ — 

3/23/73 

3/26/73 

3/28/73 

3/28/73 

, Ja _ ‘ .. 

3/29/73 

4/1/73 

4/4/73 

4/5/73 

4/5/73 

4/6/73 

4/12/73 


U.S. Ambassador to Laos/ McMnrtrie Godley, sezids 
cable advocating two step approach* 1 ) conditioning 
U,S> vi thtoKal on relea se of prisoners o n t he 
DRV/Labs list and 2 ) follow up on additional POWs 
in Laos within the framework of the Laos peace 
: agreement. 

Admiral Moorar sends cable directing that U.S. 
withdrawal will be completed contingent on release 
‘ of {Mfisoners on the DRV/Labs list. *!; 

DRV tells US that the LPT will agree to release 
prisoners on the DRV/Laos list and that the 
prisoners would be released in Banol on March 28. 

US POWs on DRV/Laos list released. 

Defense Secretary Elliott Richardson sends memo to 

- Kissinger -recommend i ng options for obtaining an 
accounting for U.S. POB/HIAs in Laos. 

President Mixon announces "All of oar American POWs 
axe on their way home . " Last American troops leave 
Vietnam. : - r - 1~ - 

The last POM released throagh Operation Homecoming, 
Army Captain Robert White, is released by PRG. A 
total of 591 Americans return alive during 
; ■ Homecoming. ' - _':v v v\ 

- Pour Party joint Military Team holds first meeting,? 
discusses accounting of 1,328 MIAs and 1,100 as 

‘ ' ■ : ^ ^ y 

Cable from Ambassador Godley indicates that the 
U.S. Embassy in Vientiane has become pessimistic 
about possibility that LPF holds additional U.S • 

U.S. Senate votes 88^3 to bar the use of any 
previously-appropriated funds to provide economic 
aid to the DRV. 

US senator Bd Brooke is told by Pathet Lao 
spokesman Petrasy that no more American prisoners 
. are held by the LPP.:y;. : 

At press conference. Dr. Soger Shields, head of the 
DOD's POW/KXA task force, says *we have no 
indications at this time that there are any 
Americans alive in Indochina. • 
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4/16/73; U.S. begins two days of air strikes along the Ho 

Chi Minh Trail in Laos * 

4/19/73 US breaks . off talks with DRV concerning economic 

, aid in response to alleged cease-fire Violations . 

4/25/73 Z<PF spokesman Soth Petrasy tells the Associated 

Press that there aire no American POWs in I*ao8 . 

Secretary of Defense Richardson directs that the 
DOD'^s-r PO^/HlA^Task^Pbrce'' be ' phased out . V-'- 

American civilian pilot Emmet Kay and Hmong 
intelligence team are shot down and captured by LPP 
in Laos. Kay is released 9/74. 

Brig* General Robert Kingston! C omman der of the 
JCRC, tells the Associated Press that "There is no 
indication - that - any Ametlcabsttst^ 
action in southeast Asia are still alive. v 

Le Due Tho tells Kissinger, regarding American POWs 
in Laps, that "1 have acknowledged to you that all 
pf-:them- i haye--been^releasedfV- w '7~“rT^:- 

6/8/73 , . Acting Secretary of Defense William. Clements 

directs that no changes in status from MIA to POW 
are to be made without his specific approval. 

6/13/73 US and DRV issue joint communique pledging to renew 

“ . ..efforts for full implementation of the Paris 

;.v ; Accords. _ ■' ; -s y. ; ; / •, ; ^ . '• ; 

7 Z29/73 . US protests to Vietnam about failure to comply with 

MIA accounting provisions of the Paris Accords. 

8/15/73 US ceases bombing Cambodia. All official US 

military operations in Indochina ended. 

8/17/73 Clements issues memorandum directing service 

secretaries to proceed with change of status 
determinations as provided by the law., 

9/7/73 Kissinger testifies at hearings on his confirmation 

as Secretary of State. 

9/14/73 Agreement on joint provisional government in Laos 

is signed. ■ 

10/14/73 i POW/M1A families meet with Soth Petrasy in 
Vientiane , but receive no information . 
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5/1/73 

5/7/73 

5/21/73 

5/23/73 
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An American is shot and killed by Vietcong forces 
while investigating a crash site near Saigon. 

Rep.B^Gilian rspor^bei^^ 

Pang Pao that ?8 to 10 young American pilots were 
being held by the North Vietnamese. . Gilman also 
reports that Soth Petrasy has assured him that 
there are no US prisoners in Laos other than Barnet 
Kay. 

1/28/74 Sieverts tells Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

that the General Pang Veto report is 
unsubstantiated. 

3/6-13/74 North Vietnam returns the remains of 23 US POWs 
• , listed as • died in captivity. ; 

3/8/74 Exchange of Vietnanese PONs under Paris Accords 

4/5/74 Provisional G o v ern ment of Laos is formed. Under 

the terms of the 2/21/73 Laos Cease-Fire Agreement, 
any US PONs must be released within a 60-day period 
f ollowing the estahli ahmeht of tM« , 

4/17/74 DIA memo reviews reports of US PONs being sighted 

in Southeast Asia following Operation Bcmiecoming. 

4/17/74 Cambodian communist guerrilla force, the Khmer 

Rouge, captures Phnom Penh. 

8/9/74 ‘ Nixoir resigns? Gerald Ford becomes President . 

9774 Emmet Kay is released by the Pathet Lao 

4/30/75 Saigon falls to DRV and PRG forces. US institutes 

trade embargo against all of Vietnam. 

6/21/75 North Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong sends a 

letter to 27 US Representatives in which he links 
U.S. contributions to healing Vietnam's war wounds 
with information on American KXAs. 

8/23/75 Laotian capital of Vientiane falls to the Pathet 

Lap. 

8/29/75 North Vietnam releases 9 American civilians 

captured earlier in the year in South Vietnam. 

12/2/75 Pathet Lao establish Lao People's Democratic 

Republic. 
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12/15/73 
1722/74:— ■ 



12/21/75 
7/21/76 ' 

7/31/76 

11/12/76 

11/15/76 
12/13/76 ~ 

1/20/77 

imnr ) 

3/16/77 

3/19/77 

3/24/77 

5/3/77 


Remains of 3 US pilots returned in Hanoi f ollowing 
meeting with Members of the House Select Committee 
on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia (The 
^^fontgomery -Co^ — 

Philip Habib, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs/, testifies that there has been no 
accounting of the 320 MIAs in Laos by the Pathet 
Lao or the DRV. . Further , Habib notes that the: DRV 
has continually linked the issue of cooperation in 
accounting for missing Americans to the issue of 
• D.;Sr reconstCTciUW ^ 

Hanoi announces repatriation of 46 Americans 
stranded in Vietnam after fall of Saigon. , 

Vietnam and US representatives hold talks in Paris . 
Talks break down as Vietnam says it cannot 
implem ent Article 8 (MIAs) as long as the US 
ref uses to hdhbr Article 21( recons tihicftion aid j. 

US vetoes Vietnamese application for entry into the 
United Rations. ■ 

House' Select Commits 

Southeast Asia r the Montgomery Committee, files its 
report . Ma jor conclusion is that "No Americans are 
still being held as alive as prisoners in 
Indochina, v ’’ 

Jimmy Carter is sworn in as President . 

- President Carter appoints Commission headed by- 
Leonard Woodcock "to seek information on missing 
U.S. personnel, " and to receive and report back on 
. the views Of Vietnam and Laos "on matters affecting 
. mutual relations."'. 

Woodcock Commission arrives in southeast Asia for 
talks with DRV and Lao leaders. Discussions deal 
primarily with MIAs and reconstruction aid. 

Vietnam returns remains of 12 US pilots. 

Woodcock Commission reports to the President that 
"There is no evidence to indicate that any American 
POWs from the Indochina conflict remain alive." 

The U.S. and Vietnam begin two days of talks in 
Pari6 . The US proposes mutual and unconditional 
restoration of diplomatic relations . Vietnam tupis 
the proposal down and insists that it will not 



naanali*r relation* until US makes good on 
connitwttit to provide economic aid. 

Stai*„~Departae^ 

President Hiron to DRV leaders promising 
reconstruction aid. 

Secretary of Defense Harold Brown recommends to 
President that status reviews of aissing US 
: Personnel be resumed. The memo expresses pessimism 
about the possibility that any of the HIAs will be 
fouhdalive, and argues - that continulngAmeri can s 
in aissing status adds to the pressure on the 
United States to make concessions to Vietnam. 

US and DRV begin two days Of talks in Paris. So 
agreements are reached, but the US is given 
information on the deaths of 20 US pilots during 


Vietnaa joins the united Rations, us supports the 
application. 

1 Vietnam returns 11 sets of rsaains of wti« ; . ; - 

• Ax-;<teiegaiiob ' UvS*'-. ■ Rep, Sonny Uontgooery ' 
arrives in Vietnam. Delegation later receives the 
remains of 11 US pilots • 

toxin* private Robert Garwood, a defector during 
the ^Vietnam war, returns to: America from Vietnam. 

Vietnam's Ministry of foreign Affairs releases a 
•Shite Paper- on the •Question of Americans Missing 
in the Vietnam War.? The MZ& issue is linked to 
economic aid.;'; 

Ronald Reagan is sworn in as President. 

The Washington Post reports on an inconclusive US 
reconnaissance operation aimed at confirming the 
presence of live Americans in Laos . •■ ■ ■ 

Vietnam issues a statement on the MIA question, 
which refers to the cases of Americans who were 
•reportedly captured but not registered* and who, 
because of 'war circumstances,* died or became 
•missing* on their way to detention centers. 

President Reagan formally designates POW/KXA issue 
as a matter of -highest national priority. • 




11/11/82 

1/5/86 

5/27/86 

2/87 

8/1/87 

8/19/87 

1/19/89 

1/20/89 
4/8/91 

8/2/91 

11/6/91 
1/ 9 2 
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The Vietnam Veterans Memorial is dedicated in 
Washington D . C. : 

- — US r and Vietnam begin two daysoftalks in -Hanoi . - 
Two aides agree that the MXA question is a 
"humanitarian one that cannot be used as a 
political condition for normalization of 
relations," 

A : DIA Task Force/' chaired by Gen. Eugene Tighe, 

• concludes that there is "a strong possibility” that 
American POWs are still alive and being held 
against theit will in Vietnam. 

General John Vessey (ret. ) is appointed 
Presidential Emissary to Vietnam on POW/MIA. 
matters • 

: ..'® eaera ^ Vessey arrives in Hanoi for three days of 
“ talks . "Resulting \ joint ?'■ statement mays that 
"specific measures were agreed upon to accelerate 
progress towards accounting for Americans missing 
in action, and to address certain humanitarian 
concerns of Vietnam. • 

VS and Vietnam ’ reach agreement concerning searches 
’for, American MXAs. 

"Pinal Interagency Report of the Reagan 

A d m i n istration,, on the POW/MIA Issue in Southeast 
Asia" is released. Report finds that there exists 
"ho bohclusiye evidence" of live US POWs being 

George BUsh is sworn in a6 President. General 
Vessey is reappointed as Presidential emissary on 
POW/MIA matters. 

The OS presents its "roadmap" to Vietnam, linking 
steps towards the normalization of relations to 
progress in POW/MIA matters and Cambodia. 

The US Senate passes legislation (S. Res. 82) to 
create a. Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

Select Committee hearings begin. 

US joint Task Force Pull-Accounting is created 
under the Pacific Cdmmahd. General Thomas Needham 
is named chief . 


APPENDIX 1 r Page 10 





2/13/92 Senators Kerry end Smith arrive in Xoecoir to 

^ fate o£ American JOJksin wwir,Korea, 
had Vietnam. One Vietnam KXA case is resolved. 
Russian gover n ment acknowledges that some American 
~ r deserters 7 were brought to“^the^Sbviet" Union 7 after 
the Vietnam War, hut there is no evidence that any 
, : _ ,sti^l:.’riiBii^a/’ in/'Russia>' •' •*: . 

3/4/92 A US delegation headed ky Asst. Secretary of State 

Vietnam . a VS agrees to 

provide small scale humanitarian to Vietnam in 
return for increased efforts hy Vietnam to resolve 

■ ; :;the?ro^ f:r ; ■ 


4/20/92 Senate Select Committee delegation begins week long 

fact-finding mission to southeast; 


9/92 

US gains access to more than 4,000 Vietnamese 
photos of American casualties taken during the war. 

10/92 

Existence of photos acknowledged publicly. 

10/17-19/92 

General Vessey leads a delegation of US officials , 
Including Senator John Meeain r to Vietnam to 

discuss ways to improve MIA accounting . 


11/16-21/92 Senate select Committee delegation Visits Vietnam 
and Laos. • 

32/17-18 ; Senate Select Committee delegation visits Hanoi . 
12/19-21 Senator Bob Smitdi visits Pyongyang and Beijing . . 
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Pait.Two : Korean War 





The New York Time 
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iramacicE matters concerning 

ONACCQUHTJtu FOR U.S. MILITARY PERSOHHEL AT THE EMC 


Eiwr«d by the Office of Senator Bob Smith 

Select Conmittee on POW/tOAAf fairs 


,nn ® — HorthXorea , at the direction of President Kim 

U Sung erosaes the 3Bth paraUel invading South Korea i 
the Korean Conflict. 


Air 


Jane 27, 1950 — The United Rations Security Council pauses 

V' Resolution 83 recommending that Maaber States furnish 
assistance to the Republic of Korea (South Korea) . o.s. 

: ■;«** l»ediately pc— itted ■' y ■ 

July ■ 7 , . 1950 — Tbs U n it ed Rations Security Council passes 

Resolution 84 reeonsnding that the military forces provided 
by-MeaberStatesbeaade availabletoeDnif ied command- 

Jr*iL?!!?J5 it ! d ■»* authorising that Command to use 

the Suited Rations flag at its discretion in the course of 
its operation. , 0;5, and member nation ground forces are 
iMediately committed under the command of U.S. General 
Douglas KacArthur. 

~ 19 5 9 ~ ?*•» telegram to Stalin in the soviet Unions 
^ ChairaanMao Sedong states-Kehave 

decided^to swi^part ofthearaedforees into Korea, under 
«• title of Volunteer Army, to do combat with the forces of 
Aperies and to assist our Korean comrades. He recognise 
this eourse of action as necessary.* 

0ctob “, l ?» l JS® la * telegram to China* s Prime Minister Zhou 

Enlai, then in Moscow seeking Stalin's support, Mao states, 

• •** unanim ously believe that having our troops enter 
Korea. U more advantageous... If ve do not send troops, 
alloving the enaay to press to the Tala border and the 
arrogance of reactionaries at heme to grow, this will be 
disadvantageous to all sides. Above all, it will be most 
disadvantageous to Manchuria; all of the South Manchurian 
will be threatened. * 


Noveaber : 24, 1950 — By this date, the Morth Koreans are driven 
northward by the in Maaber State forces under General 
RacArthur and eventually back to the lalu River (the 
boundary between China and Morth Korea). 
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Movvober 26i 1950 — A laige Coommist Chinese army, under Mao's . 
directive, invades the north in support of the North Koreans 
end help them drive the PM forc es sout h after much bi tter 
fighting . thousands of ^ Americans^ are hilled , wounded , end 
captured, during this Communist offensive. ■ \ 

January i f 1951 — By this date, the North Xorean-Chinese army 
has forced the UN forces back to the 38th parallel , and the 

" lT ^y;S6u^ Seoul had fallen iito eneny hands. y 

March 12, 1951 -- Trench intelligence sources inform the U>S. Par 
Bast Command that •’according to report valhed C-3 and dated 
".■v December 9 1950, 3, 000 American PONs have been moved to the 
Korean border with China by December, 1950; the; report adds 
that another 1,200 ^lightly wounded* American P0W6 had been 
placed at an Air Defense hospital in An Tung, Manchuria. 

(how known as the Three Eastern Provinces of China. ) 

- T -:- (Sourbex :i2~Mareh-1551 declassified IStAte^Dep 

lSSl 

April 9; 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that 

J- ^scui^ -tsttttclaasif^ 

•Officers captured in 

are now interned in a foxaer army prison in hukden| • 
Manchuria. Enlisted men are confined in concentration camps 
in T'unghua. The daily routine includes physical exercise, 
political training in Marxism and Leninism, and analysis of 
the Xorean War by Communist political directors ..." The date 
of ^ information is eariy^ril, 1951, v awarding 
notes that another report, 80*54598,. tad also ref erred to _ 
U.S. POW camps in Mukden . ^ . 

(Sources S0617354, Central Intelligence Agency, partially 
declassified.) 

May 8, 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that, 
according to a source, 25 American prisoners of war from 
Korea arrived in Canton by rail from Hankow at 6:00 p.m. on 
April 11, 1951 and were being held by 50 armed police and 
some plain-clothes men at facilities at Tung Hua Bead. 
(Sources Declasaif ed Report Mo. S063715, CIA) 

On May 8, 1951, according to a 6 September 1951 CIA report, 
30 American prisoners of war depart Mukden, Manchuria for 
Hankow by rail . The prisoners are reported in good spirits 
and tidily dressed* (Sources CIA declassified report dated 6 
: $bpteaber 

Kay 29, 1951 — The central Intelligence Agency reports that, 

according to a source, 45 American prisoners of war arrived^ 
in canton at 6:00 p.m. on April 23, 1951 wi two special cars 
of the Canton-Hankow Railroad, and were being held at . 

-"VV-' ■ V ' 2 





facilities on Tang Boa Road, it is reported that on April 
30 , 1951/ Chinese Coemunist authorities in Peiping ordered 

: ~ tha ^^ M Ameri'csny*pQ89s ^ heldh*^ et^ Tung^fi^Hi^^hii^TiAkettTrf b^7&wj^LllsnT*""^'*^x'^ •""**' 

is further reported that at 3:00 a.m. on May 2, the pows 
were moved in two trucks, accompanied by four armored cars , 
to the Tashat 'on Rail Station. (Source: Declassified CIA 
Report Ho. SO 65066. 29 May 1951) 

Juiie 27, 1051 — ; The Central Intelligence Agencyreports that; 

• : aceotdJi^r tO;/ A 15.,. 1951 , approximately 500 

American prisoner of ear from Korea had arrived in Hankow, 
and oh April 18th, same of them were paraded through the 
streets of Bankov nhder heavy guard... In mid-April, 60 
prisoners of ear , most of whom were American, arrived in 
Canton via the Canton-Hahkow railroad, and were being 
detained at facilities at Tung Hue road in Canton. . . in mid- 
June 1952, 52 American POWs from Korea were still 

“ incaroerited^ihthebapt^tchurchdh^^ 

Canton.** ^ - ■■■■•■. K •' .y ; ; /' • •• 

(Source: Declassified CIA Report Ho. SO66740 dated June 27, 

; .V- f ■■ 

July,~l95r--~peacenegotiat^ 

August 11 , 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports 
information from a subsowxe that, according to a Horth 
Korean staff member of the State Security Bureau in Seoul on 

- 12 February 1951, "all American prisoners of war were sent 

to camps in Mukden, Tiinghua, and Antung Provinces of 
Ranchuria, where they were put to hard labor in. mines and 
factories . ■ (Hote* February 12 is before the ti. H. forces 
retook Seoul on March 14, 1951) ? 

(Source: CIA Report Ho. S065823, declassified) 

In another Central Intelligence Agency report, a source 
states that 4 0n August 2, 52 American POWs from Korea, who 
had been held in the Baptist church on Tung Hua Road, 

Canton, left Canton by train for Peiping via Bankov under 
guard of a platoon of Chinese Communist soldiers." 

(Source: CIA Declassified Report Ho. S069870) 

August 22, 1951 — She Central Intelligence Agency reports that, 
according to a source, some 40 U.H. POWs in Canton, 
including British and American officers and enlisted men, 
have participated in ’propaganda tours and street 
demontrations" in Canton in early May, 1951 . 

(Source: CIA declassified report Bo. SO70338) 

August 24, 1951 — She Csntral Intelligence Agency reports that, 
according to a source, *78 American prisoners of war are in 
• a camp at Bo. 35, Lane 1136 Sfcyen Road, Shanghai. They have 
no freedom of movement and are not free to talk. They must 
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attend nestings daily to study Communist doctrine . Camp 
officers are appointees of the East Chi n a Bureau and the 

~f our~BagIish~spea^ 

Soviets .*••. Ten names of alleged U.S. servicemen, written in 
Chinese , are provided "from a scrap of paper picked up in 
the POW camp. * The identities ate hot evaluated by CIA. 
(Sources 24 August 1951 declassified CIA report no. 

September 6 , 1951 -» 60 American prisoners of war are reported 
being held in Canton as of mid^July, according to a CIA 
source. (Note: According to another source (11 August 
1951), 52 American 909s were moved from Canton on August 2, 
1951 by rail to Peiping.) -v. 

(Source: declassified CIA report dated 6 September 1551) 

September 27, 1951 ^ Acc oaaiih g a CIA sour ce, as of late : 

~ AugustV 1951 , •Many American prisoners of war are being used 

■ , in Peiping for propaganda puxposes.^^ 

September: 28, 1951 <--! the Central Intelligence Agency reports 
\ information from a source J&at as of Hid- September 21 ■ • : 

r ; ^;/‘iiiii^ah .rj^inme 

/ Wuch'ang, Communist China, and that their political 

instruction is being carried out by a former Chinese student 
in America and a Soviet major. (Source: Declassified CIA 
report Mo. SQ72900, dated 28 September 1951) 

October 4 ,1951 — , The Central Intelligence Agency reports, that 
according to a epuree^ the Chi^ a meeting 

on August 1, 1951 to celebrate Army Day. •During the 
meeting, 5 American prisoners of war, captured in Korea, 
were escorted by Communists soldiers to the rostrum. Two of 
them addressed the gathering. ■ (Source: Declassified CIA 
Report Mo. S073337, dated 4 October 1951. ) 

October 23, 1951 — 170 D.M. prisoners of war are reported by a 
CIA source to have arrived in Canton by train from Hankow on 
October 3, 1951. 

(Source: CIA declassified report no. S074469) 

October 25, 1951 — A CIA source reports the existence of an 

American and British POM camp at Shamsen, Canton, and ; lists 
some Of the names, in Chinese, of D.S. 8th Army personnel. 
The names are not further evaluated by CIA. (Source: 
Declassified CIA report no. 8074807 (dated 25 October 1951) 

October 27 , 1951 •• A CZA source reports that 125 American 

prisoners of war were observed walking to Antung, China on 
the night of March 25, 1951. (diclassified CIA report) 

October, 1951 — Peace negotiations between the Communists and 





tli© D&ittd Nations Cooaud con t inn© it Fansmn join, Korea . 

President Truman, in a Top Secret memorandum, makes the 
following observations concerning the question of forced 
**P#tr*ettpn; North Korean and Chinese prisoners of War, 

■in the contort of an exchange of POWs following the Korean 
Conflict: : \ , r ".= • 

•Our treatment of Soviet and satallite expatriates ha* an 
unfortunate history , ii you will rrecmllV As a result of an 
agreement at Yalta, the United States in the years 
iroediately after World War 11 assisted the Soviet Union in 
the repatriation of various categories of Soviet bloc 
persons — chiefly prisoners of wax> escapees; and displaced 
P^apa*. fhe result Of our cooperation was that store than 
f pur mU^ en returned to the Soviet 

Ihiionandthatthou s a nds ifegeexectttedorpunishedin ^other 
ways without regard to the conditions which caused their 
displaceeent from Soviet-controlled territory . * - 

•in .addition, persons escaping free the Soviet area after 
w^ ^er II were forcibly returned to Soviet control as a 
setter of U.S. poUcy up until well into 1948* This 
treatment of Soviet expatriates became well known to the 
populations within the Soviet area, and, as has been well 
documented, became the cause of widespread despair. It 
practically stopped the flow of defectors; and it would make 
- it very_dif ficult to wage effective psychological warfare 1 
-against the Red Army in event of war." ^ - ■■ r;.^. 

"Our policy was subsequently changed so that persons 
entering the Allied areas of Germany and Austria are no 
longer forcibly returned. The treatment we have given 
defectors has, however, not beeh sufficiently good or well 
publicised to erase the former picture. ’ 

"This is the background within which the question of 
forcible repatriation of Chinese and North Korean prisoners 
of war must be examined. JU^tition of our previous mistake 
would discourage defection by Chinese communist forces in 
. ■ any future conflict." 

■It would therefore in the long run cost us more American 
lives than are involved in the exchange of prisoners 
problem." 

. 'The; ef ' the memorandum concludes statltg . 

•2 have learned by way of hearsay that the President is 
informed on this question and is inclined to oppose forcible 
repatriation." 
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(Source: declassified memorandum December , : 1951/ Truman 
' Presidential library) 1 . y. ■ ,y ■ 

January; 1952 — Army Captain Mel Gile of the Far Bast Command 
Liaison Group reports that one of bis agents had found that 
63 U.S. POWs were being shipped by truck and rail from 
Pyongyang* North Korea to Chita, in the Soviet Union. Gile 
states the U.S. command cancelled air strikes on the railway 
' he reported 'would: be 'carrying the PONs. (Source: 1990 Nash. 

....v r-. 

January 2, 1952 — U.S. Army Intelligence receives information 
that more than 500 TJ.N. prisoners were in a camp in Tung 
Kuan Ting i 10 miles east of Mukden, Manchuria "to be given 
short-term training pending transfer to the Soviet Union on 
order of central authorities ; ” 1 The same reports states that 

^ .494 U.K ._.PONs had been Observed inside China since ^December , 

7 i95i. ; ' r "■ ’ ' — Ti 

January 4 , 1 952 — A CZA source reports that in mid-November, 

1951 , "the U.N. prisoners of war who had arrived in Canton 
on O ctober 3 Were r emoved and sent elsew here. Complete . 
secrecy wis maintained during the move from Shamsen, Canton 
to a destination unknown." 

(Source: declassified CIA report No. 79124) 

January 5, 1952 A CZA source reports that 13 American and 8 
British prisoners of war were transferred by rail from 
Canton to Hankow. - CZA also reports they have another report 
of U.S. PONs in the Canton area ^p^foiming hard^ labor on 
" * airfields .* .. v / /• •.•v 

( Source : 5 January 1952 CZA declassified report ; ) 

February 6, 1952 'Wa: CZA source reports that around December 27, 
1951/ "the Chinese Communists moved 300 U.S. PONs. . .into a 
concentration camp near Tat'ung. The prisoners are under 
the instruction of Europeans* CZA reports that the report 
is possibly a fabrication as the information appears 
Y doubtful. 

(Source: CZA declassified report dated 6 February 1952) 

February 14, 1952 A CZA source reports that about the first 
week of January, the Chinese Communists were parading U.S. 
captives (prisoners of war) in Paoshan, Yunnan Province, for 
propaganda purposes, The source reports the Communists 
pointed the U.S. soldiers to the spectators, saying "these 
are the people we've been fighting -- and have conquered." 
(Source: CZA declassified report dated 14 February 1951) 

February 19, 1952 — The declassified "post-agenda discussion" 
suggested notes for a meeting of the Psychological Strategy 
Board under president Truman state* ; ^ 





•Subject: The Strategic Significance of Involuntary POW 
• Repatriation in Korea. 

"At the present time, there is no widespread active concern 

of the Chinese to return all American prisoners i But 
ancles now Beginning to appear ihthepressraisethe 
specter that the Issue might be presented W the American 
public as an "exchange * of Chinese lives for American lives . - 
Shouldthisdevelop,itislikelythatthepublicoutcry 
would obeeure the basic moral issue and jeopardise the 
: , effectiveness .of • .the pjqdJoy 

"At the present time , it appears that the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense are engag^ in the 
collection and careful analysis of the facts pertaining to 
. this problem; Preliminary indications are that perhaps 
3,000 Chinese and up to 10 percent of the Rofth Korean POWs 
will fall within the category of those whose return to their 

reasons do not wish to be repatriated. * 

(Source: Declassifed notes from Truman Library 19 February 

March, 1952 ^ Admiral R • E • Libby, U . S • negotiator in Korea / ■ . 
advises his communist counterparts, a Tou denied that you 
hold in Korea more than 11,500 prisoners whose names you 
gave us . ... .Tou denied that you ever held any of our captured 
personnel outside Korea... we have evidence which clearly 
convicts on both counts’. Earlier, he states a We have 
- convincing evidence you are holding prisoners in retention 
camps outside Korea without reporting thin to our side. 11 

Libby had further stated "a number of captured comnnxnist 
soldiers have told of escorting tJH prisoners to camps in 
China.* Libby states one of the captured Conbninist Chinese 
soldiers "described in detail a prisoner of war processing 
center in Baskin (deep in Central Manchuria) to which he had 
helped escort captured United Rations personnel. The 
soldier stated he had seen "more than 1,000 DM prisoners - 
Americans, South Koreans and others — at the Harbin 
processing camp* a 

(Source: South China Morning Post March 9, 1952) 

April 15, 1952 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports , that 
according to a source, a Zn Movember, 1951 about 50 American 
prisoner of war were brought under guard from Shanghai to 
Hangchow/ and were taken to Maochiaf on and placed in the 
detention center there* a The report further states that as 
of February 10, 1952, 15 of them were taken elsewhere, 
leaving only 35. Maochiaf on is reported as "probably near , 
Hangchow. V 
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Ma y 2, 1 952 ■>« T he Central Intelligence Agency rep orts, that • 
according to a source, *2h MxiX 1952, there were 35 r • 7 : 7‘ 

; American prisoner of war at the Maochiafou Camp. The 
following is a partial list of the Americans . " : Mo 
evaluation of the names is done by CIA.* (Source: CIA 
declassified report dated 2 May 1952) 

June 13, 1952 — 8-29 is downed by a Soviet KIG over the Sea of 
Japan. (Source: DoD, Russian Archives.) 

July 17 , 1952 •- The Central Intelligence Agency, in a report 
; from a still classifed source, states: 

• in May, 1952 , the War Prisoner Administrative Office in 
P Pyongyang . . .under the control of an intelligence Officer 

-,„:..^Jit&hch|!!&Jtb^ejgw 

Eastern Military District, controlled prisoner of war camps 
in Manchuria and north Korea. The office, formerly in 
Mukden (Manchuria) , employed 30 persons , several of whom 

;.-T.* ; ; vej!»:'EngIia^^ 

•The office had developed three types of prisoner of war 
' camps v.-: Camps termed "peace camps” detained persons who 
exhibited pro-Communist leanings , and were characterised by 
considerate treatment of the prisoners and the staging 
within the casps of Communist rallies and meetings . ” 

b "Reform campsr ail.of_idiich are In Manchuria, detained anti- 
■ Communist prisoners possessing- certain technical skills . 

Emphasis at these camps vas on redoctrination of the 
; . prisoners v 

"Normal prisoner of war camps, all of which were in North 
Korea, detained prisoners whom the Communists will exchange. 
Prisoners in the peace and reform ca^s will hot be 
exchanged. Officials of North Korean prisoner of war camps 
sent reports on individual prisoners to the War Prisoner 
Administrative Office. Cooperative prisoners were being 
transferred to peace camps." 

"On 6 January 1952 , four hundred United States prisoners , 
including three hundred Negroes, were being detained. ..in 
. Mukden, Manchuria. • .All prisoners held there, with the 
exception of three second lieutenants, were enlisted 
personnel.. .The prisoners, dressed in Communist Chinese Army 
uniforms were not regui**! to work., .two hours of 
indoctrination were conducted daily by staff mmabers of the 
Northeast Army Command . Prisoners were permitted to play 
basketball in the co ur t y ard" 

(Source: CIA Report No. SO 91634, dated July 17, 1952) 
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Jttnu a^ 2> 19S l ~ p«^lt« the" December, 1951 report fay President 
teaaen'e Pyt^plogical Stretegy Board, D.S, Senator Wiley is' 
told by the Department of Defense that -no iafoanation is 
• avai lable which would enable the Department of Defense to 
prepare a statistical and descriptive account of the 
ultimate fate of these individuals after their repatriation 

to Soviet authorities pursuant to the teras of the Talta 
• * *^e December, 1951, in dieeusaing the question 

tor toreen WaxPWi, states that four 
ailUon Russians at the end of World war II ware for cibl y 
sent back, and that thousands of then were enbeeguentlv' 

■ executed and punished by the Russians. 

(Source i Defense Departnent letter dated Januar y I, 


.*i*traft;,is. shot.down in. . 

the South China Sea. A D.S. Coast Guard Seaplane crashes 
during rescue operations in the vicinity. According to the 

?^ t ^!S t 2*:, th * 5 1 “ ,, j are ^ ot “9 a 9 #d ^ operations for 
^e Iteited Rations Cenand. the D.S. later expresses the 
belief that personnel fnn thesej incidents fall into 
Coonunist custody (Source: 5 May 1954 Deiense Departnent 
summary) 

February 24, 1953 — An Amy Combined Commandf or Reconnaissance 
Activities Itorea memorandun states: 1 

“ “The f oilowing information was received from Ministry of - 
r # Republic ofKoreaGovemment. Report 

originally cane froo Rationalist Chinese Embassy --* 

"According to reliable information, the Coonunist Chinese 
Forces have transferred TO PTOs to Russia in violation of 
the Geneva Conference. these POWs will be specially trained 
at Moscow for espionage work. PCWs transferred to Moscow 
are grouped as follows* British 5,AaericanslO, Canadians 
3 # and 50 sore fxoa various countries." 

"Russia has esta b li shed a Sigher informant Training Team at 
p ran, Hoda s ong (phonetic) in Siberia in October, 1952 . 500 
persons are receiving training, one tddrd of then Woeen. 
Japanese constitute the largest group and the others are 
Korean, Filipinos, Bones t, end American*" 


She date of inf p: 
1952." 


iticn ia given as "October - 22 December 


Consents in this r epo rt by the U.S. Army Combined Command 
for Reconnaissance Activities, Korea states 
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•This office has received sporadic reports of POWs being 
moved to the USSR since the very inception of the 
hostilities in Korea. These reports came in great volume 
„ throughTtherearH^ of ~the~warr and-the^ 

to a standstill in early 1951* being revived by a report 
from January of this year (1953) . It is definitely possible 
that such action is being taken as evidenced by pest 
experience with Soviet authorities . All previous reports 
. ,■ ; state; ; POHs.., vho, are. moved to the USSR are technical , 

specialists vho are employed in mines, factories; etc. This 
is the first report that they are being used as espionage 
agents that is carried by this office.* 

(Source: U.S. Army Combined Command report dated 24 Peb.53) 

April 20-26; 1953 -- Peace talks are resumed and Operation Little 
; i Switch/ the first prisoner exchange! takes place. The 
Communists release 600 United nations •sick and wounded* 
prisoners . The United Rations releases 6,000 "sick and 
•'•-•••%totinded*T-'Caffl»uhi8t~prisone^^ — 

May, 1953 — Esquire Hagasine reports that the Foreign News 
Service had obtained information from a "reliable" source 
they encountered in 1952 that American POWs were being 
screened by Chinese and" Soviet persahiel %dio ispoke^ £ 

English . The source reports that an initial decision to 
keep these POWs back or place them in POW camps on the North 
Xorean side of the Yalu River was made during this initial 
screening. The source reports that very important personnel 
were flown to the USSR, while others were shipped by rail to 
the Soviet Union for further processing.-. The Foreign News 
^ Service reports tiat they have ho way of confirming the 
story, but that the extensi^ ddtail ^ovided' 
to the conclusion that the information was accurate. 

July 15, 1953 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports 
information from a source that "In late May, 1953, 
approximately 1,500 United Nations prisoners of war were 
confined in a camp at Tungchutin, Tientain, in Communist 
China. The majority of these prisoners of war were American 
Marine officers and men who were sent to this camp after 
recovery from wounds." CZA comments that "a POW camp once 
tentatively accepted in Tientain, was dropped from available 
listings in January, 1953 because of a lack of recent 
■••reports concerning it.* ■ 

(Source: CZA declassified report dated 15 July 1953) 

July 22, 1953 — imring the peace ncfgotiations, the Communists 
report they are holding 12,763 prisoners to be repatriated. 

July 27, 1953 — The Armistice Agreement is signed between, the 
Communists and the U.N. Forces at Panmunjoo, Korea. A 
Military Armistice Commission, a temporary Neutral Nations 
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Repatriation emission, and a Heutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission are established to enforce the term* of the 
arMstice._„H</:foxttil^^ 

‘ Paragraph; I3f of • the A&stioe ^ for the 

voluntary repatriation of POWs and for the repatriation of 
remains. ^ ;v 

July 29/ 1953 RB-50, with * crew dr ^ 

down by Russian HIG-15 jets over the Sea of Japan . An 
American vessel rescues the co-pilot who had parachuted. 

The U.S. Government ixifoiBS the Soviets that -it appears 
highly likely that the other; cr ewm em bers survived and that 
they were possibly rescued by the Soviet vessels." 

August 5, 1953 — Operation Big Switch commences with the 

exchange of POWs •desiring repatriation- by both sides . The 

-—^"ttoited-KationsCoe^and-begiiw-the^transferof^SrBia-POWs"- 
directly to the Cdsnunists in the demilitarized tone ( DM2 ) . 
The Communists begin the transfer of 12,773 Allied POWs 
■\ (3,597 U.S. POWs) in return. 

August- 6 . c :495&T^:19fti»~ 

. : Command General Hark Clark returns to Washington from Korea , 
after signing the Armistice on July 27th. He holds a news 
conference at the Pentagon, which is covered by the Hew York 
Times as follows : 

-General Clark pledged to press the Communists for further - . 

-information on the additional-troqps he believed they held 
and for a possible exchange • Be said that he pointed out 
the wide discrepancy between his information and that - 
supplied by the Coanannist on prisoners during the truce 
negotiations. He had been advised by his superiors in the 
Pentagon,, be said, not to delay the armistice negotiations 
over the discrepancy but to reserve the privilege of later 
protest. This will be done, the general said, first at the 
Hilitary Armistice Cosmdssion, and* if there is no 
satisfaction there, later at the political conference that 
will follow. General Clark, stating that the only thing 
that the Communists respected was force, declared in a 
detailed discussion of the prisoner question: - 

"They respect force and 1 know of no way except through 
political and diplomatic means of getting any reaction from 
them on this prisoner of war question other than the 
application of force, which is not in the cards, in my 
opinion,* said Clark. 

-Conceding that Army authorities in the Par East could not 
prove that additional US soldiers and airmen are being held 
captive . . • , General Clark said there nevertheless remained 

■ '-v ? •" - ii 
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"oilier information that leads us to believe that they have 
: more . " p '.'l: ■ i r ■; '' ■; ; > 


•We do have certain evidence that indicates that there are 
additional prisoners alive who ahould be returned, and I 
assure you, aa Commander in Chief, while 1 am there, 1 will 
press that in the; military end political conferences," Clark 
v.- declared.' ;•••; ' 

Xt the same press conference, General Clark announces his 
' retirement effective October 31, 1953 

■ " (Sourcet ■ itaer ^ .■ 

August ? , 1953 — General James A. Van Fleet, Commander of the 
U.S.SthArmy in Korea. statest 

missing in action in Korea are still alive • * . 

Auoust 7, 1953 ~ Communist controlled radio in Peiping, China 
90 resorts that United nations P0»s had now been informed that 

thhy had a right to »f use return and ^t ’if e^rr . - 

prisoners of war do not wish to be repatriated directly, the 
United nations would be informed of the number "as “ 
possible." (Source: new Fork Times , 7 August 1953 , Tokyo 
byline, same day) 

August 10, 1953 — A Combined Command for Reconnaissance _ 
Activity Korea Army^Hsmorandum states: 

•A. A compilation of reports indicate that during the past ’ 
two years, several POHs have been transferred from PQ» camps 
' in Worth Korea to points in Manchuria, China r and Sinena. 
These points include Mukden, Harbin, Antung, Tench eng, 
Chiasusso, Kiensien, Peiping, Shanghai, Chungking , Tinesxn , 

. Canton. • * * 

•B. Figures show that the total nuaber of ^KZAs plus 
capturedless those to be US repatriated leaves a balance of 
over' 8V000 uhaocdunted for.* . . ■ 

(Source: declassified 10 August 1953 Army Hemorandum) 

August 31, 1953 — fhe Assistant Chief of Staff, G2 »<*ived a 
memorandum from the Army General Staff listing 23 U.S. 
personnel "believed not desiring repatriation, The 

information ia euhoitted • from interrogation Big Switch 

repatriates incluaive to 23 Anguat 1953." 

- 31 August M53 Army memorandum).. 


September 1, 1953 - The Joint Intelligence 

Headquarters, U.S. Anny Forces, 3Par East (ADF) prepares 
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awwrand nii l i^tlag 32 Oalted States gctebnsrS of War who 
have _ -elected toref uaerepatriation The infonaation is 

The report farther states that **oeh of the Information is 
to*e^alnato^ r “ d consequently iiuite difficult 

(Sources 1 September 1953 Arey Meeorandu a) 

September 6, 19S3 — She United lations end the 

Comaists, announce that repatriation (Operation Bio Switch ) 
has been collated for all individuals l who had elected to be 
^turned. (Sources 12/22/53 Mono to SecAxsgr fraa Ass. Sec. 

Sept«ber .9 , 19S3 ~ She United lations Command presents a list 
to the Canonists of 3,404 O.H. and South forean personnel 
•till unaccounted for. She list includes the names of 944 ’ 
-yrV-si-i .. personnel, of 'which .CIO were h». ' • It is : later " 

Gjaetrai^Marfc^W. Clau* Hamlexl tnw rite, list to 
tte Cosnmnists demanding that they be returned *or else. * 
®^* ra i Clarlc is report ed to say that the list was eoapiled 
iroin statements of the camnmists themselves, radio ' 

- letteiw inritt w from 

prisoners ..'.camps / -or from the observations of former tl.M. 

°* witt ted pgjgQM. (Soure: 31 December 1953 
CIHCtmc message Items Article by Joseph F. HcLaughlin, 

BOStOn) ’ 

September 12, 1953 Conamnist correspondent Burchett indicates 
¥*** the Chinese Communists continue to retain in a non- ~ 
prisoner of war atatw ^ Air Force 

personnel, alleged to have overflown Chinese territory. 
Burnet Vindicates that their return must he sought through 
diplomatic negotiations. (Source: Kerch 5, 1954 State 
Department memorandum) 

{September 1953 -• Communist broadcasts over the Government- 
'*****■§' ***** that the 3 r 400 roster from 

snd is designed by the 
^ ^cure the fact that the Allies 
**0 forcibly detaining prisoner* on our side. • 

(Source: Sew Turk Tiaes, Tokyo byline, Sept. 16, 1953) 

September 21? 1953 — The Co— uniats , is response to the 

Syptt^r 9th UH Message, etate that 518 of the 3,404 had 
already beenrepatriated, and anothar 380 had previously 

been repoxtad to the OH as dead, escaped, or already 
returned, as identification of these individuals it wade by 

though the 0.8. subsequently learns on 
P?* 01 ** 3 !2££« Ua tbs total figure were toer leans. 
..(Source* 12/22/53 Isk to Sectary freo Asst SocAxny, 4/29/53 
tog Assistant Chief of Staff nanonndun) 

■7y7-; '7 •■ : v:7-'7' V . ,//.? r'V 7 ; :77 '.V 13 ' 
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Oh the Bane day, the Communists submit a roster of 9 8 , 742 
PONs for whoa they demand an accounting (15,584 Chinese and 

~-’“~83y 1S8‘' ^ ~ 

September 23, 1953 — The United Nations Command turns over 
22 , 604 "non-repatriates V ( ie : POWs who had refused 
repatriation) to the neutral Nations Repatriation 
•’■■■■ Commission. -y-y-; 

September 24, 1953 >- The Communists deliver 359 United Nations 
Cosmand "nph-repatrietes" (23U.S.). 

September 25, 1953 — The O.N. Command makes a second demand for 
the accounting of the 3,404 UN/South Korean unaccounted for 
personnel stating that the first reply Was cos^letely 
unsatisfactory. • /. • 

~The~Caomj^ 

1953 demand by referring to a list of 98,783 names of 
Communists who they claim are being held in United Nations 
' custody. ; '• v, : ; ; y'vV ’V-.y /'-V 1 ;''';'!.;.',-.;’ 

Command personnel of the 3,4 04 UNC total referred to on . 

' September 21^; 1992. The Cpiimmnists stato total y, 

were U.S. personnel who had either died, escaped, or were 
released at the front. (The U.S. privately notes that 70 of 
the 112 names had been reported as dead by U.S. returnees at 
Operation Big Switch. ) • _ 

■ V;..y:*{S^x^.5v31 • DeceaboTy 1953 messa^ 

October 20, 1953 — The Communists by letter to the Commander in * 
Chief of the United Nations Command claim that they have 
accounted for the 899 UNC personnel (bn October 3rd), and 
demand that the UN Command account for their September 21st 
list of 98, 000 POWs . (Source: 31 December 1953 C1NCUNC Memo) 

November 21-23, 1953 — Three former members of the Republic of 
Xorea Army, escaped through the demilitarized cone ’and 
reported to the United Nations Command that Communists still 
held large numbers of prisoners of war.* 

The United Nations Command protests in the Military 
Armistice Comissibn and demands that the Communists "hand 
over to the custody of the Custodian Forces of India all 
those prisoners that your side still retains." 

December 1, 1953 — The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
declines to conduct an investigation into the allegations of 
the three Koreans who escaped on November 23, 1953 
concerning large numbers of PONs still being held. 
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December 7 , 1953 -- The U*N. Representative to the Military 

Armistice Commission requests the Communist side to agree to 

~ 

three defectors. The Communist side rejects the proposal. 

The Co^uxiists ^again reiterate their demand that the United 
^Command account for the persons oh . the list of 
personnel provided on September 21 

\ ' 1553.V'/-,' yyyl ' [V ...v .’T" ' '"■! ... ’• 

December 10, 1953 — The senior Dnitwd States number of the 
Ma.lj.taty Armistice Commission charges tbe Coamunists with 
violation of the Aniistice by retaining custody of prisoners 
of war who desired repatriation . The Communists counter 
* demand, fear the accounting of 27,000 prisoners of war 
“xllegally released by President Rhee witdi assent of the 
■ ' United Nations Forces . M 

December li, . 1953 Two additional Koreans escape to South Korea 
and confirm the statements made by the three escapees in 
November that prisoners were still being held by the 
Communists* 


December 16, 1953^-- Verification of the 2 Koreans who escaped on 
December 14th as bona-fide members of the Republic of Korea 
Army is made. , f- ■ 

Decoder 18, 1953 The British Government offers to make on 
behalf of the Unified Command an approach to the- Chinese 
_ Communists at Peiping to seek the return of United Nations ; 
: 7 f Command persomiel who may -still be., in Communist custody . ~ 7 
(Source: 5 March 1954 State Department memorandum) 

U.S. News and .World Report writes that 944 Missing Gi'shave 
, become slave laborers in Communist hands. The report states 
that “there is substantial evidence now, for example, that a 
number of American prisoners Were marched through the 
streets of Mufcden, deep inside Manchuria, in a victory 
parade. As far as is known here, none of those men has 
returned. No repatriated prisoner has said he participated 
in that parade... There are (also) reports from returning 
Japanese prisoners , repatriated this month from Russia , that 
some Americans have been seen in a prison not far from 

' ; MOSCOW. ” 


December 22, 1953— Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 

instructs the U.S. Commander in Chief of the United Nations 
Command to * continuously press Communist members of the 
Military Armistice Commission to account for missing 
, personnel.* (Sources Letter to Secretary of the Army from 
Assistant Secretary of the Arty. ) 

V: v* ■ ■ ; ; ", : ■ ; - : •;v-vv; : v-' A;,. ■: X/; ' 
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conflict when FOW registration was riot fully sstablished . . • * 

*we C an expect nothLjjtg- from- accounting „f or .■■ 

the 3400 UNO personas! unless vs are willing to provide them 
with the information they have demanded ; while we nay . \ 
realise sons public benefit by a reiteration of our demands, 
they can produce a logical argument that we must do , 
likewise... If ve account for the SB ,000, they may sutait 
additional list! with just enough accuracy to keep us on the 
defensive intexainably. If we continue to demand accounting 
of TOC personnel , can w to demand return of 

additional alleged POWs, end from there to civilians (of 
when there are hundreds of thousands in South Korea. }• 

*At the conclusion of the Communists 

reported they had returned all UNC POWs desiring 
repatriation. It is highly unlikely they would now return 

^.^..^•^^^i-p^ons-whom-they-Mghtbe^holdingrSince,^,^ 

they would be hard put to develop a logical reason for their 
retenticm. We* on the other hand, have no way to force them 
to do so. Our only bargaining weapon - a weak one at that - 
is answering this demand for the SMOO^ 


"Regardless of our efforts , the .CoDnnnists M will « in ;the end, 
give us only that information wfcieh they wish to supply , 

^en they want to . • 

•In view of the above, it is wetrewly doubtful that either 
“an accounting or recovery of UNC personnel-will result .from 
further demands on the Communists or by the exchange of_ 
lists. However, we are prepared' to adopt the following, 
course of action: ■•••.’•we shall inform the Communi sts in the.-: 
Military Armistice Commission that we are prepared to submit 
an accounting (as soon as the list can be properly 
prepared). Before handing it over, we will denand that a 
satisfactory accounting be first supplied for the 3,427 UNC 
nans s . If the Communists are interested, tneyvill 
undoubtedly refuse to produce the ONC list without a . 
simultaneous receipt of their rosters . We will have to 
agree, realising that we shall probably find their , 

accounting wholly unsatisfactory. From this point, we feel 
sure we shall move into the usual phase 
counter charges without any real results obtainable. We 
reguest your comments and/or concurrence on course of action 

proposed.. >■ 








January 26, 1954 • ~, : h9fl^/7the UNCMAC revests the KNSC to 
investigate charges that prisoners of wax were being 
withheld by the Communists . . V 7 •/ ' 'SlkLxl ■ '' ■ ■ 

January 27 , 1954 •* X Japanese repatriate from FOR Camp #21 at 
Khabarovsk; ;ftom 1950 - 1953 reports the following tp the * 
U.S. representatives in Tokyo. He states that during the 
period April -Hay, 1953, he •heard from Soviet guards, 
prisoners and laborers that the crew of a military plane 
shot down by Soviets was in Khabarovsk prison." (Sources 
Declassified Report Ho. 1835 from Air Force filed — 

: . portions/ still, .redactedy ; 

January 28, 1954 - The Chief of Staff of the Army instructs that 
a memo be prepared by the Secretary of the Army 
"recommending that the Secretary of Defense forthwith 
propose that the United States Government officially and 

.-pubUcly-press_for.-aCommunistaccounting^bfmissing^,-..:. 

American military personnel." (Source: 28 Jan. * 54 
■ memorandum) . • 7 -7 Vv;- • . . . ■ 

January 29, 1954 — . After coordinating with Army, Navy, Air 
lj 7 _._^:r6rce , „..the~Assistant-, Chief ^ofl,Siyiffi-L'G«J^.pro^ses'.:three:i':l~..--i 
courses of action to be undertaken, oilier than those already 
undertaken by the Military Armistice Commission, to gain a 
: "Communist Accounting of Hissing UNC Personnel.": , 

seek the release of personnel through the diplomatic 
; efforts of the United. Kingdom./. 

2v In -the United nations General Assembly, charge the .77 
Governments of Communist China r and North Xorea with a 
violation of the Armistice Agreement. 

3. Release to the press a joint State-Defense public 
announcement. * -7 ,; '- 

Under item #1, it is noted that a disadvantage is that "to 
obtain the release of US personnel , the United States would 
almost certainly have to pay a "price". Such "price" could 
be acknowledgment of violations of the Manchurian borders, 
admission of "germ warfare"; withdrawal of support for the 
nationalists Government Republic of China on Formosa, 
admission of Red China and north Korea to the United 
nations." , 7''\7T-7 : .' 

Under item #2 r it is noted that a disadvantage is that it 
"would almost certainly assure that any individuals still 
alive would never live to return to the United States and 
that it would offer an opportunity to the Coasronists to 
demand in turn an accounting for 98,742 pefsonntl on their 
side. Efforts to answer this demand would evoke violent 
protests from the ROK and the Hationlist China Governments." 

"■■/■■7;7- 77;'^y- .. 




Under item #3 * it is noted that UNC evidence concerning the 
survival of 944 Americans -is based on letters written home 
. __:v - . jjy pj. ^goners / prisoner of war: intlwncogationsv questioning of 
returnees , communist radio broadcasts, and the actual 
circumstances of their disappearance from UK Command 
' '• -control. V ?' - ^ 

February 5 # 1954 — A reliable £riendly £oreign intelligence 
Service reports to the Q;S. information they had received 
from a TurSlsh source traveling inCentralAsia. The 
source, who had been interrogated in Turkey, states that 
while at Mukden, Manchuria, he "Saw several coaches full of 
Europeans who were also taken to the USSR. They were not 
Russians. Source passed the coaches several times and heard 
them talk in a language unknown to him. " Source states that 
one of the coaches was full of wounded Caucasians who were 
not speaking at all. (Sources Charity Interrogation Report 
~ —"libt ^’6i$ r refereneed"in~dedlassified^cables^dated"23 r Harch^~ 
1954) /V V; ;/■. 

February 8, 1954 — Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens sends 
a memorandum to /like Secretary of Defense. Stevens 

formulate plans "for the initiation of; diplomatic 
negotiations through the offered assistance of the United 
Kingdom. " Stevens also reconmauds releasing a joint State- 
Defense public announcement, "now held in abeyance by the 
Operations Coordinating Board, to reassure the families 
concerned and the American people that our Government is 

<!qsir the 

missing servicemen listed as prisoners of war in the Korean 
conflict." 

Following the sending of this memorandum, an informal 
conference is held with representatives of the three 
Services, Defense, and State. "It was agreed that by 
memorandum the State Department would describe in some 
detail what diplomatic actions would be initiated by the 
United Kingdom, and would seek Defense concurrence in such 
an approach." 

February 23, 1954 ~ Seventy wives and mothers of U.S> POW/HlAs 
from the Korean Conflict travel to the United Nations in Hew 
York. They are not received by either the UK General 
Secretary or the U.S. Ambassador to the U.H. They are told 
by the General Secretary's assistant, "The UN has no 
authority over the foreign affairs of member states . " 

March 5, 1954 — In a letter to the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Frank Nash, the Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robertson states that they have no objection to the December 
18, 1953 British offer to make an approach to the Chinese 
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Communists at Ptiping to seek the return of IJNC personnel 
who nay etill be in Communist custody. It is noted that 

return should be sought through diplomatic negotiations. 
Department of Defense concurrence in this proposal is 
: ; v requested. The letter further notes that the Defense 
Department had already signed off on ah approach being 
undertaken by the British on behalf of 11 non-UHC Navy and 
Coast Guard personnel missing on January 18; 1953, 

March 9 # 1954 — During a classified session of a Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, the Senators are told the following 
by the Department of Defense concerning numbers of POWs and 
; :'HIAS; from the Korean Mar (transcript now declassified) : 

CPloqel Trffnmfflls (G-2 Department of Defehse) : *.,.on the 

for all .services, that there were 1,012 persons where there 
was evidence that they were alive, that they had been alive 
at one time in Communist hands. Also, on that same day of 
V those idiom the Adjutant General had listed as known 

1 , 

Senator Potter: «120 that the Ad justant General had 

classified -- - /' v r / 

.Colonel Trammell: • Classified as known captured were not 

accounted for. ; It other words, both the Adjutant General 
r 0-2 agreed that this certain number were known captured 
-and yet iM (Operation ) Big Switch { August/Sept .1953 ) , 1 20 
Of the known captured were not accounted for. . . 

. i .of those that G-2 , has listed : in Section 3 as having been 
in Communist hands alive at one time, as of- the 18th of 
January, 892 were not accounted for. Among those we had 
some evidence as late as April 1953 which we consider a 
positive indication that the man was alive as late as that 
, time.- : V- 

Senator Potter: «A« inf «« April 

Colonel Trammell: -As late as April 1953 we had convincing 
evidence that the man was alive and in Communist hands. But 
892, as indicated, were not accounted for in that group. 

The two figures I have just given you, that is, the 120 and 
the 892 total the 1,012 which is the figure I started with 
as of January 18. 

March 10, 1954 — The Department of the Army, G-2, requests the 
Army CIC center at Ft. Bolabird, Md. to detail six CIC type 
investigators for a period of two weeks to comply with a 

■ V- ' X- 2.1 
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Senate request *for the most recent information on Americans 
captured in Korea# and on whom the Communist forces in Korea 

" 7 "~^TO'T alle d"1^tender~Bttftletent~eecoim^gv^Sen>tog--—--—- 
Potter. *s a subcommittee consisting Of one member* ie , ■. 
manininq the heels on which the United states is demanding 
the return of >or accounting for, from the Communist Forces, 
Americans taken ft* pxieoner* of war end. on whom sufficient 
: ac cou ntin g has net been- tendered 

(Sources 10 March 1954 G2 Army Memorandum) 

March 11. 1954 — the G2, Department of the Army informs the _ Air 
Porce that Senator Potter, Acting C h ai rm a n for a Special 
Study being conducted by the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
oh Investigations, has requested that he ^ fur^shed^ith 
■the number/ by Services, o£ personnel still carried in a 
missing ih acSon or captured status. * The G-2requests the 
_ Pbre# to furnish them •with a copy of any findings and 
determinations of death made tjf your office subsequent to ~ 
Operation Big Switch. These findings and determinations of 
death will be used to adjust the rosters prepared as , a 
result of information previously furnished pursuant to 
^^elSsition lozip file 62-dDOR dated 25 August 

Ori the sane d*y, tW- As* istan^ ^ of 'Staff , ff T 
informed that * the Senate Permanent Subt: onaittbe on 
investigations is attempting to formulate a course of action 
to follow to effect the recovery of American personnel 
believed to be alive and still in Cosmunist custody. . .1 have 
“requested the U.5. i ^s^e^furnish-a, roster of: all . 

? persons carried as MIA or captured at the termination of 
. -Operation Big Switch* for incorporation in a final . . ■ ! 
consolidated roster from all sources of personnel who might 
possibly remain in Communist custody** 

March 15. 1954 -- The Army CZC center complies with the March 10# 
1954 request from the A ray Gr2 for six additional personnel 
to help respond to Senator Potter's request. (Sources 15 
March 1954 Amry CXC memorandum) 

in a se par ate memoran dum # the Acting Chief of the Returnee 
£cL£r«? l£p«S£r;f tha Army, mentions. that ’Senator 
Potter has reouested that the figures (presented to his 

committee oTSteh 9 , 1954 ) , both ^“i'^bien^er 
captured and personnel considered by G2 to .have hean .undw • 

Communist control # be broken down as of IB January 1954/ by 
niSSry services. Returnee section possess certain^rosters 
•numerating American personnel in ^^category mgtioned 
above. All personnel named in the *G2 talieyid Captured 
Roster* are known to have been alive in ^ comm^st w at 
some time after their having been repoj^ mitainsr^ 
action. Copies of these rosters we^ fu^^ 
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^ eoi^letlon of Operation Big^: 

. Switch, Currently, ^ rosters are in, the process of 

being brought up to date, at which time/' a final accounting 

March 16 , 1954 — The Air Force Liaison Office in Hong Kong sends 
a report to the 62, USAF, in Washington. The report is 
filed by Colonel Delk Simpson, the Assistant Air Liaison 
- officer who had arrived in Bong Kong for duty on November 3 , 

;* 1953. The r^rt reads, in iwrtinent part: 

m ihl* office ha6 interviewed refugee source who states that: 
he observed hundreds of prisoners of war in American 
uniforms being sent into Siberia in late 1951 and 1952 . 
Observations were made at Manchouli on tISSR-Manchttrian 
border . Source observed POWs on railway station platform 
/ loading into trains for movement into Siberia . In railway 
: resta urant 'source clo sely observed three P OWs w ho were under 

r ' •'guard^and were conversing ih Bnglith. POWs wore s Iieve~ r 

insignia which indicated POWs were Air Force noncommissioned 
officers. Source states that there were a great number of 
Negroes among POW shipments and also states that at no time 
later were any POWs observed returning from Siberia. -Source 
'“T. redoes Thot-v^sh to r be Idehtif i^ tor ~feai~gf^^ 

: friends in Manchuria, however is willing to cooperate in 
answering further questions and will be available in Hong 
Kong for questions lot the next few days. * 

March 17, 1954 -- The Department of the Air Force forwards to the 
- _ Department of the Army a list of 18 OSAF personnel -alleged 

;;;/;to ...have . ^n; ; . t ^ptur^;; ; in ; Manchuria, and yho are~ being : 

retained as political prisoners . Three of these persons , ■ 
identity unknown, were reported to have died." (Source: 17 
March 1954 Memorandum) 

The Department of the Army, G2, forwards to the Senate 
Permanent Sub-Committee on Investigations (Att: Senator 
Potter) a ■breakdown by service of American Personnel 
Unaccounted for in Korea as of January 18, 1954: 

A. Officially captured • 120 (98 Aasy, 18 Marines, 4 USAF) 

B . Personnel Considered by C-2 to have been in Communist 
custody - 892 (827 Army, 1 Navy, 6 Marines, 56 USAF) 

Recap for all services, Officers 85, Warrant Officers 2, 

. , ■ Enlisted Men, 805.* ■ : 

(Source: 17 March 1954 Army G2 Memorandum to Senate) 

March 19 , 1954 -- The Deputy Secretary of Defense responds to the 
Secretary of the Army's February 8th memorandum on 
formulating plans for United Kingdom participation on 
securing an accounting of missing UNC personnel. In regards 





to releasing a public statement on U.S. efforts to gain an 
accounting, "the Department of Defense and the Department of 
“Staterhave^j ointly agreed ,~however ,-that- no-formal- press --v- 
release on the subject is desirable at the present time. . .If 
the subject remains relatively quiescent in the public mind, 
it is not felt that a formal release will be necessary.* 


March 23 , 1954— The American Consul Ganeral in Bpng Kong ,. 
Julian F. Barrington, sends an updated cable to the 
Secretary of State, entitled/ "American POfls reported en 
route to Siberia. " The cable refers to the March 16; 1954 
interyieir vith the, refugee and atates, in part: ; 


-A recently arrived Greek refugee from Manchuria has 
reported seeing several hundred American prism 
being transferred from Chinese trains to Russian trains at 
Kanchouli near the border of Manchuria and Siberia. The 
~ “•PCWs^were^*beh^late~in~1951^ 

informant and a Russian friend of his. The informant Was 
interrogated on two occasions by the Assistant Air Liaison 
Officer and the Consulate General agrees with his evaluation 
of the inf ormation as probably true and the source as of 
‘tihkflWhr reliability^^ 


Barrington concludes stating that the refugee was leaving 
by ship today. The reporting officer at the Embassy further 
states, ■Source is very careful not to exaggerate 
information and is positive of identification of American 
PONs. * The cables contain amplifying information on the 
substance Of the report in great detail. (Sources 23 March 
1954 cable. ) V ~ 


April 12, 1954 — The Department of Defense by letter concurrs in 
the British proposal outlined in the State Department # s 
March 5, 1954; They also forward to the Department of State 
a list of 18 USAF personnel retained by the Communists in a 
non-prisoner of war status. (Source: 12 April 1954 DoD 
letter to State with attached list.) 


April 19, 1954 — Secretary of State John Poster Dulles sends a 
cable to the American Embassy in Moscow instructing that the 
Soviets be given an Aide-Memoire from the United States on 
U.S. POWs having been transported into the Soviet Union. 
Duller tells the U.S. Embassy that the Soviets should be 
told a we have reliable accounts of tranfers of POWs at 
Kanchouli. • Dulles also refers to a recent report from Bong 
Boner on POW transfers which “corroborates previous 
indications that tWC POWs might have been shipped to Siberia 
duting Korean hostilities.* Finally, DullM^notes^that the 
Department of State had just accepted a British offer to 
make representations in Red China to gain the release of 
POWs. (Source: declassified cable dated April 19, 1954) 





In « a »«»^randtiin # /the Cbmmandcir in Chief of the 
^ P^ited nations Command states, "Senior Member UNCMAC is of 

;£■ - Wiia^ demand an la ccountl. 

for 98,742 alleged Communist POWs; Recommend i me diate 
account by category end number if questions raised, with 
rea sons for objecting to account by nase; that is, fear of 
f*!?? 1 ?!**..*®®*®** Pressures against subject 

individual, and so forth. Believe such an accounting wili 

have nariama propaganda and piychological value f or DNC, 

disc once rting to Camuniete and eight jeopardise , 
^ditiona^Ccosunist preparing statement. for Senew use. 

' fm. f ?. X j W "Lfe d “* ndin S accounting for or 
^ase of 3,405 UHC POWs.. .This office conciirm in the 
UNCMAC recommendation. ; 


A|>ril^29 r 19 54 ^^ In a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Amy from the Assistant Chief of Staff* G*l, Major 

H!* P®«;H>ili^ that some toerican personnel 
®ay still be in the hands of the Communist Forces. However* 
'*%&*t*M has. :been, -established 

and the reports are lacking confirmation." 


The marorandum further states that the Department of the 

tfS 7 ' 5S?* r of FubUc Uw 490 f "has placed 

610 soldiers, known to have been in enemy hands and 
unaccounted for by the Communist Forces in the following 
categories —J 13 - rinding of Death (Administratively 
determined), 275 - report of death, 21 - dishonorable ' 
. discharge, 4 - under investigation (Bissing in action for 

iw2f-<^2 =on ? ^ " onder investigation, prognosis 

undecided, missing in action for over one year. " 


General Young states, "Efforts by the U.s. to negotiate for 
the return or information relative to these personnel have 
oeen hampered by Communist forces' claims that we have not 
f6r 58,742 POWs allegedly held by the 
United Nations Command." 

General Young concludes his memorandum stating: 

"The intelligence agencies are m a k i ng an intensive effort 
through world-wide information systems to obtain reports on 
missing personnel that may still be in Communist hands. A 
plan has been formed by use Of clandestine systems to obtain 
recovery of one or more such persons to establish the ease 
beyond doubt before the world that such persons are being 


•It is the established position of the Army to obtain the 
return of any UNC personnel which may remain in Communist 
control and all feasible efforts Will be taken to accomplish 
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.’vi ■ this , result. > ^ ^ ' v;.- 

, e - « •: j ntnftt’iC SfiSS&QG is dciliV6I#d tb th®, OSSR 

My 5 k”Bls”»b2tS^*^ A" the S.cr.t.xy 

;. ■■ my' 1 nn{tid Stxtfel flpyfrpmwt h&S riCtttly WCliVfd 1 JTSportS . 

^^K^^^^^iSSSSSSSSSSS ” f 
: SSSSJ!SSSSS£?i>^» <*••■<»«“• : 

. '...; declassified vCaWeO-fc;;-';-: 


*h» Defense Department participates to preparing a scnmary . 

■ &i3£gg&3tfi£t. W: ;; ■ 

United States has ieason to fctiicT® S 

- — cS^st China.* fina^^ 

srk p r?ris^ « 

fl^3.T»?n s rLXi? to «•“' 

■ Department participation . ) 

W«v ll 1954 — At the TO Geneva Conference, the B.S. ^*9*J ion 
1 J headed bv Axobassador Johnson f holds a 

;S&*S 

aissing in action, 5 , 131 had retarae a to ^^ ^^y. the My 

2' 9 ?Se!rr t^thd ^S^TS^»»tion of 

A?C!n iit^^ttaSngh thi Hilitaiy toistice 
£SS.?£ b X tSl£ that this ***•» 

83** S^si^^ir^ 

--W 

CooBranist cause. " 

:. ■■ ' . V : : ' ■:;'' '' - *•; ■;.,. ; .v- ; '. 26 



(Source s Department of Defense Memorandum of Conversation 
. dated May 11, 1954) ; 

May “ iip : X ^954^r“The -Scwiet-Uhi^resj^nd^^ 
diplomatic message on POWs stating: ••‘" •.v; 

"The assertions in the note of the United ; States Government 
that American war prisoners, participants in military action 
,:.-.^in.X 0 rea, have been transferred to the Soviet Union and are 
at the present time maintained under Soviet guard are 
without any Mind of basis and are clearly invented, as there 
are not and have not been any such persons in the Soviet 
; : Unions .-v ■; 

' (Source: Mew tork Times article, Itey ^ 

May 17., 19 54 —The Department of the Army , G-2 , in a memorandum 

■; yVv : for the 'rec ordV^tates i v;;/ - . /■ ; - 

"This letter complies ^ w^ the request by Senator Potter 
that he be provided with hew statistics approximately sir 
weeks subsequent to the heari^ in paragraph 

2.b. , is closed of those US personnel, identified through 
use3f.^^ bradcasts an^ 

names appeared on the return address of POW mail; who are 
considered to have been admittedly held by the Communists^ 

2n addition the Communists havV not declared these 
individuals as dead and no witnesses to their deaths have 
- ~ been uncovered. These revised statistics, when compared 

with _the official casualty figures based on the original UNC 
; , request -for accounting of . 944 (61 8’ A^ ) reveal only minor 
titierenc* in total numbers 

"General Powell of 6-i has discussed the subject of the two 
lists, the Adjutant General Casualty Roster and the G-2 
intelligence roster, with General Wieble and (Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Hugh Milton) Mr. Milton.' In the event 
the G-2 statistics are publicised in an attest to show that 
G-2 and the Adjutant General are not in agreement, it may 
place the Army in an unfavorable position temporarily from a 
public relations standpoint. G-2, G-l, and the Adjustant 
General have been working together on this matter, and it is 
believed that any misrepresentation of the G-2 statistics 
can be quickly refuted. It must be pointed out that the 
Returnee Section does not possess az^ inf ozmation which 
indicates any Army individual believed to have been in 
Communist custody, ie alive today." 

"It should be noted, however, that this office has on file 
seven reports which indicate that there still may be 
Americans inCcmunistcustody.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(Source: 17 May 1954 Army Memorandum) 





liay 25 f 1954 In a memorandum to Senator Potter from the 

Department of the Amy, "currently adjusted statistics of 
' American personnel which 62 believes to hhve been in 
^Comrru^^ time" are f oriraided to the Senate " / 

subcommittee. The memorandum provides the following new 
breakdown of the 1,012 personnel provided to the Committee 
on March 17, 1954 — ' v - ^ 

•personnel accounted for by tJS r^m^^ 

return to military control, and dishonorable discharge (21): 

Personnel accounted for by US administrative presumptive 
• / 'findings' of death:; — 393.:. ‘. 1; r 
Alleged 'diplomatic -prisoners : 18 (furnished by Air Force ) 

: total:, ; 1 , 012"; : ;- r ' \ 

The memo further states, "Even though a presumptive finding 
__bf jdeathi JuLadmin^ swus^^ 

the authority Of : the Kissing Persons Act, a basis exists for 
believing that 393 US personnel were at one time in the * 
hands of the opposing forces and are, therefore, maintained 
by this office as active cases until a more conclusive 
accounting can be db^ined.* : V. ■ ■ . 

July/ 1954; — The U. S. Air Force initiates '•Project American", a ; 
secret project of the 6004 Air intelligence Service Squadron 
and the 6002 Air Intelligence Service Group at Shiroi Air 
Base, Japan. The purpose of the project is "carrying out 
extensive research with regard to USAF personnel unaccounted 
_/ for after the Itorean conflict." The 1957 Historical Report 
. . ’ ' ot-the Sqtmdxbn J(then:;clasBified|i. otates:.. v ; •' ‘ : ~h 

"Through information collected from repatriated U.S. and 
U.R. prisoners of war, Japanese repatriates, foreign 
refugees, and numerous intelligence reports, a strong 
possibility emerged that a large number of the personnel 
listed as missing in action may still be alive and interned 
in Communist prison camps. The objective of this project is 
to investigate the identification of as many of these men as 
possible. This Objective is to be accomplished by the 
exploitation of all possible documentary and human sources." 
(Source: declassified Semi-Annual Historical Report, 6004 
Air Intelligence Service Squadron. #1) 

July 29, 1954 — The Senate Permanent Subcomaittee on 

Investigations sends a letter to Department of Defense 
asking for a breakdown of U.S. pirsonnel held in Iron- 
Curtain 

August 17, 1954 — The United Rations Command and the Communists 
agree at Penmunjom to an "Understanding* on the delivery and 
. retu^i of zemains • 

vV^v. ' ^ ; ‘ ■ , -V. 





(Source: UNCMAC Point Paper dated 4 January; 1988) 

August IB, 1954 — An Army memorandum, in anticipated response to 
t|j e senate^ ~ subcommittee 's~ July ^^29^i954~requestT states~that 
the Adjutant General of the Army has submitted a list of 526 
;; names ; The memo also lists 18 Army personnel who were held 
in Manchuria as prisoners of the Chinese and North Korean 
: Communists , and later repatriated • , 

The memo states : : 

"While there is reasbn to believe that these persons were, ' 
at one time, alive and in the hands of the ammist Forces 
in Korea , there is nb positive evidence that any of them are 
alive as of this date. 

•Of the reports received to date on material provided by 
repatriated Japanese prisoners of war, there have been nine 

personnel ; however ,. in no ease was a name remembered nor any 
other information furnished which Could be considered 
. positive for identification purposes..." 

biSMtibh^cbh'cetnihg u “AiBerie^ 

taken into China after having been captured in the Korean 
conflict has been received f roan intelligence sources other 
■ than the Military . • v ■ ‘ " 

September, 1954 — The United Nations taiitefy Armistice 
j. Commission and the Communists conclude negotiations 
“ regarding the recovery of deceased servicemen who were ; 
interim under the control of the opposing 

forces* The Communists turn over approximately 4 , 023 United 
Nations deceased personnel , including 1,869 alleged remains 
of U.S. servicemen. The exchange takes place at the 
Demilitarised Zone. The U.S. later states that not all of 
the remains of U.S. servicemen actually interred in the 
North were turned over. 

(Source: 16 January 1956 Army Memorandum, 16 November 1954 
Assy letter, October 1987 Defense Department Memorandum) 

October 30, 1954 — The United Nations Comnnri and the Ceramists 
agree to terminate the August 17, 1954 "Understanding" on 
the return of remains, but to keep in effect Paragraph 20 of 
the Understanding, idiich provides that any remains 
discovered subsequent to the termination of the agreement 
would he returned through the Military Armistice Commission 
(MAC) Secretaries. North Korea interprets this to mtsn that 
"the MAC is not cosqpetent or obligated to deal with 
searching for remains, but that any remains fljjggytrffdJpy 
chance will be returned through the MAC secretaries in 
accordance with Paragraph 20 of the Understanding. * 
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(Sources 4 January 1988 UNCHAC Point Paper) 

~Noveaberjl$:,-1954~--~^ 

• informed by the Department of the Amy that the remains 

turned over by the Communists in Se^enber 'have been 
evacuated to our scientifically equipped laboratories at 
Camp Kofcura , Kyushu, Japan, for examinations by professional 
anthropologists and identification specialists* . .this task 
may be time-con^ ! :"t" ; 

January 12, 1955 -- John Hoble, an American, is released from a 
Soviet prison camp after getting word to the United States 
of his existence, via a postcard to Switzerland sent by an 
inmate . He reports that while he was in prison at Putma, 
Zrkatakr and faichety he is told by various German prisoners 
about American officers, and enlisted men, who were captured 
in Koreai who were then in the Soviet prison system. 
„,X(Source: declassi^ 

Noble also reports being told by a Geman Yugoslav living in 
the Soviet Thdon thait he had seen 8 American fliers who had 
been shot down over the Baltic Sea and "picked up by a 
-Soviet Co*st-<&ardvvessei^ 

German Yugoslav that the plane was shot down in 1950, which 
correlates the information to the April 8, 1950 shootdown. 
(13 January 1955 declassified Berlin communication 421 ) 

The State Department reports that,; according- to the source, 
"the fliers stated that they feared being lost or hidden in 
USSR because the Soviet authorities had reported that they 
had been ^ . i they were 

on their way to the north or had just arrived in Vorkuta as 
of June 30, 1954 V 

(Source: State Department Berlin Communication 12 January 
1955 declassified.) : >'>; 

The State Department reports information from a German POW 
who had been i^risoned in the Soviet Union that 9 American 
fliers from Korea were at Kirov, in the Soviet Union. 
(Source: declassifed State Dept. Berlin ccmmunication 420 12 
January 1955, Mo* 4-32) 

Nay 31, 1955 — fifteen mothers of U.S. POW/KIAs return their 
son's medals to President Eisenhower stating, "Our sons 
want your loyalty, not your medals.? 

June 8, 1955 \ The Chief of Special Operations, Office of the 

Secretary of Defense, prepared a memorandum concerning the 
"recovery of unrepatriated prisoners of war . ^ . 

• The memorandum concludes: •;••• 
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•We have been liable, under easting national policy 
considerations, to bring about an accounting by the Connies 
o n the original 944 list. With regard to the^!poiitical_ _ 

r ^ flSAF pers^e^ diplomatic 

and political pressure must be: credited with effecting 
partial release , but only in the context of an emerging 
Chinese Com muni st strategy of making a play for world public 
Opinion to gain ^Uttcal objectives yis-e-vis the W.S.v 

"Various alternate courses of action have been developed by 
the military. They have never been ia^lemented becauseof a 
Presidential decision , publicly announced, that •all 
peaceful means*? must be exhausted before any other course 
would be considered Host often mentioned alternate courses 
have been in the general field of sea and air blockade of 
the China Coast or U.S. supported retaliatory measures by 
the Chinese nationalists against the mainland; Current 

__ ^^t^Chief *L©f ;.i$taf f L; reco«mendatipn*;~(wfa£ch~couW^ 

characterised as •stand-by" alternatives) are on file in JCS 
and Seci^f offices^ ' 

(Source: 17 June 1955 declassified Defense Dept* memorandum) 

: Jwie .il* ..-.iStSi j^Ther Defense Ad^ 

War meets to discuss the June 8, 1955 memorandum from the 
Office Of Special Operations • (She results of r this meeting 
are not known. ) y;\ ■ , .v,:' 

(Source: 17 Jiuie 1955 declassified Defense Dept, memorandum) 

June 28, -1955 -- A O.S. Special Agent for Army Intelligence 441st 
Xc^ter intelligence Corps files a^ r^ "United 

' States Nationals Held As Prisoners of War in Chinas The - 
report lists six (6) accounts of observations of pons in 
various locations in China, to include An Tung, Shen Yang, a 
Peiping penitentiary, Bsi Hua Farm, Ts'ao T'an Farm> and a 
Tai Tuan Machine Factory in Shanhsi Province. 

(Source: declassifed Army Special Agent report.) 

June, 1955 -- The list of 526 unaccounted for POWs from the 
Korean Conflict is reduced by this date to 450 . (Source: 
i960 JCS Cable) 

July 25, 1955 — An 82 page report on PONs is issued by a ten- 
member committee of the Secretary of Defense. The panel 
consists of four generals and one admiral. The report is 
entitled, ^The Fight Continues After the Battle. " the 
report applies a survival ratio of 62 percent to 4,735 
American servicemen who have been declared "missing and 
presumed dead. " The report concludes that the Communists 
should be held •strictly accountable" for (then) 470 
. Americans still missibg." 

July, 1955 -- Three of the 21 "voluntary non-repatriates" are 
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. • ' returned . to U . S^ ecmtroX • ( Cowart, ‘ Griggs * and Beil) 

August iy 19 55 —■ The Department ^ 

Intelligence Service Squadron , responsible for Project 
American begun in July, 1954, prepares a report entitled 
"USAF Personnel Possibly Alive in Communist Bands * " The 
report begins, "This report, prepared by the Escape and 
Evasion Section 6004th is a summary of information collected 
on USAF personnel "missing in action" during the Korean 
hostilities- a She report *Usts 137 personnel who may be 

- alive in communist prisoncanpB.’The report states that > 

•it does not include 'possibly missing' personnel." 

{Sourcer Declassified August 1, 1955 report, including list 
of names and intelUgence information.) 

August 1-4, 1955 ~ The remainder of the 15 USAF Apolitical 
prisoners" are released. Shis includes, USAF serviceman 

„ „ . Steve Kiba-who-reports. to , Air „ Force Jtotelligence , jCIA, and.:: 

the State Department^ that he had seen other U.S. servicemen 
alive in captivity who had not been returned. (Kiba later 
reports that he "was ordered to forget what I had seen. .. and 
to never discuss this matter with anyone." (Source: 

August 17 i 1955 — President Dwight Eisenhower signs an Executive 
Order coasdtting all facilities of our Government to 
"establish contact with, support and obtain the release of 
all of our prisoners of war." (Source: 27 October 1956 - 

declassified memorandum signed by Deputy Secretary of 
Defense.) . ••• V v :v. 

November 26 , 1955 : The United Nations Command representative to 

the Military Armistice Commission passes a list to the 
Communists of unaccounted for UNC PONs. 

January 16, 1956 -- The Department of the Army in a notice to the 
next of kin of a U.S. PON states , * Available evidence 
indicates that many of the casualties which are carried on 
the records of the Department of Defense as missing in 
action ini south Korea were actually captured and transported 
to North Korea where they subsequently died? however, 
specific information is lacking as to the number, identity 
or circumstances surrounding their disappearance." (Source: 
16 January 1956 Army Board of Officers Memorandum on Sf c 
Lewis W T Soules.) 

February 25, 1956 ^ during a Idlitaxy ArmisUce 

Commission meeting at pieman jam, Korea, gives an accounting 
of some of the individuals on the UNC lists which had been 
passed on November 26, 1955. According to the United 
Nations Command, "final revisions result in a United Nations 
Command list of 2,233 unaccounted for PONs." \ 

::v y y^ : y yy-32; 



28, 1956 ~ General Ktrk Cliiki former commander in chief 
of the United Rations Command In Korea , states to the New 

} tlat tlu^ tJwiaand Pnltad M«t{ant 

captured in Koraa,ineludingl,000 tamricans.arebeingheld 
m hostages by_ the Communists . Those prisoners will be used 
to bargain with us at some future time —• perhaps to oat a 
•oat for RedChina in the United .nation.. P " 9et a 
(Source: New York Iim*s,April 28, 1956) 

. *■7 29, 1956 ~ Ibe Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Special Operations) sends a memorandum to the Service 
Secretaries stating, *...it has beeone apparent that only in 
those instances where solid evidence of the identity tad 
location of u.s. personnel is displayed, can the Communists 
be made to negotiate on a practical baaia...ln orderto 
st rengthe n the hand of the State Department representatives 
■' « Geneva as well at our military representative* at 

Panmunjom, it. is requested that an. attempt- be- Bade by your 
Department to consolidate any and all infosaation now on 
hand and to prepare an intelligence estinate in each of the 
eases representing missing personnel frcn your services.* 

The consolidated estimates are requested by July 1 , 1956 . 
(Source: 29. hay. 1956 Defense Department-memorandum) — -r ••• 

June 20, 1956 ~ S&ttrpspaitn^ ' 

the B-29 downed over the Sea of Japan on June 13, 1952 had 
been .observed in October, 1953 in a Soviet hospital north of 
Itagadan near the crossing of the Kolyia River between Eigen 
and Debin at a place called Narienburg. * The crev nenber 
reportedly had stated that he had .been convicted Wrongfully 
v under -Itenr 6 of Article 58 of the Soviet Penal Code” - 

Secretary of State Dulles sends a cable to tl.S; Enbasssies 
in Moscow and Tokyo concerning whether it was "desirable at 
this tine to question the Soviet Governnent specifically - 
wxth reference to the detention of American fliers whose . 
presence has been reported by repatriates from Soviet prison 
C&npS.” ■ w. .. 

Dull at fu rther states, •Thsrs have been reports Mentioned in 
the coomnnications under reference, from American, Japanese, 
other sources indicating specifically the detenUon of 
American aviation personnel since 1949 and the possibility 
thatanong then are included air crev members of such lost 
• ; or destroyed aircraft." 

Dttlles rec o s pandi an kide^HeBbire be presented to the 
■; ' Soviet* stating i 

•The United States Governnent has for sane tine received , 
from persons of ^ioas nationalities freed fron Soviet 
Governnent imprisonment during the last several years , 
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reports that they have conversed with, seen or heard raports 

■■■" BS;5g jsk 'S 

how become so peraietaht and detailed# and so ^eqioie « 

♦Hut it reouests theSoviet Government, to inf onnthe 

in detail concerning each taencen 

military person who has been detained., 

loss ~ ihe Departnent of the *tny mpohds to th$ S»y 
|i , one nmora n d uBand sncloaea 'Data Shoots' on 188 B.S. 

? 9 * ««<"?•• It la stated that the 

dfS £^^are 1 naintainedfay the Adjutant General and that 
StSaSS^oSo^ Soroin is based of 
fennel returned to nllitary control, eneny and 
mblications. enemy radio broadcasts, cosmand 
_ dcsM^c noOTJttBlica^o"* Tlhenameiof 188 perao pn el a re : 

w S5^i^»«r(Sotttco* 2 July 1956 Miaorandmi' ' 
containing listing of 188 Army nano*.) 



compelled to believe that the Soviet Government has 
■ had and continue to have under detention the . following: . 

■ ,' i one or more members of the crew of_a Xtoited States Hapr 
Privateer-type aircraft which came down in the Baltic Sea 

£TSy.3V .» 

Station places in the Par Eastern area of the Soviet 
. Onion. 

2 . one of nor. member. of ^ 

Force B-29 which cane down on dune 13> S»S2. to o«ic«r, 

As*^. , g. t nirgsgb£ ,l«3“s : 

serttt hLpitil until of 1 a 9 .iMM.rcb. eio**in 9 0 i tb« 

£§&&! ss&ss Is^v^H’ssS" 111 

donvict!* under Item « of Article 58 of the Soviet Fenal 
• : : code-* • .v . • • 

States military poroaa®** 

August 21# 1956 

,v ,• ?- ;V- : . 34 


;±L[ state Department dispatch from Vienna , 
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:-?**-*• l^osMtibn from .a returned Austrian ■ 

^ liSSES 1 ?? “5 *°» named It. Racek, 

ae was captured." .„•: Th« Austrian source rmortie>h> 4 > tv 
R acak was held with bin ia-Sisdn #2, I^tS^ *Sd t Lt ’ 

In Vienna reports , Source did appear sincere in m* n«<fJ 

, $£* 0 , -* “ ~ h S- a "‘" 

(Source: state Department declassified cable 21 Jug. 56) 

October 13, 1956 •- W.C. Daniel, Rational Coesnander of The 
Anerican Legion, sends a telegram to President Dwight 
Eisenhower, expressing concern about U.s, paws. * 

f i **? hW * r «•***?• The American 
“?i°“ stating, that “all Bmeriean servicemen known to be 
... Communists in Koreawerereleasedbv 

September 6, 1953 (the last day of Operation Big switch 0“ 

"There remained 15DSATpersohnelwho had been illegally 
retained in Camunist China, in violation of the Korean 7 

?^Krf?j*H^*? l ^ nt ' tli r ott ® ll i nvolci,| 9 tll ®9 ood offiee*of^ 
« “* *•»* assistance of friendly countries, 

we eecored the return of these men to their homes in 1S55.* 

“Still of concern to the United States government is a group 
®f * ever *l hundr^ aissing military personnel feared dead of 
^ose exaet fete wehavereason to believetheCammunists 
- . shoul d have knowledge, We hard- never ceased to press the 

; aiUtary 4,1(1 dipi»«tic p S^“s ( 

tor an accounting of these wen • ” 

(Sources 19 October 1956 Shite House C ommun ications Center 
copy of messege froaEisenhewer to Daniel) 

Octob ?f ~ 52 ,rty 6 T C ^ °* !>•*««• ReubenRobertson 

•.■•aorandua to the Service Secretaries seguesting 
that you initiate a prograa to screen exhaustively all 
files and records on each case in order to provide as 
completely as possible the identifying data about each 

aocount of the circumstances eurroundin, 
rt. ! °F ^“Pfarance, and any evidence which will 

demonstrate when and where the individual was in the hands 
of the C nm m un lsts.* Robertson requests that an initial 
report be prepared no latex than 1 December 1956 and 
9uarterly_ thereafter until further notice. 

(Souces 27 October 1956 declassified maserandua. ) 


November 27, 1956 ~ On behalf of the Department of the Armv, 

i!I i f! an 5, 8, f5?5* rjr of **“ *aqr Hugh Hilton responds to the 
October 27 , 1956 memorandum from the Deputy Secretary of 


35 
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Defense. !dlton vritM, *a progtain hasbeeninltiatetf to 
screen all files and records and to doeunent ell information 
available concerning each of t he aen belley ed to , have been 
captured in Korea and for^whon no satisfactory accounting 
has currently been obtained.’ Kilton encloses three 
stannaries concerning Corporal Richard 6. Desautels, Private 
First Class Archie Walker, and Private Frank Worley, and 
states ‘further reports will be forwarded quarterly 
Thereafter. \ 7 vK.':vr : ;; 
(Source: 27 HoveBber 1956 ha* ■aeorandtni) 

January 22, 1957 — Rear Mairal Ira luan at Panaunjon states to 
wire services, *1 an sure son of these prisoners are still 
alive. Today's Meting (with the COnBunists): was called in 
the hope we will obtain further inf oreation on these 
unaccounted for prisoners we believe are alive. Alio, the 
neeting would give sane ceafort to the f aniline." 

’PieUiir : " . t 

House, Foreign Affairs Conaittee holds a hearing on Aanrican 
. prisoners of war. v Y;-. : ;VY. ' , • YY.Y YY:Y ,Y, y: 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense .(Manpower, . 
Personnel, and Reserve) , Stephen S. Jackson, states: 

•Shortly after the official exchange of POMs had been ~ 
completed in. September of 1953 officials of the U . H . Command 
handed the Communist side a ’■ list of 3# 404 names of missing 
V . N . Command personnel , including the names of . 944 United _ 
States servicemen of: whop we had reason to believe the^ . , 
Communists should have somr knowledge* . .Our belief that the 
Communists should have knowledge of the individuals was • 
based upon several sources of information:*: 

"First, interviews with repatriated personnel who stated 
that had seen certain named individuals who had hot been 
repatriated, who had not otherwise been accounted for, and 
who had been alive and in Cosnnnist hands? secondly, . 
Communist radio broadcasts giving the names of certain U.N. 
Command personnel and admitting that they were under 
Communist control? thirdly, propaganda pictures^in our 
possession which had been taken by the Communists and 

circulated for propaganda purposes showing American military 

personnel on forced marches taking part in parades in 
Comoaunist-held cities, undoubtedly against their will? 
fourthly, mail which had been written by POWs to their v 
friends and relatives ih the United States attesting to teh 
fact that they were in a POR statu*? fifthly,, airscrews who 
had seen our airmen parachute from disabled aireriaft and, 
after safe landings , surrounded enemy forces or civilians . 
in addition, other intelligence reporting supported our 
. ; : y V: contentions . * ; 
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The point i am trying to sake here is that there is 
conaiderable circumstantial evidence from Whicfrto draw the 
conclusion that these individuals were alive and under 

£jro “ several days to 
S ft ! x th ®? *“? b * aome *^*8^5 in action from 

CoBjmurii*t» .to fulfill . their commitments (under the Korean 
Ataistice Agreement) have been continuous , persistent, 
frusteating, end largely unrewarding. . .in addition to 

"W** J? accounting (by the ComBunists j through 
Armistice Commission, the graves registration 
FPf 1 * . M> , C nffnnfln d continued their investigations, 

wh^wi^t^y S^pricer continued the sifting of thousands of 
reports, interviews with returned POWs, and the 
interrogation of friendly sources of Korean and other 
^ ^ti^liU^ 7 att«a^^g^ ; : piece~tpget^ 

information which would throw light on the fate of the 
. missing* 

United States 

August, 1954. This reduction came 

WdLSl^i "f ^ Fenced conclusive 
evidence of death for 418 of the original list." 

(Note: The Committee subseguently releases the names of 450 
£or ;^? ri ^ a S prisoners of war, and by resolution 

make the return of the four hundred and f if American 

prisoners of war still imprisoned by Communist forces the 
foremost objective of the foreign policy of the United 
States.* H.Con.Res.140 introduced in Hatch, 1957) 

Octob ®f : i? r The American Consulate in Strasbourg, Prance 

f*f$ iv ** information from a Polish National who had been 
Prisoner in the Russian concentration camp of 
tolun, in the province of Tabatah. The source reports 
^ **l tf «Uh three American soldiers who had been 
^Korean War . (Source: State Department 
Classified cehle dated 21 October 1957) 

Febru 5*y |8 # 19S8 — The Director of Collection and Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the Air Force, 
Colonel Barry J. Kieling, sends a memorandum to the 
CemMnfox in Chief of Pacific Air Forces, Attr Director of 
^^•ilisomce, entitled "Collection Requirements Pertaining 
to American Prisoners Held in Comnist Countries;" 

Kielingr forwards "dossiers of 187 missing USAP personnel f dr 
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retention 

Kieling requests CIKCPAF to prepare, on a one-t im e ba sis, a 
status report on Project American and to continue to 
maintain and update this program consistent with USAF 
objectives in recovering personnel. ' 

July 1 - December 31 r 1958 — The D*S. Air Porce, 6004 Air 

Intelligence Service Squadron in Japan formulates plan to 
"expand theatre collection efforts" on Project American. 
Discussions are held with It. Colonel Showalter, J-2, USFJ> 
The Squadron reports, 'it is hoped that these plans may be 
•. implemented in the near future." 


July 1 9 1958 The Ihiited Nations Command passes the list of 
unaccounted..^ for ~PCWs Jfcthe^ommuhist^side^^ 

; . ' ' asking for an accounting . , v 

July 9, 1958 rr In a letter to Senator Knowland from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense , ; it is stated: 

•At the present tie, ^ere are approximately 450 American 
military personnel on idiom the Department of Defense has 
information which indicates that they were at one time in 
the hands of the Communists and for vhom ve have not 
■ received a satisfactory accounting . ;• 

January; 29 , 1959 -- The United Nations Connand to tie Military 
• Armistice Commission at Panmunjom inquires to the Communist 
side on the list of unaccounted for DNC POWs . . 7 

April 28 , 1959 — North Korean Major General Chu Chang Joon 
states, "We did our duty of counting your prisoners 
satisfactorily. The issue is all settled as far as our part 
is concerned.* ■> 

April 29, 1959 -- President Dwight Eisenhower, at a press 

conference, states in response to a question on the number 
of POWs unaccounted for and efforts to recover them, "Bow, I 
recall from memory that there were a great number of people 
that Ve couldn't account for, and we have had long, serious 
and even continuing discussions with the Chinese Communists, 
trying to make them disclose where our prisoners were 
held. . .We have gotten back a few and there are still some 
left there ^ .but details we would have to lpok up for 

you, and you could gat them from Hr. Bagerty (White Bouse 
Press Sedrtifi^, .WiiM / 1? w iJM 

; Bagerty later states , ”1 think I can add... the chances are 
they are not alive, but there may be some. We just don't 

: v : s . V-., . V IB 
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knew. It is bmcaiiae of those who nay survive that we cannot 
give up any hope.* . moi: 


(Sources Public Papers of the President, Ho. 89 p. 

October, 1959 — In an interview with Pulitzer Prise Newhouse 
Newspaper reporter W Mowery, the former chief of 
v .intelligence (G-2) ot. the. Far Best Command under General 
Douglas MacAuthur, states, *1 suggest that the assumption of 

Pwu^tion of death (on unaccounted for poh/hixs) in this 

instance is a unilateral act by our own (Pentagon) 
^*tati#acia«v:. ' -n»- tefense Department , ad^^ 
has eliminated them from an accounting. Why not Presume 
. them alive?" 

June 24 r 1960 --The United nations Command representative to the 
teai ? tjL ®e Commission passes the list of unaccounted 

• • --'for T? ■ 7^77 

July 28, I960 -- The Joint Chiefs of Staff reduces the list of 
450 unaccounted for POWs from the Korean War (earlier 
reduced from 944 ) to 391 "largely through the efforts of 

— ’ rrr 

agencies, working with little w 

assistance form the North Koreans or Chinese Conmuxiiists . * 

Th f 5 ^ 2 *®? thftt "definite evidence of death has been 
?* 4 ^rr***d (in reducing the number) through the continuing 
efforts of the military services to establish the facts in - 
each individual case. v 

in a public release by the Department of the Defense, it is 
stated? . • / • ~ •/ 

"Although the possibility cannot be completely foreclosed 
that some few of them (the 391) might still be alive, there 
are no reliable facts to support such a conclusion* * 

(Source i Joint Chiefs of Staff eable dated 28 July 1960) 

1961 -- A Chinese defector, Mu Shu- jen claims to have seen 70-80 
Americans at a machine tools factory in Tsingtao, 

(Shantung province) • Be claims that a factory official told 
him they ware American PONs* (Source: testimony before the 
House Committee on Internal Security.) 

jahua^ ,16, 1961 — The Department of the Air Force Manual Ho. 
200-25, in an Official Use Only document, provides data 
information /on each of the 187 Air Force officers and 
airmen still missing in action as a result of the Korean 
conflict, It is provided for use by intelligence personnel 
Of the United States , and its allies - in ■ . acquiring additional 
, information regarding their fate* " , 

l y- v 39 ; 



October 11, 1961 — President John F . Kennedy, in reeponee to a 
^buesttoh about the pronpect of talks ^ 

Communists , states, "Be have been meeting periodically for 

- : th«~iast'“tliw~6jf'fonr'“3fea*s7^*or^a:p»riOd-at-GMeya-and'--~“- : 

most recently at Warsaw, in which we talked about the 
exchange of prisoners , or rather the releaseof 
: prisoners. 

December 2,1961-- The Saturday Bvening Post Hagaiine j reports 

that the prisoners referred to by President Kennedy on 
October 11th are 'presumably the teerican servicemen who 
were captured by the Chinese ConBunists during the Korean 
Bar and for whon the CeaBonists have never Bade any adequate 
accounting i Although the State Department takes the _ 
attitude that the aajority of these Ben are presuned dead, 
while ‘some few of then Bight still be aliye*, it is ■ 
-ap pa r ent thatsbme of them at least are stillconsldered a 
^ t^for he wtlati e mV iBnd tha t t he ' Chinese Coonunists ' 

; T- : regard then as pawhs"in the "gaa>e'bf power politics .• .Jf w® 
surrender on (the question of recognizing) Formosa, it is 
implied, the Comiunists bight talk about prisoners . Of 
course, these aen Bay be dead but, unless many have been 
shot, it is hard to believe that all of then — young aen in 
the prijne : of Ufe'~''hav«’suc^^ - ~ 

January 16 , 1962 — The United Hattons Contend representative to 
the Military Armistice Commission passes the* list of 
unaccounted for TOC POHs to the Communist side at Panaunjon, 

■ Korea. V a. < 77 .7 7 : ’ ; 7/77 .77 ' 7777-7 v :.7 ; '7’>: . 

Pebruary 5, 1962-— A Miami Hews article refers to POT 

information from a Russian MVD intelligence officer who 
defected to the West in Tokyo in 1954. The agent is 
reported to have stated the officials in the Soviet Embassy 
in Tokyo had reported to hia that O.S. POHs from Korea had 
been taken to Russia. (Hote: The defector, 
was interviewed by Colonel Philip Corso in the mid-1950s) 

June 4, 1962 — D.S. Senator Thomas J. Dodd is itto^byletter 
from the Department of State that they have a classified 
list of Dnited States cittrena imprisoned i« Comunist 

countries.* The State Department writes that ’this is a 

natter of considerable sensitivity. * 

February 23, 1963 ~ The united Hattons Command representative to 
the Military Armistice Comission passes the list of 
unac count ed-for TOC PWs to the CoaBunist side at Pannunjon, 

Korea. ■>' 7' ’77-7 77- 7 : ' 7" 7;' 77. : 7<7: ' '77:7" : '7 

Auoust 11, 1964 — The list of unaccounted for TOC POHs is again 
■ passed to the Communist side at Pannunjom. 
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June 4, 3.965—? The list is again referred to during a MA C 
meeting with the Communist side. 

October IT,~ ~i9 6 ^ again referred to "during a MAC ‘ 

: meeting with the Communist side. 

1967 — Chinese defector, Wu Shu-jen, claims to have seen 
Americans again at a factory in Qingdao/ China. 

November 7 r 1967 — She list of unaccounted for UNC PONs is again 
referred !to during a MAC meeting with the Communist side at . 
Panmunjoii Korea. y 

January 23/ 1968 — The U.S. Navy reconnaissance ship Pueblo is 
captured by the north Koreans off the North Korean East 
Coast with a crew of 73 persons on board. Negotiations lead 
to the subsequent release of the crew. 

AuguSt/~1968 -»'ANdrth“Xbreahdifert6r^ 

American PONs on the outskirts of P f yongyang, and is 
reportedly told that there were 10 American pilots at this 
location that had been sent to North Korea during the 

y Vietnam Con fl ict. 'v- v,- • . yy •» ' ■ 

The defector is debriefed by U.S. and South Korean sources 
in 1980 in Seoul. 

(In March, 1992, the Department of Defense refuses to honor 
a Select Committee request for access to the source, without 
conpromising This identity . Source: 9 March 1992 meeting 
: between ChucJc Nells of Defense, Staff Director Frances J 

J- Ewenig, and Deputy Staff Director Diflb Carluccio, subsequent - 
March 1992 Defense Department letter to Senator Kerry /Smith) 

May 26 , 1969 r~ The United Nations Command Senior Member sends a 
letter to his Communist counterpart requesting information 
on unaccounted for UNC PONs. 

April 10, 1970 — The United Nations Command Senior Member sends 
a letter to his Communist counterpart requesting information 
on unaccounted for UNC PONs. 

April 16, 1971 — Another letter is sent to the Communist side by 
the UNC requesting an accounting. 

May 5, 1971 — > The Communist side at Panmunjcm responds to the 16 
April UNC request stating that they had "repatriated all 
prisoners to the UNC side* and that the United Nations 
Command "must return* North Korean PONs. . 

April 25, 1972 — The United Nations Command sends a letter to 

V the Communist side requesting information concerning 

y v ; ;;V' : '/y ;• y - ■:? y- - ; ^.y V- ; v y y : y' " • i y • y , ■ ’ : ; y 41 
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uziaceomted for tJRC 

rHay “26—1972: siderrmspondsrstati^ 

must return all North Korean POWs and that all UNC prisoners 
■ . had been repatriated. 

February 1 , 1973 — At a Senate hearing by the Judiciary 

Committee , investigating internal security lavs , a former 
Soviet prisoner, Avraham Shifrin, testifies that he was in a 
concentration slave^labor camp near. Kazakhstan from 1953 to 
1963. Be states, "First, 1 must ask you to excuse my 
English, because 1 cannot speak like you. 1 learned ay 
English in concentration camps and ay first teachers were 
kidnapped American officers . v •/ 

Bay 31, 1973 -- The United Nations Command requests an accounting 

L: of POWs fr om the Communists at Pahmunjom. ; / £; 2., ■ 

June 18, 1973 — The Communist side at Panmun jom provides reply 
. similartoprevious years ./ 

Hay 17, 1974 : Accounting re^ hy iWC tide. •••’•; 2:2 2 

Bay 28, 1974 — The Communists provides reply similar to previous 
. years. .■//■ if '"v • 2'.: ; - 2. '/v 

1975 — A Romanian PON since 1945, George Risiou, escapes from 
the Soviet Union with. five others. He reports 900 American 
: POWs still held in asecret KGB prison- camp-. He states that 

; Soviet authorities had assigned Russian names to American , 
English, French, and other POWs there, for deniability. 
(Source: John Brown, 2 December 1990 Sunday Oregonian. ) 

While speaking with a staff member of a communist embassy 
based in Algiers, Reverend Paul Linstrcm of Illinois reports 
being told that nine U.S. crewmen from a plane shot down in 
the Sea of Japan in 1953 were seen in August, 1973 in a 
Soviet slave-labor caqp at Gandala. (Source: Los Angeles 
Times, July 8, 1990) 

According to a 3/8/92 Associated Press account filed in 
Seoul, U.S. officials from Seoul and Washington meet in 1975 
in Hawaii to plan a possible prisoner release through North 
Korea of Vietnam Conflict U.S. POWs. The Associated Press 
cites "a reliable source who attended the talks." 

June 19, 1975 — The UNC requests an accounting at Panmunjoa. 

June 28 , 1975 The Ojaaoi&tttxmvlytinLltxto that of previous 

‘ years. 2. ;2v22 : 'V 

■ ;■ V 222 2 22 : • 2 ; vV.2 ■■ ; .2 • : 2V ; 42 
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Hovaaber 2, X975 — In rafermnce to the Baltic sm shootdown of a 
P-S. aircraft and subsequent reports that some of the crew 
were captured and held in Soviet prisonsv the n.s. 

that 8 of the 10 crewmen were prisoners in Soviet cams.* 

(Source! International Herald Tribune particle.) 

July 2, 1976 — the ONC requests an accounting at Parana jam. 

July 12, 1976 ^- irhe CoinmuaBts reply si^ to that of previous 
years.. , ^ 

August 17, 1977 — The UNC reiguests an accounting at Panaunjom 

August 22, 1977 — The Communists reply similar to that of 
. .previous -years'; ^ 

August 17, 1978 — The UNC requests an accounting at Panmun jom. 

jfiiguSt 24, 1978 1 The Communists repljr s to that of 

;;; previous years. . •«. • 

June 20, 1979 4- A Cable to the Secretary of state from the O.S. 
^..^•ETOSsy T l*uSeqtoI discusses ^e annual submission 

Cpacnu n lsts by the United Nations Comnand, Military Armistice 
Commission of the list of unaccounted for American pows . 

The cable states: 

•We are aware that UMC attempted in 1*71 to terminate annual 
submission of letters but was instructed by Defense to- 
continue with the ritual; Although there may be lingering 
’ bureaucratic reasons for perpetuating the submission of 
these letters, we think it is time to stop." 

August 20 , 197 9 — The United Nations Comnand sends a letter to 
the Communist side at Panmun jom requesting information on 
unaccounted for UNC PCWs. ^ 

August 29, 1979 — The Communist side refer to their previous 
letters. -T'-;../ 

October, 1979 — Romanian design engineer Serban Opriea claims to 
have seen in 1979 11 Caucasians working on « collective farm 
north of Pyongyang while in North Korea on a bus tour • He 
is told that they were "American prisoners , prisoners of war 
in North Korea." 

Rev . Paul Lind Stroa meets with a Soviet dissident who served 
time in Ca tid ala prison. Lindstrom states, "He told me that 
at Gandala he had spdken to two American men from the downed 
flight (over the Sea of Japan in 1953 ) as recently as 197$ . • ’ 
(Source: Zios Angeles Times, July 8, 1990) 

;■ • " V: ■■■' - • V: ' ’■/ ' 43 





inmict R logo — The TOC sends letter to Conmunist Bide 
^ wresting intension concerning unaccounted for OTC POWs . 

August 13, 1980 -- Conmunist aide refers to their previous 
; ^ letters • ■ v-'-'Vv 

eat^MiUr 19B1 — The TOC sends letter to Comnunist side , 
requesting ift*p«™tlcm cc^erni^g P0W6 * 

September n; 1981 : -- The ^ t6 

1082 — The UNC sends letter to C ommun ist side 
requesting inf ornatioh concerning unaccounted for UNC POWs. 

August 17, 1982 The Comnunist side refer to. tteir previous 
. letters. : :••••; •-:> ■' ‘ 

KovKnber , 1982 T -- In r«£er*ncB to the : 

Dumas, captured during the Korean Conflict# a OSG ■ettorandum 
to the Office of the Secretary of the Aniy states# we are 
S igreeMtt tWt every ef fort to keepthis natter out of 

. tha t you wish no additional information be provided to the 
v justice Departnent. Tour course of ; notion seens r , . 


Decenber 21, 1982 - The United Hation^ Connand senior Mentoer 
" rftfliiestB the c oBBcuni st side to conduct ft search of the ^ • ...... 

' S2Lmttjr«f:wc MW* »t roc ^. t ^^°^! i !? r s n* slb xhe 

TOC remains and passes a nap depicting the burial site, me 
: Comnunist side ignores' the -request* 

Dmas' brother a full hearing^ the Mtterr. Ms W«# 

Ati iQfti tie status of Roger Dunes is changed fro® 1 »a. to 

^ to^tS oSiof «“oeeKr WSO until 26 February!^. 

pwsuaptiTO fintogofdnatK dated 26 February 1954 is 
affiroed by tbe Adjutant Ganeral of the Departsant of the 
■ ; V 7 Any. . v; 

August 17, 1983 - The CMC Senior Htaber 

'side for intonation on unaccounted for 99 C PW«< fteW 
; ftlao aate 1 Se S SB*uniat aide for the return of TOCranain*. 

August 22, 1983 ~ The Comunist side siJ^ly »f«r to *heir 
previous letters . 
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August 17* 1984 --The UNC Senior Member requests the Communist 
side for inf conation on unaccounted for, UNC POWs. The unc 
also asks the COBwmal ist side for the return of tJNC remains.: 

August. 24, 1984 — The Communist side simply refer to their i 
previous letters. 

August 28, 1985 — The UNC Senior Member requests the Communist 
side for infoxnation on unaccounted for UNC POWs. The UNC 
also esks the Canonist side for the return of UNC remains. 

August 31, 1985 The Washington Post does a report on the 

March, 1954 Bong Kong report filed by Colonel Simpson on the 
refugee vho claimed to have seen several hundred US POWs 
being transferred to Russian trains in late 1951 and 1952. 
The Pentagon informs the Post that "they Suspect, but are 
not certain, that they were French troops being repatriated 
after the French negotiated an end to the Indochina war in 

The Pentagon fails to mention that the sightings actually 
took place in late 1951 before the end of the French 
Indochina war and the return of French POWs . • ^ : 

October 20, 1965 — The North Xcurean Foreign Minister tells Mr . 
Frank Kerr of the U.S. Chosin Few veterans organization in 
New York that. North Korea will cooperate in returning 
military remains if the United States formally requests a 
search for and recovery of U.Sv war dead. (Source 4 January 
• .,1988 T3MC Point Paper) v 

October, 19»85 -- A North Korean staff officer comments informally 
at Panmunjom to the UNC side that North Korea "might start 
looking for remains if asked to do so." 

November 23, 1985 -r The United Nations Command follows up asking 
the North Koreans to search for and repatriate UNC remains. 

Januhry/February, 1986 — The following positions are outlined by 
the UNC and Coemunist side during discussions at Penman jam 
on searching for and repatriating mains. 

"UNC positions The sub ject of military remains is a 
humanitarian issue. Basins should be returned through the 
Military Armistice Cosmission 

"North Korea positions The Armistice does not cbvsr search 
and exhumation. It is recownded that the U.S. and North 
Korea have bilateral negotiations on this issue. 

(Source: 4 January, 1988 UNC Point Paper.) 
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February 11, 1986 ^The'lteitaa »tion« Command bands letters to 
the 16 United Nations > Command Member nations requesting all 

~~~T7i ^«j^iibl e*TBfbgiat , loh~on~.the~gtattt0rof^HlA , -a:—--~r--r"'^~7~ 

February 14, 1986 — the TOC sends letter to Coimunist side 

stating that the military toistice Cemmission should handle 
the remains issue, and that the renarns issue involyes all 
XJH/ROK forces,- not Just -the -0;S. 

March 4, 1986 -- Worth Korea responds at Panmunjom stating that 
military reaains will be returned when recovered, but the 
Armistice Agreement does not require search and erhuaation 
;-tf; ; *«nninlsVv; 

J une , 1986 -- She Pentagon states in writing that ’there is. 
h possibility that the soldiers (referred to in Colonel 

repatriated after the Indochina War. Again # the .pentagon 

fails to nentioh that the^^s 
repatriation of French prisoners. 

Junes 1986 — Colonel Henry X*and of the Office of the Secretary 
: of befiSit ^ 

Conflict POff/KXAs, "the bottom line is that until the North 
Koreans get to a position and they want to release prisoners 
and the remains that are there. ^They will do it when 
.. they feel it : is to their advantage . 

This Department of Defense in its POW/MIA FactBook states,- 
."At every opportunity# .the UbS. Gwrnsrat continues to ... 
press for the fullest possible accounting of Americans still 
unaccounted for as a result of the Korean War. “ ; 

August, 1986 — The United Nations Command representative to the 
Military Armistice Commission passes to the North Koreans' 
information pertaining to the location of TJNCreMiAS^^TOe 
materials pinpoint burial sites associated with 13 former ; 

POW camps and a *0W hospital^ seven former TOC 
the North # and listed 291 crash sites from which UNC airmen 
•. had not been recovered. 

September 11# 1986 — North Korea responds stating/the w 

information :had been passed to the •appropriate agencies. 


December 11# 1986 


■’«* The United Nations Command beets with . 
npn .«.v. u n of the Chosin Tmt #nd 

b rief a then on the United nation* Cc—and position on 
.■ remains negotiations . : • 

December 18, 1986 — The 8WC aend* following up letter to. Worth 
Korean tide asking if they have had any success in 
discovering rcnalnt , 
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December 29 , 1986 — North Korean side responds stating the 
' inf orma tion had be en passed to "relevant orga ns.* . 

19 87 — The U . S ; Government receives information that a high 
ranking North Korean: diplomat is reported to have told a • 
visiting Westerner in North Korea that, his country was 
holding up to 2,500 sets of remains of U.S. servicemen*. 

July 30, 1987 — The United Nations Command representative to the 
Military Armistice Commission makes the following points to 
the North Korean side: 

1 • North Korea has an obligation to return UNC remains which 
North Korean officials have told US veterans that they have 
, discovered. ■ , . „ ■ v 

2 . ^The remarks made by North Korean staff officer^ (October , 

_ 7 __ - 3-905 toTbel 

xnay have already discovered UNC remains. 

3. The question of remains is not only an Armistice issue 

• tout also a humanitarian issue. The MAC is the^ appropriate 

r ., 7 ^ 

4 . The UNC is prepared to negotiate a subsequent agreement 
similar to the one of 1954 (17 August ) to eliminate any 
technical; problem involving the question of seaching for and 
discovery of remains. 

accompanied by the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
representative, to assist North Korea in locating UNC 
■ ■ remains . -■ 


6 . North Korea must return the UNC remains through the MAC . 

North Korea states in response that the search for and 
recovery of remains is not an Armistice issue. 

Following the MAC meeting, the UNC Senior Member holds a 
press conference and states that North Korea is using the 
remains issue ■ in . an attempt • to force bilateral negotiations ■ . 
tilth nations that currently do not recognize North Korea. 

October, 19 87 —A factsheet on "Americans Unaccounted for in the 
Korean War* is released by the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, international Security Affairs . The 
factsheet begins, "The U.S . Government has ongoing efforts 
to achieve the fullest possible accounting of Americans 
’ missing and unaccounted for while serving their country. " 

The factsheet concludes , "•••the lack of responsiveness thus 




far by the KPA (NorthKorea)on this issuevillnot blunt 
the determination of the U.S. Government to achieve the 

: fullest- possible aceouhtihg-of Americans missing and 

unaccounted for aa a result of the* Korean: War;* " , ■ 

November 14 ,19B7 ~ The‘ ; :®ai^'tatibn* C o smBiwd in a latter to ■ 
the north Korean aide, requests that they return UNC remains 
whichHorthKoreaalreadyhasi^^ andthat 

the KhC will be the appropriate agency to handle the issue. 

November 21, 1987 — the North Korean side responds again stating 
that the issue of KM»to 1 iar remains is "outside the purview 

. : of the Mil i tary Aralsttce Cooai»«ion a * 

Januar y, 1988 — North Korea advises the United Nations Command 
that they would be interWsted in nesting to diseuss^the 
return of UNC remains. Just before the meeting to discuss 
returning reBains;“South"Korea aeeuses -the- North- of 
complicity iKe 'KM. November, 1987 bombing. Outraged by 
the adverse publicity generated by South Korea, North Korean 
wit hdraw s from its proposed arrangeme n ts for the return of 
two sets Of reaatos WWeh they identify ^ name and serial 

“number. ’"*/(S©urcei“Hsrch^"l989"ietter r 'to~Senete~from"\*"-- 
Assistant Secretary of Defense.) 

/August' 7>'' 1989: — «he;iitf^ 

response to a freedom Of Information request, that it holds 
no records on those missing or captured during the Korean 

/ ;, conflict".' ‘ / . : /; ; /.V':/ 

October 23, 1989 — She Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs informs a D.S. Senator that an 18 month 
inquiry and review of documents, employing researchers from 
the National Archives, the U.S. Ansy Center for Military 
History..., had concluded that allegations that the U.S. 
Government abandoned PONs in World war II and Korea ewe 
'unfounded.* The letter further states,. ^ 'This 
investigation failed to discover ^evidence that J^eriean 
militar y pere onne l are being detained inthe Soviet Union, 
China, North Korea, or any third country. This was not a 
preconceived conclusion, h«t we are not surprised. The 
United States has always placed a high ,, , d . 

accounting for all its Ndlitary personnel » living and dead. 

November 9, 1989 — The Chief of the PON/lOA Office aV the 

Defense Intelligence Agency, Colonel Joseph A. Schlatter, 
responds to a letter /from a nest Of kin of a missing 
servicemen from the Korean Conflict. He states! 

' 'There is no evidence to suggest that any U.S. 

Were not released f»captiyi^ to tom, *he3B9 taown 

to be held to North Korea* is a misleading statement that. 




unfortunately to* gained public acceptance ...There is no 
evidence toat 389 (or any other number ) Americans were held 
in captivity and not released at, the end of hostilities. - 

(Sources 9 -Hoveaber "1989' letter "*i^'ed' ^rrcol7“Sehlattefy 

December, 1989 — The Department of Defense, in a written 

stat ement, «ay8, ^A» . far es we ean tell, no American POHs 

ffj® S' °“t of north Korea and 

into the USSR or China/ And not ever accounted for. We 

don't know if the Connuniste continued to hold any Americans 
af ter the armi*tice_ was signed, because we have never been 
fully satisfied vith their accounting for our miesing 
men... At present, me have no evidence that there are 

^ iea 2v K, Sf^ r ? 1 .S! t eon£liet b «*a9 held against their . 
itfiil. • * The United States; Government has never "written off* 
any American service members in Korea, or anywhere else.- 

May 28* 1990 >*> Norlpi Korea returns five sets of U.S. servicemen 
“ ‘remains: to a~Ctogre8sional deltoatidn led by Congressman 
Sonny Montgomery. ^ 


June 26, 1990 — In testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
. Committee, Subcommittee on Asian and to^c tof airs, .Defense 

: intelligence Agency Depuiy Director Rear Admir al Ronald 

. Marzyott states: 


"Although stories have surfaced from time to time alleging 
that Americans are still being held by the North Koreans, 

: or the Soviets * there are no intelligence 

indicators that U.S.„ personnel from the Korean conflict were 

; y. ^ot 


- Likewise, the Soviet Union has been the central focus of 
u.S. and Allied intelligence activities for most of this 
century, and China has been watched for almost 50 years. I 
believe this scrutiny would have likewise revealed at least 
a hint of American prisoners held in either country had they 
been taken there. Again, no such evidence has ever 
surfaced.- 


July, 1990 — In an interview with Major Garrett of the 

Washington Times, Retired General Eugene Tighe, a former Air 
Force intelligence agent during the Korean Conflict, states, 
•Let me say that intelligence reports I received left no 
doubt at all to me that American POWs left Worth Korea to go 
to the Soviet Onion and China." 

July 8^ 1990 ~ American Red Cross spokeswoman Donna Schneider in 
Seattle > Washington * states that her agency knows of 12 
reported sightings of American PONs in Siberia, some as 
recently as the 1970's. (Source: Los Angeles Times) 
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In respoMje, the Defense Department states, "...the reports 
nay at one tine have been believed. .. (but) there is rib 
___:reason-to: th^-aay-Anericans are currently being held as a 
result of the Korean War anywhere in the world." 

In the sane article, former director of the Foreign Hews 
Service, lygmunt Bagoraki, Jr. states that during the i950<s 
his foreign reporters had an extensive "source network" of 
" truck drivers andothervorking-class Soviets alloyed at or ■ 
near prisons in Molotov, Khabarovsk, Chita, Omsk, Chernoz , 
and elsewhere, Hagorski clains his sources inf orned hin 
that there were still up to 1,000 American PONs in Siberia 
iron the Korean War when he last had contact with them in 
the late 1950's. (Sources Los Angeles Tines, July 8, 1990) 

September 14, 1990 — former DIA Director Lt. General Daniel 

Graham, states on CBN, "They (the Soviets ) would come with a 

- — list -of- specialties and find- out-whether-such; specialities 

existed among the U.N< prisoners in the camps in North Korea 
and China. ..and then they would ship them off." 

January 2, 1991 - A report by the Congressional Research Service 
~ of the Library of Congress -states* ~ r ,.. T _. ~ 

"The end of the Korean War in 1953 was followed by a period 
of intensely bitter political relations between the US on 
the one hand, and the North Koreans and the Chinese on the 
other . The temper of the times thus could suggest that the 
twb CaDminist enemies of the United States during the Korean 
•' War, as well as a-Stalinist Soviet Unions might be inclined 
to hold live Americans perhaps even more so than Vietnam 
.. : 'in' the 1970/ s." v ;;i 

February, 1991 — At the request of the Korean War Veterans 
Association, Senator Bob Smith begins a series of 
discussions with a North Korean diplosmt in Rew York on the 
subject of unaccounted for PONs and MIAs from the Korean 
Conflict. ; 

June, 1991 •• Senator Smith travels to Panmun jam, Korea where he 
meets with Vice Foreign Sinister Kang Sok-Chu at Tong il Gak 
in North Korea. North Korea returns the remains of 11 U.S. 
servicemen following the meeting. 

September, 1991 — Senator Smith holds a follow-up meeting in New 
York with North Korean Vice Foreign Minister Kang Sok Chu, 
with the concurrence and participation of the State 
Department in an effort to establish a process to gain 
information om unaccounted for PONs and MIAs. 

In preparation for the meeting, and in conjunction with 
urging from Senator Smith, the State Department proposes 
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in writing that "a Committee be established as a 
, humanitarian organization separate from the Military . ; 

AznMLst i oe iCormnis sion . and . .separate - from the -auspi ces - of -the 

United Nations Command to regularize the return, of MIA 
remains and the exchange of information about Korean War 
POWs and MlAs.V 

(Sources State Department talking point japer Sept. 1991 ) 

The proposal is presented to the Vice-Foreign Minister/ and 
he is informed that the U.S. would soon be presenting it 
formally through its Beijing channel with Worth Korea. 

• The Vice^Foreign Minister accepts the proposal "in 

principle. " / v.--. • • ••• 

(Source: Meeting notes Sept.91, U.N. visit) 

: -Decaniber-5 # :^ 

President Boris Teltsin urging him "to facilitate the 
release of 6RU and MSB intelligence reports, files or 
information, that may ease the pain for thousands of American 
families who have never learned the fate of their loved 

January 6^ 1992 -- The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Select 
Committee on POW/MXA Affairs both receive correspondence 
from retired Colonel Philip Corso, former National Security 
Staff Assistant to President Dwight Eisenhower, 

Corso states : rwhen I was ^ member, of the -National Security 
Council on the White House staff under President ^senhower 
(1953-1957) , 1 interrogated Yuri Alexandxovitch Rastvorov, a 
Russian KGB officer who defected to the U.S. from the USSR 
embassy in Japan in January, 1954 . y .Rastvorov revealed that 
Russian diplomats coaling to Japan had seen U.S. POWs in the 
USSR. Rastvorov personnally had seen a trainload of U.S. 
POWs heading into Siberia after changing trains at the 
Manchurian-Russian border. . .1 submitted my report. . .in a few 
days, President Eisenhower decided not to make thi6 
information public because he was concerned about adverse 
effects on the families bf missing POWs." 

After a Chech with still classified documents on file with 
the, Eisenhower Presidential hibrazy, it is confirmed that 
torso did interrogate Rastvorov after the Korean Conflict in 
January/Pebruary 1955. Rastvorov remains under Central 
Intelligence Ageiicy protection in this United States. Be is 
interviewed by Select committee staff in February, 1992.* •• 

February, 1992 -- During the trip by the Select Committee on 
POW/lOX Affairs to Moscow, Chairman John Kerry and Vice- 
Chairman Bob Smith are provided with a list of 536 names 
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which is described by a high-ranking Russian intelligence 
official as 0.S. POWs from the Korean Conflict who were 

__^intar^atad-by^tha Soviets r s w of whom had thwn l^ 
to Coanran^ v - : ' 

. A subsequent check of the names with the national Records 
Canter in St. Louis reveals that up to 125 of the 536 names 
are unaccounted for U.S. servicemen from the Korean 

..... '• 7- :y; r ; y ? - "" •• 

Also # during the Select Committee's trip , General Dmitri 
VoDcogonov informs the Chairman end Vice Chairman of a 
•pacific incident "after the Korean War when an American 
helicopter landed in *orth Korea.” : Volkogonbv states that 
records showed the Communists denied any knowledge of the 
incident, hot internally, iorth Korea had informed the USSR 
that ."two of the fliers were captured alive." 

' Finally, during the trip, the Senators push for the 
" formation of a Joint Coomission on POMs. 

Hay 13, 1992 — Forth Korea releases 15 sets of U;S. servicemen 

Hay 28, 1992 — north Korea releases 15 more sets of C.S. 
.servicemen ' teen iiis at pannun Job, Korea, -'V. 

Jims, 1992 -- In response to a press question, Pentagon. POW/MIA 
spokeswoman Captain Susan Strednansjky states: 

•We don't have any evidence that anyone was transported from 
Korea to the Soviet Union. * 

June 9, 1992 -r The Select Coemittee investigator in Moscow 
interviews a Russian ex-prisoner who claims he was 
v imprisoned with a lorean War American FOW in the 1980's at a 
prison camp in the Oral Mountains, the name of the POW is 
reported as David Harken. Harken, according^ 
prisoner, had told him he left f or Korea in 1952, was shot 
downlnl9S3, was wou nd ed and captured, and spent sir months 
ih a Korth Korean hospital. Harken told the ex-prisoner, 
during the time they spent together in prison, that there 
were approilmatoly 50 Americans in a gr o u p in Mofth Korea 
awaiting transfer to the Soviet Union, hot he was 
transf erredby military aircraft as part of a gr oup of 5 to 
10 Aaiuclcahs. Harken reportedly told the source he did not 
know where the others were, the source arrived at the 
Pechora camp, 500 idles north of Moscow, in September, 1982 
where he met Harken and knew him until he was released in 
1986. Marken was reported to he shout 62 years old in 1982. 
the source went hack to bring Marken a package of 
cigarettes; tea, onions, and sausage in 1989, and was told 
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by one of the inmates that Marker* was still alive. ■ 

Jiane ^87^1992 - *-" Poliowing a request ' by “Senator ;Snd 

Russian Chairman of the Joint Commission on POWs, General 
Volkogonoy, arrangements; are made five days , following , the 
request for U.S. investigators to travel to the Pechora 1 
prison damp to search for Harken.; : The investigation is 
inconclusive at best, following the trip, another former 
pinnate of the prison confirms that Markin had been a 

. prisoner "assigned to w 

source has since surfaced from the Ukraine who reports that 
Markin was last . seen at Knyazhpogost, Russia in January, 

1991 . The investigation continues . 

June 19 ,1992 — In response to a request from the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Staff prepares a summary of 39 Cold War 
personnel involving a total of 132 U.S. personnel who are 
^stillunaccountedfer."^ stateMhtsby 

:J Russian President Yeltsin about the existence of; U.S. 
servicemen on the soil of the former Soviet Union following 
World War XJ, the Korean Conflict, Vietnam, and during the 
Cold War, and his letter to. the Select Committee of P0W/M1A 

“V- ^ : r; 

June 23, 1992 — Senator Smith releases, the list of up to 125 
h^ and subsequent ; 

research ) of U . S . servicemen who were reportedly .• 

• _ interrogated by Soviets during the Korean Conflict and sent ' 
to China i Senator Smith requests the Secretary of State to 

June 25 , 1992 — Malcolm Toon, head of the U.S. side of the U.S. • 
Russia J oint Commis sion , states - 1 think we .? re going to end 
up with absolutely zero. . .my gut feeling is that there's 
nobody alive under Russian control 

July, 1992 -- The People ' s Republic of China Embassy in 

Washington releases a statement saying, "The Chinese side 
settled the issue of American prisoners of the Korean War 
long ago . • .all the POWs were treated in a humanitarian 
manner. None of the POWs under Chinese control was 
transferred to a third country or to Chinese territory." 

August 4, 1992 A U.S. representative to the Joint. Commission 
on POW/MIAs interviews a former Russian prisoner at. 
Khabarovsk, Siberia who reports having observed three 
Americans who arrived at his camp in October 1952, and left 
three months later. Joint Commission investigators are 
f ollowing up on leads, provided during this interview. 

August 12, 1992 -- The Department of Defense releases a POW/MIA 
Pact Sheet in which it is stated, in reference to Korean War 




era POW/kXAs, and what is being dona to search of them: 

■ Unfortunately , there are no detailed records aval Xable form 
the Korean war, making today' s searches difficult. . The UiS. 
Government is prepared to accept any remains that the North 
Koreans nay have on a purely humanitarian basis and not tied 

.. /. , ' to .. any ,1 .politiP^Xj.^Qt.'. . . . I . - 1 

"Records for the Korean War era are not nearly as extensive 
as those for the Vietnam War, making the search for those 
\ POW/MIAs much more difficult. • 

In regards to Cold war incidents ■, it is stated : 

•There are 135 individuals still unaccounted for as a result 
of 14 air losses during the Cold Wars 10 related to the 
T _ v ~. r ~ f ^ ^ sovietDniori ^three-ChiiUMrirt 

related incident * ' The Defense Department has done a 
thorough review of these incidents and each will be 
discussed with the appropriate governments . . All information 
held by the Department of Defense has been shared with the 
•••affected" families-' and;- witk- : the-Congress. .5^^^ 

August 19, 199? — Select Committee investigator it Moscow 
interviews Russian Colonel (retired) Gavril Ivanovich 

Korotkov/ a Par East expert with the .Scientific Research 

‘ institute, formerly part of the Soviet Ministry of Defense . 
Colonel Korotkov reports he served from July 1950 to mio- 
1954 as part of a General Staff analytical group, reporting 
• "to the Command Chief of the Soviet Par East Military •• 
District ..on developments from the. ongoing war in -Korea. 
Korotkov : outlines in great detail the fact the Soviets. • ^ 
interrogated American POWs ; in Korea . Korotkov states tnat 
on several occasions he had visited the Soviet Naval Base at 
Pos'Tet, iodatec in the . USSR/China /North Korea Tri-Border ^ , 
'■ Recior.; which served as a transit point for the movement, .o* 
American servicemen north to Khabarovsk, Siberia . A-t^ough 
there was an airfield nearby , he believes that -he hulk, 

the Americans transported from Pos'Tet to Khabarovsk were 
transported by rail, but most likely at least some of the 
American POWs were moved from North Korea or China by air . 



Although Xorotkor did not know the exact nuaber, he states 
that the number of American Korean War POWs processed 
through Khabarovsk was in the hundreds. Korotkov states 
that operational directives during the Korean Conflict siad 
that Americans should be captured alive, not W-lled. , . 
Korotkov further states that the North Koreans were 1 , guite 
willing to allow the Russians direct access and eventual 

control over toerican POSs, ttnally, Ko t otko I 

he had personnally interrogated two American POWs . He. could 

hot remember the names of any of the American ■ POWs who were. 
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processed through Khabarovsk, except for a Lieutenant 
Colonel Black. (Rote: Possibly Lieutenant Colonel Vance 

_ r:r . 

Korotkov is reported by Select Committee investigator to be 
"highly credible and forthcoming." 

P c * 0 ^,* ,27 / 1992 -- ' P ^ S. . . investigators on the u . s . /Russia Joint 
Commission interview a , Russian citizen who served four and a 
half years in prison in Xiaka Camp near Xnyathpbgost, J 
Russia. He reports that in the fall of 1952 or the spring 
of 1953, he had an encounter with an American pilot who had 
been shot down in North Korea and forced to land in Soviet 
territory near Vladivostok. The pilot said he had a plane 
of three, and that his radioman had been in 2imka as well. 

The pilot did not know what happened to the third member . 

The pilot remained at fimka for three to six months, and was 

November 9, 1992 — beputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs Ken Quinn is scheduled to raise 
the FOW/HIA issue during an ongoing visit to the People's 
•----^ItepubliC" of; China;— 

November 10, 1992 -- Kim II Sung continues his 44 year reign as 
the leader of North Korea . He undoubtedly knows the fate of 
several thousand unaccounted for American MIAs from the 
Korean Conflict . v',\ . 
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Indlvidu al POW, HIA , and lOJk/BHR cases 


Committee investigators;, reviewed the case files of all priority 
cases and the majority of ail other unaccounted-for cases on the 
list of 2,265 unaccounted-for servicemen. 

Current AfhDinistration Lists 

Since 1987# the Defense Department (DoD) has developed a list of 
priority cases totalling 269 , less 73 resolved, for a total of 196 
.cases as of Angtist 1992. 

Included in the 196 cases are 135 cases designated "Last Known 
-Alive " cases • - These Involve Americans idiose loss incidents include - 
facts suggesting that one of the Southeast Asian governments should 
have additional details about their fate. The results from 0.S. 
investigations in Vietnam and Laos confirm this analysis; In 
September 1992, DoD added more cases to the priority list# all 
- cases-. iiwlving-losBe8--ih--La6s* : ^--->r: L “^-“-“r^ 

- Priority Liat Development 

In 1987 , President Ronald Reagan appointed Geh. John W. Vessey, Jr. 
(DSA-Ret.) to be the. President's Special Emissary to Vietnam on the 
POW/HIA. issue. This was the beginning of a renewed effort to 
resolve the fate of those . unaccounted-for from the war in Southeast 

;Asia^,__- ; , - 

In August 1987, Gen. Vessey 7 s effort led to the preparation of a 
list of 380 individuals of priority interest.' This compilation, 
often referred to as the Vessey I list, included 80 of DoD's 
current priority cases and became the focus of U.S. field 
investigations in Vietnam. . ' iv/:.* 

In November 1989, 39 more cases from the original Vessey I list 
were added to the priority category, producing a list of 119 
priority cases, referred to as the Vessey II list. The priority 
cases that Gen . Vessey pursued were not developed by him 
personally, but represent the overall efforts of the DoD. Each list 
developed over the past five years has represented an expanding 
process of contacts and cooperation* 

Today, 61 of those on the Vessey II list have been accounted for: 
22 through the repatriation of remains; 39 through the discovery of 
compelling evidence that the man died, even though his remains have 
not yet been recovered. 

; APPENDIX 2 - Page 1 
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file Last town Alive List 

At Che time of the development of the Vesse y II . the 

Administration ' 8 accountability efforts were expanded — from field 
investigations onlv in Vietnam to include a program of expanded 
cooperation and more regular field investigations in Laos* fills 
resulted in the selection of 47 additional priority cases' in Laos 
not previously included in either the Vessey I or Vessey II lists. 

It also oiincided with D6D' s dwibpwnt of ^ 
individuals last : idle 0 . S . to ; have been alive . The effort 

vas part of a continually expended process that never was intended 
to be an inflexible or all-encompassing list. It included 58 cases 
not yet resolved from the Vessey II list, plus ,77 additional 
priority cases compiled after a focused, ; case-by- case .review 
undertaken by DIA early in 1990 of the intelligence files of every 
unaccounted-for American ; the review was similar in scope to those 
in the Vessey II list (some last known alive in captivity, others 
who^cdtM^ ^Cases on^DoDfs priority : ^c 
list are investigated ; in conjunction with Last Known Alive cases 
when they are in close proximity to a Last Known All'** case. 


The Senate Select Committee staff has prepared case summaries for 
the priority cases that the Administration is now investigating. 
These provide the facts about each case, describe the circumstances 
under which the individual was lost , end detail the information 
learned since the date of : loss ; information in the casersuamaxies 
is limited to information from casualty files, does not include any 
‘ judgments by Committee staff , and^atteapts to relate essential 
facts. The Committee acknowledges that POW/ms f primary nert-of - 
kin know their family members' cases in more comprehensive detail 
than summarised here and recognises the limitations that the report 
format imposes on these summaries . 

On Dec. 1, 1992, Vice Chairman Smith published a compendium of 324 
compelling cases. A copy of the analyses of Committee staff and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency is attached. 

These Ustings include abbreviated column headings with the 
following meanings* 

RBPNO s Case ref erence number 

LNAMB i Last Same 

PMN t First and Middle Name i n i t i a ls 

HSA t Information reportedly based bn correlation by 
the National Security Agency ^ 
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JSSA * Inf ormation from returning debriefings in JSSA 

.documents' • x 

jLNA d^DoDL Lasl: T ^own v :Alive„category-i 

DLA79 .: Information in a 1979 DIA printout obtained by 

Committee staff from Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee investigator Tracy Usry 

JTF s Joint task Force casualty code now obsolete 

NOK • Correlation from next-of-kin 

POW • Listed POW by the Defense Department at ’ 
v Operation Homecoming 

HISC s Other sources of information V 
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South Vietnam.. Daniel A. Gerber 

Eleanor A. Vietti 

\ Archie K, Mitchell ;'v . 

*• ; '••• ' ••'/ ( 0011 ) . . " 

Mr ; Gerber , Dr . ; Vietti and Mr . Mitchell were : taken prisoner on May 
30, 1962 while at a leproearium near the South Vietnamese mountain 
town of Banmethuot. In November 1962, documents, which stated that 
the three individuals captured on May 30th were killed were token 
from hostile forces 50 kilometers southwest of the leprosarium. 
Mr, Gerber' s passport was recovered in February 1963; missing were , 
pages containing his name and photograph. : 

The three civilians were reported captured, Returning U.S. POWs 
had no information on their presence in the Vietnamese prison 

Since April 1989,: the Joint Casualty Resolution Center has 
interviewed subjects in Vietnam, concerning this, incident., All 
information obtained to date confirms that the . three were captured 
and'-kiH suspectedofbeing Americanspies . 

Their remains . were reportedly, disinterred in 1980' by unidentified 
persons , and they can not now be located. ; 


J South Vietnam Donald G. Cook 

- -vCOOSO );; v .• • , . ; . . 

On December. 3l7 1964, Captain Cook was serving as an advisor with 
a South Vietnamese Marine battalion at Binh Gia, Phuoc Tuy 
Province . , His Unit was hit by a large Viet Cong force, and; Captain 
Cook was captured. He was initially reported missing but was 
confirmed a prisoner in good health by 'Sergeant Comacho, who. was 
released from captivity on July 9, 1965. 

On December 2, 1965, Captain Cook joined two other D.S. POWs, Staff 
Sergeant Harold G. Bennett and Private ; Crafts , at a Viet Cong 
prison camp. They were held together at four different prison 
camps. 

On December 22, 1970,, the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
released a died in captivity list which included the name of 
Captain Cook whom it stated had died of malaria On December 8, 
1967. ■: V:'"-: 

One American POW repatriated during Operation Homecoming reported 
being told by a prison guard that Captain Cook died of malaria in 
December 1967 while being moved between prison camps in northern 

APPENDIX 2 r Vessey 135 > .Rage';!, 
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Tay Ninh Province. 'y \v ;:':y v 

Captain Cook ' s-name ^vas-- included - oii~the ;Pro^isipnal_.R^oliitipM^ 
Government's list of died in captivity released on January 27, 
1973 . In February 1980 Captain Cook was declared dead/body not 
recovered. ’’ / . : v • '' 


South Vietnam 


Kurt Ce McDonald 

Edward R. Dodge 

(0051) 


On December 31 , 1964 , Captain McDonald, a U .S. Mr Force pilot, and 
Sergeant Pirst Class Dodge, a member of the 5th Special Forces 
Group, took off from pa Kang, Ouang Ham Province, in an 
conduct a visual reconnaissance mission en route to a^Special 
Forces camp in .the A Shau Valley, Biua Ihien Province. ^ Shey did 
not arrive and were declared missing; They were last seen by 
another aircraft approximately 12 nautical miles northwest of Da 
Nang while flying over Quhng Nam Province. . ; ; ;y..y 

On the morning of DecSnber 31, 1964, one hornet beacon was broadcast 
‘radio’ f regnency ^ but t^ 

to an NRS-8 radio set that Sergeant Podge was carrying to .A Shaujo 
be used in covert operations. A woodcutter reported in April Jl965 
that during that month he observed two 0. S . yPOWs in Thua Thien. 
Province at a point on the .Lao/Vietnamese border. He leamed thav 
one of the Americans was a pilot and one was an inf antryman . They 
were said to have been captured in June 1964 and were being marched 
off- to, the northwest. In 1966, a report was received from a former 
North- Vietnamese ATsny soldier identifying; a photograph of. Sergeant 
Dodge as an inmate he saw at Hoa Lo Prison!. pther reports Ot 
sightings oi Americans; passing through the particular area in wnicr. 
these individuals were lost were placed, in their files 

Neither serviceman was ever confirmed alive iy^e ; -^ttiamese' 
V rjTisor. svstem. Captain. KcDohsid was; declared . dead/body not 
recovered in August 1982 . Sergeant Dodge, was declared dead /-ody.; 
riot recovered in October 1977. .. 


South Vietnam 


James H. McLean 
(0054) . 


bn February S, 1965, Sergeant McLean was assigned as a medic with 
an American advisory team working with . the South Vietnamese Army ,s 
876th Regional Force Company. He. was reported captured when; their 
position was overrun by Viet Cong forces and was identified, in 
captivity by an prison escapee who. .stated -Sergeant. McLean was 
suffering from malaria when last seen alive. 
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Sergeant McLean was carried in a POW status at the time of 
Operation Homecoming * After the end of hostilities, he was 
.declaredldead/body-not. recovered . - Return i ng~P . S .- POWs ware-unable 
to provide any information on his fate. 

U.S. field team interviews in South Vietnam in March 1992 located 
a former nurse who worked at the Phuoc Long Province hospital. She 
described the arrival at her hospital of an individual 
corresponding to Sergeant McLean. He arrived at the hospital in 
April 1965 suffering from severe malaria . • He died there 
approximately ten days after his arrival. The investigation of his 
loss incident is continuing . ■ 


''South Vietnam . 7- .Charles A. 'Dale' 

David S. Demon '• 

.77 _ ' 7: fr. (0 094) ■ - . - V/ --: ■: ' ^ ■ 7j‘ . 

First Lieutenant Dale and Specialist 4th Class Demoion were flying 
reconnaissance in ah 0V-1C on June 9, 1965 and were last known 
located over Vinh Binh Province . They did not return from their 
mission. They were initially listed as missing in action, although 
U.S .intelligence began -to - receive reports -indicating they haabeen 

. captured . ... Iv.y ;:.7 , :77’V. ■ 77. 77:. ; >.77 . /, •; ' , 77:..:- 7' 

In December 1970, a prisoner identified Demon 's photograph as the 
■ picture of an individual imprisoned in a POW camp in Kampong Cham 
Province, Cambodia. This led ; to his reclassification from missing:; 
•in action to prisoner of war . Another report was received in March 
1971 stating 7>emon was alive in sr prison at Kratie , Cambodia in 
Jahuary^ 19 70. The sdSTce was given . a polygraph , and there was i no 
indication, of deception, Other reported sightings of unnamed 
•■Caucasians- were- placed it-DeiRmorl 1 s .file , as possibly correlating to' 
him, including one in 1966 which placed him in Central Vietnam. 

Demon was. carried as a POW at. the end oi- Operation .Homecoming. 
Both: Demon and Dale were later declared dead /body r.ot recovered. 
Returhinc U.S . POWs were. unable to provide any information on their 

•fate 77 f-’7';;: 7 ' > v . 7 . 7 ,. 7 / / ;7 7 ■ • ./ 

In’ March 19 9, 2 ; a U . 5 v investigating team in, Vietnam attempting to 
: locate witnesses to the loss of the two-man crew interviewed 
residents of Cuu . Long Province, the new name for . Vihh Binh 
Province . They provided information concerning the downing of an 
aircraft correlating to. the OV-1C 'involved in this, incident. Local 
villagers stated that the aircraft crashed, and the. bodies of the 
aircraft' s two occupants washed up on the shore where they were 
buried by local residents. Efforts to locate their reported grave 
sites have not been successful to date. 
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..South; Vietnam r Halter L. Ball 

• Bruce G. Johnson 

H. Owen ^ . 

: -“^“.*Ilobert^Lr-Cnrlee-'— — — 

Donald R. Saegaert 
’•% .*•' Joseph J. Campa, Jr. ■ 

Craig L. Hagen 

.;\;vh:' (oo?6> V ;• /..;■■■ 

On June 1 9, 1 9 6 5 those involved in this loss incident were on 
board . a . UH~ IB helicopter, on a combat . operation into a landing tone 
six kilometers f ran the town of . Dong Xo&i , : : Phuoc Long; Province . 
Their helicopter was hit by ground fire and crashed. Captain 
Johnson, an advisor to the South , Vietnamese Army's 5th Infantry 
Division, reported to another helicopter in the area that the 
aircraft ' s crew and all others on board were dead, and his position 
was receiving incoming enemy mortar fire. There was no further 
transmission from Captain Johnson after the end of the mortar fire. 
Jl later search of_the area jailed to produce any sign of the seven 
/seryicemen.: .;.-' > 7 : " r . . : V-/ ;T . /• 

In late 1 965 > a Viet Cong produced film was captured which appeared 
to depict a portion, of the battle at Dong Xoai. The film, appeared 
to show the dead bodies of Sergeant Pirst Class Owen and First 
Lieutenant Hallrr ' Ihformatioh' was ' later rec'e^ 
source that the seven U.S. were killed in this incident ■, four found 
in the helicopter and three others at the airstrip. Intelligence 
reports of unidentified U.S. POWs sightings several months before 
this incident occurred were received later and were placed in the 
file of these servicemen. One report associated with the capture 
of an American at the battle of. Binh Gia was placed... in Captain 
Johnson's file, but may have correlated to -the capture of- another 
Captain:; several months veer Jierv-r ;- 

Captain Johnson was initially reported missing . Returning U.S . 
POWs were unable to provide information about, his precise fate or 
the fate of the others . : Captain Johnson was declared dead/body hot 
recovered in February 1978. , 


South Vietnam Richard* C. Bram 

John P. Dingwall 
(0108) 

On July 8, 1966, staff Sergeant Bram and Gunnery Sergeant Dingwall 
left their unit at Chu Lai Air Base for a hike in the surrounding 
countryside. They were last seen in a local hamlet. 

Local South Vietnamese police reported on July 8th that the Viet 
Cono had captured and killed two Americans and then buried their 
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bodies . This report ltd td a muster of the unit and the discovery 
that Sergeants Bran and Dingwall were missing, A search of the 
area in which they Here last seen produced hearsay information that 
the twThad'heen captured , but there was conflicting information on 
their fate. They were never seen alive again, and their remains 
were never, located.- ■ ’ 

Both individuals were initially declared missing. In September 
1978 they were declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U»6. 
FOWs were unable to provide any information on th e i r survival in 
captivity# and U.S. investigation teams in Vietnam have been unable 
to learn anything further ccmcerhihg idieir preciee fate. 


South Vietnam • Fted Taylor - • ■ . • 

Beaty J. Gallant 

■•-.v y :: -yx: 

On July 13, 1965 , Sergeants Taylor and Gallant were members of 
Detachment B-52, 5th Special Forces Group, with a Vietnamese 
reconnaissance patrol which encountered a , hostile force 18 
kilometers northwest Of An Xha, Pis to Province! , Surviving patrol 
members reported last sseing Taylbr assii^ to_ cover as 

hostile forces pressed toward them. A search of the area after the 
engagement 

declared missing in action and, in July 1966, ..-were-/ declared 
dead/body hot recovered. Returning U.S. KWs were unable to 
provide any inf ormation on their final fate. 


■ Rorth Vietnam "v '• Charles J, saiarf 

•" Martin J. Massucci " 

. -v-s /■-■•'V (oiss) 

On October 1, 1965, First Lieutenant Massucci and Captain Scharf 
were the crew of an F-4C, one in a flight of three aircraft on a 
strike mission over Son La Province, Horth Vietnam. Their aircraft . 
was hit by hostile fire. After jettisoning their external tanks, 
one member of the flight reported seeing one fully deployed chute 
with the jettisoned material. There was no electronic contact with 
the crew. Both crewmen were declared missing. 

Returning U.S. POWe were unable to provide any information on their 
precise fate. Lieutenant Massucci was declared dead/body .not 
recovered in February 1978. Captain Scharf was declared dead/body 
not recovered in January 1978. 

In January 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam interviewed several 
witnesses to the crash of a U.S. aircraft which closely 
corresponded to this loss incident. Several witnesses stated that 
they observed two bodies at the crash site and had no information 
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that one might have survived the crash. Information from witnesses 
conflicts with information from U.S. personnel at the time of their 
loss who reported observing one fully deployed parachute . 

■ South Vietnam ' • • Samuel Mams • • 

Charles 6. Dosing 
' Thomas Moore".;. 

v . •••• (^W) ; •' 

On October 31, 1961, four U.S. Air force sergeants were traveling 
by bus from the coastal resort town of Vung Tau toward Saigon; 
They were stopped by local Viet Cong forces and taken prisoner. On 
November 2 , 1965> the four sergeants attempted . to escape from 
custody, and Staff sergeant Jasper N. Page was successful. Be last 
saw Sergeant Adams as the Viet Cong were chasing him and shooting 
at him. _ ■ '/■ ;; ! ■' ■ 7 : '.7 ; ' V ; *; v 

The status of the three was changed from missing in action to 
prisoners of war. All appeared on the Provisional Revolution 
Government ' a died in captivity list provided to the ,u . S . in January 
19 73 v • Their date of death was given as December 1965 . The remains 
. ;of .....the . .other .three sergeants have - never been - returned All were 
declared dead/body not recovered after the end of hostilities . 
Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information on their 
• .fate.. ;. x .'y- : 

In; March 1992, the Joint Task Force interviewed a witness in 
Vietnam who described sightings of the four servicemen shortly 
Jifter their capture at way-station B50. Information was also 
‘ rec eived that .. one prisoner escaped and . the remaining three" 
prisoners were shot. After burial, their bodies were later exhumed 
and reburied at a new location which has since been deforested, and 
the grave site can not be located. 


North Vietnam George I. Mims, Jr, 

(° 213 ) 7 •. •• ;;./: ; ';yy 

On December 20, 1965, First lieutenant Mims and Captain Robert D. 
Jeffery were the crewmen of an F-4C in a flight of four F-4 on a 
combat mission over North Vietnam. While over Ha Bac Province, 
their aircraft was hit by antiaircraft fire, turned into a fireball 
and fell apart; Captain Jeffery bailed out, landed safely, was 
captured and was repatriated during Operation Homecoming. . During 
his post-release interviews. Captain Jeffery stated he never saw or 
heard anything about Lieutenant Mims from the time he, Jeffery, was 
captured until he was released; however /based on their loss 
incident he believed Lieutenant Mims may have been killed after 
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ejecting at a low altitude. 

Lieutenant Hiss was i n itially declared missing in action. He was 
later declared dead/body hot-recovered 

The Joint Casualty Resolution Center has investigated this incident 
and determined that Lieutenant Mims's aircraft crashed in Hun Lung 
District, Lang Son Province, and not Ha Bac Province as initially 
believed. . Witnesses interviewed to date have stated that one 
' crewman was killed in the crash of ^ to 

this incident. The case is ; still undergoing field investigation in 
Vietnam. ^v. •' , 


South 'Vietnam James T. Egan 

; (0235) . ■ . 

Oh January 21 , 1966 , Lieutena nt Egan was serving as Artillery 
Porward Observer with a patrol . ... element of &e 1st Force 
Reconnaissance Company. Their patrol was fired upon, and after the 
skirmish, Lieutenant Egan could not be located. The next dap Lance 
Corporal Edwin R. Grissett, Jr. (Case 0236) was also declared 
missing when* he became separated from the same patrol. 

In April 1966, information was received that both Grissett and Egan 
were captured alive from a South Vietnamese Popular Force soldier 
who had just escaped from Viet Cong captivity. The soldier 
asserted that Corporal Grissett told him Lieutenant Egan was 
wounded and later shot by the Viet Cong* Mother report was 
received' ffom a different source that an American with an 
individual correlating to Corporal Grissett had. been shot and 

killed . IT. r. - I- : : •. -I ' • - ' 

Corporal Grissett was reclassified as POW during the war, but 
Lieutenant Egan whs not . Neither were accounted-f or at the end of 
Operation Homecoming, after which both were declared dead/body hot 
recovered. Corporal Grissett 's remains were repatriated and 
identified in June 1989 . 

In August 1990, O.S. field investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
eight witnesses concerning the capture of the two Marines . The 
information they provided did not lead to the recovery of any 
remains of Lieutenant Egan. 


Vietnam Cecil J. Sddgsdn 

Frank M. Badolati 
• Ronald T. Terry 

' ' . (0242) / > 
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On January 28 , 1966 , Sergeant First Class Hodgson dad other patrol 
members were, on a combat patrol in the An Lao Valley/ Binh Dinh 
Province. They encountered a hostile force and evaded* Following 
^“®_.*?J^.*^!^_^©j„thre.e;icould;„not„be~:lbcated,.-and--were -declared 
missing. . .• , 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information on the 
three servicemen, and they were not reported alive in the 
Vietnamese prison system. After Operation Homecdming they were 
■ declared dead /body not recovered .f ; r; f ;: 


South Vietnam 


Donald S . Newton 
; (0258) 


On February 26, 1966, Sergeant Nerwton and Private First Class Wills 
were members of a long range reconnaissance patrol. They departed 
their patrol ^ base on a short mission and were never seen again. 
Af tertheir-disappearanceinf orm^ 

servicemen had bMn captured during a firefight. One was killed, 
and the .second, named "Hewtony m found wounded and was then 
captured alive. >■. ^ ^ 

Both vere declared-missing in action. Neither was classified as 
captured . After Operation Homecoming both were declared dead/body 
not recovered. Neither of their remains have been repatriated. 

in August 1990, U.S. field investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
witnesses in Vietnam who described the ambush of two Americans; 
toe was shot and killed, his body left behind on a river sandbank. 
Jhe second was taken prisoner . Bn route to a higher headguarters, 
the Viet Cong unit; found itself having to move to avoid detection 
from a U.S. heliborne Operation. The American prisoner, believed 
to possibly correlate with Sergeant Newton, was shot and killed to 
ensure the unit could move and avoid detection. A grave site of 
^e dead toerican was identified, but no remains could be located, 
in March 1991, U.S. field investigators interviewed another witness 
wio provided generally similar information concerning the killing 
and burial of an American which closely correlated to thi s 
'incident.;. 1 


William M. Collins 
Delbert R. Peterson 
Robert E. Foster 


South Vietnam 


to March 9, 1967# Captain Collins, Lieutenant Peterson and Staff 
Sergeant Foster were part of a sir-man crew providing close air 
support to a Special Forces camp. Their aircraft was hit by 
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hostile ground fire and crash landed to the north of the A Shau 
Valley in Thiia Thien Province. According to survivors, enemy 
etn>n lurma fire hit a nd killed Fost er a nd Collins. A- IE aircraft _ 

struck the s urrounding enemy positions. Lieutenant Peterson was y 

last seen moving into undergrowth. The survivors called; out to 
Lieutenant Peterson but received no response. Special Forces 
personnel arrived later that day and found the bodies of Sergeant 
Foster and Captain Collins but were unable to recover them due to 
enemy activity* They could not locate Lieutenant Peterson . 

Lieutenant Peterson was declared missings Returning XJ.S . POWs had 
ho information on his fate. He was declared dead/body not 
recovered in February 1978. V 


North Vietnam ; . William R. Tromp , X 

(0304) y 

On April 17 , 1966 , Lieutenant JG Tramp was the pilot; of an A-1B 
from the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk on a night aiaed reconnaissance mission 
oyer the coastal area of southern North Vietnam. A surface-to-Sir 
missile was launched at their flight of two aircraft while over Ha 
Tiph Province . -Ui Troop's aircraft was :1^ 

coastline heading out to sea and descending in altitude. His last 
transmission was# "1 have some kind of exierg. ■ ending in mid- 
sentehce. An air: and sea search proved negative. He was declared 
missing in action. Radib Hanoi later announced the shoot down of 
several aircraft on April 17th and stated that several pilots were 
captured in Quang B£hh and Ha Tinh Provinces . Tromp's aircraft was 
' the only_one lost that day. y ■ XXy.''X 'V'-:- ■ X;’ 

JUly through Se^ad)er 1973 f Lieutenant Trbmp' i under- watttr crash 
site was' searched by U.S. forces testing the recoverability of 
remains of U.S. airmen lost on Over water losses* No remains could 
be located at his crash site. In July 1974, he was declared dead , 
remains unrecoverable. 

On December 8, 1988, U.S. investigators in Vietnam met with 
Witnesses . from the area Lieutenant Tramp had been last seen 
crossing the coast. They described the shoot down of one of two 
aircraft which corresponded to the circumstances of Tramp's loss. 
They Stated that the aircraft crashed in the sea off the coast, 
there was no visible wreckage and no indication anyone had 
survived. V.y’' . 

In July 1989, U.S. investigators received additional hea rsay 
information about the same shoot down associated with Cam Xuyen 
District, Ha Tinh Province. A refugee source in Hong Kong reported 
that an aircraft had been hit by groundfire as it was descending in 
altitude and that it soon burst into f lames. The underwater crash 
site, was reportedly surveyed by Vietnamese salvage officials in 
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19 87 v but : the'.ywcic was not salvaged. 


South Vietnam • Jimmy M. Malone . 

. : :v;-.:. : iQ326^v;v'" > v „ ■ 

On May 4, 1966# Private Malone was serving as a radio operator with 
his .unit, in v Tan . Uyeh District , Bieh Hoa Province Bis ~:uhit , 
participating in Operation Hastings # had just completed its combat 
assault and was establishing its ppsition with Private Malone's 
'platobn on the unit ' s perimeter* /\ 

Private Malone was detailed to pick up mail from his weapons 
platoon. He departed his position along a trail outside of the 
perimeter but never returned ; A search of the area located jungle- 
boot prints, believed to have been made by Private Malone. The 
impression of the search party was that Private Malone had taken 
thetrailbuthadmaderawrong-turnawayfromhisunit^sperimeter. 
The boot prints were later joined by sandal prints# and they both 
led to a fortified Viet Cong position: .. His squad came under 
hostile sniper fire during their search. The next day another 
platoon swept the area and located still more foot prints 
approximately. lSWLmeters away# but ;there:was no.^ 

Malone v - y v 

Private Malone was declared missing in action . Returning O.S. POWs 
had no information about him. After Operation Homecoming he was 
declared. killed in action/body not recovered based on a presumptive 
finding of. death. : : ;. f ; 

In June 1984# then joint Casualty . Resolution Center; received a 
report about the recovery" of remains in Tan byen District; how a 
part of Song Be Province. The remains and a dog-tag were 
reportedly turned over to local authorities. This report was 
placed in Private Malone *■ s file due to the coincidence in lbss 
location. . '. v ' . ' " 

On March 12 # 1992 # a joint D . S . /Vietnamese investigation in Thu Dan 
Mot District, Song Be Province# led to an interview with a former 
Political Officer from the 4th Artillery Company# 3rd Battalion# 
Dong Nai Regiment . The officer stated that a reconnaissance 
element from his unit had killed an : American in the area where 
Private Malone disappeared and that he had recovered one web belt 
and a .45 caliber sideaxm. The soldier was part of an American 
force which had just come to operate in the area . The body was 
buried along a trail near a stream in the area. A helicopter later 
appeared and broadcast an appeal for information about a (missing 
serviceman . O.S. investigator ' s tended to discredit the account 
they were offered. 
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South Vietnam , Bennie Lee Dexter 

.vj.' 

On May 9# 1966 , Airman Secon^cras&^JeSter departed Pleiku City for 
Banmethuot City by jeep. He never ; arrived at his destination # and 
an ensuing search 1 turned up his jeep on May 11# 1966. Local 

civilians reported he had been stopped and taken prisoner. There 
were wartime reports about an American POW in captivity whose 
circ ums tances of capture > were similar to that of Airman Dexter . 
One report asserted that he died of starvation in February 1967 . 

Airman Dexter was carried in a POW status at the end of Operation 
Homecoming. He was later declared dead/body not recovered. 
Returning U.S. POWs were unable to confirm his fate. 

joint Casualty Resolution Center field investigations in Vietnam; 
during April 1969 led to the interview of witnesses who described 
Dexter's . capture and imprisonment near Banmethuot. . The same 
witnesses "Stated" that^he^was -“shpt ; "and^ killed during-an-escape- 
attempt and that his remains were buried nearby . . tJ . S . 
investigators were unable to locate any evidence of his grave or 
remains. v- v;/; ’ ; •; 


,, South Vietnam . Louis Buckley# Jr^ , . . 

. : ( 0344 ); . : 

On Kay 21, 1966 # Sergeant Buckley, .a member of the Motor platoon of 
the 12th; Cavalry, was with his unit in Binh Duong Province . ; His 
unit -came under enemy attack at Landing Zone Heref ord ana was 
forced- to withdraw. > Sergeant.. 3uqkley was last . seen :in;; : the. area 
with blood on his shirt and arm. Friendly reinforcements arrived# 
but Sergeant Buckley could . not be . located . • 

He was initially declared missing in • action. Returning .U . S .; POWs 
were unable to’ provide any ■ information on ,h~® *ute . In Januarj r . 
1S78. he was declared dead/body not recovered. 

In October . 1981, U.S. intelligence received ; information from a 
Vietnamese refugee concerning the death of an American soldier in 
the area. Sergeant ; Buckley . disappeared. • It ' could not be 
specifically correlated to Buckley. 


South Vietnam William Ellis, Jr. 

/•' (0372) ; 

On June 24, 1966# Ellis Was declared missing while on a combat 
operation in Kontum Province. ; After the end of; hostilities he was 
declared dead/body not recovered;,; . 
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In- December 1990, & U.S . field team in Vietnam reported the results 
of their recent field trip into the Central Highlands of South 
-vietnam.— :During“their-visit^-they^interviewed'-a-doctor^who-saw 
several American POWs during 1967 or .1968 : :in western Kontum 
Province . ■ The doctor was aware that one African-American had died 
at his hospital and that a dead American ' s body was preserved for 
use as a medical training aid. : .'fy _ :• . 

The doctor also stated that -three Caucasian Americans died there, 
and he, believed they were buried nearby. , y These reports were 
; tentatively correlated to Schiele (Case ill 2 ):y Van Bendegom ( 0762) 
and a then unidentified third Caucasian American . The report about 
the African-American appeared to correlate to Ellis (0372). Other 
information, possibly concerning Schiele, traced his; movements from 
the area of. his capture to his turnover, then to. the 62nd Regiment 
■ and later to B-3 Front Headquarters. ;v 



South Vietnam . Robert H. Gage 

' ! ■ / .■> ' o \‘X . \. : .V • (0381) '■ 


On July 3 , 196 6 , Lance Corporal Gage and another Marine from; the 
:“lstDivisionle^ 

their laundry and entered Thanh Thuy Village, which is 15 
kilometers south -southeast of Da Nang City, Quang Nam Province. 
When last seen, Corporal Gage was engaged in conversation with a 
woman. He never returned to his platoon's position and was 
declared missing . .Friendly forces detained local village women on 
July 3rd and 4th but were unable to obtain information on Corporal 
-Gage' s fate On July 5 , 1966, the- Marines learned that the 
Corpora 1 had actually entered a Viet Gong controlled hamlet ; : ^ v 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information on Corporal Gage ' s fate. In 
August 1974, he was declared killed in action/body . not recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 


North Vietnam Roosevelt Hestle, Jr. 

■: •Charles ; E. 'Morgan y 

( 0386 ) V; ’V','.' o’." 

On July 6, 19.66, Major Hestle and Captain Morgan were crewmen in an 
F-105 in a flight of four aircraft over Bac Thai Province. Major 
Hestle r s aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire and crashed 
approximately 15 kilometers southwest of Thai Nguyen. Other 
aircraft on the scene neither saw chutes nor heard beepers. 

Wartime intelligence information from a People's Army prisoner 
describing the capture of. an. African-American from an aircraft shot 
down over Tam Dao Mountain was tentatively correlated to the 
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capture of on* ctmuiii f ran this cww« ,■ 

Both individuals were initially reported missing in a ^ i0 ? o X d 
^tnfvr not recovered.- 1 to- • S.^ 
military intelligence received information that Major Bteatle and 
two othar D.S. POWs were alive -At:;:.:*- 

believed this report was not true but was the product of a highly 
visit by thr ee POW wives to Vietnam early ixi 1970. 
Returning O.S. PWs reportedheaMay infomation ^^ to ^ r Jjkstle 
was seen' alive on a stretcher in a prison in Hanoi. He was not 
alive as of 1973. 


« s ihvestiaators in Vietnam in Janua^ 1989 located impossible 
crlih^td “£55** with incWert ^ ; 

information one pilot was buried at that site. Captain ^egan s 
remains were repatriated in July. 1989. Vietnam turned over the 
identity card o?Ma jor Beetle in October 1982 r but his remains have 
not.', been recovered. 


South ’Vietnam" ‘ •. ■' ■ 

. Demis R. . C arter .. . 

Hobart C. Borton v 

On August 28 , 1966, the tour 9FCs «ere ******_ n f ^: 

Division and were with a fir. taau at an aAtoit 

southwest of Da Hang City, Ssmttmta? 
return from their stlssion and were declared ^ssi^._Cm^ei^ 
a~ iQfifi Bodenschats 1 dog-tags and a partial wrist' watch were 
lo«&.' ^nSSSiti did not provide ary Infomation about the 

fate of the four sen. • 

Returning D.S . POHs were unable to provide any intonatio n about 
their fate. They were declared d ead/b ody not, recovered bated on a 
presumptive finding of death in lovanber 1974. 


South Vietnam 


Unrence B. Tatar 

(0453) 


Oh September 10, 1966, Tatun Was the pilot of an 
was hit by hostile antiaircraft fire and cr ashed eight kilaneters 
north ofthe too Thanh River currently in Trung ja ^Di strilct, 
Queng Tri Province. A forward air controller did a rt Tatun 

tail* out but did hear an smergascy beeper for approrLmately one 
Saf S u£r obeerved a pr«u«ble ^chute^ladc^i the 
t^ss on a hillside. He never saw Tatum safely on the gi»und. He 
observed hostile forces approach the parachute and evidently pull 
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it out of the tree., ..';. 

he was declared dead/body not recovered. . ^ ,‘- - ; .C . J ’ vl ;^V''^;; ; '!.,.' 

In April 1990 a tJ;S. team in Vietnam located a crash site with 
material consistent with that of an A-1E, but no personal artifacts 
■ were found. Z . i^cal -, witnesses /.were unable . tp . provide any 
information. A U.S, team located information in the records; of 
People ' s Army Military Region 4 indicating that a U.S. pilot died 
in a crash on the date. The place and tine correlated to Tatum's 
loss incident r but the pilot's name was not available. 


North Vietnam . ■' 'John L. Robertson- : 

:V\th;y (0459) ,:v-v. ; . 

On September 16, 1966, Major Robertson and First Lieutenant Hubert 
F. Buchanan were in one in a, flight of four F-4C aircraft on a 
mission over North Vietnam. They were engaged by hostile. RIG 
aircraft while en route to their target. Major Robertson ' s 

} aircraft ^s.ittt see^ itolaer^ljwg^^ 

; aircraft in their flight. • . 

First lieutenant Buchanan was captured alive and released in March 
197 3. During his post-release debriefing he described how their 
aircraft was attacked by * HIG-17 and that he was forced to eject. 
He did not have contact with Major Robertson during, or after, his 
ejection. Other IJ.S. POWs reported being questioned about Major 
Robertson on September 17th and haying been told 'to jor Robertson 
■ 'was'' dead.;. v-/;" ' r 

Major Robertson was in MIA status as of Operation Homecoming, in 
June 1978 , he was declared dead/body not recovered based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

In January 1987 , . U.S. intelligence received a report about the 
wartime crash of an F-4 aircraft which appeared to correlate to. 
this incident . One crewman was reportedly captured, and one died 
in the crash. From Februair through i^ril 1990, U.S. field 
investigators in Vietnam visited Hai Hung Province and interviewed 
witnesses who described ah aerial encounter between a U.S. jet and 
a MIG aircraft. . One crewman ejected and was captured. The team 
visited the crash site and determined the aircraft's wreckage had 
been dug up and removed to a nearby warehouse. The team was 
provided a small packet of remains, allegedly from the crash site, 
which were determined to be hon-human. Also during April 1990 , 
Vietnam repatriated remains it identified as Major Robertson which 
were later determined to be the skeletal remains of a large animal 
(possibly a horse or cow) and a piece of non-bone material, 

• ’ possibly. a rock. // /•;. 
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During November and Deciniber X991, the site was ereavated and 

pemnai property of an individual, probably American, was 

recovered and^iant for analysis. Parts of the aircraft were 

lrtc^redT“iAcIudi^^aTdata^pUte7^as“ 

material . This case continues to undergo investigation. 


South Vietnam 


Daniel L. alehouse 
(0529) 


Ct November ;”±5T^ ■•'19^6:^ ;Kr » : : aa^hoiM^ . » :;.Fo^ 
Company , was driving between Saigon and Dalat when he was stopped 
anddetained by Vietnamese communist forces 20 kilometers north of 
the town of Euan Loc. Ihree foreign civilians *®1««®** from 
captivity on January 1/ 1967 (Ebonas ft. Scales, Robert N. Monahan, 
Mrs. Ofelia T. Gasa) last knew Mr. Niehouse* to be aUve in 
captivity with them. Prior to their release, Mrs. Gasa s husband 
and an- Australian 

Hr . Niehouse was reported missing and then captured. ^He jms 
identified by the Provisional Revolutionary Government at .(Operation 
Homecoming as having died in captivity on April 12 j 19^. His 
remains.ha.ve hot. yet been repatriated. Other returning PONs were 
unable to providis information on his eventual fate. 


South Vietnam 


Burt C. Small 
(0607) 


Oa March 6, 1967,- Socialist Snail was assigned _ to Qoang »3»i 
Previnc. from the 5th Special forces Group as a “^J^-^**®** 
Detachment 108. A SoutlTwetnamase irregular force unit (CHX5) wa 
ambushed, and, nfter the alcimlsh, Small iraa aissing. 
soldier later escaped and reported that Specialist Small had been 
captured alive. 

.His staitus tot dhnnged f** ^His 

Operation Homecoming he was declared dead/body not recovered . His 
mains have never been repatriated and other returning^U.S. POWs 
vete unable to confirm that he was alive in any of the Vietnamese 
prisons in South or North Vietnam. 

The Joint Casualty Resolution Center conducted field investigative 
in the area of Specialist Small's capture., They received 
information that Specialist Small had been captured alive and was 
wounded at the time of his capture. All members of the capturing 
unit are reportedly deceased. 
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Uorth Vietnam John S.. Hamilton 

• (0644) , . k . r v • 

rtaJtoril I pT i 1^7/1S jor H^l "an: A-1E>^ one^in - 

a f light of two aircraft searching fpr two pilots doroed crw t Mo rtt 
Vietnam. While over Hoa Binh Province, Hamilton was J^ked by 
four hostile MIG-17 aircraft, and his wingman Jjks^ed pieces ® £ 
his aircraft's outer wing fly off after it was hit by 'MmMi fire. 
Hie aircraft crashed 24 kilometers southeast of , : ]So *- Jiim r City .. ■ 
^ jor Ston ^s n 0 t seen ejecting from, his^ “if 
ui no electronic beeper' heard. He was declared missing in action. 

On toril 19th, that sane day, Hanoi radio reported the shoot down 
of ^ taerican^ rescue air«aft over: Hoa Binh province, _^his 
»port, While not mentioning the fate of the pilot, was believed to 
correlate to Hajor Hamilton's incident of loss. 

in September 1970, a People's taqrof ^aaa^soldier^^rted wo' 
“"Caucasian 1 pilots captured -in -Lac -Thuy-District- in . ^>ril^!9 J8_, af .^r_„. 
being shot down in aerial combat with *16 jet *|® 

soldier identified a photograph of Major Hamilton as similar to one 
orthose captured, and the report was placed in Major. Ham il ton s 
file as: possibly relating to his; capture. ^ter Oj^ration 
B ^arV«.i rJ ” « -reevaluatlon: of lthis,repor^je^M.^.^OTW ^ 
wartime evaluation. It was determined that this incident actuaUy 
correlated to Hajor Thomas Madison and Major Thomas Sterling who 
Sfbeen%st “described and who returned alive during Operation 
■ Homecoming. . ■ 'v^ ■; v ,; *Vy~' ; ’>-y . : 'v ; ' 

Hetumina tf.S. POWs had no information on Hamilton, 1 s precise fate. 
?n K 9 1979, he was declared killed in action/body not recovered 
based oh a pr^suigptive ; f ^ding of d^th^ v '. 

in Januar y 1991, a report was received about a grave with the 
Sma“s^ a u's! pilotln the area where Major ^Iton was lost. 
Sen, in May 1991, a source provided the rubbing of a ^09-tag 
associated with Major Hamilton and a bone f » 9 Pent and clamed that 
remains were recovered from an area near Vinh City, Mtfj* Tinh 
province. This is a considerable distance away ft™ 
crash site. In October 1991, another source visited the Joint Task 
Porce office in Hanoi and turned over a bone fragment and 
identifying information about Major Hamilton. The source claimed 
his friend found. Hajor Hamilton r s remains at another location , this 
time in Quang Binh Province. 
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South Vietnam 


Thomas A . 

Paul A. Haseabeck 
David M. Winters 
-Daniel_R.Ridds._ 


(0646) 

S&S^Sotf rSSati **rpli 

rtoBato tto retain trfe ^a Ira llng a ^;^ ^ 
thalr onit in Binh Son District, Quang Hgai Province. 

elS other sampan following vj.th only.tto 
board. Shortly thereafter caM toond of a to«t of veapons 
firing. Twenty minutes jAterf the four patrol Webers had still 
nrt^cbeTtto dock, and a search party vas sent to locata than. 

Baaed on available information , tha t our ton vera y a w tollctog 
vlth several 7ietaanese in another !5j[? 

received that four toetleans had been- captnred-by-looal-Viet. Cong 

Other reports were received that 

unidentified toericans vere teaching inglieli ' to j£^,2!? 9 *Seae 
Sdre and that Ja^cane had toen b^to^to^ aw.^Iheae 
reports' - %'wete : ''' ptocdd ih ./'the . individuals file?* ' 9 *-?. { ^wi®. V/ : 
~jwrtaiiiing“ to them; ~*7~ ' ~ 

taiv Voii Xi n.s. team wi ad^e^ta ^ 

PPC wLiters^was dead. In August 1992, a joint R*S. /Vietnamese team 
KfSS Tf tMr incident i^tervieved ^n“.e. idt^l«t h^d 
or hearsay knowledge of it. The sources stated the fee* JJJJ ;->2S2 
ambushed, and. their bodies verm throw into the rf w : 

from being observed by search and rescue helicopters. 

toMa ^tociSr^l^ three separate locati^ . in SL5S? Bisect 
today is under the Song fra River. in Horenber 

COTittee on PW/Hlh iuEfaito Qairsan John Kerry re^^d e^Mttoe 

dierv, describing the capture and subsequent death of tto four u •». 

°~t - niiinn fraB people 1 s Army of Vietnam Central Militar y Museum ■ 

&dT senior 

todw^ iSornation correlating to t^s ancWwt^ e^ch the 

four ^seivicemen are recorded as haying died. Jhls 

under active investigation by Joint Task Porce^Pnll Accounting . 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information 

SiSSy declared missing. -JfJf dead/body not 

recovered on separate dates between 1973 and 1978. 


South Vietnam 


D. Hamilton 
(0647) 
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began receiving heavy enemy fire and. was forced to withdraw. 
Corporal Hamilton was last known wounded and was left behind during 
the unit's quick retreat. A search operation in the area through 
"A^r"22nd^fa32^^ 

In August 1967/ U.S. intelligence received information froin two 
Vietnam People' s Army prisoners that ;a • U . S . Marine had been 
captured in April. 1967 in circumstances similar to that of the loss 
of Corporal Hamilton,. . They were un^le to. p^ide-any specific 
information on his eventual fate/ - ..^v; 

Returning b. S . POWs were unable to provide any information on the 
fate of Corporal Hami lton*; After Operation Homecoming he was 
, declared' dead/body not recovered. 

in August 1989, U.S. field investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
witnesses concerning the fate of Corporal Hamilton, but the U.S. 
investigators only received vague statements • Additional 

instigation win ^ Januaryw499i~J.ed JJJ* :$> ^.investigators^tp^his ; 
reported burial site. They recovered one partial set of remai n s at 
one location and small bone fragments at a second site nearby. The 
reports were vague about wham the remains were associated, and it 
was not possible to correlate the remains to this incident . 


North Vietnam Vmchael J, Sstoc^ 

(0658) 

On April 26, 1967, Lieutenant Commander Estocin was the pilot of an 
A-4E on a SAM suppression mission over North Vietnam. His aircraft 
was hit by a surface-to-air missile -ahcL went-out of control, but he 
later regained bohtrol of it. Defense; Dejpartment records state he 
was last seen entering overcast at 3,500 feet and crashed into 
coastal waters off Cat Ba Island. A search and rescue effort was 
suspended April 27, 1967. On that date, Radio Hanoi broadcast a 
reference to a shoot down and capture of a U.S. pilot possibly 
correlating to Commander Estocin ' s shoot down. 

On April 29th, a People's Army newspaper article referred to the 
shoot down of an aircraft and a rescue helicopter coming to rescue 
the downed pilot . This report was placed in Commander Estocin ?s 
file as a possible correlation. 

Commander Estocin was initially declared missing. His casualty 
status was later changed to POW based on sensitive source 
information. He was not reported alive during Operation 
Homecoming, and> in November 1977 , he was declared dead/body not 
recovered. ; ’ - ’V 

A returning U.S. POW. reported that another U.S. POW, whom he met in 
prison in North Vietnam, relayed a discussion he had had with Mrs. 
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Bstocin prior to his own shoot down. Allegedly, the TJ.S. POW# 
Coamander Stratton/ had written that Commander Bstocin was alive 
and a POW. In January 1 9 74/ t he defen se Department c onf i r m e d that 
Commander Bstocin had been mi.Bidentifi.ed as a POW ih sensitive 
source, material. ; " •'.*/ * ' v 

In July 1990#: U.S. intelligence received information from a 
northern Vietnamese refugee about an aircraft shoot down which 
occurred in 1967 neat Cat Ba Island. Remains were reportedly found 
in the water near the crash site. Also# skeletal remains were 
reportedly seised by; Vietnamese ; officials f rom e _,r®f we,; -boat 
captured near Cat Ba Island in February 1989 . In March 1991# U.S. ; 
investigators in Vietnam visited Cat Ba Island but were unable to 
develop any information regarding this loss incident* They were 
told by Vietnamese officials that Commander Bstocin was believed to 
have drowned twenty nautical miles off Cat Ba Island* Other 
reports were received of a body wasteng up along the shore to the 
north of Cat Ba Island. 

Commander John B. Michols , retired# recently wrote of his own 
wartime combat experiences # published by the Naval Institute Press# 
entitled On Yankee Station . Commander IJichols was on the scene 
when commander Bstocin was hit and crashed. Commander Nichols 
described seeing- Commander Bstocin s aircraft invert # his. tank blow, 
off and his miccilcB fire. He followed him to the ocean and saw 
him impact, still inverted, but did not see a parachute come from 
the : aircraft. " v ' r . -V”. : v 


North Vietnam V ‘ Roger K. Betherland ~ 

On May 10, 1967# Commander Netherland was launched in an A-4C from 
the P.5.5. Hancock as the leader of a flight of aircraft on a 
mission against Xien An Airfield near the port city of Hai Phong* 
Three surface-to-air missiles were launched at his flight# and the 
third missile exploded below his aircraft. His wingman reported 
observing him drop his external tanks and begin a left turn 
streaming fuel. His aircraft then did an inverted roll and 
crashed. There was no ejection seen. A search for sign of him was 
negative. He was initially declared missing in action. After the 
end of hostilities he was declared dead/body hot recovered. 
Returning U. S. POHs were unable to provide any inf oxmation that he 
was alive in the noi^ern Vietnamese 

In December 1982 # a Vietnamese refugee reported the downing of a 
U.S. aircraft and described the recovery and burial of remains from 
the crash site* The incident appeared to correlate to that of 
Commander Netherland. 

In September , 1989 # Vietnam returned the alleged remains of 
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Commander Netherland together with his; Identity card and wallet • 
Forensic examination of the remains concluded they belonged to an 
adult ittlO-but ^a-bpard-decid^fthOt-th^ could nei^ 
recommend identification of the remains* v 

A U.S. team in Vietnam during July 1990 conducted a survey of the 
crash site associated with Commander Netherland. The site location 
and information concerning the circumstances of the crash were 
consistent Witothe taiown tactB surrounding Commander Netherland 
loss. A return to the site in December 1991 insulted ^ 
interviews who provided their Imowledge Of the crash, including a 
description of human remains located in a position consistent with 
the results of a high angle high speed dive into the ground. 


South Vietnam Carlos Ashlock 

- ; ; • . ■ ( 0 678) ; 

On Kav 12, 1967/ Corporal Ashlobk and Lance Corporal Jose Agosto- 
Santos/ members of the 5th Marine Regiment, were with their unit on 
ah operation in Quang Nam Province. Their unit encountered two 
reinforced battalions of the Vietnam people 's Arny and withdrew , 

After the "withdrawalr neither J^och nor-Agosto-Santos could be 

located. Soon afterward, one unit member reported seeing People's 
Army troops carrying away Agosto-Santos. A report was also received 
txm a local Vietnamese official that two wounded U.S. , Marines had 
been seen in the custody of the Vietnam Peopled Army. This report 
was viewed as possibly correlating to Ashlock and Agosto-Santos . 
In June 1967, a former Viet Cong doctor at Hospital B-25 reported 
^hlock was alive and had been treated at his hospital, He was 
last seen aUve in July 1967.; Both individuals were initially 
declared missing in action; ' r • • 

. Corporal Agosto-Santos returned alive at Operation Homecoming. 
Neither he nor other returning PONs were able to provide any 
information on the fate of Corporal Ashlock. Corporal Ashlock was 
declared dead/body hot recovered, in July 1976. 

In March 1991, Vietnam repatriated remains identified as those of 
Carlos Ashlock; ■' U.S. examination of those remains resulted in a 
determination that neither the remains identified by Vietnam as 
those of Corporal Ashlock nor any other r em ai n s turned over in 
March 1991 could be associated with Corporal Ashlock. 

Recent field investigations in Vietnam have located witnesses who 
provided information concerning the capture of Corporal Ashlock. 
fetnesses reported burial sites, but they could not be positively 
confirmed > And no remains were recovered. The information these 
witnesses provided does not increase the knowledge already known 
that Corporal Ashlock was last known alive and in captivity. 
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Cambodia 


Joe L. Delong 
(0689) 


On May 18, 1967, PrivateFirstClaee Delon? was a Mehlna gujmei 
boaue 1st Battalion, 8th Infantry, in Phn Pah District, Pleiku 
Province, South Vietnam. His unit ' s position, approximately 14 
kilometers northwest of the village of , Due Co,' was attacked and 
o v e rru n by hostile forces. PPC Delong was missing after the unit 

On Kay 20, 1967, a Viet Cong prisoner described an hautl^ M 
captivity who correlated to PPC Delong. Delong was listed as a SOW 
at the tine of Operation Hoasscooiiig e ‘ 

in June 1967, a People's toy of Vietnam publication fr« thd B-3 
•Theater of Operation, entltiad I py Pq^B H, to 

Battalion had captured a D.S. PON, and this unit was transferred to 
regimental level. *his was believed to refer to the capture of PPC 
»ia ;ia^jS^awr ~tO~Whlcrit-raferrafr^ 
the 320th Hegiment. 

PPC Delong was listed by the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
as having died in captivity .' His date of death was given as 
Movember 1967;~ -- - — • — ~ — -- 

D.S. PONs repatriated during Operation Hwcca^ tol^PPC^long 

and two other D.S. KWs escaped from a B-3^Wlwl^ca^p 

onHovember (, 1967, while they were being detained i n tota nalci ri 
Province, Cambodia, approximately two kilometers from the b orde r 
with Vietnam and an estimated 70 kilometers west of Kontinn, South 
Vietnam. Several days later, the remaining POHs were shoim PPC 
Delong 's’trousers by their-prison casp eoam^er and^wto 
Delong had been killed resisting capture. The two other D.S. POHs 
were recaptured. 


gaiter F. Hrobleski 


South Vietnam 


On May 21 i 1967 , Hrobleski was the pilot of a JH-1C «»• 

in a flight of seven helicopters on an extxartlM^ss ^n in tot he 
X Shan Valley, Thus Thien Province. . On. board. with him vere Warrant 
Officer Corkran, Specialist Fourth Class tell Hr ivate^Flrst 
Class Sawed. While Mking a strafing run, their heUeopter was hih 
by heavyMChine gun fixe which laoCked put their engine. After 
Sing St by another burst of fire, their helicopter vmnt out of 
control and crashed, rolling down into a small 
sOnuSs later a red ground panel was seen. Ten _minrte s_lat er u tte 
helico pter exploded. A white ground panel was also seen three 
hours later. ; . /* 
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PFC Sewed was rescued alive. WO Corkran and Specialist Ball were 
:also located alive# and a lin e wa s dropped t o them o n the g round. 
While being lifted to the helicopter, it began to receive heavy 
enemy fire, and it lifted off , dragging Warrant Of ficer Corkran and 
Specialist Ball into trees which knocked then off the ladder to the 
jungle below. / South Vietnamese Army forces recovered the body of 
Specialist Ball on May 22 and, on May 23rd, the body of Warrant 
Officer Corkran . - All survivors stated Wrpbleski : was: never seen 
alive after,. the 'crash.;/ . 

During the war years, & former member of the People's Army of 
Vietnam stated he saw an American with a South Vietnamese Amy POW 
being escorted north along the Bo Chi Kinh Trail in Hay 1967 . This 
report was placed in WTobleski's file as a possible correlation to 
his case, ;r -V::,' ' 'i ]’■: > 

Wrobleski was initially declared missing, in Pebruary 1978, he was 
;declared dead/bpdy not-recavered~based pn~a presumptive finding of 
death. Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information 
on his eventual fate. 

In January 1991, tJ.S. investigators in Vietnam interviewed two 
witne88eB-tothe ; crashofa.helicoptercorrelatingcloBely:.tOJthis 
loss incident. They reputed observing a body at the crash site* 
and other soldiers! possibly from nearby commo-liaison station T52> 
retrieved a watch from the dead serviceman. The team was taken to 
the crash site, but was unable to locate any human remains or other 
artifacts. 


North Vietnam Kenneth F. Backus 

Elton L. Perrine 

(0706) -7 ; 

On May 22, 1967, Captain Perrine and First Lieutenant Backus were 
the crew of an F-4C, one of two aircraft in a flight against the 
Kep railroad yard. The second aircraft observed Captain Perrine' s 
aircraft make a bomb run on the target and, five seconds later, 
observed a large explosion three miles east of the target in Lang 
Son Province. There were no chute and no beacon signals. There 
was 37mm and 57mm anti-aircraft fire in the area. However, the 
other aircrew could not confirm that Captain Perrine 's aircraft was 
hit by hostile fire, and they could not pinpoint the crash site's 
precise location. 

On May 24th, the Mew China News Agency reported the downing of a 
U.S. aircraft over Lang Son Province on May 22nd and stated that 
the pilots were captured. This aircraft was the only aircraft lost 
in the area on that date. Both crewmen were initially reported 
missing in action. . 
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Returning IKS. POWs were unable to provide any information on the 
crew's fate. Ift February 1979, each was declared dead/body not 
recwered basea oh~a^presumptive -finding 4of-deatlu- — 


South Vietnam ••• Brian K. McGar 

Joseph B. Fitzgerald 
■ :: • v; ""' John B» Jakovac 

•; . > /:;■/■. ■-■■■• >y., . (0715) -y 

On May 30, 196? , Sergeant Jakovac and PFCs McGar and Fitzgerald 
were members of a five man reconnaissance patrol in Quang Kgai 
Province. The team was deployed to counter hostile fire, from a 
nearby hedgerow and to set up an observation point on a hill top. 
They failed to make a nightly radio check an hour and fifteen 
minutes after climbing the hill. A search and rescue effort 
locatedtwo.otherpatrpljn^ 

the area. There was a trail of blood leading from the ar$&> hand 
grenade fragmentations and U . S . and foreign shell casings which 
gave evidence to an engagement, the search effort continued for 
three days but failed to locate the other three missing patrol 
■members. ' , •••:; .V--" ' v ' \ 

Foliowincr their disappearance, t .S. intelligence: received several 
reports about grave sites in the area . In July 1972, a former Viet 
Cong stated that he had seen two XJ.S. prisoners in Quang Tin 
Province in. July 1967, and this report was placed in the files of 
these MIhs, although there was no specific correlation to them. ■ 

All three Marines " Were declared dead/body not recovered on 
different' dateir during 1975 and 197 6. Bone of the three was 
reported alive in the Vietnamese prison system by returning U.S. 
pows. y •: y . ' .. ■ .y : ; — * ye/. 


South Vietnam Di Reyes Ibanez 

(0723) 


On June 5, 1967, Sergeant Ibanez was a member of a 3rd Karine 
Division reconnaissance patrol in Quang Tri Province. .Shortly 
after midnight, a guard heard a moan and the sound of brush 
breaking from the area where Sergeant Ibanez was sleeping . A later 
search party recovered his rifle and pack. In the morning a patrol 
located a partial dental plate and blood trail. The blood traxl 
led along a path from his last known location to a nearby village. 
A search of the area turned up freshly dug foxholes idth evidence 
of recent occupancy and signs that som e th in g had been dragged along 
the trail. ThApartial platm was described by the unit's dental 
surgeon as identical to the teeth artificially replaced. Sergeant 
Ibanez was never found. ': y 
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Sergeant Ibanez was initially declared missing. In March 1978, he 
— was 1 declared- dead/body not~recovered7~ He : was:not~reported alive in 
the Vietnamese prison system by returning U.S. paws. 


South Vietnam 


Robert L. Platt, Jr. 

■;-7 


On June 10, 1967, Private First Class Platt was a i 
Airborne Division patrol ambnshed while oh a so 
mission in South Vietnam. Platt, reportedly wound* 
was left behind during his unit's withdrawal, 
missing. v’ . /,/' ''-v^ ' 

In 1968, U.S . intelligence received a captured Vi 
apparently belonging t o t he 270th Transport**. 
Military Rig£&"5 , :i unit area Pri 

Platt was last seen. It noted that an American Pri 
had been captured on June 10, 1967 and that he di 
on June 11, 1967. This was viewed by U.S. intellic 
a correlation to PFC Platt. K Viet Cong prisoi 
shortly thereaf ter described seeibg:*^ 
brought to his medical unit which was destroyed in 
The prisoner did not know if the American was kil 
and this report was also thought to possibly pert 

In March 1978, Private First Class Platt was declax 
recovered. Returning U.S. POWs were unable 
information on his fate*. 

In January 1991, U.S. investigators in Viet: 
potential witnesses who were thought to be a 
information about Platt. Ho new information on I 
'was. learned. 7 


air bf a loist 
and destroy 
averal times, 
was declared 


Jong document 
iRegiaent^of 
a First Class 
e First Class 
af his wounds 
e as possible 


isoher being 
CJ. S . bombing • 
or survived, 
to Platt. ; / ; 

dead/body not 
provide any 


interviewed 
to provide 
precise fate 


South Vietnam 


James Lee Van Bendegom 
(0762) 


On July 12, 1967, Private First Class Van BeoL m and other 
members of his 4th Infantry Division were on pfe ol when they 
engaged a hostile force in the la Drang Valley, ; Is Jeu Province. 
PPC Van Bendegom was wounded and : treated by a nedi c. He was left 
behind when his unit's position was overrun, and h > i as captured. 

According to other U.S* POHs released during Opera ic a Homecoming, 
it was rumored that PFC Van Bendegom was taken from Pi aiku Province 
into Cambodia and was treated at a field hospitai . His name did 
not appear on the PRG died in captivity list. le was declared 
dead/body not recovered in May 1971. rf 
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In April 1989 r a U.S. field team in Vietnam ini 
officers assigned to the B-3 Pront, the People 'r 

theater-headquartersr-in-coBBDand of-operations .in 

They were unable to provide any information on 1 
During 1992 , U.S. investigators in Vietnam reu. 
describing the death of three Americans in capti 
was correlated to PPC Van Bendegqm. 


dewed former 
of Vietnam 
province., 
n Bendegom. 
inf ormation 
One death 


Ronald V. Sittner 
(0804) 

Charles Lane, Jr. 



Horth Vietnam: 


On August 23; 1967, First Lieutenant Lane auk Jhis aircraft 
OOTMnder , Captain Larry B. Corrigan (Case 0805 CXi 2?S 
F-4 aircraft on a strike mission *0*%^ 
railnSd^ yaH7~~^ 

fired bv aMIG-21 making it one of two aircraft pnj their flight 

*h^r aircraft ™ 

cranhed in Thai Kguyan Province, North Vietnam. tjagtaia Corrigan 
was captured alive and was repatriated during Qperalijn Haneeaning. 

^^*ttSersofthairfliglitreportedseaingttire4piMehutesfroa 

the crewmen of the two downed aixcraft. Three cl 
heard as wall as one weak beeper which was 
associated with Lieutenant Lane. Captain Cosri™- 
indiyidhal shot down ldio was able to establish vote 
those overhead.' 



were 
ievsd to be 
was the only 
contact with 


TJpoh his. zel.ase, . Captain Corrigan reported Js 
individual moving around in his parachute, and lffi. 
individual to be Lieutenant Lane. Ha Hoi prwp 
aircraft downing but did not specify the ntaopep 
captured. In August 1968, D . S • intelligence bel 
Lane had been captured alive and that he was ini 
although his casualty status remained as missing to 


The other aircraft's crew included Major C h a r i 
Captain Ronald H. Sittner (0804). Major lylerlanc. 
prisoner . He, too, was released alive during Opera 


deing another 
Relieved that ; 
reported the 
of crewmen 
Lieutenant 

S arny custody; 
iction. 


**d 


in October 1973, Lieutenant Lane's case was im.«jed ^7 

of ^Defense at the re^est^das next. jkto, g^hi. 
casualty status was changed to dead/body not recc 
Sittner' s case was reviewed at a later ^date, auflhe ws also 
determined to be dead/body not recovej»d. ^ Retumin 1 J-S. POWs^ were 
unable to confirm either individual alive in cipttivity in the 
northern Vietnamese prison system. 1 


p. Tyler and 
and was taken 
Homecoming. 


in Hovember 1991, the JointTask Force inter^^^ 
downing of the two F-4 aircraft and the reported s 
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3 or 4 parachutes . The location of their downing was jd* termined to 
be in Tuyen Quang Province, not in Thai Nguyen Province, Witnesses 
reported the capture Jthat ~^y~were.,unable 

to locate the other twb crewmen until 1970 When thelpaxtial remains 
of one of the two Was located . Local witnesses also jstated that a 
nearby People ' s Republic of China military unit afalyed at one of 
the crash sites and recovered the wreckage of one of the downed 
aircraft. They provided no other details about the incident. The 
Joint Task Force concluded that the reported partaasL remains may 
have correlated to the remains of Lieutenant Lane, who was not 
confirmed to have ejected from his aircraft but cpu&djhave done so. 
In, April 1992, a U.S. team interviewed additional witnesses and 
recovered pexspnal artifacts from both grave sites : that did not 
correlate to the two airmen. 

South Vietnam Xfrimeth L. Plumadore . j 

• y: dy,'-, • (0839) y ' 

On September 21, 1967 , Lance Corporal Plumadore, a member of the 
4th Karine Division , was wounded in action while engaging People 's 
Army of Vietnam forces, during Operation Kingfisher & the area of 
Dong Ha, Quang Tri Province. He and fourteen other members of his 
unit were left behind in the ^withdrawal £rbm-the~btt^ 
friendly forces retook the area they located fourteen dead Marines, 
two of bodies there were difficult to identity. Inf< rmatioh later 
surfaced that one survivor was reported captured and was last seen 
being escorted North. Corporal Plumadore was declared dead/body 
not recovered in September 1967.'. -v; r ; V/; 

In April 1986 , Vietnam returned remains of someone { captured in the 
same engagement fas the one during ixCwhich .Corporal Plumadore 
became unaccounted-for * Information provided with! ^e remains was 
that the remains belonged to an American serviceman) captured at Con 
Thien who had died on September 27, 1967 at Vfain Linh, North 
Vietnam. Corporal Plumadore 's records could not be used in remains 
identification because they were lost in an aircraft crash on 
October 2 , 1967. ’ j 

Subsequent to the return of the remains, U.S. intelligence located 
archival intelligence information, usually highly; reliable, that 
indicated for the first time that someone, probably Slumadore, had 
been captured and taken North to Vinh Linh. He. was last known 
alive on September 23rd in the area of Con Thien. He was the only 
individual who remained missing in the Con Thien area. 


South Vietnam Paul L. Fitzgerald, Jr. 

Olin Hargrove 
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On October 17, 1967 , Specialist Fitzgerald and Private First Class 
were™ with” their and deatoy mission^in 
Binh Load Province. Their unit engaged a hostile force and 
suffered heavy losses. , The two soldiers were last seen alive 
midway between U . S . forces and advancing Viet Cong. PFC Hargrove 
was reported wounded at that time. : 

in p^ruw 1972, a ; f omer Viet Cong rq^rted observing one 

American captive in 1967 in the area where the two soldiers were 
lost. This report was thought to possibly correlate>to one of the 
two missing soldiers. In December 1984, U.S. intelligence received 
reports about. the recovery of U.S. remains from the general area 
where the two had last been seen. ' 

Both soldiers were initially declared missing; Each mas eventually 
declared dead/body not recovered in March 1978. Neither individual 
was reported alive in.tf^ i 


North Vietnam James Morgan 

(0903) 



■ " James A. Crew 

On November 10, 1967, Major Morgan and First lieutenant Charles J.; 
Honeycutt were the lead aircraft in a f light, of two ,F-*4 striking a 
targebln Quang Binh Province. A forward air controller lost radio 
an* 9 radar contact With them at the point of their bonb relwe . 
Contact Was also lost with the other F-4 crewr LiOTtenMt. Colonels 
Cook and First Lieutenant Crew. On November 10 , 1967 , Radio Hanoi 
reported two F-4s were shot down on that date in Quang Binh 

Province; ; 'W'V . 

All four airmen were initially reported missing in .action. 
Returning U.S. PCWs were unable to provide any sightings of any .of 
them alive. However, one returning POW reported hearing a Radio 
Hanoi broadcast naming Lieutenant Honeycutt as one of the U.S. PONs 
hlld ftlire in captivity by Sort* virtwa. ^ 

hostilities, the four pilots were declared dead/body <aot recovered 
based on a presumptive fi nd i n g of death. 

In May 1987, u. S . intelligence received information conMrntogJ^e 
recovery of identification madia 

Lieutenant Honeycutt. In December 1988, JCRC staff interviewed 
wiSesses in VielUiam concerning Case 0903, They were tatorto the 
alleged crash site and shown two purported graves which were 
excavated in April 1990. No remains were found. 

U.S. investigators in Vietnam during M^ch ^1991 v^ited J^^Ni^ 
District and received information regarding the shoot down of Major 
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Morgan ' 8 aircraft. Vietnam turned oyer the identity card of 
Lieutenant Honeycutt together, with his remains . 

Based on intensive investigation in Vietnam, information in 
Vietnamese archival records and witness statements , it appears that 
one crewman in' each aircraft died in; the shoot dawns. Available 
information; also indicates the likelihood that Major Morgan and 
Lieutenant Crew both perished in their aircraft, but both 
Lieutenant Honeycutt and Lieutenant Colonel Cook 
from their aircraft and reached the ground seriously wounded. Both 
were later reported to have died. 


North Vietnam , Herbert 0. Brennan 

Douglas C. Condi t 

" :■ - ; ■ • = ■■ V 'vy , ■' ■ ■ ; ■' , (0928 ) ■. \ v . V;; - y . ..I : ./■ 1 ' . v *. ; ■ ; ' 

On November 26, 'l967> Colonel 'Brehnin ^ 

were the crew in one of two F-4C jet aircraft on a strike mission 
over North Vietnam . During their first pass over the target, their 
aircraft exploded causing the wreckage to land in the area of their 
target . There was no hostile fire noted at the time of their 
cx*skr There ~wetew 

Search and rescue aircraft arrived and drew hostile fire from the 
crash site area . In addition, it appeared their signaling devices 
had been captured and were being used in an attengxt to lure SAR 
aircraft' into' 'a 'trap.- . 

“Both crewmen were initially declared missing. During Operation 
Homecoming , neither was accounted-f or > as alive. ^ -Moreover* 
returning U.S. BOWS were unable to confirm that Brennan and Condit 
were alive in captivity* Both were later declared dead/body not 
recovered. ■ ':••• . r _=* 

U.S. investigators in Vietnam during November 1988 interviewed 
witnesses in Bo Trach District, Quang Binb Province. The team also 
located a crash site within 500 meters of Colonel Brennan's loss 
location and confirmed the wreckage as that of an F-4. The team 
was unable to locate any information regarding the crew; The team 
did learn that the aircraft was shot down while attacking a 
People's Army of Vietnam anti-aircraft unit that was providing 
security for an engineer road building unit. One witness stated 
Vietnamese officials had already recovered seven .skeletal remains 
associated with U.S. aircraft lost in the area. 


South Vietnam Michael MiUmer 
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to November 29. 1967, Staff Sergeant killher, a member of 
Detachment 3-34, 5th Special Forces Group, was with a provincial 
.recbhhaiseence;jmit;^d^^ 

approximately 35 kilometers north of Loc Ninh, Phuoc Long Province. 
A member of his unit, Sergeant Paul Posse, later stated he saw 
Sergeant Millner being captured , When last seen he was not 
wounded . U.S. intelligence received a report in October 1974 
concerning the sighting of a captured American circa October 1967 
in the area Sergeant Killner was last seen, but it could not be 
correlated specifically : to him* 

Sergeant ailihier was initially declared missing. In July 1974 he 
was declared dead/body hot recovered. Returning U.S. POWs had no 
.''information about him. r ; . 


Cambodia . Robert H. Grzyb 

In idle late morning of December 11, 1967, a U;S. Army private 
assigned at Pleiku City, South Vietnam, reported to his unit that 
he, Mr. Grzyb, and two Koreans had been ambushed by the Viet Cong 
on the afternoon- of December 10 , 1967 . 1 - -Mr . Grzyb .was ..reportedly- 
wounded in the arm, and one of the Koreans was killed, when they 
were ambushed north of Pleiku City where they had gone to buy pigs . 

A subsequent investigation revealed a Vietnamese police officer, a 
neighbor, and Mr. Grzyb departed Pleiku at noon an December 10th 
in a Vietnamese- police jeep. , It was located by ah aircraft spotter 
late that afternoon at -the village of Plei Pok 25 kilometers^ north _ 
of Pleiku. flie damaged jeep, was recpve^^ ^ FM radio and 
battery had been removed. The body of the dead policeman was tomi 
there with a bullet wound in the head which had apparently ^been 
fired at close range. Plei Pok villagers said Mr. Grzyb and the 
policeman were ambushed by Viet Cong just outside their village 
after buying five small pigs for 500 Vietnamese dong, equivalent to; 
approximately $4.00. The policeman was killed, and Mr. Grzyb was 
apparently abducted. 


Further police investigation determined Mr. Grzyb, a former U.S. 
Army serviceman and unemployed U.S. civilian in Vietnam without 
proper identification at the time, had been arrested in Pleiku .on 
September 30th by the Vietnamese national Police following the 
discharge of a pistol which blinded a young Vietnamese boy. Mr . 
Grzyb was attempting to sell the pistol to another serviceman *t 
the time of the incident. A search of his residence led to the 
recovery of a ; 45 caliber sub-machine gun. Also during that time, 
he was wanted for the illegal sale of 384 caser q£ stolen tf-S* 
Government C-rations. Mr. Grzyb was jailed 
released from jaii on November 11, 1967, at which tims heboid U.S, 
authorities he wanted to apply for Vietnamese citizenship. The 
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Ameriwprivatevhoe^ ho was with Me. Grwb was on an 
unauthorised absence from Whiter at the tine pf the incident, 
having been confined to the city after his release from a n.fi! 
i«a.mary-3ail-itt~»oveabefT never - 

mentioned any Koreans with hitn. He said he was in the U.S. Army, 
wounded in the side when captured, and had been due to rotate from 
■ Vietnam the day after his capture . 

Hr. Gr^ was first listed by Department of State and DU in 1570 
as unaccounted-for after receiving his file from jprc. Be was 
listed as a POW at the time of Operation gomecomincr and, in January 
1973, ww iisted^ 

Seven returning D>S. POWs described Hr. Gneyb's incarceration with 
them at a People' s Army of Vietnam B-3 Cheater of Operations prison 
along the Vietnam/Cambodia border where he died orieTSeninc late in 
1968 while suffering from malaria and malnutrition. Wartime 
reports related his name as -Gsip" or -Gseb." One wartime report 
from^a Vietnam People' s Anny Captain described Hr . Grryb * spresence 
at the prison while suffering from malaria. Two other reported 
sightings of Americans in captivity were placed in Mr. Grsyb's file 
but, apparently, did not pertain to him. y 


north Vietnam 


Boger B. Imtes 
Leonard X. Lee 
( 0952 ) ; : 


On December 27, 1967, Lieutenant Commander Lee and Lieutenant JG 
Innes were crewmen of an P^B pn a strike mission over Nghe An 
Province; Tteir aircraft was seen ^ radar aa it 
-run on target , but other flight mei^ were unable to actually 
observe the aircraft during its boob run. The aircraft disappeared 
and could not be located during a subsequent search. There were no 
chutes and no beepers, v 

In May 1972, a People's Army of Vietnam soldier described the 
downing of two U.S. aircraft in Quynh Luu District, Nghe An 
Province . He heard that one airman was killed and one was 

captured. The captured pilot was last seen being escorted north on 
Hitfway 1. Thia_ report mt beliered to be a posaiMe correlation 
to this aircrew becanae it was the only loss in the area at that 
time; 

Both crewmen were initially declared missing and, in April 1977, 
were declared dead/body not recovered. Neither airman was reported 
alive in the Vietnamese prison system by returning U.S. POWsT 


South Vietnam 


Richard W. Fischer 
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On January 8/ 196B r Lance Corporal Fisher was with an ambush team 
■"in Diem Ban^Diatridirisouth of Da Nang City, Quang Jam Province . 
He left his ambush site with a one-legged girl and was never seen 
again. A search and rescue party attempting to locate him was 
fired upon. A later search failed to locate any trace of him but 
an older local resident did say that an American had been taken 
prisoner. The non-commissioned of ficer in charge of r the> ambush was 
recommended for court-martial for permitting a member bf the team 
to leave the : site -in-, 1970, a forner; Vietnam People's Army 
Lieutenant Colonel provided information, possibly hearsay, that 
Corporal Fisher had been killed and buried . 

Corporal Fishier was initially declared aissing. In December 1978, 
he was declared dead/body not recovered. Returning l.S . PONs were 
unable to provide any information about him being’ alive in the 
Vietnamese prison system. 


Soutdi Vietnam William D. Johnson 

.v,-. v y : v/-';.. : • 

On August 19 , 1968 , Private First Class Johnson was a rifleman from 
the 4th Infantry Division on a search and destroy mission with his 
unit in the mountainous central highlands area of Sa Thay District, 
Kontum Province. His 'unit encountered hostile forces and six men 
were declared missing ; four were last seen at the initial point of 
contact, one of whom was PFC Johnson. PFC Johnson was reported 
. alive after the hostile -fire had' '.stopped. ; 

The partially dejsbimpdsihg bodies of five . of the -six missing 
soldiers were later located. Their remains showed major 
destructive injuries associated with fragmentation munitions. 

PFC Johnson was not located with the ethers . 

Returning U.S.POWshad no information on his eventual fate, in 
March 1979, he was declared killed in action/body not recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 

In 1974, DIA received a report of a possible collaborator seen in 
coastal Quang Ngai Province. The American was reportedly captured 
from a truck convoy, and two others with him had escaped. While 
not correlated to PFC Johnson, a copy of the report was placed in 
his file for unknown reasons. 


North Vietnam . Michael pnxm 

■ . Norman S. Hdsaoe '• 

(1004) ■'>> 
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Oa January 26, 1968, Pirst Lieutenant Dunn and Lieutenant C ompander 
Sidsmoe were oh a solo mission against Vinh Airfield. Their 
aircraft- - disappeared "" f rom~"f adar " "cto^ 

kilometers north of Vinh City, and both airmen were declared 
missing. . 7 - \..7 >‘77 ' 7 

In April 1972, a former People's Azany of Vietnam soldier reported 
; . an Ameripan^POW in Hghe An Province in January 19 6 8 ^ The 

wport was placed ih the case files of those involved in the 
incident as only a possible correlation to ^* 7 ^ 

Several returning U.S. PCWs J^rted h earing a hw» similar to his 
while in Son Tay Prison in Hovember 1968, bat it was never 
■ confirmed’ that he was alive. / 

Lieutenant Dunn was declared dead/body hot recovered in November 
19 7 3 . Commander Eidsmoe was declared dead in January 1978 . 


South Vietnam Henry P> Blood 

|I#7} ; > ./ ;■ ; L'‘v>7 

Blood was a missionary with the Christian Hissionary Alliance (CMA) 
in the South Vietnamese mountain town of Banmethuot. On Pebruary 
1> 1968 , the CHA co m p o un d was overrun : by Vietnamese communist 
forces during the opening phase of the 1968 Tet Offensive . Another 
American civilian who was also captured and returned during 
Operation Homecoming , Michael D. Benge , described being held with 
Blood until July 1968 when Blood became iU, died and was buried 
near their prison, caaqp in the Central Highlands • 

At Operation Homecoming Blood ' s nanm appeared oh the Provisional ~ 
Revolutionary Government <Ued in'captivity list. The date of death 
was recorded as October 17, 1972. 

Blood's burial site location was investigated in December 1990 by 
a D.S. field team. Daring that investigation, the Joint Casualty 
Resolution Center learned that Blood's grave had been opened in 
1987. The remains recovered by Dae Lac Province security 
officials, which were reportedly Blood's remains, were given to 
U>S. officials in Pebruary 1988. TJ.S. records confirm there was a 
repatriation in April 1988, but the remains have not yet been 
id en tified. 


South Vietnam Klisabeth a Betty a A. Olsen 

(1018) 

Hs. Olsen was captured on Pebruary 1 , 1968 at the Chris tian 
Missionary Alliance compound in Banmethuot City, South Vietnam. A 
returning POW, Michael Benge, reported Olsen was brought to his 
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prison tamp after capture. Shay vara baling taken on Coot toward 
Cambodia when Olsen died . Benge buried her near the Cambodi an 

-border* — : — •_ ^ - - 

Olsen appeared '-.at'' Operation Homecoming on the Provisional 
Revolution Government's died in captivity list; the date of death 
was September 26 , 1968. : 

in December 1990, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center interviewed 
witnesses in Vietnam who described, her. burial near comzno-liaison 
station ?8 in Quang Due Province , South Vietnam . Her remains have 
not yet been located i : .• 


. South Vietnam ' . Joseph S. tawtocki . , 

irnimln If imiMrinil • 

/•/ ;.y/; y ■: 

On February R , 1968, Corporals Xawtbcfci and Hammond were captured 
in South Vietnam during the 1968 Tit Offensive. They were 
initially held with other 0.S. POWs who were present when Sawtocki 
and Hammond died in captivity. Hammond's name appeared on the 
Provisioxial-Revolutiohaxy Government' s died in Ca»tivit^"li 8 t 7 'snd" 
his date of death was recorded as March 7 , 1970 . Both were later 
declared dead/body not recovered. 

In August 1985, the remains of American PONs who died in captivity 
in South Vietnam in Quand Ham Province, the same prison camp where 
Hammond and Zawtocki were held, were repatriated by Vietxuua, 
Zawtocki ' s remains irere ..identified • The -remains attributed to 

Corporal Hammond were determined to be the ; remains- of a Southeast 
Asian Mongoloid. Based on all - available information,; the remains 
of those who died in this jungle prison had been recovered by 
Vietnamese officials during the 1970s. 


'South- Vietnam; y . ; •• Alan W. Gram : ' 

Wade L. Grothi ■ 

Barry W. Brown 
Jerry L Roe 

y (1046)? ' 

On February 12, 1968, Gunn, Groth, Brown and Roe were members of a 
0H-1B on a night medical evacuation flight. Their aircraft 
disappeared in Darlac Province. A search and rescue effort failed 
to locate them. The four crewmen were initially declared missing. 

In July 1971, a Vietnam People' s Army defector identified a 
photograph of First Lieutenant Brown as an individual he had seen 
St a POT camp near Vinh City in August 1970. U.S. POH returnees 
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wer6 never able to confirm that Lieutenant Brown and the other 
crewmen. . . •. 

—In -July -1974 the -wreckage rof - the was ^located by "a“ ^ctii^^ 
but there was no trace of the crewmen. All four crewmen were 
declared dead/body not recovered on different dates between October 
1973 and September 1978. 


South Vietnam Robert W. Bunt 

•: ( i 0 65 , . . ' ' 


On February 28, 1968, Corporal Hunt was a member of an M-41 tank 
crew in combat with hostile forces in Hoc Hon, a suburb of Saigon. 
He was last seen standing on the tank when it took! a direct hit 
from two rocket propelled grenades. The next day friendly forces 
recovered the bodies of two tank crewmen, but there was no sign of 
Corporal Hunt. He was declared misping. 


In January 1973, the Provisional Revolution Government reported the 
death of PPG James J. Scuiter while . in captivity. However, PPG 
Scuiter's remains were located and recovered from the scene of the 
combat where Corporal Hunt was declared missing. It was believed 
that rthe* PRG had misidehtifled ^he r wnji^nB : 


Corporal Hunt was declared dead/body not recovered in September 
1978. He was not identified alive in the Vietnamese prison system. 

In 1975 U.S. interviewers located a former soldier from the 
People's Anny 84th Regiment, 9th Infantry Division. He described 
himself as_ the individual who had fired the~ rocket propelled 
grenades which disabled the M-41 tank and s^ 

American had been captured' on that date. 

Since 1985, U »S . intelligence has received several reports about an 
African-American killed in action and buried in the -Hoc Mon area, 
tlhile not identified as Corporal Hull , these reports are similar to 
the location and circumstances pertaining to his Loss. 


South Vietnam . James B. Hamm ' ; > • 

(1086) V 

On March 14, 1968, First Lieutenant Hamm and Major (Gary L. Tresmer 
were flying ah F-4D> one in a flight of two aircraft on a close air 
support mission over Thua Thien Province. Their aircraft was hit 
by hostile fixe on the fourth pass over the target. Both crewmen 
ejected and good chutes were seen. Search and rescue forces 
established radio contact with the crewmen, but rescue attempts 
were hampered by a large hostile force in the area. Lieutenant. 
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Hamm radioed that he thought he had a broken leg , buti radio contact 
^ ^ 8t H* 1 * T*e*®er was subsequently 


In June ..19.71;. a U.S. Army unit located the back seat from the F-4D. 
it was confirmed to be from lieutenant Harm's aircraft because it 

in his M after the aircraft warobtained 
from Iran and issued to the 366th Tactical Fighter King. 

Lieutenant Hama was initially declared missing In action. On 
February 2 * 1974 he was declared dead/body not ^covered based on 
a presumptive finding of death 1 . Returning D.S ; POWs were unable to 
provide information on his eventual fate. 

tong,: April and Hay 1992, investigatoa» in Vietnam 

illtervi ? wed witnesses concerning this incident, lone witness, a 
wman from a imit on the scene, described havingT approached a 
wounded pilot who pointed his pistol at her . She^t^d mied 

pther material to members of a nearly unit of the Vietnam People's 
Arny who then retrieved the pilot's body and buried it. ^ 


South Vietnam 


Janes X. 
r-v (1093) 


Private First Class Ray was captured in South Vietnam on March 18 , 
,1968 . He is reliably reported to have died in captivity in 1969 . 

y 7 ?' the ^ r ? r ^ ional Revolutionary Government reported 
that he died in captivity on Novanber 6, 1969 . After Operation 
Homecoming,' he was declared dead/body not recoSwSced based on 
information from returning U.S. POKs. .-if; 


South Vietnam 


Walter A. Cichon 
(11121 


Specialist Cichon was a member of the 4th Infantry Division which 
encoanterBd peopie's *my of Vietnam force* in Boston Province on 
Kerch 30, 1968. Be was hit in the heed while moving: np a hill. A 
amber of hie unit found him, and he had a gash aSove the ear and 
a hole in the back of his head. He was hot moving and had turned 
imite. Believing that he was dead, his unit pullied back, and he 
was left behind . He was declared missing in action. 

in April 1968, the U.S. Army's 525th Military Intelligence Group 
forwarded information from two former North Vietnamese Army 
soldiers who reported that their 320th Regiment had captured an 
American soldier in Kontum Province in March 1968 . The soldier had 
a head wound and was taken to facility T-3 in the tri-border area 
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of Laos, Vietnam and Cambodia. Facility T-3 was Jmcmn by U.S, 
intelligence to be a commo-liaison way station. This report wae 
-beUe^~1:Orpo8gibly-cQ^lat^^p7:(^chTO»^-^^ : --^- : '>- r^-^^^^ 

U.S. intelligence later obtained a document which {described the 
capture of an American on March 30, 1968 in the Chu Tang area by 
elements of unit K-7. The American was taken to a surgical station 
of Group 21, a designator of the 1st Division to which the 66th and 
320th Regiments belonged . ; . Unit K-7 has been associated with r ^^ 
7th Battalion, 66th Regiment. This report was believed to possibly 
■ ; Obrrelate.'; to- 1 the-' capture. of Cichon. v ;■''•■•- 

In January 1972, DIA changed its internal casualty status for 
Cichon and listed him as a PON, although the U.S . Amy continued to 
list him as missing in action. During Operation Hanmcoming, 
returning U.S. PONs were unable to confirm his prfedLse fate; In 
October 1974, he was declared dead/body not recovered based on a 
. presumptiv e f l ading. ; of- death .- , v* •••. / y ■: 

In December 1990, U.S. investigators visited Sa Thayi District, Gia 
Lai-X6n Turn Province as part of a joint 1J%S. /Vietnamese 
investigation team* They interviewed witnesses in the area where 
Cichon was last seen who had served with People' s {Army of Vietnam 
tore** during; the^var:jea^ 

area described an American brought to the £6th Regiment treatment 
station in 1968. The information appeared to correlate to Cichon . 
Medical personnel from Hospital V84 also described anj American with 
a head wound idiom arrived at the B3 Theater Headquarters treatment 
station and who seemed to resemble Cichon. These witnesses also 
described a half doseh American PONs brought -into ,their hospital . 
They were, however, unable to describe^ the precise) fate of each 
American and could not provide the names of the ! sir -or seven 
Americans taken to this ••hospital.' 


South Vietnam John W. Held 

v- ■ * V :; y o':- 

On April 17 , 1968, Captain Meld was the pilot of aa(Af37A scrambled 
from Bien Hoa Air Base for a mission in Phuoc Long Province. His 
aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire, and Captain field ejected 
and landed approximately 300 meters north of the aircraft's crash 
site. Rescue forces landed and located his parachute; in trees, but 
no one was in the parachute. There were foot pziatis beneath the 
parachute and four trails leading from the area . (The search team 
fanned out and searched the area but could not locate any sigh of 
Captain field. Aircraft hovered over the area f on five hours but 
were unsuccessful in locating him. Later , a voicej that sounded 
Vietnamese broadcast from his radio, and these {transmissions 
continued until April 19th, but it was never followed by the proper 
authentication signal . Captain field was ini tially declared missing 
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-Jn Jahuary -19757“ intelligence "redeived^^^ 
sighting of three Americans and one Korean being moved north along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. This report was filed in: Captain Held's 
file although the description of the three Americans did not appear 
to correlate to Captain Held* • ;v.; : 

After the end of hostilities, Captain Held was declared dead/body 
not recovered based on a presunptive finding of death* Returning 
U. S * POWs had no information on his precise fate . 

In March 1992, O.S. investigators in Vietnam traveled to Bu Dang 
District; Song Be Province and interviewed three witnesses who 
described locating a dead pilot in the area where Captain Held 
landed. They also located an apparent crash site^ however, the 
witnesses provided different accounts of the recovery of the body, 
andjt^e^inveBtigators.wereunabletoruleoutthepossibilitythat 
one of more of the tribesmen had been involved ,in the pilot's 
death. The team was enable to locate any human remains * 


B6ufb : Vietin^ Walter R. Schmidt, Jr. ~ ^ 

On January 9, 1968, Lieutenant Schmidt's A-4B aircraft was shot 
down by hostile ground fire over the A Shan Valley in Thua Thien 
Province, South Vietnam. Be -ejected landed safely and 
established voice contact with search and rescue forces to whcoLbe 
reported that he had a -hurt hand ~and a possible broken leg* SAR 
forces observed him on the ground and established that enemy forces- 
were within 20 meters ^of his location. 

Lieutenant Schmidt was carried as a POW at the time of operation 
Homecoming and was declared dead/body not recovered after the end 
of hostilities. Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any 
information on his fate. 

Joint Casualty Resolution Center ; investigations j in the A Shau 
Valley during August 1989 failed to locate any witnesses who could 
provide information on the crash Site or the repeated capture of 
Lieutenant Schmidt . They were also unable to locate any evidence 
about his aircraft or his grave site. 
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Donald ju Voider 
Stevan K. Hastings 
Peter J. Russell 


William Fernan 


South Vietnam 


On August 1, -1968 , Warrant -Officer Fernan, first 
Russell/ Specialist Fourth Class Fowler and Specialist Fifth Class 
Bastings disappeared while on board a UH-IC helicopter during a 
flight through bad weather in Song Be Province* A isearch for then 
wan unsuccessful 

On August 6 , 1971 local woodcutters discovered I tie helicopter 
wreckage. Partial remains belonging to Warrant Of ficer Fernan were 
recovered, but none were recovered of the other thre^crewmen. The 
possibility that the other three crewmen might hav$ survived arose, 
due to the condition of the wreckage. 

The four crewman “Were 1 - dri 

of hostilities, were declared dead/body not recov^d . they were 
not reported alive in the Vietnamese' prison, 'system. 

In June 1989, U.S. field investigators in Vieta^ located sir 
individuals wto ^tnessed an Aa^lcah r b^ 

injured in an aircraft crash in 1968. The American} was taken first 
to Bu Ding District Headquairters and then Phuoc long 

Province POT camp. As a result of malaria, the pr^^er^^ tak^ 
to Hospital 370 where he died one week later and was buried nearby, 
this report is viewed as possibly correlating to tte fate of one of , 
the aircrafts survivors. Additionally, a doctor recently 

interviewed in Vietnam identified the photogratty of 
Jlusseli as the patient brought to . M* hoapitM 
cam. He stated that the American died at the hc^ital and was 
buried nearby. Ho reports correlated to other survivors. 


South Vietnam 


Homberto Acorta-Rosario 
(1258) 


On August 22, 1968, Private First Class Acosta-Rosario's element of 
the 25th Infantry Division was attacked by hosUlp jf orcesJn the 
Ben Cui Rubber Plantation east of Tay Hinh City, Ta|\*inh Province. 
After his unit withdrew, PFC Acbsta-Rosafio was dWfemined to^be 
missing, and he was declared so. When his unit* jpoccupied^the 
abandoned position, they could not find any trac^ of Mm. / Some 
freshly dug graves were located and bodies were efhnmed, but it^was 
determined that: they wefe probably members of the People's Army 
unit which encountered PFC Acosta-Rosario's unit . 

PFC Acosta-Rosario was last seen with his M-60 maAtoe gun as his 
unit was reiving enes^ 60m jrortar fire. Bis platoon sergeant 
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stated that he believed PFC Acosta-Rosario had beisoj hit by enemy 
fire p rior to the unit' s withdr awal . . ■ " v v > ' 1 ' , •• 

Subsequent to the engagement# friendly forces ca^ti^red documents 
from the Vietnam People's Army 7th Infantry Division dated August 
23, 1968. The documents reported the capture of two Americans on 
August 22nd . Although the names of the two were not {provided, the 
sD^aificity of . the date and area Of capture permitted a tentative 
correlation to the capture of PFC Acosta-Rosario ; and PPG Walter 
Ferguson ( Case ; 'xai66 • v 

After Operation Homecoming, there was an effort to locate any 
information about PFC AcoBta-Rosario's fate. Ini 1974 there was 
information that an. American had been captured alive in the Ben Cui 
Rubber Plantation , but it could not be correlated to him. 
Information Was received in the late 1980s whic$ Mentioned the 
recovery of remains of a deceased American, but this also could not 
J», 1 :CorrelatW.;*6~Jtosli-Rosarig.:i::^ 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any \ i&formation on 
Acosta-Rosario 's eventual fate. In March 1978, Acosta-Rosario was 
declared dead/body not recovered based on a presumptive f inding of 

'death. ; • , ■; - j V.. ' ■ - C 


South Vietnam Halter Ferguson 

; ; v. •; ; (iieo) ; , , / v ,. ■■■::; ■ ; ; 

On August 23, 1968, Private First Class Ferguson, ja member of the 
25th -Infantry Division , was captured east-of the town of toe Ninh, 
Binh Long Province r Returning U . S r POWs captured in Jsouth Vietnam 
were held with him 'in Tay Ninh Province. In pine 1970, PFC 
Ferguson appeared to have been mentally affectea (by months in 
captivity. For example, he would frequently jump an guards, put 
voodoo hexes on them and would then be beaten by the guards. 

In approximately June 1970, the D.S. POWs held in Tay|lUnh Province 
were moved across the border into Cambodia. During this move, PFC 
Ferguson asked to go to the toilet, and he was taken away. Another 
U.S. POW heard a guard call Ferguson's Vietnamese! name several 
times, and then there was a shot followed by a moan. ( One returnee 
was told by the prison commander than Ferguson hail been shot and 
killed during an escape attempt. 

In January 1973, the Provisional Revolutiohjufr Government 
identified PFC Ferguson as having died in captivity: in Kay 1970. 
His remains have not yet been recovered. In Hafey 1 1973, he was 
declared dead/body hot recovered based on a presumptive finding of 
death. V ■■■ 
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South Vietnam Dallas R. Pridemore 

: ; (in*) 

On September 8 / 1966 , Staff Sei^eant; Pridemore was jiaitiAia aocal 
Vietnamese family in the suburbs of Saigon in Thu Duel District , Gia ; 
Dinh province. He was abducted during the visit* [Wgrtiae reports 
indicated he was last seen alive in Bvay Rieng Prwince , Cambodia 
in January 1969, and he was believed already dead when a skull, 
said to be his, was founds ‘in was 
received of the sighting of an individual resembling Sergeant 
pridemore • in Memot , Cambodia in April ; 1974;. , vu: 

Sergeant Pridemore was listed as a POW at the end| of Operation 
Homecoming. He was later declared dead/body not recovered. 

D . S . investigators in Vietnam in Jane and October jp|9 interviewed 
witnesses who stated that Sergeant Pridemore had been captured 
alive. They said he was initially ia^risoned) Jp Binh Duong 
Province' ' : ahd k ' was" latefc’traasfenead'toythe* 

Army Headquarters. Other witnesses stated Sergeam pridemore was 
being detained at a rustic prison in Cambodia when he jwas allegedly 
killed in a 0 . S . bombing . Further investigation cdntocted in April 
1992 resulted in interviews with the former' commandfer of the 1st 

Special Action :6roup/“ Sub-Region 4,- ^0 -stated -iAat-^Sergeant 

Pridemore '■ s Vietnamese girlfriend was a local agent who compromised 
him and arranged for his capture. 

In February and March 1992 , U .S. investigators received additional 
information that Pridemore was sent to Binh Duong Hrovince after_ 
capture. - From there, he was taken "toward the B-3 -Front Theater 
Headquarters ± He may have been taken into Cambodia jin 1969 . - ; 


South Vietnam Dickie F. Finley 

\ (x3ob> • 

On October 21, 1968, Private First Class Finley andjfbur other unit 
members were conducting a reconnaissance patrol ajpgaconi^atelv 45 
kilometers northwest of Banmethuot, Darlac Paovince. 5£ey 
encountered a hostile force and evaded to a helicopter pickup 
point. The helicopter which arrived to pick up the unit had to 
take off due to heavy enemy fire, and PPC Finley i could not be 
extracted. A search effort on October 23rd proved negative. 

PPC Finley was initially declared missing, in Noweanber 1976, he 
was declared dead/body not recovered. Returning .MLS... POHs were 
unable to provide any information about his presence in the 
Vietnamese prison system nor .-.his.; fate..' \ j 
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South Vietnam 



Jack D. Rrskine 

V. (1321) 


-0n-Noyeaber~13, "19687~Mrr ErskinS^a~civiT^^^ 
a road survey, was driving along the coastal highway] south of Phan 
Rang in the Binh Thuan/Ninh Thuan border area when he was stopped 
at a Vietnamese communist ambush. Documents recovered in February 
1970 were artist renderings of Hr. Ersldne in (cfetivity. In 
January 1975* a South Vietnamese Army Regional Fofcce battalion 
found his identity card in an abandoned house. 

Mr . Rrskine was initially reported missing and ,vas ca«ied in 
captivity at Operation Homecoming. Returning: tJ.S. POWs were unable 
to provide any details regarding his fate . 

Recent Joint Task Force Full Accounting interviews |o£ witnesses in 
Vietnam has produced Statements from former Vietnamese communist 
officials attesting to the capture of Mr. Brtidjne . He was 
. ^portedly^)^^ priaoner escoft 6fficeriidjilfc:teing tak^ to 

the Military Region Headquarters . The escort! officer was 
reportedly killed in action during the war. Heithfcwr. Erskine's 
remai n s, nor his burial site has been located. j j 


North Vietnam ; v Bradley 6. Cuthbert ■' 

Hade J. Ruhling 

y.;; a. ^ _ y : :- .. ■ -V : : 

On Novemter 23, 1968, Captains Cuthbert and Ruhling were in an RF- 
4C on a reconnaissance mission of a surface-to-air {missile site in 
North Vietnam. While over Bo Trach District, Quangl^ 

Captain Cuthbert * s wingman observed their aircraft hik, break apart 
and burst into flames. No chutes were observed. 

Two to three minutes later, Captain Ruhling wad safely on the 
ground and in contact with his wingman . Be was) llater captured 
alive by North Vietnamese ground forces. During hie Idebriefino he 
reported seeing Captain Cuthbert alive in his chute with his hands 
up in the risers. Captain Cuthbert was not seen) alive in the 
northern Vietnamese prison system. On November 21, 1968 Morth 
Vietnam reported the shoot down of an RF-4C and thel death of one of 
the x aircraft's crewmen. . ' v T 

In August 1989, Joint Casualty Resolution Canker personnel 
interviewed witnesses in Quang Binh Province concerning this case. 
They recovered the dog-tag of Captain Cuthbert from local 
villagers. They also received hearsay information that after 
l an di n g safely on the ground, Captain Cuthbert was (beaten to death 
local. wood cutters. JCRC vas taken to the puzperted grave site 
which appeared to relate to an entirely separate air loss incident. 
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Captain Cuthbert was initially declared missing injection. In May 
1975, he was declared dead/body not recovered i remains have 
not- yet- -been • repatriated^-— ^ 


North Vietnam 


San D. Francisco 
Joseph C. Morrison 
(1329 


On November 25 , 1968 , Ma jor Morrison and First lieutenant Francisco 
were the crewmen in an P-4D on an reconnaissance } y cort mission 
over Quang B inh Province , North Vietnam. Their aircraft was nit by 
hostile fire while over the target. The crash site location vus 
not observed, but there was a beeper . Search and personnel 
zeroing in on the beeper were driven of f by small (aams fire- .SAR 
personnel continued with a good beeper and voice! ia®runications 
with Major Morrison until contact was lost on the 26th. bar forces 
reported" two badly garbled cosmmmlcations vhich appeared ■ to come - 
from Lieutenant Francisco. ' 


pn November 26 , 1968 the Vietnam People's Army published news which 
referenced the shoot down of 0, S . aircraft and th^ capture of two 
u;s; r pilot87 although it" did: not^ specif ically mention of ~ either, 
crewman by name. /r-1^ " 


Both crewmen were initially reported as missing in action. 
Lieutenant Prancisco was declared dead/body not recovered in June 
1978, Returning XJ.S. PONs did not report either one being alive in 
the hor^ern Vietnamese prison system. .7 

A Joint Casualty Resolution Center investigation in Quang Binh 
Province on August 9, 1989 located the crash [rite -of their 
aircraft. They also received hearsay information Haiat one or two 
crewmen were buried in the area. j ; 

In July and August 1991, JCRC was provided docnments if rpm Bo Trach 
District, Quang Binh Province idich idenrified bo^h crewmen as 
casualties . There was also an indication that D . S . |wartime remains 
had already been recovered from the Area. The J®q also visited 
the museum of the 280th Air Defense Regiment raLch contained 
wartime memorabilia. This included Major Morrison'b tJ.S. Air Force 
issued revolver and a data plate from their aircraft which credited 
the 105th Air Defense Battalion, 280th Regiment, jrith the shoot 
: down. • . 


South Vietnam 


Tamos 8. Xalil 
(1375) 


On February 8, 1969, Mr- Kalil and two other civilian technical 
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representatives, James A. Newington and John J. Bri fcr, all under 
contract to the U.S. Army's 34th General Suppcrt Group, were 
traveling in a convoy in the area of the town of Loig Thanh in Dong 
Nai-Provincev--;: Eieir-convoy-was^ambusted-^ rcammunist- 
forces, and the, three were captured. 

Mr. Kalil was listed as a prisoner at the tisja of Operation 
Homecoming . The Provisional Revolutionary Government reported he 
had died in captivity on June 13 , 1969. His remai ns have not yet 
'been. ’ repatriated : : ’ . ' , .. 

Mr. Newington and Mr. Frits returned alive from cadtivity. They 
reported that Mr. Xalil was extremely ill and incoherent in June 
1969 as a result of a kidney problem . On June ID , j he was given 
four injections by camp staff ; it appeared that he died after those 
injections.’ Be was removed from the prison. Guards later returned 
and removed all Mr. Kalil 's belongings. They saifi fie was merely 
being taken to a hospital and was not dead. . j 


North Vietnam 


John M. Brucher 
; (1369) 


Captain Bruchier was the pilot of ah F-105 , one in Ja 
aircraft under the control of a forward air control! 
in the area of the Ban Kaxai Pass* ; Captain Brubl 
rolled in on the target and released his ordnance, 
from the attack r two fireballs came front the rear Of 
His bombs hit the target area, exploded, and app 
seconds later his own aircraft impacted ih the ground 


[flight of two 
mc in Laos and 
sr's aircraft 
On pull out 
his aircraft. 
Kimately two 
and exploded . 


Fifteen seconds' later a forward air controller observed a good 
parachute, heard a good beeper, and established ra&id contact with 
Captain Brucher who had a dislocated shoulder and mzuj suspended in 
a tree unable to free himself . His location was plotted to be in 
Bo Trach District, Quang Binh Province. 


Hostile ground fire and darkness suspended the s sptph and rescue 
effort until the next day, February 19th. His parachute was 
located, but it appeared slack, and no radio contact was made. 

Captain Brucher was declared missing in action. On February i9th, 
a Vietnam People ' 6 Assy unit reported this incident which occurred 
in the area of Cammo-Liaison Station T-6, Route 20, land Binh Tram 
14 , Group 559 to Military Region 4 ; In 1972, Secretory of Defense 
Laird , ref erenced Captain Brucher' s case as one ofl 3 m cases which 
the U.S; called on the Democratic Republic of Viepqaa to account 
for because it was known he had been captured. Injfact, there was 
no hard evidence confirming him alive in captivity; 


Returning U 


.S. POWs were unable to account for Captkin Brucher. In 
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January 1974, he was declared killed in action/body jnot recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. V; : J p ; ' 

In lingus t 19 ^9 ? a joint te^^ Vietnii5ei|e ji^wtigators 
visited the area of Captain Brucher/s loss but verel neither able to 
locate his crash site nor . witnesses to his ; indigent of loss . 
During a January 1991 visit, a joint team was told Itljat Vietnamese 
officials had: recovered seven sets of U;S; reniaiW: from the Ban 
Kara! Pass area during the 197 OS . • /r- - T 

South Vietnam John T. McdJonneli 

. ■ : ■; V: :'\v v ■. ( (1402) ■ ; £ ; v: V , ■ 

On March 6, 1969, Captain McDonnell was the pilot ofan AH- 1G Cobra 
helicopter hit and downed by hostile fire in Bma Mien Province. 
His crew member, a First Lieutenant, was rescued, alive oh Harch 7 
but was unable to provide any information on the {fate of Captain 
McDonnellV ^“ATsearch'missionrwas^alsoruttsucceSBf -- 

Captain McDonnell was declared missing and, in Petuary 1977 , was 
declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U.S. POWs were unable 
■ to shed any light on his fate. 

U.S. investigators in Vietnam during January 1991 interviewed 
witnesses who described the capture of an American) pilot in the 
area where Captain McConnell disappeared . They reported he had a 
broken and bleeding arm when taken prisoner and brought to a 
People's Army of Vietnam regimental heddquaxtersliq&ch received 
instructions to transport him tg the Tri Thien Hue military Region 
Headquarters. He died eh route, was buried, and the U.-S. field 
team was . shown his purported; burial site . . The wive Ms excavated 
but no remains were located. J 


South Vie tnam Charles V. Newton 

Charles F. Prevedel • J v-/. 

Douglas B* Dahill 

(1428) . 

On April 14, 1969; Specialist Fourth Class Dahill] Staff Sergeant 
Newton and Sergeant Prevedel, Special Force (personnel from 
■Detachment' B-52, 5th Special Forces .Group, were , on a reconnaissance 
mission in Quang Nam Province. They made contact] with hostile 
forces on April 16th. On April 17th, Dahill radicjed his location 
at noon and reported that they wean under attack andjzequested air 
extraction. There was no further contact with the j team. A search 
of the area between April 18 and 25 failed to turn up any sign of 
the three missing servicemen , and they were declared missing in 
action. Later, a Viet Cong POW reported sighting ttroJAmerican POWs 
in Quang Nam Province in May 1969 . This report was (placed on the 
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files of those in this loss incident as possibly conflating to the 
survival of two of the patrol members. 

The three missing Green Berets were not accounted for during 
Operation Homecoming . In September 1978 they were (declared killed 
in action/body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of 
death. ■ : ■ ■ ; . :■ . w/;-' _r 

In Hatch 1991; Vieti^ :inif a 

small quantity of human remains that were purpordedby associated 
with the three missing servicemen. A review board determined that 
the limited quantity of material could not conclude any correlation 
to the mis sing servicemen. . 


South Vietnam Donald L. Spades ^ 



On June 17 , 1969, Private First Class Sparks , ./« member of the 
Americal Division , was with his platoon When it was ambushed in 
Central Vietnam. He fell to the ground woundedi J Reports were 
received that he had been captured, and, in Hay 137d, a letter of 
his^was located which had been ; written'^ was 
reclassified as a POW. ; A wartime report from a Vietnamese 
soldier described the death of an American named ’"Obn" held with 
him at a POW camp in 1971* 

PFC Sparks was- not accounted-for during Operation (Homecoming , and 
other U.S. POWs were unable to confirm his fate* In Hovember 1979, 
he. was declared dead/body not recovered 

In April 1989 , U.S. investigators interviewed witnesses In Vietnam 
who described the evacuation by elements of the 31st ftegiaent of an 
American POW . This information was correlated to IPHC Sparks . In 
August . 1990, a U.S. team received additional ijftrmation from 
witnesses about the capture of an American by the Vietnam People's 
Army 31st Regiment, 2nd Division which was again correlated to PTC 
Sparks. In January 1992, a U.S. field team in Vietnam interviewed 
an individual that described an American POT withi ri leg wound in 
Quang Tin Province, this ease is still under active investigation . 


South Vietnam •'.* Gary B. Scull V. .• • 

On Harch 12, 1970, Second Lieutenant Scull was an jac visor serving 
with a South Vietnamese battalion at a bridge outpee : in Quang Tri 
Province. Their position came under heavy attack 1 1 nd the bunker 
in which he was located appeared to have partially cof lapsed. Shea 
the bunker was recaptured and dug out, there pas no sign of 
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.Lieutenant Scull ./ . '• ' . 

Lieutenant Scull was not Reported alive In the Vietnamese prison 

systw ; tit 

hostilities i was declared dead/body not recovered.* 

in December 1974, a former soldier of the Viethaii People's Army 
reported seeing an American POW in June 1971. TM American had 
been captured by elements of :the 5 2nd Regiment , 3 20th Divis ion , in 
Quang Tri Province. He was being taken to ithe B-5 Front 
Headquarters . This report possibly correlates to Lieutenant Scull . 
An account of Vietnam PTOple^ s Army operations ptfilfehed in North 
Vietnam after 1975 ■: 
be taken from the 
Scull was last seen 

A U.S . field team rt . t . 

was last seen in his bunker. They excavated a shallow grave and 
- recovered- a^snaliTambuht-Qf^^ 
locate any witnesses to the engagement. 

South Vietnam Eugene L. Wheeler . Iv 

(1598) _ j. 

On ix irii 21 , 1970, Major Wheeler and Captain Charlis B. Hatch were 
the crewmen in an 0V-10A on a reconnaissance misfei >n over South 
Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by hostile aht-a|rdraft fire and 
crashed in Quang Ham Province. Both airmen were able! to exit their 
aircraft and landed alive on the ground. Captain Hatch was in 
contact by radio with search and rescue forces. The jnext morning, 
Captain Hatch reported that Vietnam People's Anay forces were: 
closing in on Major Wheeler' s position. He then hsjasrf automatic 
weapons firing , the sound of pistol Shots and then had no further 
contact with Major Wheeler. 

Captain Hatch was rescued alive, and Major Wheeled was declared 
missing in action. He was not accounted for during Operation 
Homecoming and was later declared dead/body not recovered based on 
a presumptive finding of death. j ■ 

In April 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam locajtek & member of 
the militia unit which cl aime d it shot down the aircraft associated 
with this loss incident. The witness stated he heard that Vietnam 
People's Army forces had shot and killed the pilot who, at the 
time, was resisting capture. The team received hearsay information 
the pilot was buried nearby, but the information did {not appear to 
be credible. U.S. investigators also received information on the 
location of the crash site and confirmed its (location after 
receiving a data plate from the aircraft. 
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South Vietnam James X. Bobo 

■' •/ ? / ; Robert P. Phillips v : h, ‘;V .; V V • 

Joe P. Pederson 

:\V: ■ 

6n June 23, 1970, Sergeant First Class Joe P. Pederson > Private 
Robert p. Phillips end Specialist Fourth Class Rozo* members of the 
595th Signal Cospany, departed the town of -'-fcai ' 

Phuoc Vinh. They never arrived at their intended (destination end 
were .declared Mssing^ Information:^ enemy POWs during 
the war claimed that two individuals were captured alive during the 
:Sttbuih'.p£ their vehicle* A dditional information was {received that 
the two were initially taken to the Sub-Region 5 Headquarter* and 
were then taken in the direcUon of Cambodia* o£cc^ information 
alleged they were in a prison from whieh they attempted to escape, 
resulting in one of them being killed and the ctaeri successfully 
escaping*"';./ • /:///'/;•/',;, :'.>'/// 

Rosp , Phillips and Pederson were ail listed as Pop at the end of 
Operation . Homecoming . ...They- were later declared lead/body not. 
recovered* Returning U.S. POPs were unable to! provide any 
.'information on their fate. 

The Joint ^suaity Itosoltition Center field investigators in Vietnam 
have located witnesses to the imprisonment of the three Americans. 
Two were in captivity when they reportedly attempted to escape from 
a jungle prison and were killed by mines around the (prison. 


South Vietnam Bernard H. Plassmeywr 

On September 11, 1970, Plassmeyer was the pilot efjan A-4E on a 
support mission pear the A. Shau Valley, Thua Thien Province. It 
appeared that his aircraft was downed by hostile-, groundf ire and 
crashed in the target area . There was no evidence of a parachute, 
and no beeper signal was heard. A later search located the 
wreckage and from its condition determined that I Plassmeyer ' s 
aircraft had disintegrated upon impact. That sanwt day, a forward 
air controller saw a parachute and torso harness] it some nearby 
trees. There appeared to be blood on the harness. Plassmeyer was 
initially declared missing in action. • [ 

Returning D.S. POWs had no information on his precise fate, and he 
was later declared dead/body not recovered based on ’a presumptive 
finding pf death. 

In March 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam locatek the crash site 
associated with this incident, they were unable to locate any 
witnesses to the shoot down and could not locate any remains 
However/ they did locate fragments of the aircraft's (ejection seat 
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and a face piece which indicated the pilot did notf 
aircraft prior to impact. ^ ■ ■" ■„ ; 


from the 


Douglas F. Strait 


South Vietnam 


On October 18 V 1970, Specialist Fourth Class Sttait and tiro others 
were in an OH-6A observation helicopter on a f light to Phuoc Vinh 
Provinces to helicopter ”i«e-7hit^^1iiwtileY- 
crashed 28 kilometers northeast of Tan Uyen. The remains Of two of 
the crewmen were later recovered as well as three crew helmets . 
One was badly burned; one was destroyed and ohe f was undamaged. 
There ;were grou^ signs . suggested to* to fcreM^ hsye been 
captured. '/Vv ^ .:■■■' j 

Specialist Straight was initially declared missing, f In November 
1975, he was declared deld/body not recovered . ; Be was hot reported 
alive, in the Vietnamese prison system*; : .. . 

In 1983/ U.S. intelligence received information about the crash 
site of a U.S. aircraft and buried rema^ in |the where area 
S ^wialist rstrait rwartotV ; but ;this r^ 
specifically to Specialist Strait. i;:-; 


South Vietnam 


Clive 6. Jeffs 
: (1723) . 


On March 12, 1971y First Ueutenant Jeff e was the* ^ 

100D, one of two aircraft on a combat mission over Baslac Province . 
His engine flamed out, and he was forced to eject, (fcher aircraft 
heard a good beeper but could not establish voi contact with 
Lieutenant Jeff s. r A search and rescue effort for * jbA days did not 
locate any sign of him, and he was declared missing {in action. 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any l ijif ormation on 
Lieutenant Jeff 's eventual fate. He was later declared hilled in 
action/body not recovered based on a presumptive finding of death. 


In August 1974, an F0199 crash site was locat 
District. From all available evidence, the pilot 
the aircraft prior to its crash, and the site ai 
to lieutenant Jeff ' s crash site . There was no 
at the crash site. ; Vy 

In December 1990, U.S . investigators in Vietnam 
District. They interviewed witnesses who re, 
parachute they believed had belonged to the pile 
unable to obtain any information on the pilot's 1 


Jin Iron Bong 
ejected from 
to correlate 
any remains 


sited Krbn Bong 
finding a 
t to team was 
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South Vietnam 


David P. Soy land 


On May 17 , 1971, Warrant Off icer Soyland was the aircraft commander 
of an OH- 1H extracting a reconnaissance team fei&m Qiiang Tri 
Province. The helicopter took hostile fire and began to turn over 
in the air as a rocket propelled grenade round severed the tail 
boom. . A recovery team deployed in the area bn May i8th; located tiro 
crew members; alive and recovered remains assocubed idth the 
aircraft's pilot, Warrant Officer Pearce. The sekxfch and rescue 
forces did hear a loud beeper and saw a man in a white T-shirt 
running along a ridge line. They lost contact hdrth him. The 
search continued through May 27th but was unable t* locate Warrant 
Officer Soyland . 

Enemy documents captured later that were dated May id71 indicated 
a Vietnam People/ s Army unit had captured one AmeliSh, The date 
and. the circumstances did^not permit, a specific i correlation., to 
Waix^ • . ‘‘ ; •; T/Vi .. 


Warrant Officer Soyland was declared missing in a 
reported in the Vietnamese prison system by retw< 
and, after hostilities ended, was declared dead/body 



He was not 
g U.S. POWs 
recovered. 


South. Vietnam 


Danny D. Bntrican 

(1748) 


On May 8, 1971 , First Lieutenant Bntrican was the team leader of a 
long range reconnaissance team on a mission in ThuajttUen Province. 
His team -was attacked by hostile forces at which tsme team members 
became Separated . Bntrican was last seen attempting to evade and 
was apparently wounded. A search and rescue effort jwas unable to 
locate, him. 


Vietnam People's Any documents captured after Li> 
was declared missing stated a unit based in Sn 
Laos had captured an American in Kay 1971. Due t 
in this general area during the month of May, this 
be specifically correlated to Lieutenant Bntrican 
a Vietnam People ' s Army soldier reported bbs 
First Lieutenant captured in May 1971 at a radio _ 
Vietnam. This report was placed in. Lieutenant Enlfr; 
a possible correlation to him. 



Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide infatuation about 
Bntrican being alive in the Vietnamese prison sya is ft. After the 
end of hostilities he was declared dead/body not meqovered. 
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South Vietnam 


Madison A. Strohlein 
(1755) . 


On June 22, 1971,, Staff Sergeant Strohlein and tlfcep others were 
parachuted: into Quang Nam Province* Sergeant StjrGmlein radioed 
after landing that he was injured and requested medical evacuation . 
Near noon on June 2 2nd , hostile forces attacked the team, and 
Sergeant Strohlein ( s radio went silent. A search and {rescue effort 
in the area the following day found weapons and evidence of a 
firefight, but there was no sign of Sergeant Strohldin i ' . 

Sergeant Strohlein was initially declared missing land, in October 
1974, was declared dead/body not recovered, jtetmnng U.S. POWs 


Sergeant Strohlein Was initially declared missing a a 
1974, was declared dead/body not recovered. Return 
were unable to provide any information about him. | 

In August 1990, a U.S. field team traveled to Hie n j 
area Sergeant Strohlein was declared missing. Tra 
witnesses who described an engagement ahd provided! tJ 
bone~fragment~which~was determined to be non-humani~i 
■ a further .trip back ■ to :'the' area led • to an' intertrii 
residents who described a large engagement between a '■} 
'unit, and a joint 0.S. /Vietnamese, unit. One' America 
have been shot and killed during the engagement , fett 
engagement could not be correlated -specif icalljy 
incident of Sergeant Strohlein . due to the absence 
Vietnamese force with him. . : 1 


t istrict, the 
interviewed 
e team with a 
inTjuly 1991, 
iw • with local 
ocal guerilla 
i was said to 
is particular 
to the loss 
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James F. Worth 


South Vietnam 


On April 1, "1972 , Corporal Worth was the naval mexaper of a gunfire 
liaison team in Gio Idah District, Quang Tri Province. This 
incident coincided with the launching of the Spring 1972 offensive 
by the Vietnam People's Army. ! .1 


Corporal Worth ' s team was hit by a heavy ground i 
forced to withdraw. At that point, Corporal Wortn 
to be missing . On the afternoon of April 2nd, Corf 
up on his radio with a message that he was on his| 
Dong Ha. He never arrived. 


;tack and was 
as determined 
al Worth came 
7 overland to 


Corporal Worth was initially declared missing and | in December 
1976, was declared dead/body not recovered. Be was never reported 
alive in the Vietnamese prison system. 


North Vietnam 


Thomas B. Dunlop 
: (1816) 
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South Vietnam ' Bruce C. Walker 

■ Larry W. Pi “ 

On Apr i l 7 , t 1972 i ^ ( . 

Nang Air Base and flew north to Hue City and picked ap Lieutenant 
Potts, a naval artillery observer, to coordinate naual gunfire on 
hostile ground targets in the area south of the Demilitarized Zone 
separating North and South Vietnam. A forward aJir fcontroller in 
the target area received a radio report from Idmubenant Walker 
confirming that the OV-IO had. been shot down. Search and rescue 
forces' located two' parachutes on- the ground and eatoliwhed radio 
contact with both Lieutenants , but hostile ground! fjjw drove off" 
the SAR aircraft . Visual and radio contact was ana&ntained with 
Lieutenant Walker, but all contact was lost with lieutenant Potts. 

Lieutenant Walker was able to use his signal mirror over the next 
several days to help SAR forces pinpoint his location as he 
directed air strikes against camouflaged enemy ground targets. 
Finally, on April 15th, a survival kit was dropped tojhim.. The SAR 
forces worked with Lieutenant Walker to have him pore toward the 
east, and, on April 18th, they determined his eastward movement was 
much quicker anticipated. That morning Lieutenant Walker 
radioed that he had encountered hostile forces and! qt 0718 hours, 
Was receiving enemy fire. ! This was the last transmisjion from him. 

Ah F-4 dropped ordnance around his position and this amused hostile 
ground forces to partially withdraw. When last de^n, Lieutenant 
Walker was lying in a ditch within 50 yards of 20 enemy soldiers 
coming after him. Shortly after that, two D.S. officers reported 
that hostile forces came upon Lieutenant Walker's radio and that 
there was whistling, yelling, and laughing before the radio 
transmission was apparently turned off. 
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On A pril 7th, a Vietnamese u nit 
"pilots "had been raptured the p: 
April 7 th mentioned one aircr* 
mentioned of the fate of the crew 


In August 1983 , U . S . intelligence received information concerning 
the downing of a U.S. aircraft in the general area pi Specialist 
Morrow's loss incident. One airman was reported!; Killed and one 
captured . This report was else placed in Specialist borrow' s file. 
In December 1990 r U.S. investigators in Vietnam visited the area of 
this /loss incident. They interviewed a former ^epam People's 
Army of fleer with knowledge of the area and some responsibility for 
U.S. PONs? held in the area . Although they had inf tarnation on some 
U.S. POWs, they had no information about Specialist Morrow, 
including an indication as to whether or not he had been captured 
alive. : ■' . .V'. v 


Daniel Borah 


South Vietnam 


On- September "24, - 1972 r—Ziieutenant -Borah was t 
aircraft on a strike mission against People' s ;.l 
troops west of Quang Tri City, Quang Tri Province 
from 37mm anti-aircraft guns in the area of his j 
aircraft; and it burst into flame He was seen e; 
aircraft ;.:and::was;.iin. voice .-contact ^ 
parachute. Then, several short beeper bursts were 
was no further voice contact with him. He landed 
parachute was observed being pulled down through i 


B DtrOfan 
l Vietnam 
rage fire 
a hit his 
from the 

x'in Mb: 

heard, but there 
b {trees and his 
!he foliage. 


On September 24, 1972, a People's Army of Vietnam unit reported 
that it shot down an A-7 and capturedjthe live pilot { This report 
was believed to ibe evidence of his capture, a«d nieptenant Borah 
was subsequwtly rec^sa^ied fa» iidssi^;^ 

On September 24 , 1972 , a People ' * Army unit also reported firing at 
and hitting an F-4B. In another report/ one P-4J was reportedly 
downed with one pilot captured and one killed. On|Scjpteaber 24th, 
Radio Hanoi reported its forces in the Vinh Linh Zone area of the 
Demilitarised Eo»e had shot down an F-4. 



Lieutenant Borah was not accounted for during Operaiien Homecoming, 
and returning POWs had no information on his precis Cate. In July 
1977, he was declared dead/body not recovered based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

A January 1989 U.S. /Vietnamese joint investigation l|n the area of 
Lieutenant Borah's crash site did locate aircraft vpetdeage, but the 
specialists were unable to conclude the specific type of aircraft 
to which the material pertained and were unable to (correlate it to 
Lieutenant Borah's loss incident. Local witnesses jlth information 
about the fate of Lieutenant Borah could hot be located. 
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south victim »M**. : V vJv:: :{ ; 

. :•■ e oo rqa jfe Mart i*, J r. 

d. . , v ',,' '/■ < 19M f /,■!'; ; : ;v-; ^ 

On January 27, 1973, Llautanasit and dapt^ ^ 

the crew in an 0V-1QA; from Hakhon Phano© Air Base, Thailand on a 

forward air control mission against a target, in QuangjTri Provinca, 

South -irtofcaim^ aircraft was apparently 

fixed SA-7 gxctmd-to-air missile and want intoa:spin,and both 

crewmene jected.iAwitnessheardth^^ 

be captured, • and identified it as Lieutenant Patsrson's voice. 
Another witness observed hostile forces on the ground gathering up 
the 's parachutes approximately 25 to 35 sdjlulbs after they 

were shot down. A search and rescue force was jntole later to 
l<^t* them. r - " - : • •') 

At the tiee of their shoot down, ai Vietnamese Pectp Ms ' s Amy unit 
-radioed ,?^that^~ifc - : -hMd^sh6t^~do>wn^one^O^"10r-ane^ifour-^P*4~~at 
approximately nine 6 ' clock on; the morning of January 27> 1973 , 
Another radio report confirmed the shoot down vbf I an OVtIO on 
January 26th. These reports were correlated to tM loss of this 
crew and the loss of Commander' s Hall and Kientxlar in an P-4D 

which occurred in- the-same~area.. . ;.^pcm„his,. xeieaselfd^^capwvi^i,;- 

Commander kienttler stated that ^^s^ 

crewmen eject, He also saw ah es t ima te d group! of 30 Vietnam 
People ' s Army soldiers on the ^ound f itog 

at Lieutenant Peterson and Captain Morris as they wwje coming down 
in their parachutes . commander Hall was hot acqmmted-f or , and 

Commander Kienttler was told in Hanoi by his -captbxp that he was 

Peterson and Morris were declared hdisingf in action. Returning 
tf.S. POWs had no direct knowledge of their precise} fate. After 
Operation Homecoming they were declared dead/body fiot recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. | j 

in March 1973, U.S . intelligence received information] from a former 
People' s Army soldier describing a crash site in the area where the 
aircraft of Peterson and Morris crashed. The wreckage was said to 
be of ah aircraft shot down three days before the cease-fire. Two 
U.S . airmen were buried in graves at that location! In another 
report in 1974, one U.S. pilot was reported to ha* been captured 
alive and seen in the area on January 30th, azid lma second pilot 
was reportedly killed. Both reports were placed En the files of 
those associated with this loss incident . 

The area of this loss location was visited by a joint 
U.S, /Vietnamese team in May 1990. Witnesses intter^iewd stated 
that both pilots had landed safely and had engaged surrounding 
Vietnam People's Arsy forces. Both pilots were killed in the 
exchange of fire. One witnesses bodies were seen on 

the ground where the two pilots had landed. 
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South: Vietnam Harley' B. Hall 

, ■ (1982) ; / 

CiT January 277 197 3> C<»i^er HalI a^ IiTOtcmant 

Commander phillip A. Kientzler were crewmen In bb MJ in a flight 
of aircraft attacking People's Axmy of Vietnam supplies and moving 
vehicles in Quang Tri Province; South Vietnam. Their aircraft was 
hit by i hostile anti-aircraft fire , . , and both ejjabted . Other 

aircraft heard beeper signals but were unable to jesjtabliah . voice 
contact with either crewmen* , .. . 

Commander ^ Ki&tiler was captured by People s Army of \ttifciito forces 
and was repatriated during Operation Homecoming. Ming his post- 
release debriefing he stated that both he and CossMder Ball were 
fired upon by ground forces idiile they were still! «ming down in 
their parachutes. He was wounded in the leg. Bel dad not hear a 
beeper from Commander Ball after landing. After jcafetuxe, he was 
told by a People's Army guard that Commander Ball twais dead. 

Both crewmen were initially reported as missing in action# and both 
were later reclassified as prisoner. C omna Dd fe r Hall was 
subsequently declared dead/body not recovered. ‘ I ‘ 

During~1989, the. JoihiiCasualt^^^ Center 

of Coomsander Ball's shoot down and received inf isnation from 
witnesses that he was seen dead oh thO ground with a : ;resh wound in 
the right thigh. He was reportedly buried in this pea# and his 
grave has reportedly been dug up on several oceanic is by persons 
searching for his remains. Ho evidence of his remains could be 
■found.- at his purported grave site. • ' \ • j 


South Vietnam Clemie McKinney 

Joseph 6. Greenlaaf :‘. 

’ : v :; '=• • ■ v 

On April 14, 1972, McKinney and Sreenleaf were the crewmen of an 
P-4, one in a flight of three aircraft on a comUad mission over 
Quang Tri Province , South Vietnam. Their airenaffc was hit by 
hostile anti-aircraft fixe and crashed approxiamlfeajy twenty-five 
kilometers northwest of Quang Tri City.. * r 

Both individuals were initially reported missing and, after the 
war, were declared dead/body not recovered. , Heithe : Individual was 
reported alive in the northern Vietnamese prison i ymtem. 

McKinney's r emains were repatriated on August 14, 3685. Vietnam 
reported that he died in Bovember 1972. 
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In July and August 1991# a Defense Intelligence Age^cjr officer with 
a field team in Vietnam inspected documents and «|rtH.facts at the 
museum -belonging-, to thePeople ' g lrny of l - 1 Vietnam ~280&~Air Defense" 
Regiment. Included in the war memorabilia was a shovel captured 
front an unidentified U. S. pilot by elements of the lOlrd Battalion r 
280th Regiment. She date and location correspond jto this lots 
incident. This case still continues under active (investigation. 




Part Two : Smith 324 Compdling Cases 



BOB SMITH 


Washington, dc 205 10-2103 


* • * .? }MTJ Mt WH 


Prepared by the Office of Senator Bob Smith 
Vice-Chairman, Senate Select Coonlttee oh POW/HIA Affairs 

Decemberl,1992 


This listing contains the naaes of 324 still nnaccoimted for 
U.S. personnel from the Vietnam Conflict. Approximately 300 of 
these personnel were last known alive in captivity in Vietnam and 
Laos , last known alive, out of their aircraft before it crashed, 
or their naaes were passed to PCWs who later returned, A handful 
of thf icaw i^ 

found on the ground with no sign of the crew. This listing is 
based on all-source U.S. intelligence and casualty reports, 
information provided by POHs who were returned, lists of POHs 
and/or last known alive personnel prepared by the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, and other infoaaation made available to the 
Vice-Chairman, Select Committee: on POR/KIA Affairs . (The_ 
difference between 300 and 324 accounts for known incidents where 
one or nore unidentified crew members -were captured from a crew . 
of more than one, or the aircraft was found with no trace of the 
crew.) • •• ' •• \ : ■••• . '•••, 

Based on the high number of KXAs at the end of the war who 
are still unaccounted for (currently 1,170 persons for whoa the 
USG does not know their fate), it is probable that a significant 
percentage of the KXAs not on this 324 list actually survived 
their incident and could have been captured. Apparently, only 
the Vietnamese and Laotians would know their fate, as the U.S. 
Government does not • 


iflriil 




Moreover, it should be noted that this number is consistent 
with the overall numbers represented in the volume of detailed 
eyewitness and hearsay accounts Of reported U.S. POWs in 
captivity f ollowing the war in Vietnam and Laos which have been 
the focus of investigation by Committee staff. 

(Mote: This is a working document ejected to be revised and 
updated as selected MIA files , eyewitness and hearsay post-war 
POM reports, special intelligence, returnee debriefs, and other 
information continue to be analysed by the Vice Chairman.) 



Acosta -Rosario , Humberto USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 


Adam , John G. USAF - Laos# name mentioned by Soviet 

' correspondent. (MSA intercept correlation) 

Adams, Lee Aaron USAF - Heasay second hand knowledge of Adams 

survival provided by POW returnee Michael 

B050) 

Alcard , Harold L. USA - possibly captured alive according to USA 

intercept correlation (intercept - three 
out of five from JU21A incident alive and 
captured..) , ; 

Allard , Richard M . USA - POW identified by family members in ; v . 

Vietcong film clips . Mother claims to 


allowed to see Allard in HVH prison camp 
in Cambodia, (see AP story 3/9/73) 

Allinson . David J. USAF - good chute observed. . 

~ — 

810 ^ ■:■ =" ■ '■ ■ %;.'■■ c ■' ■ -'-i,'-, ■ ■ 

good chute# DIA 1979 report. 

Anderson . Gregory Lee USAF - beeper heard for short period. 

: DZA analytical comment,: 1979, 

Anderson , Robert D. USAF - believed_to have ejected from aircraft 
v according to POW Returnee Latella • ~ j 

debrief L079. 


Andrews . William R. USAF - voice contact made on ground, wounded. 

DIA analytical comment# 1979:. 

- POW according to second hand hearsay 
information obtained through prison 
communication (see POW Returnee 
Brady and Talley debriefs, B096 and 

Ard . Randolph J. USA - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code lj 

Armstrong . John W. USAF - Laos# known captured; Interviewed by 

Soviet correspondent. (MSA intercept 
correlation. ) ■ 

Ashlock . Carlos USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
Averv . Robert D. USMC - POW according to passed down list. 




vPOW Early Returnee Morris Charles 
memorized a list of reported prisoners 

: . : ", vA '■ V .■ : //,:• which; ;incfedeid:a^^ .. 

Avers . Gerald F. USAF - FOW held in cell 5 at Hao Lao prison 

according to hearsay information 
Gartley debrief (6006) 

fryers v Richard L. DSAF » Laos / possible correlation as POW in Cu 

Loc and too prisons according to hearsay 
infonnation provided by POW returned Leo 
Hyatt H097) V./--- 1 .,: 

- Shoot-down of aircraft confirned by 
Hanoi radio with no mention of fate of 

’ V ^ : ’ ;. ; crewv'' ■ ■; ' -i.v v ■ ; /V ; .. // ' V' 

Babula . Robert L. DSKC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Backus. Kenneth F •" DSAF * b^ieved to have^^ 

of Ms aircraft and was alive on the • 
■ ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
■/; 1991 list) 

- fraber. - Arthur D. OSJtf * -Laos^^beiieved -to have rsnccessfully rqot- - 

V out of his aircraft and was alive on the 
. ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) : vVv. V' ^ 

Balcom . Ralph C. USAF - Laos /out of aircraft before crash. 

V ( JTF-FA Survive Code 1) : 

Bancroft . William W. USAF - possibly ciptured accord^ to NSA 

intercept correlation (one known 
captured from crew of two ) 

frannon . Paul W. USAF- Laos . ■ possible correlation to live- 

sighting inf omation and intelligence 
pertaining to 1981 Whom narrot activities 
(25 Jone 1981 Defense Department closed- 
. ‘ door testimony) 

Barden . Howard L. DSAF - Laos, survival possible, DIA 1979 rpt. 

Beene . Janes A. DSN - name heard in prison communication 

according to hearsay knowledge by POW 
returnee Janes Mulligan M131. 

Beclev. Burriss N. DSAF - Mane scratched on floor at Ha Lo 

prison, (see Stuts debrief 123) 
last known direct voice contact with 
Begley was during incident when Begley 
stated he was ejecting from Ms 
• •; ■: v. aircraft. 




Bennett , William G. USAF - POW according to second hand Info. 

V'.; Repor ted a s prisoner on H anoi radio 

: •; 7 : broadcast. (see Overly flebiief . j ^ v , • 

Bodensehatz . John USMC • last ]diovm alive (DoD April 1991 : 

list) •• ; " ;■ ;.vv 7 

JbflifllE^ , out bf aircraft before crash* 

; CJW-IA Survive Code 1| 

JBfflalW Daniel V. USN - hostile captured, . (DoD June, i$73 list) 

believed to have successfully got out 
of his; aircraft and was alive on the - 
: ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

- known captured according to HSA intercept 

■ ; . correlation. ' ...‘v ; 7 

Bobe^ C. USHC - last known alive (DOD April 1991 list) 

Bouchard. Michael USN - Laos, possible POW in good health 

According to notes obtained in prison by 



Esm, Richard C * USHC V last known aliVe (DoD April 1991 list ) 

- reported as POW by SVN Pol. (DIA 1979 

■*, ■. report) . : .y ■ ■; .v 



Dale USAF V Laos # EC470# Baron S2; l*lieved to have 
'V. • ■ Jiaattj captua^, accord 
' 1973 based on ^telHgence reports • 



William J.; USAF 


Laos , out of aircraft before crash . 
( JTP-FA Survive Code 1 ) 


- believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DOD April 

\ , 1991 list) 

Brennan. Herbert 0. USAF - believed to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) 

l££B££r Donald C. USMC - Laos, good parachute reported by enemy, 

enemy reports they are attempting : 
capture according to HSA intercept 
correlation. 

Brown. George R. USA t Laos , known to be alive, on the ground , 

during helicopter exfiltration. When tie 
rope ladder broke and hostile forces 
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•••• approached , the helicopter departed 
leaving Brown and Huston r alive and 

. - . unwounded . __ Search team inserted . four days 

later. No sign of Brown or Huston. (JCRC 
;• •••:; report) ■ v.; •'•v. 

Brown . Harry W. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Brown . Robert M. U^ v lios/M Captured alive according to 

sane day intelligence report indicating 
■ •• f' c&ptrn^ ):•' of •• li^low-ily^.- ; ■ ■ 

aircraft in sane location and giving 
f orders to “conceal the accomplishment. • 

(No other shootdowns correlate to this 
report. ) Intelligence report one week 
; later requested special Vietnamese team 
to transport the hulk of an F-lll. 

. NSA asialyst recalls Brown on list of PQWs 

^7 *“.7 moved to S^ •: 

Brown 1 s military ZD card has surf aced in 
good condition at military museuain 
Vinh. NVN defector states intact portion 
of P-lll sent to China same month as 
. : -•* j| - mhooticioiif& y. . NW " photographers not 
allowed to keep photos of the F-lll. 

Brownlee. Charles R. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash; 

'a , '■ (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

Brownlee ; Robert W. USA - Evaded on ground with KVN Lt. 

i 7 : JFOH Returnee. William Reeder debrief ) 

Brucher . John M; USAF - voice contact made, injured in parachute 

in tree. DIA report, 1979 . 

last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Bucklev . Louis USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Buell . Kenneth R. USB - possibly captured according to NSA 

intercept correlation (one pilot captured 
from incident) 

Bunker . Park G. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

( JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

Burnett. Sheldon J. USA - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

• (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) • 

Bvnum . Neil S. USAF - Laos , one pilot parachuted and probably 

captured according to NSA intercept 
correlation. (F4D-two seater) 

Carlock . Ralph L. USAF - Laos, POW, captured by PL forces 

according to FBIS intercepted PL radio 
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r --V: cosmnmicatibh* ■ 

- believed to hove successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
* " ground r last; known alive . ( DoDApril 

1991 list) 


Carr * Donald Gene USA - Laos, reported as POW. (DoD DOI Rpt ..July, 


Carroll * John L. USAF - Labs, obit of aircraft before crash* 

' ; . (JTP-PA Survive Code 1) 

Carter * Dennis R. USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Champion * Janes A. USA • Survived helicopter and was observed 

walking away from site in good physical 
condition armed with an H-16 rifle. 

X154 debrief. 


Chestnut , ioseph L. USAP - 



Laos, out of aircraft before crash* 
(JTF-PA Survive Code 1) 
captured according to KVN records * 
(Sources Bob Destatte, Bill Bell 
J _ JTMA . • . : ! ^ . ; •>/. 
sighted alive in captivity after tie 
war. Sources; Bill Bell, JTF-FA 


Cichon * Walter A* USA - possibly captured according to DIA 

analytical consent, 1979. 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

: ^ - - listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 

v. j'. • HSA correlation as captured. ~ 

,v : "7'v: . - vartine ralliers reported Cichon as; • 

captured (DIA 1992 analytical coonent) 

- U.S . field investigation has identified 
Vietnamese witness who states Cichon was 

•• captured^ end transferred to .higher :' • 

. . authorities... ' 


Clark * Richard C. USB > good chute observed . (DIA analytical 

comment, 1979.) 

• hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. : 

- name bn ; Memorised list of POW# according 
to information ftca POW returnee C.P. 

> Suhoski. ■ ■ ••7:;',; 

Clarke* Fred L. USAF - Laos, one parachute observed from mid-air 

collision, possible correlation. (DIA 
•; report, 1979) 

Clarke. George W. USAF - Laos /VR, hostile captured. 

(DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 
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- last known alive, Laos. 

(DoD April 1991 list) ; V 

(DIA 3 Oct. 1969, State 25 Sept. 1969) 

Cohron, James D. USA - Laos, last known alive (DoD April 1991 

.. v ;w USt,).. ;;i., 7 .. 

Collamore, Allan P. OSN - first hand contact by tap code in 

prison systoa aade by POW returnee ■ 
Janes loaiigan. 

Condlt . Douglas c. OSAF - believed to halve successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive’ on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) 

iZfisk# Dwight 

- possibly captured according to KSA 
intercept correlation. 

Cook; Kelly P. OSAP believed to have successfully got out of 



.. . last known alive;. (tioD April 1991 list) . 

Cornell. Leroy J. OSAP - Laos, name reported by POW returnee 

v . Arthur Cooder. . (JSSA). 

Cramer . Donald R. USA - name passed on a note in Cu-Loc/Zoo 

prison according to POR Returnee Charles. 

. ; .;'::-.lta»r'inr. the..’ POW aenory bank according. to 

- 7 POW Returnees Jeffrey and Charles. 

Creed , barton s. OSH - Laos, voice contact on ground, DIA 1973. 

•nay have beien capturedv DIA rpt. 1979. 

- JTP-FA Survive Code 1 (13 March 1992) 

- listed as POR by DZA, 1973* 

- last known alive' (DoD April 1991 list) 

•. • USA intercept Correlation. 

Cressman . Peter R. OSAP - Laos, EC47Q, Baron 52, believed to have 

been captured according to analysts in 
1973 based on USA intelligence reports. 

Crew, Janes A. OSAP - believed to have successfully got out of 

his aircraft end ves alive an the ground. 
Last Icnoim alive. (DOD April 1991 list) 

Cristaan. Frederick L. USA - Laos, ■ 'out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 7 

Crockett , William J. OSAP - possibly captured according to HSA 
\ interc^ correlation, (one pilot 





tw-seater niraaft) . : 

CttffhPKffl / Clifton B. USAP - POW, according to hearsay intonation 
, ;.-v r, . : obtained by POT returnee Hyatt (H097 

• debrief ) None Mentioned in French \ 

: new report following incident . 

Cuthbert. Bradley G. USAF - Seen . alive in good chute (according 

••• to tabling debrief R053 ) 
r believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraf t end vas tlive (DoD j 
A pril 1991 list) : . . . 

Bfthlll,/ Douglas E. USA - last: khcsm alive (Dob April 1991 list) 

Charles A. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Iteliriffpn* Benjamin P.DSAP - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

PftyiMf Joseph R. USAP - believed to be alive accordino toprison 

coonunieaticn intonation obtained by 
P0I7 returnee Mulligan (H131 debrief) 

Davidson. David A. USA - Laos, captured alive by enemy forces 

, according to HSA/DIA intercept 
. correlation. • • • > r 

PftXifr Edgar P; USAP - Laos, out of aircraft. bef ore crash. 

■. •_• ••; . > (JTP-PA SurviveHCode 1) • 

Bffetafar Eugene H. • Jaos, pilotof C-46. Shown alive in photo. 7 ; 

BsU>nq> Joe L. USA - listed as POT by DlA (Cat .3 ) (31 January •• 

1992 deposition) : . , ... . .. \ 

Penoaon . David S. USA - hostile, captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POT bp DIA, 1973. 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

fiSSLSC/ Bennie L. USAP - POT, capture witnessed, DIA 1979 rpt. 

- hostile captured, (DoD June 1973 list) 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

- hearsay infornation obtained by POT 
returnee* Donald Bander (R047) 

I2l5E2££S2ar BdWard A. TJS^ - aircraft 

DIA analytical cdnent, 1979. 

Einfia, David T. USAP - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

( JTP-PA Survive Code" 1) 

Dingwall . John P. USMC - possible POM according to SVM Pol., 

Search negative. DIA report, 1979. /r- 
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- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Jtetofer Edward R. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

XteMhRfer Horgan USAP - one parachu^^ frro mid-air v V 7 

collision# Donahue subject o£ subsequent 
live-sighting reports (CIA/DIA) . 

JlSSXSZt James . E. USN - identified as POW by Thai returnees, 1973. 

r : POW Returnee Daugherty heard that Ms name 
had been Seen onwull.{ Daugherty debrief) 

l&£fc&£&r «M» Laos # out of aircraft before cxash.i 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1 ) 

SWilffP.* Ihonas E. USN - believed to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
' - ■ V 1 991 li st) > ;.;.?■?> ' . .. ' / l ;7. ; ■ ' 

£bq&« Michael E. USN - believed to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the : 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) 

Ma Barry S. USN possibly a PON according to hearsay 

infoasation in the prison system. (Flam, 
Mahoney debriefs) . 

JfcfiDL# Jaees T. USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 -list) 

jidfflSSSi Noonan E7 USN - POW according bo second hhhdr info./ 

^ possible Son Ttay (Hau^ton debrief ; 

* believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
, ■ 1991 list) > 

Elliot, Robert K. USAP - captured# POW according to several 

•reliable* intelligence reports (NSA/DIA 
analytical coanent) 

aiis# William USA - last known alive (DoD J^ril 1991 list) 

illifiSa# John C, USN - positively identified as a POW in picture 

shown to POW returnee Robert Flynn by 
Chinese cadre while in captivity. Ellison 
appeared in good condition in picture, 
which showed a gr ou p of 10-12 guarded 
American PONs being marched through a 
crowd of people. Ellison was in the front 

• ■. ■_ ' . ■:■■■■ ' 77 .' - row. • 77 •; 777 -. /■ ■ 7 7 

’■'.'’7- %; Ellison's name carved in tree at Dogpatch 
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, prison camp near. Chinese border according , 
to two unidentified returnees that 
■: contacted Ellison's family . •:■■■ 

Bntrlcan . Danny D. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

- radio interception indicated Entrican 
had been captured and was to be moved 
north to Banoi according to MW returnee 

, debrief Jon Cavaiani C139 ) 

Estocin . Michael J. USN - possible POtf according to second hand 

from Rivers, Mayhew, and 
'■ 'Smith '-.debriefs. • .. 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POT by DIA, 1973. 

' - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

EftUfia# Patrick K. ESAF - Laos *. out of aircraft before crash • ; 

Finlev. Dickie W. ESA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
Fischer . Idchaxd E. ESMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
Joseph 7t. *'liuBi6“ “ 

V;;: ' 

Flttaerald . Paul Lv USA - last known alive . (DoD April 1991 list) 

Fora. Gary H. ESMC - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. - 
/•'4;4v. _ _ _ ( JTP-FA Survive Code 1 ) ';y ' 

Foulksv Ralph E. USN - possible POW according to POE returnee 

Ballard debrief and DIA possible 
correlation in 1973. 

Fowler . Donald R. ESA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Francisco. San D. ESAF - voice contact on ground, DIA rpt. 1979 

- POW according to ESA report, 11/27/68 
• listed as POM by DIA, 1973. 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Frver . Bruce C. ESN - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

£&S&, Robert H. ESMC - last knoim alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Galbraith. Russell D. ESAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

Gallant. Henry J. ESA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
Garcia. Ricardo H. ESA - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 





feagsman , Fred A. PSA * Laos, captured alive by enemy forces 

; - according ~to NSA/DIA intercept _ , 

• correlation. • • 

Gatti . Janes W. USA - Laos,. radio contact on ground. (DIA rpt.) 

- out of aircraft before crash (JTF-FA 
Survive Code 1) 

• believed to aucceiafully got out 
' of his aircraft and", was. alive on the - •••' • 

ground.Lastkncwnalive. (DoD April ■' 

• • 1991 list) \ ■ v . • 


Donald A. USN - known captured according to USA 
intercept correlation. 

Killian A. USN - Down and captured in China according to 
Peking Bulletin and Peking Radio* 

~ inf ornatiM obtained by POKrreturdee^” r 

PhilUp Smith. ;; • 


Gould . Frank A. USAF - Laos , alive and awaiting rescue according 

to Giroux, Peter J. returnee debrief G104. 


-• out of aircraft before crash. 

; (JTF^PA iSuririyi code 1) 

- SAB team reported seeing mirror flashes 
f ron area where rest of crew was picked 
hp, but nightfall prevented further rescue 

.. attempts (JCRC) . • ... ; _ r , . . . 

-parachuted onto hill, awaiting rescue, 
voice contact and beeper heard. Ground 
search following day found helmet and 
parachute, but no sign of Gould. 

- Gould is the subject of live-sighting 
reports front Laos in the 1990's. 

(DIA Stoney Beach reports) 


Grace. James K. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 
attespted rescue unsuccessful • 
family member post-capture identification 
in Ccmn l st propaganda film. (PL guard) 

Graf. John G. USN - Believed to be alive as PON in VietCong 
controlled area in 1973 according to POK 
’ . returnee Robert White. • 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

* listed as POK by DIA, 1973. 
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Green . Prank C. PSM ^ known captured according to HSAlntercept 

correlation. 

^Oge^lertV "jose^ ^)»lli#dii^ 

of his aircraft and was alive On the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) '• 

- one parachute seen according to 
■: "generally reliable sources* (DIA.;. 
analytical coswent) 

Greenwood . Robert R. USA? - Laos r ROW at • loo* prison in Vietnam 

according to second hand info — see 
Brunhaver B102 debrief. 

- out of aircraft before crash. 

. : JTF-FA Survive Code 1 

Greliinc . David S. USB - POB according to second hand info* 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as FOB by DU, 1973. 

Grothv Bade L. USA - list known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 


Gtmn * Alan W . USA •- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

HMBiitOn . John S . USAF - believed to have successfully got out of 

his aircraft and was alive on the •. 

; ^ ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

1991 list) 

WMBlltOn. Boatr P. nSMC * last known alive IDoD Abril 1991 list) 

Haam . Janes E. USAP - believed to have successfully got out of 

his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) 

Hargrove . OUn USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Harris . Jeffrey L. USAP - possibly captured according to HSA 

intercept correlation. 

Harris . Reuben B. USB - Crew Down and captured in China according 

to Peking Bulletin and Peking Radio. 
Infornation obtained by POW returnee 

phiilip snith. 

Harrison. Donald L. USA - POB according to POB Returnee Wesley 

Bubble - based on second hand list . 

Hasenback . Paul A. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Hastings . Steven M. USA - last known alive (DoD l^ril 1991 list) 



BSlir John V. USAF -believed to have successfully got out of 

his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

Belwic . Roger D. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash; 

(JTF-FA Survive.:' Code i) ■■ ’ 

Bents . Richard J. USA - possibly captured alive according to NSA 

intercept correlation (intercept - three ' 

out of five iron JU21A incident alive and 

' v'"; ‘'•v-^eeptliredy)-; V >;;V“ , 

Berold . Richard N. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

, (JTF-FA Survive Code X) 

Be s ford . Peter D. USAF - Laos, believed to have successfully got 

out of his aircraft and 'was -elite, on the 

ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

Bess . Frederick W. USAF - Laos; out of aircraft before crash. 

' (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) • .. 

Beetle . Roosevelt USAF - Seen aUve at Heartbreak prison^ 

. possibly tortured and carried on 
. stretcher. (Bolstad debrief, B091) 
believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Laist known alive. (DoD April 

; ■: ' ' ■: ; ;-j/ ■ ■ i??i list) ■ y y ■ . ■ • 

Hicks . Terrin D. USAF - Believed to' have been captured alive and 

taken to Dong Hoi for eedic»l Ixeatnent 
of a broken leg, according to information 
from POW returnee debriefs. (Uyeyana.and 
Shanahan, U004 and S021 ) 

Bodoson . Cecil J. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Holland . Melvin A. USAF - Laos, possibly captured# based on 

report the following day by Thai 
survivor of Lima Site 85 incident, and 
consents by former PL General Sihgkapo 
in 1991, whose subsequent recanting 
remains suspect. (Both sources stated 
three Asericans were captured by HVH 
troops during the incident.) 

Bollev. Tilden S. USAF - POH according tb hearsay inf creation 

obtained by returning POWs Ellis , Fisher 
and Heiliger - see debriefs X028, F045, 
and H085.) £llist reported fuU nane. 
Possibly held in Cu Loc and the Boo 
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prisons. •; , ' 

Holmes . David B. DSAF -Laos/’ out of aircraft b efore crash / 

' 7 A Survive Cede 2) • ■' • , 7 - ■ 

Search and Rescue unable to locate pilot . 
(DIA 1979 report) 

Holmes . Frederick L. DSN - POW believed to have been held 

: *atCuLocandSoo prisons . -v 

,-V (Kiern debrief >104$} 

i + known to have ejected from aircraft. 

(Source: DXA analytical comment) 

Hrdlicka . David L. DSAF - POW in Laos, voice recording and IV . 

/Pravda photograph including his name . 

- letter signed by Hrdlicka while in 
captivity appeared in HVN/PL magazine. 

Huberth . Eric J. DSAF - Cambodia, possibly captured according to 

NSA intercept correlation . (F4D two 
•eater - one known captured) 

Hunt . Robert D.-DSA * Possibly captured. according 

to DXA 1979 analytical comments . ■ 

- last known alive in proximity to enemy 
■ forces. (D^ April 1991; list ) 

Hunter. Russell P. DSAf - Laos/ out of aircraft before crash. 

: ; (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) _■ 

Huston . Charles 6. DSA - Laos, known to be Alive "on the ground 

during helicopter exfiltration. When 
the rope ladder broke and hostile forces 
approached, the helicopter departed 
leaving Brown and Huston, alive and 
unbounded • Search team inserted four 
days later. No sign of Brown or Huston. 
(JCRC report) /'./;• 

Ibanez . Di R. DSMC - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list) 

Jackson . Paul V. DSAF - Laos, known captured according to NSA 

intercept correlation. (L19 , 01D) 

Jakovac . John A. USA - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list) 

Jeffs . Clive G. DSAF - believed to have successfully got out of 

his aircraft and was alive oh the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) . 

Jewell . Eugene M. DSAF - hearsay information on possible iwrvival 

of Jewell obtained by PON returnee 
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Edvard Brudno. (Other possibly related 
hearsay information obtained by POW 
returnees Risner, Rivers, and Rutl*%e 
bn name Vual* “heard on” Voice of ' Vietnam 
or camp radio. .Closest correlation is ' 
Jewell, Eugene M. USAF) . • 

Johns , Vernon Z. USA - hostile captured (DoD June 1971 list ) . V 
; -. listed ft DIAr 1S73.; : : : 

• last seen alive (DIA 1979 report) 


BruceG. USA- lastknovnalive {pop April 1991 list) 

i&mSSIL* William D. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Johnston , Steven B* USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

;y. > (JTP-PA Survive Code 1) , 

j2&BSS.r -Bobby. H. - USAF - P0W~seen alive- ^ 2 . - 

(Metzger debrief M133) . Hearsay 
information: of Bobby m K. " Jones obtained 
by returnee Mulligan* A *B. Jones* was 
also seen alive in prison by returnee 

Richard Vogel also had hearsay information 
■ V^vry-; ; of a POT named; Bob Jones. 

■ . .’v tied ■beeper signals. 't^lieve^ have' been' ; 

heard following Bobby Jones ' incident. 

(DIA analytical comment) 

Jordan , Larry M. USE - Crew Down and captured- in China according 
.7 : to Peking Bulletin and Peking Radiol' 
Information obtained by POW returnee 
Phillip Smith. 

Kennedy , John W* USAF - known captured according to RSA intercept 

: correlation. 

Ketchie, Scott D . USMC - Laos , out of aircraft before crash . 

(JTP-FA Survive Code 2 ) 

- known captured according to MSA 
intercept correlation. 

Kiefel, Ernest P. USAF - Laos , out Of aircraft before crash . 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

Larry G. USA - possible POM held in isolation (S098 
: debrief - USAF correlation. ) ■ : 

Knutson , Richard A. USA - POW shot down in January, 1973. 

.- Contact and discussion with POW 
returnee LeBlanc. 
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Boons . Dale F. OSAP — POW in good physical condition held in the 

Plantation prison according to first-hand 
and hearsay reports by -returning PONs. 

— (DossD057 f — Smitb S107, .Schwertfeger- S182) 


Kosko . Walter OSAF > military ID card seen in prison (Berg 

debrief, B083) 

known to have ejected from Aircraft. 

Krvsgak , Theodore E. OSAP • Laos> no trace -of crew, wreckage 

■ v- : ;'v. sited.;; ; v.; - ; . ■ 

Rublev . Roy R. OSAP - Lacs , survival possible according to DIA 

1979 analytical comments. ' 

LaPavette . John W. USA - Laos, radio contact on ground. 

|DIA 1979 report.) 

" - out of aircraft before crash. 

• _ { OT-PA Survive C^e - 

7TT- . ■'“7 >r7 Tr ■■ "'T'T*. v -7beiUe^TtO;have'- successfully got dtt‘"Of': r 

his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground . last known alive (DoD April 1991 


Lane r Charles USAP ~i» Two good chut^ seenftttoe ofi^ 

■- crewmembers (unidentified) was known to have 
been alive on the ground according to . 
Carrigan debrief C07 8. V 


Lawrence . Bruce E. 


OSAP - Mane heard in prison systen. 

coosunication according to POW returnee 
. , •: ■ Mulligan M131. :/■/" 


Lee. Leonard H. OSN - believed to have successfully got out of 

his Aircraft and was alive on the ground. 

* last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) Dead 

(DZA 1979 analytical comment) 

Leeser. Leonard C. OSAP - beeper heard for short period. 

Lemon. Jeffrey C. OSAP - Laos, possibly captured alive, according 

to ISA intercept correlation. (P4D Two- 
seater, one found dead.) 

Lerner . Irwin S . OSAP - survived incident , down okay according to 

•• c re wmember debrief Klomann (1082) 

Lester, Roderick B. OSH • orders given by enemy to capture the 

two pilots from this aircraft according 
to HSA intercept correlation. 

Lewandowski. Leonard J. USMC - name heard on radio and photo seen 

i^ magasine according to hearsay 
information from POW returnee Leo 



James W. USAF - Laos, believed to have successfully got 
ground, last known, alive (DoD April 1991 
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Lono . John H . USAT - POW held in Hanoi in good physical condition 

according to first-hand observation by POW 
v : r :V‘ v ' : "' ; rittiEnee Brande. Brande reported Long's 
full; nane. Seen in Citadel;, Holiday Inn, 

- Vegas /'-jarisons. 

Lull # Howard B. USA POW, seen alive and evading, and 

subsequently captured according to POW 
Returnee Hark Ssd^ and Albert Carlson 
*■;. debriefs. / jV* 

Luna ; Carter P. USAF - Laos , voice contact on ground. 

1 . fatsuw^ 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 

-V likelihood he Was captured (DIA 1992 
v analytical consent ) 

Lundv .AlbroL.USAr-Labsroutofaircraftbeforecrash. 

( JTT— PA Survive Code 1 ) 

- alleged post-capture photo positively 
: identified by family members. . 

Malone . Jimmy M. USA - last known alive (DoD April -1 99 1 list ) 

Mamiva , John M. USAF - identified^ by Thai Mturnees; 1973^ 4 

Mancino # Thomas A. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Marik . Charles W. USN - good. chute. (DIA report 1979) 

Marker . Michael: W. USA - possibly captured alive according to NSA 

intercept correlation (intercept - three 
out of five from JU2 LA incident alive 
and captured. ) 

Martin . Russell D. USAF - Laos , no trace of crew, wreckage found. 

Massucci . Martin J. USAF - possible last known alive (one of the 

two crewmembers were known to have 
been last known alive - see Scharf , 

- Charles J. ) DoD April 1991 list.' , . - 

Matelov . Joseph A. USAF - Laos, EC47Q, Baron 52, believed to have 

been captured according to analysts in 
1973 based on NSA intelligence reports. 

Mauterer . Oscar USAF - Laos, ejected and possibly captured. 



(DZX analytical cements, 1979 rpt.) 

- out of aUeraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) V;,' i . 

^ got out of 

' ,.A. “ las 

ground. Last known alive. (D6D April 
’ ; A9a i -li*t;y V • V _ " 

Mccartv. James L; USAF good chute observed by SAR. (See 

Jackson J044 , Marshall, M168, Hanton and 

McDowell debriefs) - F4D 6/24/72 

asciaam, Gaorgs c. ns*? - 

^ 1969 in XMAS photo. (POW returnee 

McGrarv. Jack USAF - radio contact (DZA 1979 report) 

McDonald . Joseph W. USKC - identified as PCS held at 8a lo prison 
- - - i^-good physical c^diUon accoimng 

to first hand contact by POU returnee 
■: •• Rayford R04 9 debrief). ■■:> 

• "possibly captured • according to DIA 

cooaentsV 1979. ■ 

McDonald . Kurt C. USAF - believed to have successfully g^ oot of 
1 his aircraft and was alive on the 

ground; Last known alive. (DoD April 

1991 ^ 

McDonnell . John T; USA - last laiOwn alive (Dob April, 1991 list) 

Mceivain . Janes R# USAF, r Bane possibly hea^^on ra^o broadcast . 
.AA ' (Shumaker debrief S097 ) 

McSar. Brian K. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Mclntire . Scott W. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

( JTP .yx Survive Code 1) 

• possible POM according to NSA 
correlation. Possible conflicting SAR 

. 1 : information. •' 


McLean * Janes H. USA - PCW, capture confirmed by Viet. PWs, 

according to 1979 DIA report. 

- hostile captured# Dop June 1973 li^* 

- listed as PW by DIA, 1973. o ^ 

: » xast know illysi DOD April 1991 list. 

*cPh«rs™. ' fcwrstt to h*vs lM»sn_passsd oh 
p prisoner list in Cu Loc prison 

according to PW returnee Morris 
:y Charles', debrief s' 




Miller . PredrlcM < OSAF » vplc> contact, uninjured. 

Melton . Todd M. USAF - Uos, RC47Q, Baron 52 f believed to have 
■ been captured according to analysts in 

Millns . Paul L. USB - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

( JW-PA Survive Code 2 ) 

Mlllner . Michael PSA last ^ ^ 

Mims . George I USAF - believed to have successfully gotten out of 

his aircraft befoios crash and eas alive on 
'V;;. the ground (DoD April 1991 list) ' 

Mitchell . Barry S. USB - possibly seen (1979 DIA report) 

Mlvataki . Ronald K. BSAP - survival possible from crash, but no 

sign* (according to analytical cements 
— :.X>±X # -,,X979i^ ^ 

Moreland i Janes L. USA last seen alive and umrounded on the 

ground according to POM Returnee 
Thompson debrief. 

jtordan , 'jitiM 

his aircraft and was alive on theground. 

Morris . George W. USAF - (Stood chute, Possible voice contact. 

(Xientsler debrief, DZA 1979 report) 

- believed Jfco^havd successfully got out of 
his aircraft .and eas alive on the - ~ 

• " ground, last known alive . (DoD April 
1991 list) 



Robert D. USAF - Xaos/HVB, Captured aUve according to 
sane day intelligence report 
indicating capture of pilot (s) of a 
low flying aircraft in sane location 
and giving orders to “conceal the 
accos^lishnent." (Bo other 
shootdowns correlate to this report.) 
Intelligence report one week later 
requested special Vietnamese tean 
to transport the hulk of an P-111 • 

USA analyst recalls Brown on list of 
POWs aoved to fto Beta for aoveeant 
to USSR. BVB defector states intact 
portion (possibly the ejection 
capsule) of F-lil sent to China sane 
month as Morrissey/Broim shootdovn, 

BVH photographers not allowed to keep 
. photos of the P-111* 
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Morrow , Larrv K. USA - lost known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Mogittan .HarrvS.-PSH^order«alvonbvenci!iv,to_caPtnge^both^^_.. 

• pilots, from this incident according to 
; HSA intircept correlation. 

Mullen . william F. USMC -Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

•(JOT-FA Survive Code 1) ■' 

Mullins . Harold E. USAF - Laos , no trace of crew* wreckage sited. 

Mundt. Henry G. USAF * Laos, out of aircraft before crash* 

( JOT-FA Survive Code 1) 

believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraf t and was alive on the '■ 
ground, last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) 


Motherland . Roger M. USH - believed to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April ;■ 

newton. Charles V. USA - last known alive (Dob April 1991 list) 

Kewton. Donald S. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Michols . Hubert C. USAF - name "Mickoles" seen on prison wall at 

Heartbreak and too prisons in November, 
1972. (See POST returnee debriefs Toung 

J :: - : _ TOOS; Suberbuhler 1009 and Brunson 

B190) Possible correlation to either 
Hubert Michols or POH returnee Aubrey 
Michols. 

Hidds . Daniel A. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

O'Gradv . John r. USAF - ejected (DIA 1979 report) 

captured (MVM sources, 1991) 

Osborne. Rodney L. DSA - possibly captured alive according to MSA 

intercept correlation (intercept - three 
out of five fro* JU21A incident alive 
and captured.). 

Parker. Woodrow W. USAF - POM at Citadel and Country Club. 

prisons. Indirect contact (wall 
tapping) reported by POM Returnee 
Overly (debrief 0025). 

Parsley . Edward M. DSAF * Reported as possible P(W *nam 

familiar" (Coffee debrief C088.) 
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£&££bfilL Ronald P. USA - pulled alive out of aircraft by 
. ' ; ■ '' ; crewhember prior to explosion. ■ 

, Crewmember subsequently captured 

(Astorga debrief ) 

gfi&SEfiP*U James Kelly usm; - Alive on ground (4 days) 

(Russell debrief R04 5) 

. \ ■ ."probably., captured with broken . leg* 

according to DIA analytical coaoent , 
-y‘ ■ '1979. 

- hoatile eajtei^r 1973 list 

- lifted as PW by DIA in 1973. 

- enemy captors told crewmember POW 
returnee McDaniel that Patterson had 
been injured but was better now. 

JkadStr Orland J . USN - Possible POW, name beard by returnee 

Rudloff «ebrie£.„(R085) 


Perrlne. Elton L. USAF « believed to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground, hast known alive. (DoD April 

_ ; _ .... , v ; JL991 JList ) JL 1^31; 

R&l'yy > Randolph A. USAF - Possibly heard oh Voice of Vietnam "or 

camp radio. 

(Risner, Rivers debriefs) ; : 
r Name alto reported by POW returnees 
Rutledge and Shumaker. 

I!§£fi£S2Zl/ Delbert R. USAF «v believed to have successfully got- out 

; ‘ ~ of his aircraft and was alive 'on 'the' 

ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) ; - . 

imsssair Mark A. USAF - Good chute, Possible voice contact. 

(Kientrler debrief , DIA 1979 report) 

■<? believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) : ■ ■ 

- reported as captured according to HSA 
intercept correlation. 

ISUAliPP t Uaniel R. uSA - last seen aliW and unwounded during 

ground fighting by returnee Dennis 


aUliPl/ Robert P. USA - hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Pierson , William c. USA - POM according to prison coonunications 
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and hearsay name on note passed in 

prison. (Charles and Mulligan POW 
Returnee debriefs,) 

Pike. Dennis S. USN - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

. ( JTF-FA Survive Code 2 ) 

Pittmann . Allan D. - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 
u (JTF-PA Survive Code 1) 

Plassnever . Bernard H. USMC - believed to have successfully got 

on the ground. Last known alive. 

' (DoD April 1991 list) \ 

Platt. Robert X*. USA - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list) 

Pluaadore. Kenneth L. USA - last taown alive (DoD April 1991 

* _ Hstj^^..^.^:. 

- captured by FAVH forces (JTF-PA 
narrative) 

Pooreba. Dean A. USAF - Believed shot down and captured in C h i n a. 

(Thorshess debrief *03) 

deposition points toward shoot-down and •. 
possible capture of Pogreba in C h i n a. 

•• - Several additional returned POWs reported 
that Pogreba was believed to have been 
' / ' " • . • '' \ shot down . 'over China. ^ ■ 

Preston . James A~. USAP - -Laos, name heart by several returned 

POHs over Voice of Vietnam or Canp 
Radio. (Hyatt# Risner, Rivers, Rutledge, 
Shumaker.) 

Prevedel . Charles P. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Price . Bunyan D. USA - Seen alive evading. JSSA list. 

r Helicopter found, no trace of subject. 

(DIA analytical comment# 1979) 

- hostile captured, DoD June 1973 li6t. 

- listed as POT by DIA# 1973. 

- last known alive, DoD April 1991 list. 

Pridemore. Dallas R. USA - kidnapped from girlfriend's house. 

South Vietnam (DIA 1979 report) 

- hostile captured, DoD June 1973 list. 

- listed as POT by DIA; 1973. 

. - last known alive# DoD April 1991 list. 

Pruett. William D. USAF - Be^pei heatd for short period. 

Puentes. Manuel P. USA - bast seen moving, wounded in ambush. 






Pach * Dennis G. USAF Laos , out of aircraft before crash . 

, . ( JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

- xhown captured according to NSA intercept 

: - • correlation 

Ransbottorn , Frederick J. USA - POW according to information 

provided by, POW , returnee' Julius • 
Long. Long had first-hand 
. : * ‘ observation of Ransbottom. 

Raymond . Paul p. USAF - name heard in prison communication 

returnee James Mulligan 

. ■,.:;■■■ : K131". ' ' 

peed . James W. USAF - Laos, known to have parachuted from 

aircraft! orders given by enemy to capture 
the individual according to MSA intercept 
correlation, v 

Rehe . Richard R . USA -' observed' vounded at^KPOA iriterra 

in 1968 by POW Returnee Daly. 

- listed as POW by D1A (31 Jan. 92 dep.) 

Richardson . Dale W. USA - no trace ofsubject, helicopter fouhd. 

- Richardson got out of aircraft alive 
after it vas dovned and evaded. 
(Maslowski, Toung, Crowson debriefs) 

Robertson. John L. USAF believed to have Successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the 
>- ground. Last known alive. (DoD Aptil 

- positively identified by family members 
in alleged post-capture photograph . 

fioe, Jerry L. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Rose . Luther L. USAF - Laos , no trace of crew, wreckage found. 

Ross . Jospeh S. USAF - Last name seen bn prison vail at 

Heartbreak prison according to Young, 
Zuberbuhler, and Brunson debriefs. 

; (see Thompson) 

Rowley. Charles S . USAF - Laos, positively identified as a POW by 

returnee Lawrence Stark from "either ; 
propaganda picture or group of Laos 
POWs viewing film shown at Hanoi Hilton 
with Stark in February, 1973 . (Stark 
• '.debrief).'- 

- Additional information obtained from 
Select Committee deposition of US • ' 
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Enbaisy official from Laos durihg war . ■. 
Roto; Janas Milan USA - hostile captured ( DoD June 1973 list) 

~~ niters* • swsf^xa, - 

; last known alive (DoD April X991 list) ' 

Bumll, 'bifa-iy _ {md 

ficharf . Charles J. USAF -Oast known alive (one of the two 

. crewmembers Were known to have been • 
laet known alive — see Has sued, v. 

•• Martin J • ) DoD April. 1991 list. 

Schmidt , Walter R. USMC - Landed alive , HVA approaching. 

' (DIA 1979 analytical comment) ’ ■ 

! • Captured alive, JSSA. 

-Possibly shot, JSSA. 

- listed as POW by DIA# 1973. 
hostile captured (DoD Jnne l973 1ist) 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Schultr . Sheldon D. USA - Laos , • no sign of crew, 

Schumann , John R. USA - POW last known alive working on a rice 

mill, heavy manual, labor, chopping wood, 

40 push-ups; developed congested lungs 
..’according to POW returnee Douglas Ramsey. • 

Scull, Gary B. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) : 

- NSA correlation 03/13/70, 

Serex , Henry R. USAF> possibly^ survived as prisoner- of war. 

1 (information nhdet Coodttee evaluation) 

- one person from crew known captured 
according to NSA intercept correlation. ■ 

Seymour . Leo E. USA - Laos, last known alive (DoD April 1991 
■ ^ ■ ' list) ; 

Shafer. Phillip. R. USA - listed at PON by DIA, 1973. 

- last faxown alive, (DoD April 1991 list) 

- possible propaganda broadcast made by 
Shafer while in captivity. 

Shark, Earl E. USA - listed as PON by DoD PH/KIA Task Group, 

1975. /, 

Shelton. Charles. USAF - captured by P.L. forces, voice contact. 

£U&&r William C. USAF - beeper heard for short period. 

Shrlver. Jerry M. USA - POW according to POW returnee Norris 

Charles. • 'Charles seems positive this 
man is a PW* (USAF 1973 comment. ) v 
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Slcrafoos . Walter H, USAF - Laos, possibly captured According to 

NSA intercept correlation (F4D two- 

* — -;•••'' 

singleton , Daniel L. USAF - Laos, possibly captured according to 

• NSA intercept correlation (F4E - two 
^ , seater - one captured) • ; -- 
■ - PW eatly; Returnee (1969) Wesley 

- - Rwiible listed a "Lar^y Sihgleton' , on 

- list of hearsay names that he was ' 

' given:- to ■•menoriae . : v "Daniel . -■■■ 

Singleton vas shot down in January / 

■: : ; ; ; . ;Y ; ;; V; • ■ • ■ • ; 1969, ' .V'-; / ■ V’ : : v . / ; 

Slttner . Ronald N. USAF - TWo good chutes i seen. One of the two 

crewmembers (unidentified) was known to 
have been alive oh the ground according 
y, ,■ ' . to Carrigan debrief C078. 

Skinner / Owen G. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash/ 

(JW-PA Survive Code 1) 

Small, Burt C. USA - Captured with wounded leg. DZA 1979 rpt. 

. - hostile captured, DoD June 1973 list; , 

- last known alive, DoD April 1991 list. 

Smith , Harding E. USAF - Laos, no trace of crew/ wreckage found. 

Smith , Warren P. USAF - Laos, out ]of aircraft before crash. 
r . / / / U. •'/ ; • ( JTF-yA Suryiyal Code 1 ) ; /__/ 

Sovland . David P. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Sparks . Donald L. USA - Sent letter home as POW. Last seen with 

wounded foot. (JSSA list, DIA 1979. ) ; 

- listed as POW by DZA, 1973 . 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 
v last known alive ( DoD April 1991 list ) 

- known to have been captured according to 
several returnees. 

- first hand observation claimed by POW 
returnee CArroll Flora on March 5, 1973 
at EaLo, Vegas, Hanoi Hilton prisons . 

Sparks . Jon H. USA - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

■ (JtFF-FA Survive Code 1) / 

Spinelli . Donenick A. USN - possible POW. Mama referenced by POW 

returnee Richard George Tangeman. 

‘ Spinelli subject of subsequent post- , 

:/ V- 

Steen . Martin W. USAF - goixi chute (DZA 1979 ). 
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: possibly alive when found (Young debrief) 

ctA TO n«: Larry J. DSN - Laos, alleged post rca ptnr e photograph 

■ positively identified by family members. 

Stewart; Peter J. USAS - alleged post-capture photograph 
* s *— ?■ ■ positively identified by family 

V .■ member. \ : Y- /-V.vv ; '/ ■ 

Stewart, Virgil G. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

r • - 

Strait . Douglas F. USA - believed to have successfully got out 
iSE “' . y of the aircraft ( 0B6A) and was alive on 

the ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
• ' 1991 list) :v,r: • ■■■;. ■•v./yH . 

Stravn. John T. USA - possibly captured alive according to .H^A 

> out of five from JU21A incident alive 

and captured.): '<*[; 

strohiein . Madison A. USA - last known alive (DoD. April 1991 


Sutton . William C. USAF - beeper heard for short period. 

Tatum . Lawrence ,B. USAF - believed to have successfully got.out 
■— V of his aircraft and was alive on the 

ground. Last known alive • (DoD April 

Ovv;:y./;'.: •• 1991 list) 

Taylor ." Fred USA*- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Thomoson. William J. USAF - POW according to second hand report 
WvmRs ji, of waii.tapping (Vohden debrief. ) 

- Second hand info from CIA captive 
Weaver, (see Ross) 

Tinner, Lee X. USAF - possibly captured according to NSA . 

* liSZ “ intercept correlation (one pxlot captured 

, from two shater aircraft') 

Townsend. Francis «. USW - listed as FOB by DU, 1973. 

. : ■ - last known alive (DoU April 1991 

• known to have ejected from aircraft 
(POW Returnee Gauntt debrief) 

Trent. Man R. DSJUP - Cambodia, 

NSA intercept correlation (F4D two seater 

one pilot captured) 

Tromp . William L. USN - hostile captured (Dop June 1973 list) 
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■,V -listedasPOW byDIA,1973* 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

USAF-'-LaosyposBiblycaptufedaccordingtoNSA 
intercept correlation (F4E .two-seater, 
-'one: captured)* ;; 

Walker * Bruce C. USAF - believed to have successfully got out 

v of his aircraft and . was alive on the ■' ■ 

'gccKd;^^^^ 

^ •iisti >, % .. . • • : .. v " : : :■ . • : • • • . . 

V known to have evaded for 11 days, 
maintaining radio contact. (DIA 1979 
analytical comment) Setter aircraft 
subsequently, reported Walker was ; 
surrounded: by 40 HVH troops • 



knp!«m„.^ 

correlation. 


- Military lb card found in Hanoi military 
museum .(January,; 1992) 


WalkerV Llbydr* DSAF-TLaosVra 

; ; (DIA 1979 analytical comments ) 

Walker . Samuel F. DSAF- Laos, one parachute observed, mid-air 

collision. (DlA analytical comment 1979) 

Walton. Lewis C USA - radio interception indicated Walton 
^ 1 - and Shtrican had been captured and was to 

bft *6^ hd^ to.: WOW ; •• 

returnee (see returnee debrief Jon 
Cavaiani C139). Note: DZA suspects 
Entrican was captured by hostile forces. 
Bntrican and Walton were together. 

Warren . Ervin DSAF - Laos, no trace of crew, wreckage found 

(DZA analytical comment, 1979) 


Warren . Gray D. DSAF - Laos/ one pilot parachuted and probably 

captured according to HSA intercept 
correlation. (FID-Two seater) 

Wheeler. Euoene L. OSMC - voice contact, last known alive (DoD 
. , April 1991 1 list) ■ 

White . Charles E. - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
Wilkins. George H. DSM - identified alive by Thai returnees'. 


mjLjflBA - Robert J. DSA - POW reportedly seen in Vietnamese 

magazine photograph, JSSA. . 
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Williamson , James D. USA - Laos, POW according to hearsay 

.information, JSSA. 
no sigh of crew, DIA. 

parie s e . . ainci ,~~ 

and Uyeyama to have signed propaganda / 

v •/!;■': y'.y' ; ; :; '. statements/ 

yinters . bdvld K. USA - last fcnoim ilive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Worth , James F. USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Wood , Don C. DSAT Laos, identified in Pathet Lao film, "possibly 
captured. (DIA* 1979) 

- believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the . 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

. 1991 list) 

wood , William C. USAT • Laos , out of aircraft before crash. 

■ (JTF-PA Survive Code 1) 

Wrldht. David I. 0SAF - possibly captured according to MSA 

:y;- 1 : '.v, intercept correlation (one captured from.'- 
. crew of two) ■■ ; •;/••• 

Wright . Thomas T. USAF - Laos, believed to have successfully got 

out of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
' ... 1991 list); ^ 

• Wrobleski . Walter P. USA * last faiowh-allve (DoD April 1991 list)' 

Zich . Larry A. USA -POW seen alive in early 1973 according to 

- POW returnee Lawrence Stark. Zich was 
believed to be among a group of POWs viewing 
a propaganda film in late February/early 
March according to Stark, or had been seen 
in a propaganda photograph. V: / 
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South Vietnam Mart C« McDonald 

Edward R. Dodge 

■■■■■ V ; ££ £ v]2 ■: ; ■ C-.005ii i 1 •• ; ; ■- : ' ■ i , : ; ^ , 

g^VA/gay ffiL ICflRSfii ■ ^or '''Case' summary ». ■' 


north Vietnam :Edhiar4,:R/ .Didoion 

• iv,-V:V \ ; 

On February 7 # 1965 / lieutenant Dickson was the pilot of an A-4 on 
a combat mission over Bo trach District, Quany Binh Province. Bis 
aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire and he headed out to sea. 

He was observed by other D.S. aircraft crew to eject from his 
aircraft but his parachute was not seen to deploy. He wb declared 
dead/body not recovered, based oh a presumptive finding of death. 

. . ifnr ch . . i ?. f — 6B • ’—.’.ani. issue. .of :-ths- JTietnam..-! Courier ...carried — a — „ 

photograph of a beach grave site reportedly containing the rraaiiw 
of Lieutenant Dickson. ; K wartime Associated Press wirephoto 
depicted a body reportedly of Lieutenant Dickson and listed 
personal artifacts of his which had been recovered* A number of 
d; s u ipows/retui&ixw;^ 

North Vietnamese swvie they had been shown which contained a 
sequence reportedly showing the recovery of Lieutenant Dickson's 
remains from the water and the grave site where his remains were 

inter3^./v/^i/ v ;' \ - : V- 

In August 1985, Vietnam turned over Lieutenant Dickson's Geneva 
Convention Card and Identity Card/ In January 1991/ a U .8. team in 
Vietnam examined a document listing the wartime ggabat operations 
in* Bo Trach District “whieb ref erred to~ the downing of a U.S^ 
aircraft with one airman on February 7 , 1965 . 

In January and July 1991, a U.$. team obtained substantially 
similar information from the People's Amy of Vietnam Military 
Region IV museum. 


South Vietnam J James B. McLean 

(0054) 

13S Discrepancv^Casea for case stamoary. 
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L&qb , • Arthur D. Baker ‘ • 

. • • • ' James W. Lewis " 

7 > 1965, Baker and James were crewmen on a B^57B> one in 
a flight of four aircraft on an interdiction mission launched from 
Bien Hoa Air Base, ; South Vietnam and with its target in xienc 
Khouang Province , ; Laos rr The crew was last seen descending throuah 
thin wercast toward the target area and it never reappeared. 
Extensive search and rescue efforts through Anril 12th failed to 
locate either the aircraft or its crew. 

On April 14 1 1965 , the New China News Agency reported the shoot 
down of a B-S7 appropriately three miles iwrth-northeast of the 
town of Bhang Khay. This was described as the first B-57 shoot 
down of an aircraft launched from South Vietnam. 

Vietnam while on a classified mission. Their loss location was 
later changed to Laos i There was limited wartime reporting about 
U.S. aircraft losses in the general area the crewmen 
reported but they could not be correlated to ibis Specific 
- incident intelligence r continues: torMceive rinforBmti 

may correlate to this Shoot down but provides no positive 
^formation on the fate of the crewmen. .... •/: 

In January 1974 Major Baker's next-of-kin reguested his case review 
go forward and he was declared killed in action, body not . 
recovered, in January 1974. Lewis was declared dead/body not 
recovered, in April 1982. Returning BOWS were unable to provide 
any information on the fate ■ '■ 


i*os - Charles E. .Shelton • > ' 

(0079) , 

On April 29, 1965, Captain Shelton was the leader in a flight of 
two reconnaissance aircraft over Laos. Due to bad weather in their 
primary target area. Captain Shelton turned to the next target near 
Sam Neua City, Sam Neua Province. His aircraft was hit by hostile 
fire while at 3000 feet and lining up on his target. He ejected 
wi^i a good chute and the other aircraft overhead was in contact 
with him by radio; Inclement weather delayed any possible recovery 
attempt until Hay 1. Search and rescue efforts on 2-3 Kay were 
negative. A U.S. controlled team was inserted into the area on May 
3 and learned from local villagers that Captain Shelton was last 
seen hanging in a tree . Similar teams continued to search for him 
through February 1966 but with negative results* 

Af ter his shoot down, Pathet Lao railiers reported hearing about 
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the capture of an American correlating to the capture of Captain 
Shelton. Be reportedly died in .'a cave in Vieng Xai , east of Sam 
Neua town f and near another PON, Captain Hrdlicka. 

In September 19 82 a Pathet Lao security official , Colonel Khamla , 
stated that Captain Shelton died in captivity in 1968 and was 
buried near his place of imprisonment. His grave was described as 
obliterated by a P.S. air strike. 

The Joint Task Force investigated the purported grave site in April 
1992 and was unable to locate any remains. 

Colonel Shelton is still carried in a POW status . 


'Laos’ David L. Hrdlicka 

v,:/';.' (0084) ; ■ y 

On Bay 18, 1965,Captain Hrdlicka was pilotingthelead aircraft in 
a flight of f our P-105D on an ihterdiction/bombing mission in Houa 
Phan Province, Laos , previously known as Sam Neua Province. His 
aircraft was hit by hostile fire and he was seen to bail out, land 
safely and was later..tdported ^ villagers living near his landing 
rrppjj&fe ric^iasEeT 5 '- 

Pathet Lao radio broadcast announced his capture* A July 26 
broadcast by Pathet Lao radio broadcast a post-capture tape 
recording ; made by Captain ■ Hrdlicka . • 

Captain Hrdlicka was listed by the Department of Defense as a POW 
.at the time of the Faris Peace Accords but was later declared to 
have died -in captivity,- body not recovered. Wartime reports from 
Pathet Lao defectors placed Captain Hrdlicka in a cave injthe Vieng 
Xai area of Sam Neua province through at least 1966. 

On September 25, 19 82, National League of POW/KXA Families visitors 
were told by a Lao security official. Colonel Xhamla, that Captain 
Hrdlicka had died in 1968 of natural causes exacerbated by 
malnutrition and while imprisoned in a cave in Sam Neua. Colonel 
Xhamla stated he was buried nearby but his grave was destroyed by 
O.S. bombing. Photocopied personal documents belonging to Captain 
Hrdlicka were passed to the U.S. by the Lao in February 1988. A 
private citizen visiting Laos in September 1989 was provided the 
photocopy of a document which apparently also belonged to Captain 
Hrdlicka. A photograph of Captain Hrdlicka after capture is in the 
Lao museum. 

Captain Hrdlicka' s purported grave site was investigated by the 
Joint Task Force Full Accounting in April 1992. Witnesses were 
interviewed who described Captain Hrdlicka 's burial there in 1968. 
No remains were located. . Efforts continue to locate Captain 
Hrdlicka '8 remains. '/• ; 
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South Vietnam 



Charles A. 


Dale 


David S. Demon 
( 0094) 



See Vessev 135 Discrepancy Cases for case fnimmarv. 


South Vietnam Walter L. Hall 

Bruce Gw Johnson 

Bred X* OMa' ' 

• ' '• .?”• ”.XiE>beK^'" Xi'i' : "ciuc!l€» r; 

• Donald R. Saggaert 
Joaeph J. Compa, Jr. 

Craig L. Hagen \ 

(0096) 

See Veasey_135 Pi*crepancr_Cases for case summary. 




South Vietnam John &. Schumann 


On June 16, 1965, C^ptain Schumann was serving as T&e advisor to 
the Cai Be District Chief , Dinh Tuong Province when he was seen 
captured by Viet Cong forces .In July 1965, elements of the South 
Vietnamese Army' 6 7th Infantry Division captured Viet Cong 
documents in Dinh Tuong Province which included a photograph of 
Captain Schumann in captivity. In December 1965 , three American 
POWs released; by the Viet Coftg confirmed Captain Schumann was in 
“captivity and wa? still alive; In OctoJw 1$6T, a ^photograph of 
Captain Schumahh in uptivity appeared inthe Soviet "Red Army 1 ' 
newspaper in Moscow. ■ •.•••;. ;-.j 

Based on information f ram American POWs released during Operation 
Homecoming at the town of Loc Wish in South Vietnam, Captain 
Schumann was taken to Tay Hinh Province and held with other 
Americans. In 1966 he became very ill, suffering from pneumonia 
and with malfunctioning kidneys. He was with other American POWs 
when he died at 1330 hours early in July 1966. His body was 
removed and buried at an unknown location. ; , 


Captain Schumann was declared dead/body not recovered, in Harch 
1967 . He was listed by the Provisional Revolutionary Government a6 
having died in captivity on July 6, 1966. His remains have not yet 
been; recovered.'.' 

During October-November 1992, DUS'. investigators with ia joint 
D. S . /Vietnamese team in Vietnam located and interviewed a former 
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guard and interpreter at the People * 8 Army of Vietnam B-2 Theater 
of operations B-20 prison camp Which had confined U .S . POWs . Both 
sources “described ^ Capt^n"-Sc!hlmann , a death at- prison - camp B-20 . - 
The investigators determined the prison camp was leveled and 
converted ijito farm land after April 1975 with the result that any 
facility locations and burial sites can no longer be located. 


South Vietnam Richard C. Bram 

" John P; Dingwall 

See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


^Souti^etnam;.^^ 

■ Henry J. Gallant 

see vegsev Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


North Vietnam Walter Kesko 

■ ; :\y . (0114) y 

On July 27 /-X? 65, Captain Kosko was the pilot of an F-105D, one in 
a flight of four aircraft from Takhli Air Base, Thailand, on a 
bombing mission over Phu Tho Province , North Vietnam. Therer was 
intense ^i-a^ at flight Pollgwiag' - 

explosion near his aircraft, captain Kosko reported he was hit and 
there was smoke in his cockpit; He later ejected and other flight 
members observed a fully deployed chute and survival gear. : 
There was no beeper or voice contact with him after his ejection. 

Captain Ko$ko was Sedh to land in the Black River. A search of the 
river disclosed an inflated life raft which was empty and no 
evidence of the pilot. On July 27th and 28th, Radio Hanoi reported 
eight U.S. aircraft shot down on July 27, 1965 and stated that 
pilots had been taken into custody f ran shoot downs in Ha Tay 
Province - Captain Kosko landed on the border of Ha Tay and Vinh 
Phu. . . ■. '-v 

Capt ain Kosko was initially declared missing. Returning U.S. POWs 
were unable to provide any information concerning his fate. In 
November 1977 he was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. ; . 

U.S. investigators in Vietnam in 1988 and 1990 visited the area of 
Cap tain Kosko' s loss. Vietnamese officials stated that Captain 
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Kosko ' s life raft was recovered during the war; One Witness stated 
it was used as a fishing boat in the local river until it 
deteriorated and was discarded. U.S. investigators were told 
-Captain-Kosko-had-ihde^ 

reappeared after going under water/ and they believed he drowned in 
the river. v;'v\ 


PredricM;Mellor 


North Vietnam 


On August 13/ 1965, Captain Mellor was the pilot of an RF-iOl and 
the flight leader in a flight of two aircraft over Son ha Province . 
His aircraft was hit by hostile ground f ite, his radio beca me 
inoperative and the second aircraft could see a fire in the nose of 
Captain Hellor' s aircraft but he maintained control of it. With 


the second aircraft now in the lead/ Captain Hellor 
..disappeared ..from 


suddenly 


Another aircraft arrived on the scene, an RP-iOl, and the new 
aircraft was able to establish radio and beeper contact with 
Captain Hellor who had parachuted but and was alive on the ground. 
_ were \called_ but.when jthey arrived later they 
were unable to establish cwitact with and locate Captain Hellor. 

Captain j Mellor was reported hissing and in December 1977 was 
declared dead/body not recovered . Returning U.S. POWs were unable 
to provide any information on his precise fate; 

In Pebruary 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
witnesses .to the downing of a U.S. airbraft corresponding to the- 
1 ??b Incident of Captain Mellor. Thewitnesses stated that the 
pilot ejected safely and was able to evade for half a day. Late on 
the afternoon he was located by local militia, the pilot opened 
fire on them and they returned the. fire, wounding the pilot. He 
was captured but later died, apparently of blood loss. No remains 
could be located by the U.S. investigators. , 


North' ’Vietnam • James Branch 

Eugene H. Jewell 

‘ : • cows)- •. : , v’-'': -y- 

On September 4, 1965 Captain Branch and First lieutenant Jewell 
^e. the crew in an F-4C aircraft on a strafing mission in Nghe An 
Vxavixce. They had just completed a strike on the target when 
another air crew observed a secondary explosion but later 
determined it was Captain Branch's aircraft which had crashed. Ho 
survivors were seen, no parachutes were seen and no beepers were 
heard. Returning U.S. PONs heard the pilot was killed when he flew 
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into a hill. His wingman believed no possibility of survival . 

Both ai rm a n were initially declared missing. After Operation 
Hom ec oming they were d eclar ed dead/body, hot rec overed. : 


North Vietnam 


Charles J« Schaxf 
Martin J. Massucci 
■/( o&58 : 


See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


North Vietnam Dean A. Pogreba 

;■ ■ ' V.' (0162) ;r ■ : . . ’ • " v /■ v^.' 

On October 5 , 1965, Major Pogreba was the pilot of an P-105D, the 
lead in a flight of -fonr^airOraft- on a strike mission over-Morth 
Vietnam. There was heavy anti-aircraft fire over the target area 
in Lang Son Province and rain showers in the target area 
intermittently obscured it. 

After .completing his .bombing mission . through dense clond^^ cover, 
Major Pogreba was last seen rolling off the target, still an area 
of heavy anti-aircraft fire and from which three surface to air 
missiles were launched . He radioed he was departing the area on 
the prebriefed exit route. The members of the flight also used the 
prebriefed exit route and maintained radio silence until reaching 
the coast. Major Pogreba never arrived and was declared missing. 
Visual and -electronic search failed to disclose any evidence of 
either bln or his aircraft • /•. :■ 

Returning U.S. PONs were unable to provide any inf dzmation on Major 
Pogreba ' s precise fate. However, one returnee offered his view 
that while in prison in North Vietnam, "it was thought that Major 
Pogreba was down in China* but no one knew the origin of this 
story. Major Pogreba was not identified alive in captivity by any 
returning U.S. PON and in November 1977 he was declared killed in 
action, body not recovered, baaed on a presumptive finding of 
death. ' ■ 

In February 1991, retired U.S. General Tam Lacy told Major 
Pogreba's next of kin that he had spoken with Major Pogreba and 
knew where he was . General Lacy said Major Pogreba was downed over 
China and he , General Lacy, had made two failed attempts to rescue 
him. ■ 

According to a next of kin, the People's Republic of China stated 
that an 7-105 had strayed into Chinese air space. The available 
record documents that on October 6, 1965, Radios Hanoi and Beijing 
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reported U.S. aircraft; were shot down in certain areas of North 
Vietnam and pilots captured on October 5 th. Ho names of any 

captured pilots were given and the areas in tddch aircraft were 
reported shot down .did not..correlate to an. area where Ma jor Pogreba 
■ was operating when declared' missing. , . 

On October 5/ 1965 r the People's Republic of China announced that 
four U.S. aircraft had intruded into Chinese air space over Hwangs! 
Province on that date and one had been shot down. There was no 
mention of the type of aircraft involved. Although Pogreba was 
last known to be approximately 40 nautical miles from Kwangsi 
Province and was lost oh ’that date/ tab othe^ 
shot down on October 5th, crashed inside North Vietnam and 
approximately 30 miles from China, and in the general area where 
Pogreba was lost which was not known to be in Chinese air space. 

in 1985, China acknowledged it had deployed over 300,000 of its 
forces in northern Vietnam during the war years, many of idiom were 
in the northern tier of provinces which included the area where 
Pogreba was -lost . - Chinese ~ units' included various anti-edrcraft 7 

,■ forces.-', ■ ■■ ; / '•' , 


-North Vietnam - - - George C* McCleary - - — — •— — 

(0183) 

On November 5, 1965, Lieutenant Cblonei HcCleaiy was the pilot of 
an P-105, the flight leader of a flight of four aircraft on a SAH 
suppression mission over North Vietnam. A surface to air missile 
was launched and erploded approximately 20 feet from his aircraft. 
His aircraft burst into flames*. pitched nose up, and began shedding 
pieces to ; s^azalm before . t^ aircraft 
disappeared into overcast tail first but his wingman couldn't 
determine if he was able to eject from the aircraft. No search and 
rescue mission was possible due to the extremely hostile ground 
environment and Colonel McCleary was declared missing in action . 

In 1968 a People's Army of Vietnam soldier provided information on 
U.S. POWs at a Hanoi prison correlating to Hoa lb Prison/ also 
called the Hanoi Hilton. He identified a photograph of Colonel 
McCleary as similar to that of an American at Hoa ho Prison. In 
1977 the Defense Intelligence Agency reversed its previous 
correlation and concluded the soldier's report was erroneous. 

In August 1972, DZA received a report about an P-1 05 shot down by 
a MIG-17 circa October 1966* Out good parachute was seen. This 
report was, placed in Colonel McCleary' s file. 

Two returnees identified LTC McCleary as one of the men in a 
photograph of U.S. POWs at the 1969 Christmas event staged for U.S. 
POWs. DIA later positively identified everyone at the event and 
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concluded the returnee 's 
aisidentif ication . 


initial conclusions 


, -Colonel McCleary—was-declared-dead/boto^ 
recovered, baaed on a presumptive finding of death. In July 1988, 
Vietnam turned oyer remains at Hanoi which it stated were those of 
Colonel McCleary. In May 1991 they were identified as his. 


North Vietnam 


George X. Mims, j r . 

■v'.-;-;. (0213) 

Cases for ease summary, 


**OB , M C. Hood 

(0233) 


On January 10, 1966 , Captain Wood was one of a flight of five *405 
aircraft on a mission over Xiang Khouang Province, Laos. Captain 
wood was the pilot of an F-105D on a photo reconnaissance mission. 
While over the target and with flight members receiving 37mzn 
wtiaircraft fire ^on-theirrpasses-over the targetrCaptaih Wobd'a 
flighty leader determined Captain Wood was jiotprese^irtth the 
remainder of Uie flight. The flight members starched a thirty mile 
radius from their target and were unable to locate either him or 
his crash site. Searches for him continued for the next three 
months and were unsuccessful . Be was initially declared missing in 


On -January 18, 196 S, Radio Beijing announced that a U .5 . aircraft 
was shot down over Laos on January 16, 1966. A Pathet Lao radio 
broadcast also mentioned the shoot down of an aircraft and reported 
an airmen was seen parachuting down.; 

A Pathet Lao source interrogated in Laos in 1974 described the 
rt f? v ? ry 5, M. airman who fell from an aircraft hit by 
from the area from the area of the Pathet Lao 
Regional H ead q uar ters at Phou Bout. The rop^rf f Hl y died 

shortly after capture. This incident placed in Captain Wood's 
file as possibly correlating to him due to the loss location. A 
Lao^propaganda film obtained in January 1977 showed the identity 
card of Captain Wood together with blood chits, revolvers, helmets 
and Other items which appeared undamaged . 

Jn March 1980, Captain Wood was declared dead/body not recovered. 
His remains have-not been repatriated. Be was never reported by 
returning U.S. POWs to be alive in the Lao or Vietnamese prison 
system. 
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Sout* Vietnam James T. Egan 

,• ■■ v 

See vessev Dis cr epancy ^ case sinmia^ V / 


Vietnam Cecil J. Hodgson ... . 

Frank H. Badolati 
Ronald T. Terry 

See . Vessfiv' 1 Plscre^ f oie’ .paiee •' S'lHfflMirY « ' 


South Vietnam James L. Carter 

. Wilbur R. Broun . 

Bdward X. Parsley 

(0248) - r \X; ■ 

6n February 3 , 1966# a C-123 With a four man crew departed the Khe 
Sank Special Forces camp on a twenty five minute supply shuttle 
„flight to Dong Hi, Quang Trijfeyihce,.^ 

also have been on the aircraft. The aircraft never reached its 
destination and there was no radio contact with either it or its 
crew. A search of the area failed to result in any evidence of 

either the crew or the aircraft. Local intelligence assets were 

used in an attest, to obtain inf ormatibn but nothing was learned. 
A total of 25 sorties lasting 74 hours over mountainous -jungle, 
including the use of phbto missions, failed to locate any evidence 
of the aircraft. _ v~ v . . / _ 

the four aissen were declared missing. Returning U.S. POWs had no 

information on their precise fate ; The crewmen were declared 
dead/body not recovered, on different dates between June 1274 and 
January 1978# and based on a presumptive finding of death. 


Laos Russell P. Buster, Jt. 

Ernest Kief el, Jr. 

(0250) ; 

On February 10, 1966, Captains Hunter and Kief el were the crew of 
a B-57B escorting a C-130 flareship on a night strike mission over 
Laos. While in the target area eight miles east southeast of 
Tchepone , Captain Hunter radioed he was hit and would eject after 
his canopy went. Ho ejection was seen. Three minutes later the C~ 
130 pilot reported a white glare on the ground and later a ten 
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second bteptr in the area of the aircraft impact point. Another 
beeper Was heard later but it could not be correlated to a memb er 
of this dpened crew; Search and rescue aircraft located the 
aircraft-wreckage-but~found~no"8i^~of ' the^crewr““^'“~ 

Both initially were reported missing and declared killed in action, 
body not recovered/ in January 1979. Neither individual was ever 
seen in the northern Vietnamese prison system and their remains 
• have not been repatriated. : * 


baos Oscar Mauterer 

(0253) 

On February 15, 1966 , Major Mauterer was the pilot of an A1E in a 
flight of aircraft providing cover for an 01E aircraft operating 
south of the. Hu Gia Pass over Khammouane Province, Laos . During 
-Jtri)ces. ,on„the £ target Ha jor.. Mauterer radioed he was :onfire and 
bailing out . A good Chute was seen and there was voice contact 
with him on the ground. Forward air controllers drew heavy ground 
fire while flying over his position. Search and rescue aircraft 
were unable to see him an hour later when they arrived to effect 
his rescue and there were signals .other than: his beeper on the 
emergehcy ccanimri “ • .■ py-T y •“ 

A O.S, controlled ground teas inserted into the area reported on 
February 20th having heard from villagers that an American, 
correlated to Major Mauterer, was captured by elements of the 
People's Army of Vietnam^ Another wartime report indicated Lao 
^villagers had carried him from the area on orders of the Vietnam 
^People's Anaypy-'.:/ ^ ... ' yv 

Major Mauterer was not seen alive in the northern Vietnamese prison 
system and his remains have not been repatriated. He was initially 
declared missing and was declared killed in action, body not 
recovered in December 1977. 


South Vietnam Donald S. Newton 

V- (0258) v 
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South Vietnam William X. Collins 

Delbert R. Peterson - 
Robert B. Foster : ■ 

See yessevLJ&sggg*^^ for case summary. ; 


' North Vietnam ' Peter J. . Stewart . :* 

Martin R; Scott 

On March 15 , 1966 , Lieutenant Colonel Stewart and Captain Scott 
were the crew in an F-4C* one in a flight of two over Lai Chau 
Province. Approaching the target area, their flight leader spotted 
two trucks. Fifteen seconds later there was a large; orange 
explosion on the ground and ' their was no response from Colonel 
Stewart \ s- aircraft .Anaerialsearchoftheareaf ailedtolocate 
any survivors and there were no parachute or beepers. However, a 
red double star flare was seen approximately two minutes after the 
crash but the wingman was unable to investigate it thoroughly due 
to extremely hostile ground fin. Ho SAR mission was possible due 
jto . the ^extremely, hostile conditions iih_the crashisite atea 
airmen were declared missing in action. 

Returning U • S • PONs had no information on the precise; fate of the 
two aixmeh . Colonel Stewart and Captain Scott were declared killed 
in action, body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of 
death in January 1980 and January 1979, respectively. 



Laos : ■ David H. Holmes . V 

V., (0275) V 

On March 15, 1966, Captain Holmes was the pilot of an 01B flying 
from Khe Sanh, South Vietnam on a forward air control mission over 
Highway 9 in Savannakhet Province, Laos. He radioed he was hit by 
hostile ground fire and made what appeared to be a controlled 
landing not far from Tchepone and within one mile of a hostile 
antiaircraft battery. Another forward air controller flying 
overhead reported seeing Captain Holmes' body motionless in the 
cockpit for 30 minutes after the crash and reported the aircraft 
completely intact. Search and rescue arriving on the scone after 
the departure of the FAC reported finding an aircraft which had 
been totally destroyed to the extent that it could not be 
identified as to aircraft type. H.S. air strikes later destroyed 
the antiaircraf t battery near Captain Holmes crash site. 

A ground search of the crash site on Hardh 16 located his aircraft 
but no evidence of Captain Holmes. Emergency radio signals were 
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^ of radio ms^ 

5?h7? wJ? t atosence^ of proper radio procedures suggested his 
radio had been captured and was being used by his captors* One 

the war night have referred to Captain Holmes. - • 

Captain Holmes was not seen alive in the northern Vietnamese orison 
X£?!!£j? d ^ iB . 7xmis ^ not been repatriated. He was initially 
dec1 ®^ . was declared killed in action, body not 

recovered in November 1978. * - - 


Eve r e tt A. McPherson 
Brent B. Davis 


North Vietnam 


^S“^'»iSiVi' 9 . S -'» i f?S Lieutonanta HcPheraon and Davie mre the 

electronic counter-measures, mission in support of an air strike 
10 niles of thank Hoa City, Thanh Boa Province. 
Their flight received 85mm anti-aircraft fire during the mission. 
^riftrt^ 8 2? explosion in their aircraft while at an altitude of 

\° ^ ^ downed by enemy surface to air 

missile . A SAR mission over the area produced negative results . 

^hS nen u'? re ^^aily declared missing in action. Returning 
WWs. had no. information on_ their fate. Both airmen were 

findin^ordeath 6 ^ dead/ hody not recovered, based on a presus^tive 
5 ^e^a 8 ^cid^“ ° f£ie ^ towage 


Laos 


James W# Gates 
John W. Lafayette 
(0297) 


? ?F ri ,?v ® r Captains Gates and Lafayette departed Phu Bai, 
South Vietnam in an 071 in a flight of two aircraft for a 
reconnaissance mission over Laos. A -Mayday- was heard from both 
2 nd wreckage was f ound 30 kilometers inside Laos near 
Route 922^ in Saravan Province. A forward air controller reported 
seeing, all four nlive on the ground and, both aircrews reported they 
w® r ® } right • The FAC described the area of their shoot down as 
.containing track vehicle marks, trucks and engineer equipment. 

Radio contact was lost with Captains Gates and Lafayette after they 
reported Vietnamese communist forces closing in on them. The other 
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■ crew was' rescued. • 

_toptains.J&te6_and_Lafayette_were.not- seen. alive.iin, ..the .northern. 
Vietnamese prison system and their remains . have not been 
repatriated* They were initially declared missing and declared, 
killed in action/ bod^ not recovered in ^October 1977 . 


China ; . ; ■ ; William' 1. Glasson, Jr. 

. .}. Larry ■ X.- Jordan' - 
! " Reuben B. Harris , 

/>, ; (0299) / ' 

On April 12,1966, there were four crewmen on board a XA-38 on a 
700 mile over water flight from Cubi Point, Republic of the 
Philippines to the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk in the Gulf of Tonkin * The 
flight duration was to be one hour and fifty minutes • The aircraft 
never reached-ite~destination^ahd the crew were 'declared' missingr ^ 
A search and rescue mission failed to locate any evidence of either 
the aircraft or its crew. Returning U.S. military detainees 
captured during the war and held by China had ho information that 
any of the crew survived into., captivity.’ 

The 7th Air Force received an intelligence report that People's 
Republic of China forces had shot down ah aircraft at 1345 hours on 
the day the four KA-38 crewmen were lost. U.S. Naval, intelligence 
obtained a copy of a television film broadcast by Beijing 
Television which showed the wreckage of a D .8. aircraft and the 
helmet of the bombardier /navigator. Lieutenant JG Jordan was. the 
bombardier/navigator . -The aircraft reportedly crashed on the 

Leichow Pchiihsi^ in Guangdong Province; 

On April 12, 1975, the People's Republic of China acknowledged it 
had the remains of one of the crewmen, PR2 Kenneth W. Pugh but no 
information about the other crewmen. China returned two sets of 
remains to American Red Cross representatives in Bong Kong oh April 
15, 1975 a One set of remains was identified as Kenneth W. Rugh. 
in March 1976, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center took action 
leading to a change in loss location from over water to lost over 
China. • ; ■ 

In a June 1980 letter to Congressman Ben Gillian , the People's 
Republic of China stated that Harris and Jordan had died but 
Harris' remains were lost at sea and Chinese officials were unable 
to locate Jordan's remains. The Chinese had no information on 
•: Glasson.'.s fate. . ■ ■ 
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itorth Vietnam ; William R. Xros* 


for case iunoaxy . 


Worth Vietnam 


ta^toril 19, 15^6y Tixst Uautenant Adams was the pilot of n ;- 
i ;i)Dj one in a flight of four on a combat mission over Quang Binh 
Province; lieutenant A d ams was cleared to attack two tracks on a 
road and made a stMfing pass in a 25 degree dive angle as he fired 
™ mm : I Hi* air^t was observedbyother flight members 

to CMSh in the area and the aircraft was completely destroyed on 
iroact.^ There was no chute or beeper and no search effort was : 
launcnea. ^ .<• v 

In jun. 1966, Uwtwwnt JUlaaB waB declared killed In actlon. bodv 
not recover*!. Returning O.S. ROMs had no information on hit 
• precise /fate# . 

rec^ly- : 

listing wmime air defense operaUons in Quang Binh Province . The 
wcorts of Bo Trach District recorded the reported shoot down of an 
p-iOS in the Karr Trach area on April; 18, 1966. There were no 
lP»*es in the area on this date but this report was 
teliev^ related to another entry on April 19th where neighboring 
Cu, Item militia also claimed shooting down an P-105 aircraft. These 
reports , ww J^lieved jto cprreUte ^_this loss ;incid(^.,-‘^. 

In Hovemlter 1992, B;S. investigators obtained access to wartime 
photographs relating to U.S. air operations in Vietnam. Including 
in the photographs is one identified by Vietnam as a photograph of 
a body identified as that of Lieutenant Adams together with 
aircraft wreckage. ; 


letoa ,< )i. WHliamF. ' lbilleh ' 

(0323) 

Oh April 29 1 1966 , an A-4E attack bomber piloted by Captain Mullen 
was , one in a flight of three aircraft over Xhammouahe province on 
a mission in the Steel Tiger mission area. ' 

His aircraft was observed by his flight leader and another flight 
airman being hit by a burst of anti-aircraft fire while in an area 
of dense high cyclic rate of anti-aircraft fire which struck his 
aircraft in the aft of center line. A forward air controller last 
observed him 4-5 miles north of the target area flying into cloud 
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cover in the area of Route 9128 while continuing on a northern 

■;■■■■ '+-?• ; ■'■ ■■• .y ; :‘V i 

During one of the 26 search and rescue sorties, a search aircraft 
received a strong beeper signal five nautical miles northeast of 
the target area . There was no reply from search aircraft attests 
to have the source of the beeper signal respond. The signal was 
then lost but one hour later started again at . five minute 
intervals . When the SAR force approached the ground area of the 
signals >• they were hit by hostile ground fire on each pass over the 
area froth which the signal was emanating. There were no signals in 
the area on April 29th • The loss location was initially reported 
as classified and in September 1973 was recorded as Laos. 

Mullen was initially reported as missing in action. Returning U • S . 
POWs were unable to provide any information on his precise fate, 
in May 1976 he was declared dead/body not recovered, bated on a 
pnsus^tive finding of death. v' -77: ■ 7T--;; .";7 : ■ 


South Vietnam Jimmy X. Malone 



South Vietnam . . • . Bennie ' Lee' ■ Dexter 



Labs Lavera 6. Reilly 

Geor g e Jensen 
Marshall L. Tapp , 

• ' James a. Preston . 

Jame? K. # iSSSS 

Kenneth P. Md e nn ey 
William L. Madison 

-V,;' v', : ’ 7 : ;.;V . (0339) z.-; 

On May 15, 1966, Major Laven Reilly was an observer on. an AC-47D 
aircraft, one of eight crewmen bn an axeed/visual reconnaissance 
mission in the Steel Tiger operational area of Savannakhet 
Province, Laos. It failed to return fro* its mission.; A search 
and rescue on May 10, 1966, was negative. 


On June 7, 196$, a Pathet Lao radio broadcast described O.S. 
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aircraft shot dons over Central or South Laos and included in its 
list a reference to a. C*47 which had been shot down oh May IS with 
-ei^t^Aiiwricaiis-id^ed , i-— — 

None of those on the aircraft were Over reported in the northern 
Vietnamese or Pathet Lao prison system. All were initially 

declared mission and after the end of the war were declared 
dead/body not recovered. None of their remains have been 
repatriated." - :••••••' •' • ;• 


Laos . Ralph C. Balcom 

: 10340) ...v , 

On May 15, 1966, Captain Balcom was the pilot of an F-105D, one in 
a flight of three aircraft on an armed reconnaissance mission over 
.North jvietiro f Ught was .^unable _to strikethtir.primary, 

target due to cloud cover and they dropped their ordnance on Route 
1A. Captain Balcom radioed after dropping his ordnance that he was 
heading for home and was last seen climbing through cloud cover and 
heading west in the direction of Laos. Be was never seen again. , 
Captain; Balcom was reported missing In action. 

A search of the area failed to produce any evidence of either him 
or his aircraft. One flight member reported hearing a beeper for 
a short time but search and rescue aircraft did not hear it. 

Pathet Lao radio reported downing an F-105 on Kay 15, 1966 v 
Captain Balcom^ s aircraft was the only F-105 loss on that date and 
the Pathet Lao' report-.was tentatively correlated to him. ; yv 

Captain Balcom was initially reported lost over North Vietnam. 
Returning PONs had no infosnation on his precise fate. After 
Operation Homecoming, a Joint Casualty Resolution Center 
review of Captain Balcom's flight led to a correction in his 
country of loss to be Laos. Part of the basis for this conclusion 
was due to the Pathet Lao broadcast. In December 1977 Captain 
Balcom was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
finding of death. 


South Vietnam Louis Buckley, Jr. 

See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 
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Korth Vietnam Martin V. Steen 

' <0349) 

Oh May 31 , 1966, Captain Steen was the pilot of an F-105D, one in 
a flight of four aircraft on an armed reconnaissance mission over 
Van Chan District , Nghia Lo province. Be radioed he'd been hit by 
hostile fire while over the target , was enable to: control his 
aircraft and vas going to eject. Other flight members observed his 
canopy separate, saw him eject , there vas a: good chute, and he 
apparently landed in mountainous terrain along a 3000 foot ridge 

linear'; . v ; v : ;r : ' Vv v f ; ; v-4- r : ;v W' 4* 4 -.“' : V: -/ * • : ,./v 

Search and rescue forces were alerted and a pararescne specialist 
lowered to the area where Captain Steen's aircraft had touched 
down, found it snagged in the trees with the barn approximately 
30 feet off the ground, with no trace of Captain Steen, and with 
the pararescue specialist unable to determine if the parachute 
r each ed the g round; Ca pt ain Steen wa s decla r ed missin g in ac tion. 

In December 1969, a People's toy of Vietnam soldier reported a 
U.S. pilot had been oapt&oed near Highway 6 in Son La Province and 
the soldier had escorted the pilot to Son La City. Shis report 
related to an incident which occurred in a neighboring province but 
was thought to possibly correlate to Steen for reasons which are 
■unclear'.. W— ■; ; ‘4 4. V-v ~ •- •,// 

In February 1973, a returning U.S. POW described how, after his own 
capture, he'd been shown an ejection sheet and a sketch of a pilot 
with the name "Pheebee" followed by a five digit number. The 
Vietnamese captor indicated through sign language the pilot had 
been killed on impact . - Since the eyes in the drawing were open, 
the returnee speculated the individual might be alive and the 
picture' resembled' Captain"; Steen. ... 

No returning PONs had any information on Captain Steen's precise 
fate. In January 1974 he was declared dead/body not re co vered, 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 

in December 1983, Vietnamese officials returned the military 
identity card of Captain Steen. Later, a next of kin became aware 
that a pistol and watch was available for purchase through private 
channels and these were believed to have belonged to Captain Steen. 

In December 1990, a joint U.S ./Vietnamese team visited Yen Bai Town 
and gained access to a Nghia Lo Province document which criticised 
local militia for not capturing the pilot of a downed aircraft. 
The location and date of the incident correlated to the loss 
incident of Captain Steen. Investigators interviewed witnesses who 
stated that two aircraft were downed on May 31st over Van Chan 
District and described one incident which correlated to the loss of 
Captain Steen. The witnesses stated that the pilot had died on Kay 
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31, 1966, but ft was not until four days later that they found V 
iscompoBing body tAich was covered up with a parachute. Th e body 

-.wa8--buried.in-a-t«note^foreBtedarea-andTthe-t«nainE-WBEe--later 

consumed by animals. ;i / . • 


1*08 , Theodore E. XxyssaJc ;V . ■ 

. ’• : ‘ Bus sellp .martin ■ v 

Harding e. Smith 

Harold Bv Mnlllim 

Ervin Warren 
Luther L. Rose ’ . 

■" ; (0354) 

On June ; 19 , 1968# an. AC-47 aircraft departed Ubon Air Base, 
Thailand, on an armed reconnaissance mission over South Laos. At 
2125 hours the crew reported their aircraft jms on fire and a fire 
could t^ seen in the right-wing root; Eire soon engulfed the 
entire right side of the aircraft and burning pieces began to fall 
away from it. The order was given to bail out and that was the 
last transmission from the aircraft ' s crew. 

The air<^aft> still on fire, - continued in a straight level flight 
for approximately 5-10 seconds before turning nose over and 
crashing in a high angle dive; impacting 30 miles northeast of 
Tchepone. there was no hostile ground fire observed at the time. 
There were no parachutes observed and no em er g en cy bemers. An 
airborne search and rescue force located the tail assembly of the 
aircraft but no evidence of the crew of- that any survived. The 
crew was declared^missing in action. 

On September 13, 1968# the PathetLao news service reporting that 
Harding Eugene Smith was shot down on June 3, 1968 when his 
aircraft was bombing a Pathet Lao controller area of Laos. 

The crew was not accounted for by the Pathet Lao during Operation 
Homecoming and returning TJ.S. pows has no knowledge of their 
eventual fate. The crew members were declared dead/body not 
recovered, based on . a presumptive finding of death on separate 
dates between June 1974 and January 1979. 


'Laos . Warren p. Smith' 

;.</;/ (0370) 

On June 22, 1966, Captain Smith was the pilot of an 01P when his 
aircraft was hit by heavy automatic weapons fire. Be radioed his 
wingman, another 01F, that his aircraft was on fire. His winoman 
observed him land in what appeared to be a controlled landing at a 
point 45 kilometers northwest of Tchepone and south of Route 911 in 
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Savannakhet Province , Laos . Bis wingman overflew the crash site 
aind later recounted he saw Captain Smith slumped in the cockpit . 
Captain... Smith ...did., not... respond., to. repeated ... calls.. on. ,..the!-radio*-...»One - 
hour later search and rescue forces arrived and determined that 
Captain Smith was no longer in the aircraft . The SAR mission was 
discontinued due to heavy enemy small arms fire from the area. 

Captain Smith was initially declared missing. He was not reported 
alive in the northern Vietaauase prison system and his remains have 
not been repatriated. In January 1974 he was declared dead/body 
■ not recovered. .. rv . 


South Vietnam William Bills, Jr. 



Over water Charles W. Marik 

;= : ; v^ip374 


On June 25 1966, Lieutenant JG Marik and Lieutenant Commander 
Richard M. Weber, pilot, were the crew of an A-6A from the U.S.S. 
Constellation on a coonbat mission against the Hoi Thuong Barracks , 
a coastal target in northern Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by 
anti-aircraft fire in the tail section during a bombing run on the 
target and the pilot found the aircraft was hot responding to 
control. Both crewmen bailed out and the pilot was in contact with 
Lieutenant Marik while descending but did not observe, him actually 
land in the water. The pilot landed in the water approximately 3-5 
miles from the beach in the South China Sea . After landing he 
shouted for Lieutenant JG Marik and fired his weapon into the air 
but never received a response . An airborne SAR force rescued 
Commander Weber but was unable to locate any trace of Marik after 
a four’ hour search. ; . 

Lieute n a nt JG Marik was declared missing in action . Returning U.S. 
PGWs had no information on his precise fate. In May 1973 he was 
declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 


South Vietnam Robert H. Gage 

( 03 B 1 ) 
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Hoowrrolt Heetle, Jr. 
diaries B. H 
(0386) 


See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for cAse s ma^r j. 


North Vietnam 


George E. Wilkins 
(0391) 


On .July 11, 1966, Ueuteaant Contender Wilkins was the pilot of an 
1 * ad * c J ln * flight of two aircraft from the B.S.S. 
Constellation on a mission over Nghe An Province* Bis Kingman 
later reported Commander Wilkins had fiied 20mm cannon fire d ur ing 
his target run beneath flares and in an area of heavy 37mm anti- 
aircraft fire* His. aircraft crashed into an area 25 kilometers 
north of the port city of Vinh, exploding into a large fireball . 

was declared killed in action, body not recovered, in Julyl966. 
Returning U.S. PONs had no information on his precise fate* 

In December 1988, Vietnamese officials acknowledged having some 
knowledge about Commander WiDcins . in December ;J 1992# U. $ . 
investigators : iii V3*>tni^ operations 

in t*e . People 's Army of Vietnam Military Region 4. Entry 300 
recorded the shoot down of an AD-4 on July 11 , 1966 by elements of 
15th and 21st Battalions. One crewman died. The Joint Task 
Force concluded this entry may correlate to Commander Wilkins's 
loss incident. ■- ■ 


North Vietnam 


Bernard rntnyifi* 
Robert E* Hoskinson 
Galileo F . Bossio 
Vincent A. Chiaxello 
John M* Kamiya 
Herbert A. Smith 
James S. Hall 
(0407) 


1966, ah RC-47D with seven men on board and associated 
with the 630th Combat Support Group at Udorn Air Base, Thailand, 
was on an operational mission under the code name Project Dogpatch. 
The aircrew radioed that it was under attack by hostile aircraft 
and was being forced down. It was believed last located 10-20 
miles south of Sam Neua City, Sam Neua Province, Laos. An airborne 
search effort to locate the missing aircraft and crew proved 
negative and they were declared missing in action. 

At the direction of the U.S. Ambassador in Vientiane, Laos, there 
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v&B no report made of the full details on this mission and the 
evidence it was shot down by hostile MIG aircraft. At the 
direction of the Assistant S ecret ary of Defen se (International 
Sechnrity.AffaJie) , basic mission inf oanation was declassif ied in : 
^ril 1972; In January 1576 the loss location of the aircraft was 
changed from Laos to North Vietnam based on a reanalysis of the 
aircraft's flight path and all available intelligence information. 

In. February 1971, ; a former 'member - of the Vietnam People fn Army 
reported that MIG jet aircraft had shot down a U.S. aircraft over 
Mhi Chau District , Hba Bihh Pr^ June or July l967 • He 
described seeing two good parachutes and saw the pilots whom he 
later heard had committed suicide. U.S intelligence concluded this 
report: might correlate tc the missing RC-47D and its crew. In a 
later intelligence report, a source reported KIG-17 jet aircraft 
shot down an unidentified jet aircraft in Hoc Chau District, Son La 
Province. One crew member, the pilot, reportedly bailed 'out and 
died the next day. Bodies of five others were located and buried. 
This -report was placed in the file of -those associated rwith^ this 
loss incident. •. 

Returning U.S. PONs had no information on the eventual fate of the 
crew. After Operation Homecoming, they were declared dead body not 
recovered based on a presu^tive fihdihg of deaths 

On March 2, 1988, Vietnam turned over idiutit^ cards of five of the 
missing crewmen; Bossio, Hoslciasdn, Conklin, DiTamasso^ and 
Chiarello. Remains were also turned over and Vietnam linke d the 
remains to the those whose identity cards were turned over. U.S. 
pathologists examined the remains and confirmed the remains 
returned were those of James S, Ball, Bernard 'Conklin, Vincent A. 
C^attllo/ ^ John M. Mamiya, and Herbert A. Smith.; In November 19 88, 
a joint U.S; /Vietnamese team visited the area of the crash site 
near Route 6 in Thanh Hoa Province. Witnesses testified about 
bodies found in the area after tie incident. One survivor 
suffering second degree burns was reportedly located and taken to 
Kai.Chau district hospital where he died the following day. No 
evidence could be located of the crash site itself . One witness 
also stated five bodies of crewmen from this incident had been 
recovered by the Ministry of Defense five years earlier; 


'Borth Vietnam David J. Allinson 

On August 12, 1966, Captain Allinson was the pilot of the lead F- 
105D -in a flight of four aircraft on an armed reconnaissance 
mission over Yen Bai Province. After strUdng a petroleum storage 
area the flight leader led the flight: against ground targets of 
opportunity on a road in the area of the strike target. During 
this mission Captain Allinscm's aircraft was hit by hostile ground 
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fire. He ejected from his damaged aircraft and his wingman saw him 
land in trees. However, there was no beeper and no voice contact 
with him and a 40 minute search of th e area failed t o locate him. 

Chptain Allinson was initially declared missing in action. 
Returning tl.S. POWs had no information that he was seen alive in 
captivity and were unable to describe his precise fate. In 
November 1974 he was declared killed in action, body not recovered, 
based on a presumptive finding of death . 

In November 1969 , a People's Army of Vietnam defector selected a 
photograph of Captain Allinson as one of four individuals who 
resembled one of two American PCWs brought to the Hanoi anti- 
aircraft headquarters. ; One of the individuals he identified Was 
correlated by DIA to an American :POW who returned alive. This led 
to identification of the second individual as an American POW who 
was also repatriated and neither individual was Captain Allinson. , 

• In November 1985 , Vietnam provided evidence about Captain Allinson. 
During an April 1991 Congressional delegation to Vietnam headed by 
Senator Joan Kerry, the delegation received information about a 
wartime shoot down which might correlate to Captain Allinson 1 s loss 
incident. 


South Vietnam Robert L. Babnla 

Dennis r; Carter 
Robert C. Norton 
John X,. Bodenschatz 

■ : ' ' . ■ '■ ■ _(0439) ■ : ; ^ : , 

See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case summary . 


North Vietnam Hubert C. Nichols, Jr. 

‘ ; 

On September 1/ 1986, Nichols was scrambled from Thailand on a 
search and rescue mission over Bo Trach District, Quang Binh, the 
flight leader in a flight of two aircraft. While over the target 
area he began to receive hostile antiaircraft fire. His wingman 
was hit and turned back. He never saw Nichols after that point. 

A Navy pilot later reported observing a crashed and burning 
aircraft in the area Nichols was believed lost. A search and 
rescue mission was launched but was unable to locate any sighs of 
life or any beeper. There was heavy antiaircraft in the area. 

On September 6 , 1966/ Radio Hanoi announced the shoot down of a 
number of aircraft on September 1 , 1966 . Only two aircraft were ■ 
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lost on that date. Major Nichols' aircraft andMajorNorman 
Schmidt's aircraft. Major Schmidt vas captured and died in 
captivity. Bis remains were repatriated in March 1974* : Major 
Schmidt-had - been the -object -of Major Nichols sear^^ 
adssiori. / : :';Yv Y-'. ; 

Major Nichols was initially declared missing in action. In March 
1978 he was declared dead/body not ^covered* He was not confirmed 
alive in the northern Vietnamese prison system* ; / 

A U.S . team in Vietnam recently reviewed documents which recorded 
the shoot down of ah aircraft and the apptrant death of the pilot* 
The date and location appear to correlate to this incident. 


South Vietnam Lawrence B.' Saturn ' ‘ 

'■ : (0453) - .f ■ ' ' 


North Vietnam John 1.^ tobertsan 

see Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case sumary. 


North Vietnam ' Clifton B. Cushman •/'' ' r ’' 

On September 25, 1966/ Captain Cushman whs the pilot in 

a flight of three aircraft on a mission over North Vietnam. Bis 
aircraft was hit by hostile fire and broke into pieces. His 

e jection seat appeared to cone out of the debris and a beeper was 
heard but no chute was seen. .'’ . 

In April 1972 a U.S. Air Force interrogator debriefed a former 
member of the Vietnam People • s Army who stated that he saw a pilot 
land in the area where Cushman was reported to have landed. She 
airman was bleeding heavily frost a head wound. He later died and 
his body was buried by villagers. Shis report was initially 
correlated bjr the Defense Intelligence Agency to a different 
incident but in August 1981 was reevaluated and correlated to a 
sighting of Captain Cushman. Information was received by tbs U.S. 
Government that a French news agency had specifically referenced 
Cushman by name as having been killed bat no news article with such 
information could ever be located. 

Captain Cushman was initially reported missing in a&ion and later 
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declared dead/body not racovared. He was not seen alive in the 
northern Vietnamese prison system by returning U . S • POWs . 

In -November . 198 9 Vietnamese officials stated that Cushman died in 
the crash of his aircraft. In April 1992 the Joint Casualty 
Resolution Center heard from witnesses in Lang Son Province tha t 
Cushman died of a bullet wound after landing. His remains were 
buried and the burial site was later washed away. 


North Vietnam William R. Andrews 

v- (0482) v'\‘ 

On October 5, 1966, Major Andrews and Pirst Lieutenant Edward W. 
Garland were the crew of an F-4C/ one in a flight of four P-4 
providing escort to two RB~66 • Their flight: received w arning of 
hostile MIG aircraft. Thirty seconds after a second such alert 
their aircraft ^was hit by hostile fire, there was a violent 
explosion “in their tail,a^ wmA h gOghts lit /Both 

crewmen ejected and two good chutes were seen prior to the 
aircraft's crash in Huong La District , Son La Province . 

Search and rescue forces located Ha jor Andrews standing beside his 
parachute on their first^pass -over the arear: On^'U^ 
another, aircraft he could not be located. Major Garland 
established radio contact with the search and rescue forces but his 
last transsdssion was "I'm hit r l*m losing consciousness." 

The search and rescue f orces located lieutenant Garland and he was 
rescued. During his post-recovery debriefing he stated he was in 
contact on the ground with Major, Andrews but didn't know his 
precise location; At one points he heard voices and the sound of 
small arms fire but didn't see anyone. 

Following the shoot down, a People's Amy of Vietnam unit reported 
two crewmen had bailed one and one more had been captured. In a 
later report, a unit stated that the captured pilot had not yet 
recovered and in a later report ai unit stated "the pilot died." 
Another report on October 9th apparently referred to U.S. aircraft 
attacked but there was seeming confusion about ho* many had been 
captured and the condition of their health. 

In July 1972, Secretary of Defense Laird referred to the case of 
Captain Andrews as of one 14 cases where the Defense Department 
knew he had been captured And North Vietnam had refused to provide 
any information about him. ' 

U.S. POWs repatriated during Operation Homecoming were unable to 
provide any information about his precise fate. After Operation 
Homecoming he was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death . - 
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In August 1965/ Vietnamese officials tamed oyer Major Andrews' 
identity card to U. S . officials in Vietnam. In March 1990, a joint 
t7. S ./Vietnamese-team^in-Son^La Prdyince investigated -Ka jor-Andrews 
loss incident. They received information that the pilot was killed 
during a rescue attempt and documents about the incident were at 
the Son La Museum. In December 1990, Vietnam repatriated remains 
said to be of Major Andrews . They were returned to the U.S. and 
identified as his remains . > 


Over ..water • • •••• James A. Beene 

vv,---.;;;- ' . . (0483) . 

On October 5, 1966, lieutenant JG Beene was the flight leader and 
pilot of an A-l section aircraft from the P.5,5. Qrlskany on an 
armed reconnaissance mission over the coastal area of North Vietnam 
between Cape Mui Ron and Thanh Boa * While in an a rea 1 5 miles 
south of Boh Mat island, Lieutenant Beene entered the base '■o £' thick 
cumulus clouds and never emerged. An oil slick was later sighted 
on the ocean which might have come from submerged leaking fuel 
tanks but no aircraft debris was located. '•/ 

A SAB effort ws unable to locate any~ specific trace of Lieutenant 
Beene, and he was declared missing. His name was provided to 
Vietnamese officials in Pari6 in October 1971, but ho information 
•was received in return.'- ■■ 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information about 
his .precise fate. Jin February: 1976 he was declared killed in 
action, body not recovered. L.r. 


Over water Stephen H. Adams 

Ralph H. Angstadt 
' : ■ Lawrence Clark 
John H. S. Lang . 

Robert L. Hill 
Insar V. Rackley, Jr. 

John R. Shoneck 
(0496) 

On October 18, 1966, a EU-16B aircraft disappeared while on a 
search and rescue patrol north of the Demilitarised Zone; It was 
* last known returning to its home base at Da Nang while located 35 
miles off the coast of North Vietnam. It never arrived at Da Nang, 
and the crew was declared missing. In October 1975 this case was 
concluded to be a non-recoverable case and the crew was declared 
dead, body not recoverable . .. 
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South Vietnam 


Michael i,. Burke 
Leonard J. Levandovski, 
Richard B . Kiehuk 


Jr. 


■y,;:.';. (0497) 

19 ' u * ® • Marine Corps privates Burke , Lewandowski 
g“} the ocean at the mouth ofTiwat 

the Cue Viet -estuary, they were gone from their unit for three 
ho^s^neverreturned^and were dellaredSsing; 

Returning O.S. POBs had- no information on theii precise fate and 

rleolerS* 1 ?*^ Boae coming they were declared dead/body' not 
recovered, based cm, a, presumptive finding of death y 


North Vietnam 


Barry S . Edwards 


October 29 , 1966 , Lieutenant JG Edwards was the pilot of an iuir 

whence wrhit by hostile antiaircraft fLe aid m 

crashed southwest ef: Ham Dinh City, Ha Ram HiahlpKi^hcef-Sere 

and no beeper heard. He was initiall y 

declared aliasing in action. • -He • was declared dead/bodv ~ nbt~ 
recovered, in April 1974. : ;S. : : .. ; , - /00 ^ n<?t 

Warti me i nformation was received about a crash in this area fnan 
^» r««^ tp vu Ban District.' AVietnamPeople's 
defector reported hearing from a woman with an antiaircraft 
unU at the Chuoi Bridge. She described that in February 1967 a 

find ctMh,d ' They were only able to 

' ra * believed to be extremely 
similar to the loss of Lieutenant Edwards. y 

In November 1988, Vietnam repatriated remains that it asserted were 

of^^ rebr^^897Siose rtS 32 

proven to be those of Conander Charles B. Barrett. 


Laos 


Allan D* Pittmans 
(0524) 


On November 16, 1966, Airman Second Class Allan Pittaann was a 
passenger on an A1G aircraft flight from Nha Trang, South Vietnam, 
to Bdorn_ Air Base, Thaila n d. She aircraft was hit by hostile 
ground fire, its engine lost power and the aircraft washed in 
Savannakhet Province, Laos. She pilot and co-pilot both bailed out 
W^rescued 90 minutes later. During th^ rt,^3v2y 
♦w 1 ? 1 sport ed that Airman Pittaann had also bailed out and 
they last observed him alive on the ground. 
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Royal Lao Army and U . S . led irregular forces mounted a, sweep on the 
area on November 17 a nd again on November 18 in a directed effort 
to recover Airman Pittmann. They located an enezny : dispensary in 
the general; area of his disappearance. A villager just escaped 
from Lao communist captivity contacted friendly forces on November 
22 and stated that he mas told by a Pathet Lao battalion commander 
than an individual correlating to Pittmann vas captured on the 17th 
" and was shot • to death by the - "VC . • 

Airman Pittmann was not reported alive in the northern Vietnamese 
prison system and his remains have not yet been repatriated. Be 
vas initially reported missing in action. He vas declared 
dead/body not recovered, in April 1978. 


North .Vietnam.', : • V Burris K. Begley . ' 

On December 5, 1966 /Major Begley vas the pilot of an P-105, one in 
a flight of four aircraft on a • combat mission over North Vietnam. 
Their flight vas attacked by hostile MIG- 17 aircraft while an route 
to -the^ targets and Major ^ B^ley^s aircraft vas hit^^^ 

Another flight member observed his aircraft apparently hit in the 
tail: debris and his drag chute vere seen falling avay from his F- 
105 . : 

Major Begley reported he vas losing power and altitude and would be 
heading across the Red River. - He later reported Jxe would be 
ejecting, but aerial combat between the F-105 and MIG-17 aircraft 
prevented /YJ. S pilots 4 rom tracking Major Begley ^ Bis aircraft 
crashed in Phu Tho .Province, South of the Red River, 'tad 
approximately 15 miles from the river town of Yen Bai. There was 
no chute observed and no radio or beeper signals. 

Major Begley whs declared missing in action. Returning U.S. PCWs 
had no information on his precise fate. In April 1978 he was 
declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

In November 1974,, U.S. intelligence received a report from a 
People's Any of Vietnam defector describing the shoot down of a 
U.S. aircraft and the landing and capture of a pilot in Phu Ninh 
District circa January 1967. DIA concluded that this report might 
correlate to one of three U.S . airmen lost in this area/ one of 
idiom was Major Begley. Another report from a former People's Any 
soldier described the downing of a U.S. jet in Phn Tho Province 
circa November 1966 and the source reported human remains at the 
crash Site . This report was also placed on Majdr Begley's file. 

In November 1986, Vietnam repatriated remains it asserted were 
those of Major Begley. U.S. officials determined that there were 
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insufficient remains for biological identification and they could 
not be correlated to Major Begley> 


Laos Roy R. Knbley 

Iil<^ P. IJaliner 
Har vey ifcolhans er 

Howard L.Barden 

:: ■■ J*;.' ■' 

On January 31/ 1967> a UC-123B with a crew of five was engaged in 
a defoliation mission over Laos, the lead in a flight of three C- 
123 escorted by two A-1B aircraft. The C-123 was hit by hostile 
groundfire, flipped inverted and crashed approximately 13 
kilometers south of the town of Tchepone , Savannakhet Province . 
There .was no evidence pf ahy j^uryivors : after_the crash. _ln„ 
February 1967 the OC-123B crew was declared killed in action, body 
not recovered. ■'}/■• ^ ./■/ 

In August 26 > 1992 a joint U • S . /Lab team surveyed the aircraft's 
reported crash site. Witnesses and wreckage appeared to correlate 
^Site ^ :t6 ::this r loss incident btt ~the^ 
personal effects discovered. One witness reported having seen 
burned bone fragments on the scene but none were found during the 
joint team's visit. 


■ Worth- Vietnam •. JOlan P. Collamore ;j_ . - 

Donald B; Thompson 

• ;V (0590) ^ r .- : 

On the night of Pebruary 4, 1967, Lieutenants Collamore and 
Thompson were the crew of an F-48 launched from the P.S.S. Kitty 
Hawk on a pitch black night assigned a mission against coastal 
targets of opportunity in Ham Ha Province, north Vietnam. While 
Over the coastal strip, the other F-4B aircraft in their flight 
dropped flares over moving light on a road but the flares failed to 
ignite; The P-4B turned, made another flare drop, reported * flares 
away, * and this was acknowledged by Lieutenant Collamore 's crew. 
These flares also failed to ignite as the F-4B turned east and out 
over the coast. Approximately one minute later came an explosion 
on the ground in the area of the moving gr o und lights and efforts 
to raise Lieutenant's Collamore and Thompson were unsuccessful. Ho 
parachutes were seen due to the darkness, and no electronic beepers 
were detected during the Search and rescue effort over the loss 
area. V ‘ 

Both airmen were initially reported missing in action. Returning 
U.S. POWs had no information on their precise fate. Several years 
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after Operation Homecoming they were declared dead/body not 
recovered. '' ;■"■ ;; .V 

In P^ruaxy 1^73 a People^^ "viettiaim soldier reported that 
in February 196? he saw an aircraft crash in his native village in 
Hai Han District and close to the coast. Remains of two crewmen 
were reportedly buried at the crash site. In October 1977 the 
Defense Intelligence Agency reevaluated this report to be a 
possible correlation to this loss incident * After 1975 a refugee 
from Vietnam reported being told by a People's Army soldier in 1977 
of two graves with 0. S. remains in Hinh Province ... This report was 
placed in the files of those involved in this loss incident; 
Another refugee from Vietnam reported being told of a remains 
burial side in Phat Diem District f Bam Ha Province / associated with 
a June 1967 loss incident and this report was also placed in those 
involved in loss incidents in this general area. 



Laos . . ; . - Ralph L. Oarlock 


On March 4 r 1967 ; Major Oarlock departed Takhli Royal Thai Air 
Force Base in an F-105D on an armed -zecoxmaissance-mission over 
Laos. Mhile attacking a truck, the flight leader saw Major 
Oarlock's aircraft hit by enemy fire in the loner center of the 
fuselage and began to burn. She flight leader radioed Major 
Oarlock to bail but but did not receive a response. She aircraft 
crashed in the area of Hong Bet, Xiang Khouang Province f just 
inside Laos from Mghe An Province, Morth Vietnam, and with ho 
evidence Major Oarlock had parachuted from the aircraft j>rior to 
the crash. Forty minutes Uter there was V w^ 
vicinity of the crash site hut it was believed to be a result of 
fire at the crash site and was not pilot activated. Major Oarlock 
was declared missing in action. 

On March 5, 1967, the pro-comnunist Patriotic neutralist radio 
station news service reported its forces in Long Met District, 
Vientiane Province, had shot down a 0.S> 7-105 aircraft and 
captured the pilot. 0.S. intelligence concluded at the time that 
this report may have been partially derived from the loss of Major 
Oarlock's aircraft which crashed in Xiang Khouang Province and not 
in Vientiane Province and the report was not believed to represent 
a truthful statement that the pilot had been captured. 

Returning U.S. POWs hadnoinf oraationan the precise fate of Major 
Oarlock. After Operation Homecoming Major Oarlock was declared 
dead/body not recovered, based on a presump tive finding of death. 

In June 1986, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received 
information from a source who described the. crash of an aircraft 
similar to an P/105 in Xiang Khouang Province which had o c c u rred in 
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either 1971 of 1972. Two airnen reportedly died in the crash. In 
September 1988 , JCRC received another report from another source 
Jieai8ribiiag^a„ crash 

reportedly bailed out at low altitude and died when he hit the 
ground. The body was buried by local villagers accompanied by 
Vietnamese advisory personnel. These reports were placed in jfajor 
Oarlock's file due to the correlation to his loss location and the 
possibility they may have correlated to his loss incident. 

In October 1990 > JCRC received another, report iron another source 
describing the October 1967 shoot down of a ILS. aircraft near hong 
Bet. The pilot bailed out and the source was told the pilot was 
captured by North Vietnamese Army forces. Due to a number of U.S. 
aircraft losses in the area of this reported shoot down, some of 
which involved unaccounted for airmen, no specific correlation 
could be made to a particular missing airman and the report was 
placed in the files of airmen unaccounted for in the Hone Bet area. 



South Vietnam Burt C. Small 

(0607) 




north Vietnam James 1. Plowman 

' John C. Ellison 

: ,_ v ; <0629) ; 

On Harch 24, 1967 , Commander Ellison and Lieutenant" JG plowman were 
the number three aircraft in a flight of four on a combat strike 
mission against the Bac Giang Thermal Power Plant. 

Nothing further was heard from them after they reported "boobs 
away . ■ Two hostile surf ace to air missile launches were reported 
in the area before radio and radar contact was lost while they were 
exiting the strike area and flying low between the mountains. Both 
crewmen were declared missing in action when they failed to rejoin 
their flight. 

On Harch 26, 1967, Radio Beijing reported in its English language 
program with a liarch 26th Hanoi dateline that one American aircraft 
had been shot down on Harch 24th over Ha Bac Province. tJ.S. Naval 
intelligence received, a report believed associated with this loss 
incident in which it placed "low confidence” that one or two were 
killed. In Hay 1968, another report was received which referenced 
two Americans seen outside Tran Phu Prison in Bai Phong City in 
mid-1967 • The similarity in the physical description of the two 
captives and that of the two airmen lost in this incident led to 
this report being placed in both their file for reference purposes. 
One of Lieutenant Plowman's next of kin believed Plowman was one of 
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those seen near Tran Phu Prison* After Operation Homecoming DIA 
de termin ed this report correlated to U. S . POHs who vererepatriated 

a 

neither crewman was accounted fo£ during Operation Homecoming. 
However, one returnee reported having been shown a picture of 10 or 
12 u.S. PORs , being paraded and was positive that lieutenant 
Commander Ellison was in the front row of the U.S* PORs . DIA later 
determined the scene described by the U.S. POTreturnee r^ 
a notorious July 6, 1966, public exhibition of UiS. PORs marched 
through Hanoi street# ,; an iT-iineMMt/^iltt^ippeSp^^ . 

of C^eeander Ellison, and those forced to march in this spectacle 
were all identified. During the war, Comm an d er Ellison's next-of- 
kin reviewed then as yet unidentified photographs of U.S. PORs and 
believed one was of her husband* It vas later confirmed t* be a 
photograph of Major Berg who returned alipe. 
also reported learning of the name Bust Ellison while in the north 
Vietnamese prison system but returnees during Operation Ho m ec omi n g 
had no^ tacwledge-he-wes-aUvU-^ This was one^-of 
approximately 350 names the early releasee provided based on names 
writtra on toilet paper without any context for these names • In 
another report, a returnee stated he had seen Commander Ellison'S 
hame etched into a tree near a wartime prison referred to by U.S., 
~p6nS;-m^ 

In March 1992, Commander Ellison's personal effects and metal items 
were repatriated by Vietnam. 

Horth Vietnam •' ' John P. O'Grady : 

peaiy ; ■ ir-'. • 

On April 10, 1967, Major ^ O' Grady :o£''"«iii' : -#rXP5D'i : ' ; .- ; oM 
a flight of four P-1058 on an armed reconnaissance mission over the 
Ha cia Pass, Horth Vietnam. He was apparently hit by hostile 
ground fire and radioed he was preparing to exit the aircraft. His 
parachute was seen in the ; air and on the ground. There was no 
beeper and no radio contact after ejection. His aircraft impact 
point was not observed. Major OJGrady was initially declared 
missing in action. 

On April 11, 1967, Radio Hanoi broadcast a reference to the Shoot 
down of a O.S. aircraft in Quang Binh Province on April 10, 1967. 
Major 0 'Grady's aircraft was the only one lost on that day. Mrs* 
0* Grady later traveled to Paris and spoke with north Vietnamese 
representatives who informed her that her husband %*as- not a 
prisoner of ■war..- 

in January 1991 a U.S. field team examined Vietnamese archives 
which indicated an American P-105 was shot down on April 10, 1967, 
by elements of the 280th AirDefense Regiment in the area where 
Major O' Grady was downed. The info provided stated the body 
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of the pilot was recovered and buried along Route 12. The tJ.S. 
field team interviewed five witnesses, thre« of whoa provided 
hearsay information concerning the shoot down and the death of the 
piiot-shortly :efter capturev“:Tiio"other witnesseB~provided" first" 
hand accounts of his capture in Tuyen Boa District, Quang Binh 
Province , his turnover to; a Vietnam People ' s Army engineer unit and 
hearsay that he later died. His death was said to have occurred on 
April 11th which was at variance with the documents which said 
death occurred on April 10th; An examination of a. possible burial 
site proved negative . ' 

lnFebruaryl992,U.S. investigators located the identity card, 
Geneva Convention Card and Restricted Area Access Badge belonging 
to Major 0 f Grady. They were alio able to interview a former senior 
officer from the 280th Air Defense Regiment. From available 
information Major O'Grady was wounded when captured by local 
village militia and died four hours later. 



North Vietnam John 6. Hamilton 

(0644) 


Vessey Discrepancy Cases . toja^^^ 


South Vietnam . Thomas A. Xangino 

Paul A. Hasenbeck -•'■V. 

v. ; ■ ' David X. Winters ", ■■ ■ 

v t,. '■■■•;' ‘-ii Daniel R. Nidds 

I • -V ~ : lhCA6\ ■ 


See Ves'sev Discrepancy Cases for caee summary. 



South Vietnam Roger D. Hamilton 

{0647) 

see vgjm, to case sumary. 


North Vietnam Michael j. Bstocin 

-;y ^ 

see BSffVL ^■BiegrfPftR9Y.-Com to case summary , 
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North Vietnam Roger M. Motherland 

( 0677 ) 



South Vietnam Carlos Ashlock 



Cambodia Joe L.' Delong 

( 0689 ) 


Seefagm for? case summary. 


North Vietnam ,H/.- James K. ^Patterson 

On Kay 19, 1967 , lieutenant Patterson and Lieutenant Commander 
Eugene B. McDaniel sere the crew of an A-6A, one in a flight of six 
aircraft on a combat mission against the Van Dien repair facility 
five miles south of Hanoi. There was a warning of a missile launch 
and an explosion near their aircraft. Both crewmen ejected and two 
_good chutes were seen. Voice contact was established with both on 
the ground and Lieutenant Patterson reported^ he had a badly broken 
leg. A rescue mission was not possible due to the high hostile 
threat in the area. " " 

Contact with those on the ground continued until May 22nd when it 
was lost. Both were believed to have been captured. Commander 
McDaniel returned alive during Operation Homecoming. 

Commander McDaniel believed that Lieutenant Patterson had been 
captured. Be heard from an interrogator that Patterson had been 
injured but was all right. Patterson's name was heard in the 
prison communications system according to one returnee but he was 
not confirmed alive in the prison system. His identity card was 
■ reported in a newspaper in 1967. 

Lieutenant Patterson was not accounted for during Operation 
Homecoming. In April 1974 he was declared dead/body not recovered. 

In December 1985 Vietnam returned the identity and Geneva 
Convention cards of Lieutenant Patterson. In December 1990, a D.S . 
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associated with this loss . One pilot * was described captured the 
aoming after their aircraft Was shot down. That accurately 

describes ^e tiae of~Oaptiare- of- Canunder^l!eDaider.~ The~taaB^ett8' 

also told that the second airman was shot to death by militia on 
the fourth day after the shoot down and was buried nearby. Bis 
remains were said to have been dug up by animals • 

The team did not excavate any purported grate site. 


Halter F. Hrobleski 


South Vietnam 


See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case sunaary. 


Kenneth F. Backne 
Elton L. Perrine 


north Vietnam 




South Vietnam 


Brian X. BcGar 
Joseph X. Fitzgerald 
John X. Jahovac 

tons) 


summary. 


South Vietnam 


Di Reyes Ibanez 
(0723) 


Se. Ve.aev 135 Dlscrepmcv Ca.ae for ease auanazy. 


South Vietnam 
See vessev 135 Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


Robert L. Platt, Jr. 
(0728) 
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Laois Leo B. Swymour : ' 

otr July ~i t ~i967/7Staf f ^swr^ai^seymdu* wasrtoai^^ 

Texas, a joint U.S. /Vietnamese patrol on a ; covert cross border 
mission into Attopeu Province > .Laos, opposite Kohtum Province, 
South Vietnam. They were discovered and engaged by a People's Army 
of Vietnam force. The team split up bat when it was reassembled, 
SSG Seymour could not be fpand., :D.jS. searoh and rescue aircraft 
supporting the recovery of the team's survivors reported seeing one 
man who Was to the rear of the team/ was wearing green fatigue 
clothing and raised his Weapon at them. He Was shot and killed by 
the rescue aircraf t idio concluded he Was a North Vietnamese . 

In April 1970- a North Vietnamese Army prisoner reported having seen 
a tJ.S. POW at way station 20 in Quang Binh Province. The American 
was .a fluent Vietnamese linguist. U.S. intelligence files contain 
this report as conceivably correlating to SSG Seymour? however, 
thisWorrelates vith-the time whwi former U.S. Marine Co^s Private 
Robert Garwood, fluent in Vietnamese, could have transversed the 
area after being taken from South Vietnam to North Vietnam. 

SSG Seymour was initially declared missing • He was hot reported 
Alive ^ in JdwiUoxtoto: 

not been repatriated, in April 1976 he wa s declared dead/body not 
•recovered. . ;."• •• r.v 


North Vietnam Ronald N. Sittner 

(0804) -• 

Charles Lane, Jr. ' 

^V\;;v:: : ;^ ; r:( 08 p 5 ); f-;- : ;t V ■ - v r ; 

See veg for case summary. 


South Vietnam Ranald L. Holtimwi 

Kenneth Goff ■ ■ 

■ Richard S chell 1 
Richard X. Allard 
■ (0811) . • 

On August 24, 1967, a helicopter from the 119th Assault Helicopter 
Company, 52nd Combat Aviation Battalion, 4th Infantry Division, 
with nine men on board was returning on low level flight to the 
Division ' s base While flying down the Dak Bla River at an 
altitude of thirty feet, the helicopter began to turn around to 
check out a sighting of unidentified persons along the river bank 
but was apparently caught in a downdraft and crashed into the 
river ... Four on board Were rescued and the body of another solider 
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was ^covered later., 

Specialist ^purtdi-ciaBS- &ltontt^w8-iia ^-ccmtairt idth - 
after the crash but was swept away in the swift moving ten foot 
deep river and was later declared dead/body net recovered. The 
r e mai n i n g three were declared missing. The area the men were 
declared missing was searched by Special Forces personnel from 
Forward Operating B*se 2 but without success. A later search of 
the area on December 26/ 1969; .found the river ten feet higher than 
when the aircraft first ' crashed', into the river. /■; 

In 1970 Sergeant Allard's next of kin advised the U.S. Army that a 
CBS film showing U.S* POWs included one individual 'she believed to 
be her son . Still photographs from the film, wefee of poor quality 
and could neither prove nor disprove her stotements. 

Early in 1972 Sergeant Allard's next of Ida advised; the U.S. Army 
she^ had receive d a telephone cat! shortly after he r son's: 
disappearance and rr ohly one word 'was spoken buit the 'next Of kin' 
believed it was Sergeant Allard calling from Phnom Penh; Cambodia . 
She visited Phnom Penh and Vientiane, Laos in late January-early 
February 1972 and upon her return to the U.S. stated she had seen 
her son at a Viet Cong prison in Phnom Penh, insisting her son's 

The U.S . Army ' S investigation of the next of Icin' s allegations led 
to a determination that the underground prison at the pagoda which 
was the site Of the alleged sighting was at the historical center 
of Phnom Penh, open to the public and tourists, and the site of 
various cultural and religious events . Based on this and other 
inconsistencies and ir^lausibilities, the U.S. Army concluded the 
sighting had not taken case as alleged by the next of kin. The 
next of kin's allegations, sparked by assistance from Rev. 
Linds trom of the Save The Pueblo Committee , received national news 
in the New Hampshire Sunday Hews, Hew York Times , the BBC Today 
Show, Reader's Digest # and other media . An individual that the 
next-of-kin asserted could verify her story was located in Costa 
Rica and that individual denied having seen any PONs. 

In March 1974, Sergeant Allard was declared dead/body not recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 


North Vietnam William 6. Bennett 

. (0625) * : ■ .■ "... 

On September 2, 1967 , Major Bennett was the pilot of an F-105D 
aircraft in a flight of four F-105 aircraft on a combat mission 
over Quang Binh : Province . He crashed while pulling up from a 

strafing run and his aircraft exploded upon impact. The crash site 
is in a remote area approximately 40 kilometers west of Dong Hoi in 
Bo Track District. His aircraft was seen to impact onto the 
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•astern slope of a steep karst in a pocket between two such 
formations. Other flight members observing, the crash made several 
passes over the crash site without seeing any survivor. There was 
no-chute-seen-and an extensive electronic -search failed to detect 
any electronic beeperV 

Major Bennett was initially declared missing in action. Be was 
declared dead/body not recovered, in Kay 1973 . Returning 0. S • POWs 
did not report observing him alive in the Vietnamese prison system 
and had ho information on his fate V ; ' \:7 


Horth Vietnam Donald W. Downing 

■, ■ Paul D. Raymond 

v ;:0 829)./;:-;, 1 L v : ; 7 / V : : 

On September 5, 1967, Captain Downing and First Lieutenant Raymond 
were the crew in a n F-4C> one of a flight of t wo aircraft on a 
night armed reconnaissance ^ssion. v other aircraft observed a 
fireball descending toward the ground into an area 45 kilometers 
south-southeast of Dong Hoi, Quang Binh Province. There whs no 
response to radio calls . An orbit " of the area failed to disclose 
a^ parachutes or beeper* • The crew was declared missing in 

V.S. intelligence received a report from an ethnic Khmer in 
December 1971 of the sighting of a U . S • POT in Hovember 1970 at a 
prison on the northern edge of Ha Dong City, Ha Dong Province, also 
described as near Ba Vi Mountain. Be identified one of the POWs as 
similar/ to Captain Downing. ' 

Captain -Downing was declared dead/body not recovered, ih November 
1973. Neither airman was reported alive by returning U.S. POWs. 


Laos John W. Arms tr ong 

(0833) 

On Hovember 9 , 1967, Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong and Lieutenant 
Lance P. Si jan were the crew on board a camouflaged F-4C, one in a 
flight of two aircraft on a combat operation over Khammouane , 
Province. On their second pass over the target area, a ford in the 
area of Ban Laboy, their aircraft went through, an estimated 60. 
rounds of 37am antiaircraft barrage fire. Their aircraft burst 
into flames, climbed to approximately 9000 feet and then begah to 
descend on a 15-20 second controlled flight before it crashed 
approximately one kilometer from Route 912. There was burning 
throughout the night from the wreckage which landed in a sparsely 
populated karst area. There were no chute or beepers seen but 
s omething appeared to fall from the aircraft. 7 
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Oft Hovember II, 1967# SAR forces established contact with 
Lieutenant Sijan who was alive on the ground/ had a broken leg. and 
had not had any contact with Colonel Armstrong. Lieut enan t sijan 
-was-never-reacued-but^«uccesiBfully~evaded“for~46~day8“befdrir being" 

captured by People's Amy of Vietnam forces . He was taken to Hanoi 
where he died in captivity oft January 22/1968. While in captivity 
he related his belief that one of their bombs and exploded 
immediately upon release and this was the reason : for their crash . 
Also, he believed Colonel Armstrong was killed prior to ejection 
iron the explosion of his aircraft's bomb. lieutenant Sijan was 
listed as having died in captivity and his remains were repatriated 
ift March 1974 . r •••r:- 

Colonel Armstrong was not accounted for during Operation Homecoming 
and returning U • S. POWs had no information on his precise fate. In 
June 1974 he was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death; 

ln t Pebruary l978, the Joint Casualty lUaolution Center in l^land 
received a report from a refugee in Thailand about four U.S. POWs 
captured in Sam Heua, Laos , and last seen alive in 1977. The 
source supplied Colonel Armstrong's name and stated he was one of 
the POWs . The individual was removed from the refugee camp by Thai 
authorities and JCRC was unable to reestablish contact with the 

In October 1983, a tJ.S. citizen reported he had obtained personal 
effects of Lieutenant Sijan from a former La o Army colonel 
operating with a self ^claimed Lao resistance force from the area of 
Hakhon Phanom, Thailand. In Hovember 1984 another U,S. citizen and 
POW/MIA hunter .provided the TJ.S. government with information about 
Case 0833 and the recovery of a personal ring which was allegedly 
passed to. the National Security Council of ficer responsible for the 
POW/MIA issue. In Hovember 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam 
obtained access to an 84 page listing of U.S. aircraft losses in 
People's Army Military Region 4. Page 48 contained an aircraft 
shoot down correlating to this incident. 

South Vietnam Kenneth L. Plumadore 

(0839) 

see vgesVY 135 PiPCsepMCTlCMM for case summary. 


Laos Richard D. Applehans 

George 1. Clarke, Jr. 

(0862) 

Clarke and Applehans were reported lost in an RP4C while on a 
reconnaissance mission which was planned for the area of the 
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Demilitarised lone separating Vinb Linh Special lone, North Vietnam 
and Quong Tri Province, South Vietnam, They checked in prior to 
receiving clearance to attack their assigned target. This was the 
last : contact -with the - crev iddch “never^retwxhed^ from- its r nission- 
.oiid Was reported lost over Qoang Binh Province, north Vietnam. The 
aircraft's wreckage was not located and there was no beeper. In 
May 1975 it was determined that the aircraft had crashed i* Laos. 

In 196 8 Clarke' s status was changed to POM based on information 
from a tJ.S . PQW repa.triated on Pebruary l6V l96& which indicated 
Clarke was alive and in captivity. Daring Operation Homecomi ng it 
was determined that this report was erroneous aind heariay 
information which was a misidentification. Clarke was declared 
killed in action, body hot recovered, in November 1973> Applehans 
was declared killed in action, body not recovered, in April 1978. 

Other than the one misidentification^ there is no evidence that 
either individual was seen alive in the northern Vietnamese prison 
system and„ their remains have; Mt yet been repatriated* W- V^/ ^ 


South Vietnam Paul L. Fitzgerald, J*. 

j Olin augrove "•••' 

see Vessev 135 Discrepa ncy Cases for case summary. 


North Vietnam .. '' James B." Dooley ~ 

; 

On October 22 , 1967 , Dooley was 'the pilot of an A-4B on a ccibat 
mission over Bai Phong. Be was hit by hostile fixe while pulling 
off from an attack on the Hai Phong railroad yard. Witnesses 
observed the aircraft begin a gradual descent and crash into the 
water about a mile offshore. Search and rescue aircraft could not 
locate any sign of a survivor. Me was initially repoarted missing 
in action • After Operation Homecoming he was declared dead, 

■ remains not recoverable. 

Returning U.S. POtte reported either seeing Dooley's name on a wall 
or heard he was a prisoner. Returning U.S. POWs were unable to 
report having seen him alive in prison. 


North Vietnam Richard C. Clark 

On October 24, 1967; Lieutenant JG Clark, radar Intercept operate, 
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and the pilot, Commander Charles R. Gillespie, were the crew in an 
P-4B from the U.S.S; Coral Sea on a HIGCAP mission over North 
Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by an SA-2 surface to air mltslle 
while approximately . IS miles west: of Hanoi, both aircraft engines 
were set on fire and there was a fire below this radar interceptor 
operator's cockpit. Commander Gillespie ejected and was captured. 
He was repatriated during Operation Homecoming and stated that he 
never saw Lieutenant Clara Oject and had no knowledge that Clark 
survived their shoot- 4own.» 

One beeper was beard and one individnal was seen on the ground by 
SAR; aircraft in the area. However, two Americans reached the 
gronnd alive , Commander Gillespie and Lieutenant Prishman, a crew 
member of another aircraft downed and idiom Commander Gillespie 
believed he saw coming down in a parachute at the same time he was 
landing. 

On October 24, 1967, the Vietnam Hews Agency reported that eight 
OkS.-aircraft ware-shot-doiin that day in-the Hanoi, Hai Phong, Vinh 
Phuc area. She report did not say which specific aircraft were 
shot down and whether anyone had been captured. 

Returning H.S. POf?s were unable to provide any Information about 
Lieutenant -ClA&ip- precise fate* --In.Hovsata 
killed in action, body not recovered based on a pr e sum p t ive finding 
of' 'deaths \:''V70 ; .. • ' ’’ ; T .‘j 

In Septsanber 1988i a U.S. team in Vietnam traveled to Tam Dao 
mountain and interviewed witnesses concerning this loss incident 
and the capture of an unidentified pilot. Information provided to 
the team, including the presence of People's Republic of China" 
troops in the area, correlated to the capture of Major Gillespie . 
In December 1990 another team visited the area and located an P-4 
crash site probably associated with this incident . In January 1991 
Vietnam repatriated remains it identified as those of Lieutthsnt 
Clark, together with fragments of parachute rigging and aircraft 
parts. The bone fragment could not be correlated to him. 


North Vietnam James S, Morgan 

(0903) 

„ ' xelly P. Cook 
James A. Crew . 

; ■ (0904) 

VtMiY 135 Pl.crOTMCv Ca»«l for t*».iomary. 
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Herbert o* Brennan 
Douglas C. Condi t 
-^^( 0928 )--™ 




South Vietnam 


Michael Millner 
(0930) 


See yfrgg.ffy. ■».^Plff,TOVM9y gftffiSfi case summary. 


Laos 


Gary H. Fors 



On December 22, 19677 Captain Fors and First Lieutenuit Guy K. 
Lashlee were the cr ewm an on an F«*4B; in a flight of two aircraft 
over Laos . Oust having released their bombs during a second pass 
over the target, their aircraft was hit by hostile 37am 
antiaircraft fire and crashed east of Route 99, eight miles inside 
Saravan Provinea; TThe ttew 6f the second aircraft^ 

Tors and Lieutenant Lashlee had ejected safely but no one had any 
radio contact with him. Lieutenant Lashlee was rescued but Captain 
Tors could not be located by search and rescue aircraft driven off 
by extremely heavy ground fire. Lieutenant Lashlee reported he did 
hot see captain Fors chute deploy and had no contact with him. He 
landed fifty meters from his aircraft's point of -impact. He 
believed Captain Tors had died in the aircraft's fireball. 

During the war the next of bin of Captain Fors identified him in a 
north Vietnamese photograph. After Operation Homecoming it was 
determined this had been a misidentif ication . 

Captain Fors was not seen alive in the northern Vietnamese prison 
system and his remains have not been repatriated. Be Was declared 
missing at the time of his loss and in August 1980 was declared 
killed in action, body not recovered. 


Horth Vietnam . Soger B. limes ■ 

Leonard M Lee 
• (0952) 

See Vessev 135 Discrepancy Cases for case sdnnarv. 
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Itorth YUtaa* Idvln ■. Osborns 

Charles P. Clazton 

■>., '.‘CeraM G. VanBaren ■. 1 . .... - ■■■": ,. ». 

•„ Dooald B. Fisher 
Cordon J. lwm 
Frank C . . Farkmr# III 
. Jack McCrary .• ' •• . 

. . Wayne 1. Bckley ' ' •' 

Bdvtrd J . Darcy 

Jamas R. William . . 

/Com. P. Clapper 
(0954) 

In the early morning hoars of December 29, 1967# a camouflaged C- 
130S departed on a single aircraft flight for a classified 
operational mission over Worth Vietnam.; She last contact with the 
aircraft was at 0430 hoars when the aircraft was in extreme 
northwestern Worth Vietnam over a mountainous an densely forested 
area-13-sdrles ndrthwestTof the-tow Lai ^ Chanr:”3!he aircraft did 

not return f roa its mission and bad weather in the area hampered 
search efforts. A two wesfc seafth over the aircraft's flight path 
failed; to disclose ax^ evidence of the crew Of the aircraft and the 
. crew was declared missing. 

In Kovwmber 1970, the co-chair of a private group, Cora Weiss, 
passed a letter to State Department officials from Vietnam which 
stated that Osborne, McCrary and Darcy had never been detained in 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. . 

Returning U.S. PONs had no information oh the precise fate of any 
of the -11 crewmen missing from the- C-1308. After Operation 
Hmcoodng they were declared killed in action, body not recovered, 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 


Laos Demis e. Hamilton 

Sheldon P. Schulte 
truest F. Briggs, Jr. 

John S. Gallagher 
James D. VUlismson 

( 0967 ) : 

On January 5, 1968, a UH- ID with a four man crew from the 176th 
Aviation Co . , 14th Aviation Bn . , Amarical Division, and one member 
of the 5th Special Forces Consand and Control Detachment was west 
of the Sanh, South Vietnam, providing support to the insertion of 
D.S. led cross-border forces into the Prairie Fire operational area 
of Laos. While approaching a landing tone in Savannakhet Province, 
the helicopter was; hit by 37sm anti-aircraft fixe. It began a nose 
low vertical dive from an altitude of 4000 feet and no one was seen 
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to eject before it impacted on the ground and burst into fire With 
flames reaching a height of 20 feet. There were ho radio 
transttissibas~or beepers ~from ^ the^crew or^passenger^ ~af ter^impactr 
and the five men on board the helicopter were declared missing in 
action. Intense groundf ire precluded any entry into the crash site 
until four days when a ground team whs successfully inserted . The 
team was unable to locate any .evidence of the. crew and no evidence 
, anyone had survived. ... . 

In December 1971 the CIA. forwarded a report to DIA about the 
sighting of American POWsin Laos. One report described, four 
Americans said to have been captured in South Vietnam as passing 
through a way-station on the Bo Chi Hinh Trail in mid-1970, Commo- 
Liaison Station 12, approximately 25 kilometers southwest of 
Tehepone, Savannakhet Province . The source pointed : out a 
photograph of Williamson as resembling one of the four Americans. 
Another report described two captured pilots at Coamo-Liaison 
.Station :i2~early.ih.l$6$:approximately.lS.)dlaaeters.n6rthwS8t, of.. 
Huong Phine. These reports were placed in the file of those 
• associated with this loss ■ incident. 

Williamson was considered by other returnees as a *no show* in the 
northern Vietnamese prison s^em nnd U.S. PCWs returned during 
“O^atioh Hcmiecciiing had ~‘So’ : iiifo£i^ 

into Captivity; However, one returnee reported having seen a 
statement with the name Williamson on it. " After Operation 
Homecoming the five men in this incident ^ were declared dead/body 
not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death# 

In -1974, a report was received about the sighting of aircraft 
Wreckage in Laos. She report wm placed in the files of this and 
one other incident in the same gewa^ area. 7 ^ 

Vietnamese refugee stated that two bodies were burned up in the- 
crash of a Cobra helicopter and that report was also placed in the 
files of those associated with the two loss incidents in this 
general area. 


Worth Vietnam Balph B. Foulks, Jr* 

; (0968) 

On January 5, 1968, Lieutenant Foalks was in one of two aircraft in 
a flight on a night strike mission' over Hinh Binh Province, North 
Vietnam. His aircraft disappeared while on this mission and there 
was no known crash site, no radio transmission, no beeper and no 
parachute. He was initially reported missing in action and in 
November 1973 was declared dead/hody hot recovered. 

During the war there Were various reports of U.S. aircraft downed 
in this area, often with reports of multiple crews or reports of 
sightings correlated to other ^^ kncnm incidents . 
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H* U I : SS nt . Fottl *f, ' *•»» a»pateiatrt Ti«ta^ on December 


Bend Sykes 
Richard R. Rahe 


South Vietnam 


On January 9, 1968, Privates First Class Rehe and Sykes were 
of the 3rd Battalion; 196 th Light Infwto toioST 
Anerical . Oivisiwi, searching for missing unit person^ in Quano 
f ,mit ^ “bushed by People's Army of Vietnam 

sss \rs,^r^ “'„ss srs 

®J* *£.l ority of *^**1®? Division serviceman captured on January 8th 
811(1 9t h_w»re evacnatod to a People's inny HiUm, Regions POH 

^ # »'wV??lI eV * r ' fk 0 c^lwsly debilitated, - was left' behind 
ia a village o n the night of January 9tb and ms aavar sean again 
% awnrivlng POWs. WC Sykes wan left behind in a banker on 
; returning POWs to have died there 

r®^4-P?sly wounded, .they had in fact survived into captivity but 
never readxed^the Hilitary Region 5 POW camp. One retmee^ stated 
kjjj* 8 to J d ** on ® of W.« captors that PPC Rehe and Sykes had both 
25 j j an '^F^ 9-i 1968 . After Operation Homecoming they were 
death**** dead ^body not recovered, based bn a presumptive finding of 

Joint U.S. /Vietnamese investigations in Vietnam located and 
interviewed individuals with knowledge of the fate of members of 
the Americal Division captured on January 8-9, 1968. Interviews 

hS^?*i Septela ^L 1 ? 9 i of fonBer Military Region 5 prison camp 
j^ OJ “tion on the fate of Sose who survivedto 
reach the prison. Witnesses testified that the precise location of 
ail graves was recorded after January 1973 and that 21 sets of 

S2™S 8 »$ £ ^° #e - e P ri80n were recovered washed, and 

bagged at the end of 1978, or early 1979 and then sent to •higher 
headquarters.” Included in these remains were those of a West 
an d woman who died in captivit^R^", VS 

**• “d Syk«« *ho reached the 
prison camp alive, sere repatriated in August 1985. 
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South Vietnam 


Richard W. Fischer 


fon case summary. 


James b. Cohron 


On January 12 # 1968, Staff Sergeant Cohron was a member I of Team 
Indiana, a U.S. lad covert mas border recoxmaiseancs team cm a 
mission inside Laos at a point alongthe bordar between SawinaXhet 
and Saravan Provinces. The team was ambushed. After the 
engagement SSG Cohron and two Vietnamese team ambers Could not be 
located and were declared missing . One of the twoVle tn am es e was 
later located and rescued alive but he could not shed any light on 
the f ifeciT isoidofipn^grd^ 

U ot January 15# 1968, located the area where SSG Cohron was last 
seen but there was no sign of him. . 

SSG Cohron was initially reported missing at a classif ied location, 

northern Vietnamese prison system and his remains have not yet _ been 
repatriated. SSG Cohron was declared dead/body not recovered, in 
July 1978. ■; y ..Uv v;'. ] 

Defense Intelligence Agency has determined that the a m b u sh of 
Team Indiana appears to correlate to a combat action of the 
PeSx«'« Arsy orvJ^Ham Dong 1^ 

an Jtoeric^^ who was interrogated :by an interpreter fr» the 
people's Army of Vietnam 304th Infantry Division. D1A has 
concluded that this information indicates SSG Cohron was probably 
captured alive. Ho further information has been obtained 
concerning SSG Cohron's fate. 


South Vietnam 


See Vi 


D. Johnson 
(0997) 


for case summary. 


Horth Vietnam 


James A. letterer 

tMm S. Bolley 
(0998) 


On Jaanary 20, 1968, Capttin Holljf ^ 

Mr. th. cct w in u F~4C# on. of a flight of two aircraft ovar 
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Qoang Jh& t QuangBinh Province . Their aircraft was hit by hostile 
antiaircraft fire and craihed. The etiir was not seen to elect hut 
a w^ electrohic beacon waSheardf or severaTsecondBaf ter the 
cra *v * ®°^ cr ®^®a^ were initially declared missing in action* 

toe retu^g 0.S. POT reported hearing the name "Holley- on Hanoi 
Radio while at the Hanoi Hilton. Another returning u.s. POW stated 
5? •*w j the ^ a list orpeople confined at 
the prison in late 1972 or early 1973. There was no reference to 

D • S> FOR reported seeing either 
alive in the Vietnamese prison system. 

Captain Holley was declared dead/body not recovered in June 1978. 


Michael Dana 
Boxman B . Kidsaoe 

(1004) 


for case summary. 


/Cambodia ■./ Oarles 1. Ilhite 
■ v . v (loofi) 

On January 29, 1968, Sergeant First Class White was a member of a 
covert cross border operations reconnaissance team from Forward 
Base 2 1. ( FOB 2.) in South Vietnam. His team Was inserted into 
Ratanakiri Province in extreme northeastern Cambodia .and three- 
kilometers inside Cambodia from Attgpeu Province, ~&biu Bis team 
engaged hortUtt force*. "hile being extracted br helicopter. 
Sergeant White fell from a rope harness approximately 200 feet into 
a tall^bamboo thicket. A ground team searching the area on January 
31, 1968, found what appeared to be evidence of Where he landed and 
the area appeared to have been searched by hostile forces. There 
was no sign of Sergeant White and no grave. He was initially 
declared missing in action in the Republic of Vietnam. On February 
23, 1968, his commanding officer wrote to his Sergeant 
White became missing while under heavy hostile fire near Xhs Sanh 
in South Vietnam although his circusstances of loss were falsified 
until they were declassified in 1973. 

Returning U.S. POWs were not able tb provide any information 
concerning his fate and he was not reported alive in the Vietnamese 
or Cambodian prison system* Bis case mas others passed to 
Khmer representatives at the United Rations in December 1975. The 
representative stated there were no American prisoners in Cambodia 
and the Cambodian government had no information about any missing 
Americans. On April 6, 1978, Sergeant White was declared dead/body 
not re c overed. ' 
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South Vietnam 


Vernon Z. Johns 
( 1028) 


^ a lOfifi. private First Class Johns was an armored 

personnel^arrier conmander with the 25th j^fantertr m^mmaed 4 ^ 
Mechanized Battalion, 23rd Infantry, when Ms unit ™ 
hostile forces in Binh Duong Province. He w as last s w aa ni^g a 
50 calibre heavy machine gun while undOr, attack; 

■ erroneous..;,' ; \ ,\ 

tn 1969 . D.S. intelligence received a report of the sighting of_a 
ti s POW who appeared to wsenble ^PC Johns. Other n^^cts 

wceivS" about ^S^ichns killed and buridd in ^ area where 

^•PTC~Jplto^iias ;, -last;'khoito^wh«n",hif-^t:,iw-l^'- 

Returning O.S. FOK* had no *egar^g 

fSteT^to July 1978 he was declaa^. killed in action^ body not 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 


I_ Iona ” ;n : 

in battle and bur m 

SS-w?<mss Stated his wanaihs had been recovered in 1987 and the 
wltnamese Office for Seeing Missing Americans had taken custody of 

■ 1989, Vietnam repatriated r^saioa 

identified as those of P9C Jolms and they were subsequently 
identified as his. •• ■ •"/ 


South Vietae. ££? 

JsaesW.BOlt ■ :.-v 

Charles W. L in de eal d, Jr. 

janes L. Horeland ■ 

Villiam 6. HdtUBir, 3*. 

• Daniel R. Phillips . 

(1040) 

on vehruarv 7. 1968, eight B.S. itmj Special Forces BCOs froa 
Stachnenth-l, Coapanv C, 5th Special Forces Crow, nets declared 
J; ^h.lTSaa Vei base in Thua Jhien Province was o v err u n 

m ;*■*#: 

mund and was in a state of shock id»ea lest aaen,/ : ■ ; 

tinlit Biiiina Ban, Dennis R. Ihonpson, wi captured end 
^4d£^ Forth Vietnsain March 1J73. Burin, 
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his debriefing he related that Thompson, Holt, and Phillips vara 
last known alive at Lang Vei before ha lost contact with than. 
Neither he? nor-any other ratm»aa was able to provide inf onsatioh 
on the eventual fata of the seven missing servicemen and they ware 
not known to have survived into captivity. 

The seven missing Special Forces hah were initially declared 
missing. . After Operation Homecoming they were all declared 
dead/body hot recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. 


South Vietnam 


Alan V. Gann 
Wide L. Groth 
Harry a. Brown 
JerzyLRoe “ 

(1046) V- v' , 

TSgfreii^ 







North Vietnam 


Robert M. Blliott 


On February 14, 1968, Captain Elliott's aircraft was hit by an 
enesy surface to surface missile while conducting a boobing mission 
against a railroad bridge in the area of Hanoi Municipality. There 
was no beeper and there was the sighting of a possible parachute? 
However, there! was haze in the target- area and visibility- was poor. 

During the war a People's Any of Vietnam soldier described the 
shoot down of an American aircraft over Ha Tay, a suburb of Hanoi. 
The shoot down location compared favorably to the loss incident of 
Captain Elliott. One airman Vas reportedly captured. C a p t a i n 
Elliott was initially reported as missing in action. In June 1979 
he was declared dead/body not recovered. 

Captain Elliott's identity card was turned over to TJ.S. officials 
on April 6, 1988 together with a small quantity of skeletal 
remains , . also reportedly belonging to Captain Blliott. The remains 
were insufficient for positive identification and correlation to 
Captain Elliott. 


Laos 


John F. Hartzheim 
Paul Lloyd Milins 



On February 27, 1968, Commander Xilius was the pilot of an 0P-2B 
aircraft on an armed reconnaissance flight over the Steel Tiger 
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nvUratiohAl area lii the vlci^ty of • the Baa Kara! Pass leading from 
north Jaathamjiite:*^ 

bv an exploding projectile. Piye. crewnen **ited the 
STrera?? Surviving crew members reported Com m a n der » 

although ' wounded , was last seen flying lAe aircraft 

nose section in flames, huHJey SL^iortid 

Another crew member, Petty Officer John *• ^ S2«aft 

bv smrvivors as either dying or dead; at thetime^tbe, -.aircx_^ 
Crashed in Khannuonahe province. A search effort on Prtruaiy 29th, 
Operation Texas Crest, failed to locate Coaaander Milius. 

i ofifl » People's Am y of Vietnam defector in South Vietnam 
reported that during inf iltration his unit captured a U.S ., colonel 
with a survival radio, the approximately time of the capture was 
March 1968 but the precise location- was not 4 

report exists in Commander Milius/ file as possibly correlating to 

him.^ '* • • :V.- •? • •' ?■ 

repatriated? Both have been declared dead/body not recovered. 

Tn ,T W pn»rv . 1985 a lao- raf nw Itiagjsd. over, j 

materialfrom an aircraft crash sita in isos My have ralatjd 

to the crash site of' Cwmn^Hi^ 


rSe«£« 1986 =« offered remains .nd a deg tag 

■ allegedly belonging to Petty Officer Baxtsheiffl. 


north Vietnam 


Gilbert S. Palmer, Jr; 
Thomas T. Wright 
(1063) 


On Pebruazy 27, 1968, Major Palmer and c *P tai i“ s f^5 
“ an RP-4C launched from Morn Air Bas e , Th ailand, on *,*^ e 
aircraft Photo mission over Quang Binh Province, North Vietnam . 
5h£e ‘^rTw^ cSmunicaS in route and the c S£d £ 
with them was vhen they were given 

further contact with the two crewmenand they were declared miesisg 
in action. 

,070 dia received a report about the sitting of an American in 
a jeep at the Hanoi Public Security Office. This report 
?« 3 fi«ltain stint's file. In July 1971, a report was received from 
a^?a 4 l«'« Ar 4 ^^ of Vietnam d*t«rtor describing L{£ to 

view that he believed the story. DIA felt “^thej^ae that the 
report might correlate to Captain Wright. DIA reevaluated the 
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report in 1978 and based on inf otmatiou then available conclude d 
^ ^ n £? P«gtain to Captain Wrlaht. One r eturn.. 

_»P^®i£“mAA?*^:^^tBattin:jmffleL£atigne8-at-a-taBpoiary- 
prison campin jhiangBii&PEovinca in late May or early junemfT 
m.a aightiag of .the individual **« for apprcwlmately^O second*. 
The returnee .elected a photograph of Captain Wright aa onTo f 
several possible correlations, *; 8 

Returning 0 . S . POW* were unable to describe the final fate Of the 
J* 0 , “**“9 wowaen and after Operation Homecoming they were 
declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. • 


South Vietnam : 


Robert W. Bunt 


See2gggfiZ:135 -DlscrepancvCasegforcaee.nim.Ty 


South Vietnam 


Be 


See Vteftgey 135 Dlbcrepaiicv JjtfgR for cate summary. 


Peter D. Hesford 
Anhrey E. Stovers, Jt- 


Laos 


On March 21, 1968, Pirst Lieutenant Besford and First Lieutenant 
Stovers were the crewmen in an F-4D, one of a flight of two 
aircraft on a night strike mission over Laos, k forward air 
controller illuminated three trucks on a road and a second forward 
air controller made passes in the target area# drawing heaw 
autooatic weapons fire. 7 ' “ 

the crew radioed they were "rolling in" and tint was their last 
transmission. : Other aircraft observed 37m anti-aircraft fire and 
then a large explosion and fireball. A search of the area failed 
to locate any survivors. There were no chutes and no beeners. 
Both airmen were initially declared missingT^ ^ 

On September 17, 1968, the Pathet Lao spokesman In Vientiane, Laos* 
Soth Phetrasy, stated that Lieutenant Besford had been captured. 

Lieutenant Besford was declared dead/body not recovered, in June 
1978. Lieutenant Stowers was declared dead/body not recove r e d * in 
October 1979. neither individual was identified alive in the Lab 
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or Vietnamese 


system. 


Interili989yU.S.in^ 

of Tremaine with dog ,ta< g fcof ormation associated with Lieutenant 
Stovers. '.Mo;-.: remains 'werA;at^ 


Charles 6. Boston 
George R. Brown 
Alan L. Boyer - 


Laos 


On March 28, 1968, Sergeants Huston, Brown and Boyer were leading 
Team Asp, a covert cross border reconnaissance. pst»l operating 
from Forward Base (FOB) 4, an element of the 5th Special Forces 
Group Command and Control Detachment based in South Vietnam. They 

WM?onanisBlon_inan_area_t^ti_Ml55eter^noi^eMto£t^^ 

town of Tchepone, Savannakhet Province, Laos, when thy cane un de r 
heavy enemy fire and called for an extraction. The helicopter 
witMretr Under heavy fire and was unable to recover Sergeants teown 
and Buston. Sergeant Boyer was the last recovered and while 
holding onto a rope ladder and it together with its mount broke 

away from the recovwiy helicopter and he fell to the ground.-:: - -’ 

A ground search of the area bn April 1/ 1968, failed to show any 
sign of the three Biasing patrol members. They we» declared 
missing at a classified location which was later acknowledge d to be 
Laos. Hone of these individuals was reported alive in the northern 
Vietnamese prison system and none of their remains has been 
repatriated. All three were initially reposted missing and later 
declared dead/body not recovered. . - " 

in August 1984 a Lao refugee reported^ three Americans were: killed 
in A People's Army of Vietnam ambush ia the area of Team Asp s 
engagement. The bodies were reportedly buried in the area. 


South Vietnam 


Balter A. Cichon 
( 1112 ) 


fiae vessev 135 Discrep ancy Cases for case summary. 


John l}. Reid 


South Vietnam 


«“ v°#"y It<i m sereoancv Cases for case summary. 
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South Vietnam Philip R. Shafer 

Arttmr J. Lord : ' 

_ /.V, • Charles W. Willard : • u _ 

' ' ■" Michael R. Werdohoff V. •, " r ~' r • T -/Tv 

V:;.'- 

^ 1968 r Specialist 4th Class Shafer was crow chief on a 

CH-54 helicopter carrying a bulldoser to Landing Zone Tiger located 
in the A. Shau Valley, Thua Thien Province; South Vietnatti Other 
crew nemh ers included Captain Lord (aircraft commander), CW3 
Willard (pilot ) i- v and Specialist 6th Class Werdehof £ ;• ; ( flight 
engineer). Approximately 1,5 kilometers from the landing rone 
eyewitnesses reported an explosion in the cockpit of the helicopter 
wM-ch caught fire and crashed at the base of a cliff, exploding. 

• There were no signs of survivors. . . . v” 

The crew was initially reported Biasing ^ after the war 

was declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U.S. paws Were 
-unable to provide ^ any ^^inforaation on^eir-fate.--^^-^ -- 


North Vietnam Jeffrey 1. Harris 

Woodrow W. Parker, II 

On April 24, 1968, Lieutenant Colonel Vinson and First lieutenant 
Parker were the crewmen in an- F-4D, one of two p-,4 on a combat 
mission over Bo Track District, Quang Binh Province. They were 
preparing to drop flares while the other aircraft remained above 
them. They were last known descending to a lower altitude when a 
large firebaU was observed c® the ground. There were no 
parachutes seen and neither beepers or other communications from 
the crew. Both crewmen were initially reported as missing in 
action. • . ■ , ' ■ 

In December 1972 a former member of the Vietnam People's Am y 
reported an American P-4, one of two dropping flares over Quang 
Binh Province, was hit by anti-aircraft fire and crashed. Both 
crewmen were reportedly killed in their aircraft. Their bodies 
were recovered from the crash site and buried nearby. 

A JCRC field investigation in Vietnam during April 1990 located 
witnesses who described the crash of a U.S. jet aircraft and the 
recovery of human remains from the crash site which appeared to 
correlate to this case. A document provided by Vietnamese 
officials to the Joint Casualty Resolution Center during a field 
investigation in Vietnam during January-Pebruary 1991 described the 
shoot down of. an aircraft and death of the crewmen which Appeared 
to correlate to this loss incident. 
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North Vietnam Bbbirt D. Avpry 

Thomas D. Clem ; • • 

- v — ; - — : r ~~ r r^~( : li56y 

On May 3 , 1968, Avety and Clem Mere the crew in an A-6A on an used 
reconnaissance mission over North Vietnam providing support to D.S. 
hit Force operations along Route Package 1. Radar contact ms lost 
with the aircraf twhen it was approximately 10 kilometers northeast 
of the coastal town of Dong Hoi and six kilometer* southeast of the 
district seat of Bo Trach in Quang Binh Province. SAR forces were 
unable to locate any sigh of the crew which was declared missing. 

Returning D.S. POWs were unable to provide any inf onation on the 
eventual fate of the crew. After Operation Homecoming they were 
declared killed in ■ action/ body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

In January 1991, a U.S.^team .^Vietnam ^ 

and reviewed archival documents. One document listed the downing 
of an A-6A on May 3, 1968 in which both crewmen died. In July 
1991, U.S. researchers at the Military Region IV anseum in Vinh 
City obtained access to an archival list of gravesites of Americans 
who died there dating the war. One entry listed Robert D. Avery as 
jailed" la 

1968. In January 1992, a Region XV air defense record listed ah A* 
6 A downed on May 3, li968 with both crewmen dead. In l^cember 1992, 
a copy of the list of burial sites was turned over by Vietnam to 
Senator John Kerry, Chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
POT/HIA Affairs. 


- South Vietnam Frederick J. Ransbottom 

■■ ':V'/ < lin > 

On May 12, 1968, Lieutenant Ransbottcm was a member of the Americal 
Division smd was last seen at an observation post at the Kh an Due 
Special Forces camp and engaging hostile forces . He last reported 
shooting at hostile forces as they were entering his bunker. The 
Due post was eventually overrun and eight individuals at 
Observation Post 2 could not be located following the withdrawal. 
The r emains of six others were located later. Ransbottcm and 
others at Observation Post 2 were deelafed missing. 

Ransbottom was not accounted for during Operation Haoiecoming and 
returning D.S. POWs were unhble to provide any information about 
his fate. In May 1979, Ransbottcm was declared dead/body not 
' recovered/ -' ' 
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North Vietnam Joseph E. Darios 

Glen D. MCCubbin 

On May 19 , 1968/ Captain Davies and First Lieutenant McGubbin were 
the crevr in an, 7-4B from Dbon Air Base > Thailand and leader of a 
flight of^two aircraft on a i night armed reconnaissance mission over 
Bo Trach District , Quang Binh Province; The number two aircraft in 
the flight expended its: ordnance and departed to return to Dbon; 
^e number two aircraft's crew reported seeing three explosions on 
the ground and believed Captain Davies? aircraft had dropped its 
ordnance and would be joining them on the return flight toTbon. 
Captain Davies' aircraft never returned from the mission and the 
crew was declared missing in action. A beeper and voice 
transmission from the general area of a search for them mas later 
determine not to be either Captain Davies or Lieutenant McCubbin 
■ but someone else.. ./ 

-Returning-—!) .8. PONs- were - unable - to * provide any " information ' 
wncerning the specific fate of Captain Davies and Lieutenant 
McCu^in . After Operation Homecoming both crewmen were declared 
dead/body not recovered, based on a preemptive finding of death. 

In Decamber 1988,. a joint D.S. /Vietnamese team visited Bo Trach 

Bf #trict ; . ; iJaltmacyA«w^ ;■ concneaLlxig this incident, 
witnesses described the crash of an aircraft correlating to this 
incident which included the wartime recovery of human remains f rom 
the crash site. One witness described the recovery of two dog tags 
of Davies. - •• : 

In August 1991 the crash site was excavated and biologic evidence 
was recovered and returned to therrU.S. for Analysis . in October 
-4.991;, D.S. investigators forwarded information from Bo Trach 
District combat records recording the downing of an F-4C on May 18, 
1968, and the death of two crewmen. This record was believed 
associated with this loss incident. 


'Laos ■ John Q. Adam 

. Jerry L. Chambers 
Calvin C. Glover 

Villian H. Mason 
William I. KcPhail 
Thoaas B. Mitchell 
Gary Pate 
Melvin D. Sash ; 

Oh May 22, 1968, a camouflaged C-130 departed Dbon with a crew of 
eight and one passenger from Nakhon Phanom Air Base on a routine 
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night flare mission over Saravan Province. The last contact with 
the aircraft .was a 2055. Pifteen minutes later another aircraft's 
crew-observed a-large fire on- the ground. in: a .Bcmntainous~area~with ~ 
heavy jungle foliage but were driven off by hostile anti-aircraft 
fire. Airborne search aircraft and night photography could not 
confirm the fire to be associated with an aircraft crash site but 
were of the view the circular fire resembled that of a crashed 
aircraft. The crew was declared missing. There was no evidence of 
"any. ^rachutes or ; beej?Hirs "and "no - ' mayday calls'. ' ' ' 

Returning U.S. P0H6 were unable to provide any information about 
the eventual fate of the crew. After Operation Homecoming they 
were declared hilled in action, , body not recovered; based on a 
presumptive finding of ' death.', , /y 

: In June 198 $, -k sohrcb turned ^ of an identity card 

and restricted area access card with the name of Gary Pate. 

In AngustJ.989 ,jl yietnasmse source provided dog tag information 
from a maaber of an ethnic adnbrity residing ih South tabs together 
with a photograph reportedly showing human remains at an unknown 
location. In Kay 1991 a source in Thailand reported dog tag 
information associated with Pate. fflie source stated he had 
received the information from a central Vietnamese who located the 
dog" tag whiisr looking -for -ihcense ~wood -near Hue 
Vie tnam , and had instructed the source to provide the information 
to the U.S. government upon his arrival in Bangkok, in October 
1991, 0.S. investigators in Vietnam were provided dog tag 
information and a bone fragment reportedly of Gary Pate. The 
Vietnam resident turning over the material to U.S. investigators 
stated he was an intermediary acting for others. 


South Vietnam Halter St. Schmidt, Jr. 

See Veasev 13S Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


north Vietnam fctaxd R. Silver 

... Bruce B. Lawrence 

; V - ( 1222 ) .. 

On July 5, 1968, Major Silver and First Lieutenant Lawrence were 
the crew of an F-4C on a night armed reconnaissance mission over 
north Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by hostile anti-aircraft 
fire. Their vingman observed their aircraft turn into * large 
fireball with streaks of fire trailing out of the bottom, followed 
by a second smaller explosion. There were no parachutes observed 
and no beepers heard. Intense hostile fire prevented a daylight 
search of the area. Both airman were declared missing in action. 
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* /returning'- POR r«port«d aMlfig a 
'**?'• whieh included the showing of a body in a flight 

No returning u.s* POW was able to report either of the missiha 

were later^declared killed in acUOnf 
®Ody not recovered, bated on a presumptive finding of death . 


North Vietnam 


David S. Greiling 
(1234) 


On^July 24, 1$68, Lieutenant C ommand er Greiling was the pilot of an 
?*»»* *iieiot: oyer North Vietnaa. Hie wingoan 
^ 4 mountain and saw his aircraft explode on 

■:-SSSz , a ° parachute seen • Other aircraft in the 

"boiabed: the site of thecraeh/thiniclng it 

later 5 ^ 8 ■ -<Snie 

During the war, a photograph of Commander Greiling'* identity card 

W.s eventual reclassification from missing to POW . 

R etu rning U*S* P0R6 were unable to provide any information on 
Commander ^Sreiling ' s eventual fate. In September 1973 he was 
declared Killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. : ; ^ 

;X recent joint U.S/Vietnamese investigation of ilajor Greiling's 
crash site led to the recovery of evidence of an A-7A crash. The 
fj 007 ?**} naterial} including parts of the ejection seat, indicated 
the pilot did not eject prior to the crash . 


North Vietnam 


W i ll iam J. Thompson 
Joseph Si Ross 
(1243) 


jj August 1, 1968, Major Thompson and First Lieutenant Ross were 
the crew of an P-4D, one in a flight of two aircraft from Da Nang 
Air Rase, South Vietnam. Their wingman observed the flight leader 
5*°? *£*** which illuminated a group of trucks on the ground and 
Major Thompson rolled in on the target. She wingman next observed 
an^erplosion on the ground within 100 feet of the target and it was 
evident that Major Thompson' s aircraft had impacted and exploded in 
®5 *PPn>ximately 47 kilometers southwest of the coastal city 
of Dong Hoi and 1500 meters northeast of the village of Bah Katoi. 
There were no chutes or beepers noted in the ten minutes the 
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vingman orbited .the-’ homing wreckage* Both crewmen were, declared 
missing in action. '*7 ■’ /v 

•(fcllarc^^ 

"Robb" written on a wall at the "Heartbreak" POW camp Hanoi. In 
1978 # a U.S. Air Porce ccaapiandiun of names providing by returning 
U • S . POWs correlated the name -Rosa " to Pirst lieutenant Josephs. 
Ross • However, the source 61 the names and its meaning was never 
determined r no returning U. Sr had any knowledge of the fate of 

the two crewmen , and they were never reported alive in the northern 
Vietnamese prison system. After Operation Homecoming , bot h ai rmen 
were declared dead/body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
"finding, of 'death'. • ' 

In January 1992 r the Defense Department provided a preliminary 
analysis of Vietnamese list Of combat air defense operations ^in 
Quang Binh Province. ; Included in the list was a reference to the 
shoot down on August 1, 1968, of an. P-4 aircraft. ■ • 


South Vietnam 


Donald R. Fowler 
Steven H. Hastings 
Peter J« Rnseell 
WUliamFernan 


for case summary. 


Horth Vietnam 


Terrin D. Hicks 
.^( 12480 . : 


On August 15, 1968, Captains Twain D; Hictarand Stenahan 

departed Worn Royal Ehai Air Force Base in an 80l ° 

photo reconnaissance mission over Forth Vietnam. About 0805 hours, 
the last radar contact was Bade with Capt Hicks' aircraft. The 
plane Was hit by enemy ground fire and lost in an 
approxinately 12 kiloueter* aouthwast of Quang She, Quang Binn 
Province. Captains Hicks and Shanahan ejected successfully and 
descend ed by parachute hut were not recovered. Both aireen were 
decided missing in action. 

Captain Shanahan was captured and incarcerated in North Vietnam. 
During his Homecoming debriefing* he related he sew Captain Hicks 
parachute on the grpund and heard Captain Hide® makp, 8 p ayda y 
call oh his survimTndiO. Captain Hicks was aUve on the ground 
at this time. Captain Shanahan landed in the backyard of a village 
hut and was immediately captured. As Capttin^ Shanahan 
away, he heard continuous small arms fire from the direction where 
Captain Hicks had landed. Approximately 10 minutes Inter, Captain 
Shanahan was given Captain Hicks 1 boots to wears as his boots hie 
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-Mrwm ^ '••liar of : - AHsaiAai ''•tb'' ns : " 

capturad imediately, the^tiuurw, rt£* to^th Zb^fhl i^.?!!! 
S« t bSiai n ?o^i-? M h ? 1 ^, MK **•»•»« fall. Sha taaa snrvayad 

SSSS“ “ s - “~ T ^.“«iiss 

r^ad'lmSal^^ 0 ^^^^ I Sd i 'b^?LtS U3 fa^thJ 

reported burial site and they were unable to- locate th* ■-ft-* 


South Vietnam 


Hnaberto Acoeta-Bosazio 


S*e 2M«wr 135 Piaeranancg r.«. 1 for cat* augury. 


South Vietnaa 
Sea Swear 135 


Dallaa R. Pridw o n , 

for case avnnazy. 
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South Vietnam , sari E. Shack 

•- , (im) : :' 

On 12 September 1968, Sergeant Shark was serving as the point nan 
for the 1st Squad, 3rd Platoon, C Company, 1st Battalion, 28th 
Infantry,. 1st Infantry Division. As the platoon advanced up a hill 
approximately 6 kilometers northeast of the. town of Loc Ninh, Song 
Be (formerly Binh Long) Province, his unit came under intense enemy 
fife; The radio operator with Sergeant Shark radioed that they had 
bbth been hit • The platoon leader, and- his radio, operator crawled 
to within 5-10 meters of Sergeant Shark. They could see no 
movement, heard no noise, and saw no visible sign of life. As the 
contact continued, the Platoon leader through a hand grenade at an 
enemy soldier in a bunker in front of Sergeant Shark. The grenade 
fell short and exploded closer to Sergeant Shark than the enemy . 
The fragmentation from th^ platoon leader's grenade was close 
enough to Sergeant Shark to set off the smoke grenades attached to 
Sergeant Shark's - web" gear" but- Sergeant ^Shark" still -made^ no 
voluntary movement. Due to heavy enemy fire, the platoon leader 
and his radio operator were forced to withdraw without retrieving 
Sergeant Shark. 

On September 15 , 1968 , the unit -was able to reach the area - where 
Sgt Shark was .last seen. However, he ' could not be located by 
. ground or air search.. '' 

Although seriously Wounded, Sergeant Shark apparently was alive and 
survived for several days . His name and date of death appeared on 
the Died in Captivity list provided by the Provisional 
Revolutionary government of South Vietnam on January 27, 1973 
Sergeant k Shark' s date of death was given as September 1968 . ' : _• 

Intelligence reports that have been correlated to Sergeant Shark 
indicate that Sergeant Shark died of his wounds and complications 
following the amputation of one of his legs about five days after 
his capture. He apparently died at K101 Dispensary in Cambodia and 
was reportedly buried west of the hospital. His remains have not 
yet been recovered and repatriated. 


Laos Leighton L. Paul 

Edgar P. Davis 

(1279) v 

On September 17, 1968, Paul and Davis were the crew in "an RP-4C 
which took off from Odorn Air Base, Thailand on a single aircraft 
reconnaissance mission over Laos. Their aircraft was hit by 
hostile anti-aircraft fire in an area southeast of Tchepone, 
Savannakhet Province. Their aircraft began to break up and Paul, 
the pilot , ordered Davis to e ject , then ejecting himself . The type 
of ejection system employed on the aircraft automatically ejected 
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the navigator after the pilot ' s ejection. 


aircraft's pilots ejected safely; He made contact with 
SJUt forces and was rescued. There was no contact with Captain 
Davi# and he was declared missing in action. A second electronic 
beeper heard at the time could not be pinpointed due to the 
overriding beeper signal from the pilot 

Returning U. S . POWs has hp inf oxmatioh oh Captain Davis * s f ate# In 
March 1979 he was declare Jdlled in action;^ body not recovered , 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 


In December 1984, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center staff in 
Thailand interviewed a Lao source who had been incarcerated at the 
Tchepone reeducation crap after 1975. The source reported wreckaoe 
of a DiS. jet aircraft in the area which was said to have been shot 
down in 1957 . Ther e were t wo crewhen who hailed out from the 
■ aifCraft ahd one was rescued. \ . forces 
hilled the otter ainsan^whose body was buried in the area by local 
civilians, JCRC concluded' this report possibly correlated to this 
loss incident. V:. 



North Vietnam Daawnick A. Spinelli 

'■'y • (1294) 

On 30 September 1968 r ldeutenant JG Larry J. VanRenselaar and 
Lieutenant- Domenick A. Spinelli were the crew of an A-6A aircraft 
which departed the. U.S. $ Constellation in' a flight of three 
•aijpcraf tv^ . was assigned to acquire and destroy moving : 

targets just south of 19 degrees North Latitude over North Vietnam. 
Two hostile surface to air missiles, one high and one law, were 
observed by other flight members to explode hear Spinelli # s 
aircraft. About 20 seconds later a third explosion was observed 
and it lit up the horiton. At this point the flight was 
approximately nine kilometers southwest of Phu Dien Chau. Nohe Tinh 
(Formerly Nghe An) Province. V 

No parachutes were sighted and no distress beepers were heard. All 
subseguent search and rescue efforts were futile. A Radio Hanoi 
broadcast on October 1, 1968, stated than an A~6 aircraft bad been 
shot down over Nghe An Province. Lieutenant Spinelli * s A-6A 
aircraft was the only one shot down on September 10, 1968, over 
Nghe An Province. Both airmen were declared missing in action. 

During Operation Homecoming, a returnee, Lieutenant Tangeman, 
stated that he knew the mane Spinelli but he did not know him as a 
PON. In the late 1970s, Tangeman was visited by Spinelli 's next of 
kin. During that visit, he finally recalled why he recognised the 
name; both he and Lieutenant Spinelli held been at the same naval air 
training facility before going to Vietnam. Lieutenant Spinelli 's 
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family alleged the existence of a photo depicting Spinelli in 
captivity. The Defense Intelligence Agency has no knowledge of 
-such^ar-photobut^did-provide-the^ family^ 4vP^oto~o£-a~P0W>~Maj6t^ 
Gideon/ shown riding in an ox cart/ This photo is on sale at the 
military museum in Hanoi and , may have been confused by family 
members with being a photograph of Lieutenant Spinelli. 

Returning U*S. POWs were unable to provide any information on 
either crewman** eventual 'fate; After^^ 

were declared killed in action , body not recovered , based on a 
presumptive finding of 'death;. ■■ - - 

On July 31, 1989 , Vietnam repatriated remains it identified as 
those of Lieutenant VanRehselaar. On June 22, 1990 the Armed 
Forces Identification Review Board approved the identification of 
these remains as Lieutenant VanHenselaar. 


South Vietnam Dickie F. Finley 

( 13 °b) 



for chse summary. 



South Vietnam . Donald L. Harrison ? 

Steven H. Bexold 

On October 29, 1968, Lieutenants Donald L. Harrison and Steven H. 
Bexold imre flyi^ in an 0-1G observation aircraft in a flight j>f- 
two aircraft. The aircraft was hit by antiaircraft fire and 
crashed in an area approximately 34 kilometers northwest of Quang 
Tri City and six kilometers northwest of Con Thien, Quang Tri 
Province. Ho parachute was seen and no electronic beacon signals 
were heard. ; 

The next morning, search and rescue personnel located the crash 
site but received intense anti-aircraft file from the surrounding 
area. At one point, weak electronic beacon signals were heard, 
but could not be pinpointed. Search and rescue forded noted that , 
the plane hit flat. The left wind was twisted back and up At an 90 
degree angle. The right wing was ripped off of the fuselage near 
the tail section. Horisonal and vertical stabilisers were intact 
and the fuselage was intact. Ho bodies were observed in or near 
the wreckage. Antiaircraft f ire , brush, and tress precluded a 
closer look. 1 However, the searchers noted that the wreckage had 
been moved and saw vehicle tracks leading from the aircraft. . 

Both flyers were declared nissihg in action^ Returning U.S. FOR* 
were unable to provide any information on their precise fate. 
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^ we “ d#c l*»»'J killed in action, 
way not recovered, based on a Presumptive finding ' 


North Vie them 


Bradley s. Cnthbert 
Mark J. tabling 


,Sa * yeBlie? 135 f?nm fnr casasnanary. ' 


North Vietnam 


San D. Francisco 
Joseph C. Morrison 


Sw» SWm »S Plunnwwpcv Cm.»« £q S ^ 


Laos 


Hassell &, Galbraith 


to Deoaaber 11 , 1968, Captains Galbraith and Harlan J Drmrv wr* 
losing control of the aircraft. Captain Dreerr * 


■ ftircraft crashed into an area approximately 65- 




laptain oreery was declared missing in action. Retomino n s pow«‘ 
&1h^°S 5E2“ on hie precis fate°Si tog^I?”' he^ 
dead/body aot »cov«ted, based on a preenaDtive fimtino of 


death. 


Laos 


brands j. VeGooldridc 
fon m a s W. pagan 


John S v Albright, ix 
Joseph Pe Nanning 
Fred L. 

Morgan j. Donahae 
Samnel F*. talker, Jhe 
(1340) 


to December 13 ■, 1966 , a C-123K 
a B-57B (Case 1341). - 


crashed into an area 
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approximately 4? kilometers northwest of the town 62 Tchepone, 
Savannakhet Province, three kilometers east of Route 411 and in the 
area-o2-Ban-Kok Hakir -The C-123-pilot/ Pirst-Ueutenant-«ioma» H,~ 
Turner, exited through the cockpit window after finding the co- 
pilot's seat empty and fire coming into the cockpit from the 
fuselage. Be later reported that there had been an explosion in 
the aft section of the aircraft and the C-123K had gone out of 
control. After parachuting from the cockpit window* Lieutenant 
Turner noted that there was another parachute below his and he 
believed it sight have belonged to a m s mh s r of the two-nan B-57E 
crew. Lieutenant Turner was rescued on December 13 th and all other 
crewmen from the two aircrews were declared aissing. 

Returning D.S . POWs had no information on the fate of the two 
aircrews. After Operation Boaecoming they were eventually declared 
killed, body not recovered, based on a presumptive fi nd i n g of 
death. . • ' ::•> ;V v • ; .• .>*vfv : v\ ;' v ; ■ : 

Fi6mT968~th^^ 

unsuccessfully to obtain infomation about him from Lao communist 
officials . Reward notices were circulated in T haila nd in the late 
1970s which promised money and resettlement into the D.S. for 
information about Lieutenant Donahue. During 1980, information 
attributed to f ormif Roysl^ Lao tony ftogiou"^ General 

Vang Pao, asserted that D.S. POffs had been moved from north Vietnam 
to Sam Neua, Laos, and then to the area of Xham Kent, Khaamouane * 
Province. These and other reports in vs aimilar vei^ 
leading to assertions that Morgan Jeff arson Donahue was still alive 
and simultaneously* prisoner in either Xhaamouane Province or Boua 
Phan Province, Laos and Binh Tri Thien Province, Vietnam, were 
determined by blh to be fabrications. ^ •; ^ 

In 1980 the DIA~ Director, Lieutenant General Eugene Tighe, 
initiated an effort which prevented the release of all POW/HIA 
intelligence reports received at that agency after August 1979 • 
While due in part to a concern that the release of such reports 
might hazsard any D.S . POWs still alive in Southeast, this policy 
coincided with efforts by some next of kin to have POW/HIA reports 
released so they could be entered into military service casualty 
board case reviews underway, including that of Captain Donahue. 
The Defense Department agreed to permit DIA to act as both i n itial 
add appellate review authority over such reports, effectively 
denying their release. Lieutenant Donahue was declared killed in 
action, body not recovered, in February 1981. 

However, these earliest accounts led by 1981 to either funding by 
the D.S. Army's Intelligence and Security Command and Rational 
League of Families senior officials for; or involvement by senior 
Defense Department officials in, covert cross border forays by 
elements of the so-called Lao resistance operating from Th aila n d 
into Laos and may also have involved the so-called Vietnamese 
resistance. Such reports of live AmMicahs in lhammouane and 
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•ls«Mh«r« wwd.t.rmined byDIA by 1987 ta haw bm th. rasult of 
an active measures disinformation program by the state security 
?^^t^“°f^o*axid~Vietnamwhich"achieved“various“Objectives7 
including manipulation of the POW/MIA issue. Such hostile 
intelligence efforts had directly targeted the Lao neutralist 
faction as a conduit for the disiaf opaation . Slh determined it was 
I*?, neutralist groups end others in Thailand who had been; and 
5***3. 9 °ntintte to be# conduits for hostile intelligence managed 
disinformation which eventually reaches private POW/MIA hunters and 
/next' of bin. ■. • v : . 

In 1982, a source reported intonation about a wartime crash of a 
C-130 in the area of this loss incident. Human remain* sere 
reportedly recovered and buried dozing the war. In 1986 the 
wreckage was located and the tail number determined to be that of 
the C-123K (Case 1340) . la March 1990, too. officials reported that 
civilians had recovered human remains from a B-57/C-123 crash site 
l oc a ted on a karst in the area of this loss i n cident . 


'■ J*®® 8 ■ ■ Michael Bouchard : 

On December 19, .USB, Lieutenant Commander Bouchard and Lieutenant 
Robert M; Colyar were the crew in an A-6A launched from the tJ.S.S. 
Constellation for a night visual boobing run in Laos and under the 
control of a forward air controller. Their aircraft received a 
^eet Mt from anU-aircraft ’fire irtiile flying at! an altitude of 
7000 feet. _Bn explosion and flash of fire swept the cockpit area 
^ .^/aircraft' eriudMd, several small erplosicms occurring on 
*2*^4 approximately 600 meters west 
of Route 92 and 55 kilometers southeast of Tchepone , Savazmakhet 
Province, ; v.v 

Plaxes dropped in the area disclosed one good parachute and beepers 
were heard. However, Lieutenant Colyar 's beeper signal overrode 
the second probable beeper signal. The last information from 
Commander Bouchard was that he was injured and had second degree 
barns . Contact was established with Lieutenant Colyar who was all 
right on the ground and was later rescued but did hot know if 
Commander Bouchard had ejected. 

The suspected crash site was surveyed in Hay 1990 and personal 
artifacts and aircraft parts were located * A witness described 
having seen skeletal remains at the sight some years ago. in 
September 1990 the aircraft parts were confirmed to have come from 
A-f* A July 1991 crash site surrey failed to locate any 
rttaina. However witnesses were located who described the crash, 
the aircraft braking in half with half of it falling into a river. 
One body was found at the time and reportedly buried. Although the 
survey led to a conclusion that they had located the wreckage of an 

/• mot 






A-6 r it was not possible to deteanine if the crash site pertained 
to this incident or that of another aircraft lost in this sane 

....... .; .; W- 

During Operation Homecoming, a returnee, CW2 Millar, reported 
having learned through POW notes that Michael Boucher was a Navy 
Lieutenant at Boa Lo Prison as late as March 1, 1973 • This was the 
only such report with this nans and there was no IJ,S. POW br JOA by 
that nane. to Force ahalysis in 1978 asserted 

this correlated to Michael Bouchard being alive in Boa Lo Prison on 
that ’'date A’ ; 'D1A' viwieif of ~ the Air Porce report concluded the Air’ 
Force incorrectly conflated the nans Hichael Boucher to Michael 
Bouch ar d when it correctly correlated to Lieutenant Jack M. Batcher 
Who was at Boa Prison from December 1972 until released in March 
■ 1973. ‘-.v::--,,. ' f ..j ^ V, ■ v'-.-: i:.' V, ■ • 


Laos Charles D. Xing 

V (1348) /• "YY 

. Charles R. Brownlee 

OhDeceol^24V 1968V;to P-105D, 

one in a flight of four on a strike aisslon near the Mu Gift Pass 
between Mbaxmouane Province and North Vietnam. Bis aircraft was 
hit by hostile fire during a strike on a truck and Major Brownlee 
reported "fire and snoka in cockpit. » .bad. • • “ followed hy a garbled 
transaissioh. She SMI force descried seeing * junk in the air- 
men Major Brownlee' s aircraft apparently suffered an explosion , at 
about the tine hg ejected fro® his aircraft. His parachute landed 
in trees within 200 esters of his aircraft's crash site in double 
canopy dense jungle and aircraft on the scene began receiving 
hostile ground fire. There was no radio contact with or beeper 
fro® Major Brownlee after his ejection. 

On the aorning of Deceober 25th, rotor wash from a SAR helicopter 
attesting to recover Major Brownlee from the trees caused his 
parachute to dislodge and fall 70 feet to the ground, Paramedic 
jurw»* First Class Bing was lowered fro® a SBR helicopter and he 
reported back he'd found the pilot inert in the parachute, -hirnan 
King cut the pilot loose fro® his parachute harness and hooked his 
body to a cable which was intended to drag hi® through brush and 
u nd er a fallen tree for a distance of over 20 feet to reach an open 
area fro® which to lift Major Brownlee's body from the crash site. 
With the body of Major Brownies ready to be hoisted froa^the 
ground, Xirnan King reported receiving eneay fixe, then radioed he 
had been hit by hostile fire and directed the SAB helicopter to 
pull up with eneay forces within 30 feet of hi®. While being 
hoisted up, the penetrator cable and hoist broke loose and Atman 
King and Major Brownlee fell ten feet to the ground below as the 
SIR aircraft was receiving hostile automatic weapons firs fro® the 
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gro un d below. There was a two second emergency beeper ten minutes 
later but its precise location could not be fired. Further efforts 
to locate b ot h individuals were hot su ccessf ul* y 

On December 24th a Vietnam People's Army unit radioed it had shot 
down an aircraft and the pilot had bailed out. Ground forces later 
reported seeing the pilot balling out of a reconnaissance aircraft . 
In another report/ a People's Army unit described a rescue attempt 
on, Decenber 25th in which a hellcqpter with someone on a ladder was 
also shot down and there was a report that an attempt would be hade 
to capture the pilot with no indication if he'd been captured. 
These reports, associated with Xhamnouane Province, were placed in 
the KXAs files • ■ “ 

Both individuals were declared missing. Returning U.S. PONs were 
not aware of their precise fate. Several Tears after Operation 
Hooecamihg both were declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
presunptive finding of death. 


Laos Robert F. Coady 

--V- .’V;,*’;'.- ■' : ' ‘ ' 

Mid-ioiiingonJftntu^i8,lrt 

A-1H, the number two aircraft in a flight of four oh a combat 
support mission approximately five miles south-southeast of 
Tchepone, Savannahbet Province. His aircraft made a shallow dive 
on a -target, was hit by hostile fire during the dive, and crashed 
with wings level into a wooded hillside within ten meters of the 
source of the ground fire,- exploding on impact. Be was not 
-observed to parachute from the aircraft and no beeper was heard. 
ASARef fortlocatedno evidence of' hia. rjy 

in 1971, Captain Coady' s sister viewed a film depicting U.S. PONs 
in North Vietnam during Christmas 1969. She also believed she'd 
seen his picture in a photo album the TJ.S. Navy had provided her. 
DXA has determined that all those in the 1969 film have been 
positively identified and Captain Coady is not in either the film 
or photos prepared of individuals depicted in the movie. 

Upon his early release from prison in 1969, one U.S. PON reported 
having haazd of a PON named either Bill Cody or Cote but never saw 
an individual with that name and could provide ho other information 
about the individual. Xh 1978 the U.S. Air Force correlated this 
to Robert T. Coady but there is no basis for such a correlation and 
no other returnee from North Vietnam ever provided such a name . In 
July 1974 he was declared dead/body not recovered* based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

In July 1992 Captain Coady' s crash site was investigated by a joint 
D . S • /Vietnamese team and the team interviewed witnesses concerning 
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the circumstances of the crash. One source described having 
recovered Coady's dog tag and other personal artifacts in 1990 
^le scavenging for- metal^at-the crash^site. — During- July-1992 - 
personal artifacts and surface wreckage recovered permitted a 
tentative correlation of the site to Captain Coady' s aircraft crash 
site. The recovered material also suggested Captain Coady did not 
emit his aircraft before it crashed . 

Laos " Rns sell K. Utley 

Daniel B. Singleton r-v;-: 

; y. ; ;^ (1366) . ' . . Vyv'. 

On January 26, 1969 > Major Utley and Pirst Lieutenant Singleton 
were the crew in an P-4E, the lead aircraft in a flight of four on 
a Strike mission over Savannafchet Province . At 0017 hours , there 
-was an plosion on the gr oun d duri ng ar strike jou ground targ ets 
"and it' was evident that Major tltley # i aircraf t had crashed. There 
were no parachutes or beepers, and efforts to contact the crew by 
radio were unsuccessful . Both aianen were declared missing. 

Shortly after the crash, a People's Army of Vietnam unit reported 
that an aircraft had been~shot-down on~ January 26th and a pilot 
captured . Later, a People's Anay unit became more specific when it 
reported that it one of its elements had hit an P-4 on the night of 
the 25th . They found the pilot's collar (sic), the pilot was dead, 
and the aircraft had burned completely. Major Utley fs loss 
incident: was the only incident on January 26th and both People's 
Army of Vietnam reports appeared to describe the same incident. 
Returning U.S>"POWs did not report: the missing airmenfin captivity. - 
After Operation Homecoming, they, were declared dead/body not 
recovered.' . . 


Laos ... • Larry J. Stevens 

On February 14, 1969, Lieutenant JG Stevens was the pilot of an A- 
4C on a night strike mission over Laos . Bis aircraft was hit by 
hostile anti-aircraft fire at an altitude of 10,000 feet. His 
wingman's aircraft was also damaged but he managed to fly his 
aircraft out over the coast, eject, and was rescued. 

U.S. aircrews reported two explosions at the time Lieutenant 
Steven ?s aircraft was hit and a ; forwarded air controller observed 
his aircraft impact with no parachute observed and no beeper. 

Returning U.S. PONs were unable to provide any information on the 
eventual fate of Lieutenant Stevens who was declared killed in 
action, body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of 
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. death. . .. yy : /y'; •' y y y ;■ ; . ^ iV . : y , X- y ■: . ;/ " . ■ 

ii^oxmatilpn ji^s.provided_„to_ nei*.;of _kdi^ 

POW/HIA activist channels asserting that Lieutenant Stevens was 
alive and in Cambodia. A photograph allegedly showing Lieutenant 
Stevens with two other American KEAs, Lundy and Robertson, was 
produced together with opinions of a pathologist and neat of kin 
that the three in the photograph were indeed the missing American 
servicemen. The photograph* was liter determined by DIA to be a 
■ hoax. ' 


North Vietnam John M. Brucher 

(1388) 

See Vessev. Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


Laos Cristos C. Bogiages, Jr. 

; ; ;,y : .jyy-^ -vyy.; ;:-'V;,;. : >y.y 

On March 2,-1969, Ma jor Bogiages was the pilot bf an F-105D, one in 
a flight of two on a strike mission over Laos. Bnroute to the 
target area he was diverted to work with a forward air controller 
on another target. After dropping his bombs oh storage buildings 
and wooden crates outside them in Xieng Khouang Province, Ha jor 
Bogiages made strafing passes on the same target. Major Bogiages 
made a -normal recovery from his second strafing pass but then 
entered into a steep right hand turn and crashed on a small ridge 
approximately one kilomi^ of, the taa^et , ; 'i The: burning 

wreckage was - widely spread over a 500 meter area and the aircraft's 
drag chute was located 600 feet from the wreckage. Those on the 
scene did not believe the pilot had survived the crash. Ha jor 
Bogiages was not seen to eject prior to the crash and there was no 
beeper * The forward air controller was hit by hostile ground fire 
while flying over the area. / 

On October 27, 1969, a ground search party entered the site and 
recovered a piece of material and left boot but no remains or 
survival gear. The material showed evidence of being subjected to 
high temperature based oh fused portions of nylon which was also 
cut in several places. The boot was cut in the back, all laces 
were gone and the boot tongue was cut full length by a sharp 
object. It was believed the items were removed ' from a badly 
injured aviator. The material was initially believed to be a 
portion of the pilot • s 6-suit but was later found to be a portion 
of a deployment beg. 

Major Bogiages name whs passed to North Vietnamese officials late 
1970 and U.S. officials were told through a private activist group, 
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COLIAPAM, that Major Bogiages had never been detained in Vietnam. 
He was initially listed as missing in action. After Operation 
Homecoming he was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 

In November 1982 a hearsay report was received about a 7-105 Crash 
near Phone Savan in which the pilot was killed and buried nearby. 
In April 1986 another report was received about a JUne 1969 crash 
of an P-105. The Pathet Lao ordered local villagers to bury the 
badly burned body of an American who -fill out of the aircraft 
before it crashed. In August 1988, a report was received about a 
Kay 1969 crash of an P-105, one of two bombing a target, The 
aircraft crashed while pulling Off the target. One badly burned 
body was seen in the wreckage. In January 1989, additional hearsay 
information about a wartime crash in which two crewmen reportedly 
died. These reports might have pertained to one of several 

incidents and were placed in the files of each loss. In April 1991 
a U.S. citizen fazed a list of MIA to JCRC which had been 
origiaated:by_:a xesident_of^Thailand.l^llttjdfc.B^ 
the list but the meaning of the list was unclear. 

South Vietnam. J J6b& : . ' 

Vessev 135 Diicropan^^ for case summary. 


Laos • • - Carter lima j 

On March 10, 1969, Lieutenant Colonel Luna and Captain Aldis P. 
Rutyna were in one of a flight of two F-4D aircraft on a combat 
mission over Laos. flieir aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire 
While over the Route 9112/9116 road junction. The JCRC currently 
carries them as lost oyer Savaxmakhet province and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency carries them as lost over Khammouane province . 

Roth crewmen ejected and landed safely. Both were in voice contact 
with search and rescue aircraft and reporting enemy ground fixe 
close to theix position. Communications was lost with Lieutenant 
Colonel Luna one hour later . The two crewmen landed on top of 
enemy forces and for the nert two hours, Captain Rutyxia served as 
a forward air controller calling in airstrikes on surrounding 
hostile forces. Captain Rutyna was rescued at that point, three 
.'hours after his shoot down. 

Lieutenant Colonel Luna was not seen alive in the northern 
Vietnamese prison system. Be was initially declared aisiixig aind in 
August 1975 was declared dead/body not recovered. 
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T 7iFi*»t; "lieratiwm 

105, one of two aircraft in a flight on a strike mission over zienq 
Khouang Province in northern Laos. On his second staffing run over 
the target , Lieutenant Dinan radioed he believed he was hit and his 
cockpit was filling with smoke . Be was able to eject from his 

. 8**cra£t -and ; the. crewman :of another aircraft On the scene reported 
Lieutenant Dinan had waved to him from his parachute, A forward 
air controller observed his parachute enter the jungle and heard a 
beeper but was enable to establish either voice contact Or a visual 
sighting, of him once he had landed. V 

Approximately one hoar later his parachute was located in tall 
trees i A pararescue specialist was lowered and r e po rt ed Lieutenant 
Dim was killed; the parachute had shredded when it went into the 
tall trees on a hillside slope and the pilots body had been 
dimasmbOted ^M Dinan is body-cpuld not be recovered due 

darkness and the hazardous location of his landing area. In march 
1S69 Lieutenant Dinan vas declared dead/body not recovered. 

In Bay 1983, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received a report 
jcrash of 

Lieutenant Dinan was lost. The pilot was reportedly captured after 
landing. This report Was placed in Lieutenant Dinan 's file due to 
the coincidence of time and location in the report. 


^ ^ - Frederick W. Bess 

On Barch 29,. 1969, First Lieutenant Bess and Captain William J, 
Popendorf were the crew is an F-4D on ah herbicidal spray mission 
in the Ban Laboy area of Khammouane Province. At an altitude of 
200 feet and at: a possible air speed of 500 knots there was ah 
explosion in the left rear of the aircraft. Their aircraft went 
into a shallow climb and at 500-600 feet it began to roll to the 
left and then crashed in the area of Route 915. There were no 
chute or beepers . Bowever, Captain Popendorf then radioed that he 
was alive bn the ground with a broken arm and right leg. Be was 
Subsequently rescued. 

Captain Popendorf reported that he heard Lieutenant Bess eject 
prior to his own ejection from the aircraft. Captain Popendorf # s 
parachute was not fully deployed when he landed but had been 
snagged in a tree. Lieutenant Bess was declared missing in action. 

In 1972 the Defense Attache Office in Vientiane, Laos, forwarded 
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the results of the Exploitation Teas (Project 5310-03-B) 
interrogation of a People's Army of Vietnam soldier describing the 
<April-or Hay l970. shoot down-of.ah.Fr4E:&ircraft-Ow:-the.Binh^Tra]& 
31. area of operation. There was a parachute and seat and in the 
aircraft's wreckage. This report was placed in Lieutenant Hess' 
file due to the similarity in loss Ideation. ‘ V 

Returning U • S . PCWs had no inf oraation on Lieutenant Bess ' precise 
fate . In May 1979 he was declared killed in action# body not 
recovered# based on a pj^unptive finding of death. 

In February 1984# the Joint Casualty Resolution Center in Thailand 
reported information from a private U.S. citizen in Thailand. The 
source asserted that the Lao 'resistance' had recovered artifacts 
from Seno District# Savannakhet Province# including a skull and 
ring and associated this material with Lieutenant Bess . 


South Vietnam William C. Pierson, III 

On April 13# 1969 , Warrant Officer Pierson and Captain Alvie J. 
Ledford were crewmen- on an AH-IG aircraft -making -an attack run on 
an enemy gun position in Quang Ham Province. While at ah 
approximate altitude of 500 feet and in a 45 degree dive# ah 
accompanying aircraft pilot saw their aircraft hit by hostile 
ground firs. Be also described seeing the pilot's com p a r tment 
separate from the aircraft and disintegrate as it fell. Both 
crewmen were initially reported missing in action. - 

Captain Ledford 'a remains, were recovered on April 20 # 1969. 
Warrant Officer Pierson was declared dead/body not recovered# in 
October 1978. U.S. POWs returned alive during Operation Homecoming 
were unable to provide any information on the fate of Warrant 
Officer Pierson. 


South Vietnam Charles V. Merton 

Charles P. Prevedel 
Douglas B.Dahill 


( 1428 ) 



Cambodia Jerry it. Shriver 

v /(uzi) ; ■ 


Oh April 24, 1969 # Sergeant First Class Shriver was a member of the 




5th Special Forces Group Command and Control South with a 25 man 
Viethamese/U.S . reconnaissance control in a covert cross border 
operation into Cambodia. While 23 kilometers southeast of Hanot ^ 
Kampong Chain Province « ..theplatoon engaged host! la^ forces . —He 1 was - 
last seen running . into woods near his platoon's helicopter landing 
sons* Vietnamese voices were later heard stated that one American 
was in the process of being captured.; He was initially declared 
missing in action ; The area of Ms loss was later struck by a B-52 
strike. ,y.. ; -V"-;- Vy> :/ • /,• •• 

In June 1970 a recovery team landed at the site of the platoon 
ambush and recovered the remains of two Vietnamese and another 
American platoon member. Their remains were found lying on the 
ground and had not been buried. 

Sergeant Shriver was initially declared missing in action and after 
the end of hostilities was declared dead/body not recovered. 
Returning U.S. P0W8 were unable to provide any information on his 
fate. ••• 


Laos William J. Brashear 

Henry 6. Hmdt II " . 


On Hay 8, 1969, Major Brashear and Lieutenant Mundt departed Cam 
Ranh Bay, South Vietnam, in one of a flight of four F4C aircraft oh 
a mission oyer Laos. Their aircraft was hit by hostile fire while 
over the target area near Chavane Airfield, Saravane Province. One 
parachute was seen to have deployed and a second floated* A search 
and rescue helicopter reported voice contactrwith one survivor but 
could not identify Mm. The survivor reported he was badly burned" 
and “had an injured leg. One member of the SAR flight identified 
the voice as that of Hajor Brashear. 

Neither individual was identified alive in the northern Vietnamese 
prison system and neither of their remains have been repatriated. 
Both inMviduals were initially declared missing. Lieutenant Mundt 
was declared dead/body not recovered, in February 1979. Major 
Brashear was also declared dead/body not recove r ed. 

In 1972 a People's Army of Vietnam defector reported observing a 
U.S. POW at the site where Major Brashear' s aircraft was lost. He 
also reported he heard the POW was an P-105 pilot and a major. 


.-Labs.> ' Virgil G. Stewart 

(1444) : 

On May 17, 1969, First Lientenant Stewart was the pilot of an F-4D 
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in the area of the Hu Gia Pass, Khammouane Province, Laos, when hie 
aircraft sustained battle damage. He ejected from his aircraft and 
-reported to-rascuers^that hewas te-thegr^ 
and leg. Rescue forces had a visual sighting of him and short 
beepers , A hostile gun position was located south of his position 
Mid it was attacked by SAR forces. A paxarescue specialist later 
landed in the area and found him dead. Hostile groundfire 
prevented recovery of his body. He was declared killed in action, 
body not; recovered# In Jfay 1969. 

In 1978 # the Defense Intelligence Agency reevaluated a December 
1972 report from the Defense Attache Office, Vientiane, prepared by 
the Air Force member (Project 5800-09-05) of the Attache's 
Exploitation Team* One of the items reported lay the source of the 
report was that an F-4H had crashed circa Kay 1969 and it was 
assumed the pilot had been rescued. : This report was re e valuated to 
be a possible correlation tb one of several losses in the area of 
the crash, one of which was Lieutenant Steward ' s loss incident. 


'Laos'. . James W. Grace 

On June 14, 1969, Captain Grace and First Lieutenant Wayne j. Xara8 
were the crew in an F-4D on a bomb' damage assessment mission over 
tevanna)chet Prbvi^ Their aircraft was hit by hostile ground 
fire while assessing damage to a bridge and was able to fly 85 
kilometers east-northeast before both crewmen wbre forced to eject. 
They parachuted safely from their aircraft and search personnel 
were in contact with them. The- two crewmen landed approximately 
100 meters apart and ^ wtoe aom ^ 

However, during their recovery , the rotor blade on the helicopter 
recovering Captain Grace hit a tree and this caused Captain Grace 
to fall from the jungl* penetrator on which he was seated. He fell 
300-500 feet to the ground and efforts to locate him there wen 
unsuccessful . Friendly units searched the area during August 1969- 
June 1970 but found no evidence of him. Lieutenant Haras was 
recovered safely. 

Returning 0.S. POWs had no information on Captain Grace's precise 
fate. In June 1976, Captain Grace was declared killed in action, 
body not recovered. 


South Vietnam Donald L. Sparks 

vCV.- •: (1456)/ 

See Vessev 135 Dlscre oancv Cases for case summary. 
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Lao* 


Patrick m. lailan 
(1463) 


toM.“ S»*aiSSit^^“Mt 'u *£?“ 

dragged in and ijiitial ly • Colmi^ 

«w£3*8K..*^ 

However. Colonel Fallon mi Whi« p ? Hoqng Suoi. 

&m soo^aSiS 

forces. Aircraft in the area I3 2? ^aearty hostile 

They reported friendly forcds were "two and a half 

**"“*■■ ^ j£ss .yft 

a ^ ,^i^9eett''oh*erffed hostile infaw^^y therldm too 

s sysffsri?' 

^^it£* b ® 1 * 9 mtie to locat ® villagers oho night P tew ^f thS 

Ratnming B.S. POT. lwd no information on Colonel Fallon', pncise 
? aM * In *» 9 ««t 1979 he was declared dea d / bo dy hot mrSmSS 
l»*ed on presumptive finding of death. /00ay ■ . r * coverod ' 


Laos 


Peter X. Pike 
Paul L./ Banaoa 
(1465) ::, 


On July 12, 1969, Major Bahnon and First Lieutenant piv« »» *u^ 

■*«Sssk^ ras 

u.s^ l “s,* i “ i i^^ -^z^srtsrs^, 

rt°»d« because thelr target ar^ ea* tumble d^to p&r wtto? 
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conditions and he was going to move to another area. Their radio 
transmission suddenly stepped in taid-sentence at the same time 
their radar signal disappeared. The area in which the crew was 
-flying -at -the’- time -wus^mouhtaihousHierrain;^^ 

4500 feet and peaks in the area to 5830 feet. A limited aerial 
search of the area failed to locate any evidence of the missing 
"'crew* • r .',-'V^V '' /' 'V'/.'.'' .. 

In December 1970, the Swedish Government provided TJ.S. officials 
with a list of 207 names of American PONs and MIAs. Major Bannon's 
name was annotated that he was never captured in Worth Vietnam. 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information on the eventual fate of the 
crew. Lieutenant Pike and Major Bannon were declared killed in 
action; body not recovered, ’based on a presumptive finding of 
;;<iea.th, ,: in May 1974 _ <)axad ./X979 . 

In late 1979; JCRC received information from an e thni c Lab resident 
in Thai land i nvo lved in sel f described Leo resistance activities:. 
He reported that his element : ted captured a Pathet L a o g mud from 
a cave prison in Khammouane Province to which 18 0.S. POWs had been 
transferred from Xieng Khouang Province in March 1979 . The senior 
prisoner was described as Colonel Paul who was said to have been 
the pilot of a Porter aircraft sho t down oyer the Plain of Jars in i 
Zieng Khouang Province in 1971* In a separate letter to another 
individual, the source identified the senior POW as' Paul w. 
Mercland. CIA was reportedly unable to corroborate the report, 
believed associated with the claimed presence of UvS. POWs in the 
area of Hhammarath in 1981. In June 1981, this incident was 
briefed by the DIA Director and his staff to the House Sub- 
Committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs which ^time the OIA said that 
the Mhommarath jpeport had developed into *a complex and -sensitive 
matter. 1 ' -"vy VVV : V- ;V- ^ V.~. r 

In April 1986, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received 
information about aircraft wreckage on the ground in the area of 
this loss incident. Other crash reports were deceived during 
December 1988-Angust 1989 which might correlate to this loss 
incident.- • 
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Laos 


Roger D. Helwig 
(i486) 


to September !!, -1969, Helwig and: fellow p-4D cretmm Roger H. 

Steams departed Da Hang, SouthVietnam, on a visual reconnaissance 
flight over Savannakhet Province, Laos. After pulling low off 
their target, fuel was observed to he streaming from the top and 
bottom^ of their aircraft's wings . A small flash occurred on the 
left wing, and their aircraft rolled to the right and was almost 
completely inverted when it crashed into the ground in a stream bed 
several hundred f oet beyond the target, exploding into a fireball 
on inpact* .. The tine from pull out to czash was estimated to be 
approximately five seconds, the canopy was seen still in place on 
the aircraft when it crashed , and no parachutes deployed. The two 
crewmen were declared seeding. ® • 

Reports from others on the scene described part of a parachute in 
a tree toside the wreckage, an apparently deflated life raft to the 
JSftJl £*eam Jbarf k „ai^_ptoer^feadly„i:torn parachuteparts75 
Mtars north of the wreckage. Thera was no sign of any servitors. 
th«ra were intermittent beepers in the area for the nest two hours , 
but in no apparent order to the signals, and there was ho voice 
transmission. 


Returning U *S v POWb had no inf oomtioh OT 
wd. after tdie start of Operation Homecoming they were declared 
Wiled in action, body not recovered, • based on a presumptive 
finding of death. ,; . 

In October 1984 , the Joint: Casualty Resolution Center received 
-crash site information from a refugee in Thailand who provided the 
tail number Of an P-4 aircraft which correlated td the P-4D* s tail 
number involved _ in this incident . ^ In March 1989 the site was 
surveyed by a joint team in May 1990 a data plate from the aircraft 
was recovered together with an identity card and him** teoains of 
Roger H. Steams* Roger Helwig remains unaccounted for* 


Laos 


Gray p. Warren 
Beil S. By n um 
(1505) 


On October 25, 1969 ,« Pirst Lieutenant Bynum and Captain Barren were 
the crew in ah P-4D oh .. a forward air control mission over 
Kh a m mouane Province* A bulldozer was sighted in the target area 
and they made two passes over the bulldoser* While on their third 
angle pass on the doser, they hit the bulldoser with a 
pod of high explosive: rockets and then their aircraft was observed 
to impact on the ground and approximately 100 meters north of the 
bulldoser, exploding into a large fireball* The wreckage of their 
aircraft was spread over a 400 meter area. The area of is^act was 
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reconnaissance of t^ *urlv| a two hour visual 


•' l : \ , *‘ 


and 1 S 75 .: not recovered, on aaparate dates in 1973 


John G. Graf 


South Vietnam 


On November 15. 1969, fi «if * »* V ■'i.‘ : '' ' .■■ • ' 

officer, was accosmanvin c 9.S intelligence 

. flight aouth-ofJfiSSg'^^ 

*«« fire and er^STaioBrS 

crewmen parachutedto ^V 108, **h 

forces, end h«ld la a 

r^.™ „ ES?2, 1 S£ SS; y 5?.nsr 

identified*. E^thHnl^ 

^»o had not been evacuated totte^LlS M*bi delta 

P*isoh in the 


Revolutionary Goveramt's^lis^of a Jt£!£f,.»,, 0n . **°*i»ienal 
during OneratlMl5 ^A, Ul,t i w .” A ““ i £“ * *J repatriated 

People's tamy of VietiuMGeMrai wjIJ ^.5?' i 2 f „ 1 ? reh U73, 
with the joint advised P. 8 . officers 

omitted froa ^^^^^^^fap^^te had been 
to u.s. officials oh April l. 1973 iSIPi * "‘®* vas released 
during Operation BOaeccnlno Vam ££.+ *<*4 * B 6 rl 5 M> M released 
led tS believe Sg? ”P»trlatl on, he stated he w, 

5^ ^ Mla 4*« 

i«ewo^Son1i4«*«*C«to2i ^■ Tlah . itM> ■*“ Uwleded the 
Operation HnseecaUg, “£ " ■ “*** 

thT^SlSTuS S?SiSK£ES?,;"-“ * 
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£dtotoi? r hal captured on«*2iiii v*"* 1 * ** *•»»» 

x.e^ f body not 


In hpril 1982 
identified. 


PVtdin Bzdcilcs remains ware repatriated 


and 


™ceived 

cme flight siit t*°*orvlval teats, 

^t^believ^ 


Horth Vietnam ■ Boliy e. Bell :■;■•' 

••'';■ ®»SWT i. Anderson ,;' 

W i lli — 0* PXUtt ■ 
iMuzd C. teaser • _ v 

' : 'L'!‘- :1 ■ •■- ■'■'• • 1... 

1 •; • WiXIiiBi C. Sotto® ^ - 

v : ■:;VV;:?; i v : v'. ; : ; 

tol^^tte»^ie^So^ B i? ltI ‘ l ,ix «•»*•» on board was in a 

ft HXG*21 aircraft, f irmri ■« _ • M ftlftrt on til# r&dio After which 

Shore was a fireball ernloifim ti^ nissile which hit the HH-53B. 
hundreds of piec^T S°*i“ ^<*turned the aircraft into 

explosion but there eeto*n6 rnT^rtotef” **?”* eiter the 

covtifso the gap mff m -t ,pw®chutw iHd by other SAP *( xcr &wk 

ttUbdL.^;»- M ?LS^ *• helicopter ™ ESaSd 
D.S. pojjs had no infortoUto^^hS'preci^^ato. 70 ' R * tuma ® 

^ D »S^ 1 f^ V iS' S tM 5? d S«tton's ideauty card 

identified as those of^ttliSn Sutton 16 ***. * 9h * Plov i*ee it 
to be of 80117^7^11. Sutton. The renaias eeredetezmined 
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South Tivtui 


®**y B. Scull 


135 DiBer«mai'^ f;, n r for case summary. 


Dennis G. Hu g h 


Laos 


Pu«h were tie crew In anrr^lD cn^cinnhat *il ^ Pir * t ^•“teaant 
Province. They mm hit wv ka - » Ae nrmrt wf* 011 °y* r Khaanbnaae 
their aircraft la an area approg^ LvTy?! ejected from 

with both of them on the^onan^Il^ n^^ ‘^Uahed contact 
to darkness. The nert dav SMt forces recover them due 

Lieutenant Each contact with 

r Betere-of hlr^«itl1^^^^js^i^f^ 1 5rf^®““ , '^ f witiln ten : 
on hie position and he ffe forces place ordnance 

gws 

s^^/ ^ 1 ”»*”* 2lst and reported hearing the 
whi£ Z Iom^ radio? eStoct 

■hieutenant'lhlfh .*°He was *«te of 

recovered, *Sed on 

*» .source 

rescued and one was ta ke n prlamor ** 6 tin. — ehlch one pilot was 
possibly correlate t ^, .? f rtiffifi iV 1 ”? 1 Wa8 Relieved to 
the SAR pilots believed Ueutan^t £“h Zrfi&. P **'“ “ d 


Laos 


Ric har d L. Ayers 
Robe rt B. Rausch 
(1596) 


Laos. They refueled in ^ vam ^ t Proviiic*, 
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Wfcss? m --»£ls 

, 1970 , a People's Amy of Vietnam W i t radioed * ******* 
concerning four recent u.s. alremf* ■ wT^ r w ^ ” ^T 60 a ra P° rt 
aircraft were P-4 and the ocam^ ^v o£ **“ 

ver* foundin one P-4 crwowa 

aircraft, an RP-4C. -• “ .» vinS^ll — pilot of the fourth 

(ons)pilot m ind . ,.: . zTIrz **°P 1 * * **3? forcaa only re ported 


South Vietnam 


L. Wheeler 


600 Discrepancy r 1m f or case s umar y 


Laos 


Charles s. Howler 
(1600) 


£ ®30 2 w S « ^”S ^t Col« mal Rowley was the navigator on 

Province, Laos. it SS® 

One crewman was rescued aliv* am ana, crashed, 

ver. reported £££, &™<£?oa 

reported for the tan " tZL. 2? 1 *? 8 .« >fl» I » wre 

photograph was jdentjS.^% ntatn Colonel * B **?ar*» 

taring the aid-1980# private O.S. and Lao POT hnnfcm nr ^ . /Li . 
photograph of a cmm.i .. r^rv-f ? w aters produced a 

5 a £££ 
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South Vietnam 


J*ees K. Roro 
Robert P; Phil i ip * 

. n ■ n.j :■ •“* . 


Joe p. Pederson 
(1639) 


SSe 2efigev 135 Discrenanrv P^f fm - B Vmax y 


Laos 


Donald B. Bloodvorth 
Janas W. Read 

(1650) 


^H»oii»9^ptovittear-to~.previda“aseor^t6"^^^i'i?^sS54 : « f “^I^' 

gwwhlp locatad a trade on Bate l°ia? Jfcri® »,?*• 
w JU w^L^? r 1370, a hostile unit in Laos radioed that its fom»« 

S^£*s' 

J^Pration ^aeca^^"^ 
recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. 

* yg£K SS?g&a 

«w tat SSI iS^S’S2S«”ta;is°s 

SSStiSSi'SS 
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P®rtaln to this loss incident, DIA reevaluated 
it aftfer Operation Homecoming and concl uded i t might pertain to the 
- loss incident of -a retnnfo 7 ~rh^^^ ^ — -* — 

ln^l^86 the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received a reoort 
about a crash site in the vicinity of t hi s loss iheideht^ 0 Tn 

* 1°*^ , ^ R ^ I,ao *•*» visited the area of this* loss 
incident and was told a Lao national had remains to turn over. The 
source Could not be located * at that tiaSvTh 

th® site and in December 1991 another Joint team 
harneds.^ ait% r^^^9 F-4 wreckage and a portion of ^parachute 


South Vietnam 


Bernard H. Plassmoyer 


See feggffitt .135 Discrepancy Cam for case 


V 


Laos 


Fred A. 

David A. Davidson 


5# 137®^ ■ Joint U.S. /Vietnamese reconnaissance team 
designated Team Fer-de-Lance from the 5th Special Forces Grono 
Comaand ®nd Control Horth group engaged bosU^fc^^ 

in Saravan Province. The Assistant Jj da m 
Leader, Sergeant^ssman r radioed to an aircraft overhead that the 
Jean Leader had been hit by hostile fire and fallen off a cliff 

***•' ftoriS^ Bidee/Md 
“■ uuiti on. Xbe Assistant tub leader then 

wrr^hnnni ~ wm May, • Stmal groan* 

' *“* heald over tiie circuit and then the radio mat silent. 

2** h^*L t ? 8 f Stef fSergeant Davidson 

w« tjl^o* **"* Bfter v wilich Sergaant Gaasnan 

iafldent the Sergeant* Gasman and Davidaon vere declared 

Braei*2 1 f*tS ti ° n ifi t8tn ^i^ 9 JJ' 8 * P0Bg ^ information on their 

dMd/Mvnrt After operation Homecoming they vere declared 
oeao/nody not recovered, based on a presumptive finrtttij 0 f de ath. 
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Joseph X. Chestnut 


Laos 


fgggMpra 

to October 14# 19 70 , a ground search team entered the * r*e» j__ 

ChSteut’s S?t h hbt 1 ti? 7 l9C4tad **» aircraft'* wreckage and Major 
butt ? #re ™ «> evidence of Major Cbestnnt* 


W8 S°Sf e d.S»dd2S^S 

• recovered ' based on a presraptiva finding of death; «V..: *.:■ 




liLSiHE^rE^Eg* I^«Uwl- lafo^iaM ro 

Luang Prabang in 1971* • The aircraft Was laid to hA^ tM^w ■-*- — 
later introduced a eourci? Ath heettay ^foa^Tt^t Ite^aSh? 


South Vietnam 

2BWCT 12L J^sssseasi Baas* for case summary. 


Donglas F. strait 

• . (1668) ; ;<: 


David I. Bright 
William w. Bancroft, Jr. 


North Vietnam 


1970 ' lieutenant Bancroft and his pilot. Major 
^ reconnaissance mission over to 

fixe 

«“**>? tail first iSotite^M, 
foiled try an all consuming explosion, there were no chntemor 

Lieutenant 


■ -; ; i« - action, »»y not 

Homecoming. Returning O.S. POHs did 
“ tte "° i:6li ‘ ,rn 


Oven G. Skiantr 
anu illn Duckett 


Laos 


fV^ttTnrOTMj? S^ d r >t <md departed Thailand in an 

’Ll-*?., forward air control support to a 8-57 aircraft 

engaged ^ tn tix strike on trucks in an area nine kilaneters 
3???*?* 1 « f »*«Pone in Savannakhet Province, Laos . aSrSt 
taroot 6 n^n“^uf * t tl 011 it# weckage was located in the 

«S IS 

crew^i^^J^Z!? ^ J^o doim^ dMing this nission butthe 

ssg^igsSi 

* aW-eir collision had occurred even though the 8-576 
crash Bids was near the 0-2 crash site. 

r “ cne aircraft located the Q-2 wreckage on December 
^ observed a parachute hanging iron a tree nut the crash 

is*-*™.*? — r ? enc y L b **P« B; •»» elao heard in the area on December 
U. The area was characterised as full of hostilewo^d^^eT 

S*dSSSSn'^to“^ «th someone but was unabl^ 

eanSi?S D,S \!? ,B *m» jnable to confirm the crew survived into 
S2S/b§*not V™***** ^ey were declared 

Sa^S^ptUBber 1989 tile area of the 0-2 crash site was surveyed hr 

Crater and there was noeSidence of 
»e«*wa« describe a.a well 


Alhr o L . Lonely, Jr« 


Laos 


19 ?0» Major Lundy was the lead A-18 aircraft in a 
gfft*.. 0 * two escorting a flight of three aadicalmcuation 
r? ®“J aedevac Air America helicopters had made a pick 

f*°* the Baa Ban Valley in eastern Xiang Khouang Province. 
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was an apparentl ^nriiii.r paradtoS a ^pSLS!? ^° A f i * e a,rt there 
Pilot reported One Alr Aaerioe 

but that could not be continued ^ oth^T *H 0 «SL i .Z 1 "*, 0 ?“! d 
of 1000 feet the oaraOhutir S^S at ” altitude 

fSi^ P tt^* B?1 TL^ th 00 °“ ^tho^hSnSe^ TSiwS? 

/i**^:*? and coSed it to bS, *^ 

hi*. Ground foreS? attempted™ StO^Si £r< * 

were driven off by hostile f j cra *^ *^ ,te .-^*t • day but 

declared killed in nrrfHrm v_jT5^ ^ the nrea. Major Lundy was 
aecxarea jciiiea Hi action, body not recovered, & 

■Over'' the: past two years' 'there' h*v» h*** ^ <>0 , ■ 4 ’'-V'"-V 

countries to incl^Laos, **«•*»* 

specified . No hatd evteSce^Ss^e^ 2° ^ oc *J ioa 

his downing and was alivTaf tar J ^ J ? r L«ady survived 
depicting Wr™u^ aUjgedly 

1990. W^efe^SnSr^^^to^^^M*^ 09 ^ S^ft 


*w± 6. Bunker 


Captain Bunker ^tae^^^oSrf ^ ertthed! 

three minute, after hi/lm tnSmd 

hostile ground iS, d^oS tlT^ &^ T? 1 ^ Uf L H “^ 

Captain Bm^er uai deClared^l^d ^^rtS^'hoi^h^wc^e^^ 

«? ^taichm Office*. Exploitation Team (Project 5310- 

cruh ^STS? £l C ? , £ l<m £r “i ,onrc * •*»* a iSSr isSi 

^Ta’t ^^h J* ‘ 

" crawi .ite reported by the .ource. In 1975, the 
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BrpXoitation Ind forwarded information from a aource 
wpwsJcags ud tuo itolitoM in this taw oxi&i toot her nmre* 
*^-told-l)y-tht-PatJiet-Ii«o-that out American and 
inJu^i974? *heranaiae 'were stiXXXyingon the ground 

toj.982, the Joint CaauaXty XeaoXution Center forward inf ormation 
from aourcea about the crash of c.s. aircraft in Xiang xhouang 
Pro^ca dMing . aithtt 196Sori969; Thtu itporu m alit 
*“*«*• fUe d» to the coincidence iT cra.h 
!£! ; ^‘^receiv*^ “88 offered hearsay information 
about a. shoot down in X968 or 1969 in which an American and a among 
bad died and ware buriad nearby. * 


Overvater 


Donald Mo eraser 


^JMuary 5 , 1971 , Chief Warraat Officer Cramer and Specialist 

*w» tha Hua/Pbu^toi^ir 
Fiaid to conduct a tast of CNO Cramar'a AH- 1 G Cobra beXicootar 
ai rcraft anamant ayatam. Ha bad been cleared to teat hisweapeme 
-in- a free f iza rone aonth aoutheaatof ~Pixe Support Bate Normandy . 
He waa Xast rsportssd in a coaataX araa of fhua Thien Iwsvinee 
appremiaateiy 20 kiXematara amat of the dir field. FXying waathor 
at th a time was judged to ba poor and tbare was no radio 
communications with bin aftar takeoff, Be did not return^remthe 
.weapon a ayatam teat and both crewman ware . declared missing. 

^ **7 * SpeciaXlst Rogera were Xocated on 
the beachTh tbe ganeraX ariwheretheAH-l^wsla 8 tknownto]M 
g^^g. to autopay datarminad the cauae of hia death waa due to 

toSS*® 9 i? ,s ." f°"“ ao ktfoaation about the fata of OB 

Kf « ip££*32 feSJ ffJSg; *?**? “?: 


South Vietnan 


John T. Strewn 
Itodney D, Osborne 
Harold t. Algsazd 
Richard J, Beats 
Michael W. Marker 


a JU-21A with e crew of five departed South 
«“ “ iataXUganca gathering mission in ttl?a*2“o^Se 
* 2 * ■Ip rutJjy nortt and South Vietnam. Contact wad 
xoat with the aircraft, it did not return from ita miaaion, and the 
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aircraft failed 9 to t0 loe ate the 

Zone“»iio 8 ed1t todV* t, T 01,14 ** **• area of 
to air aissilas aad^ad^tot drtm m d ni?2 nch ?S 008 of ita surf ace 
been tracking, it also ®5*denti£ied aircraft it had 

the f itecrevman I to^b^^^dl»« lat TT'> e aircraft had crashed a?d 
the north ViMaama«r»^rt^ahmt'»-h^‘ S V 1Jlte i li,enC8 •n*ly«ie*of 
crash XocatioT^ca^^.^2^! aircraft's £U«ht pateate 
allea inside theD^ ii taL?l5 a£ 1 LS M,, * d «BP*«i>»ately So 

transmission. «-2U's laaSrSio 

: 

ss EutSTo 

disseminated obtain^ a sire phot? 

^ 0»“? tri Province on lS«h*?^iS«^^“ ft , ,n: ^*»» 

conjnaetloneiththa ^r*?***-" ^ 

¥»c*a9e «u of a B-21 d«iTw£^ 

aliasing flight. Pniden» < f vfo ^actafte of the 
photograph nap not have been vra*i%2 +?+** indicate this 
wasn't asked for and w. n tt of kin because it 

%,l£2 ^.metnatee. 

District. Witnesses tere^SSj^ojS?^ c “ 8h *ite In 6io liah 
the era A site dw&gte, *° *> bay visited 

tha site. ft. reaiaiiineE%SL2^^ at 

crater and covered. *” • nearby bomb 

•its as tell as itSTrt pSw^ a * ^ «ash 

tUfferancsa in first hand and ;, Ttt8g * «m 

the bodies bat the im of «i. {^KSSLf® 00 ® 1 ^* *b* locations of 

had died and their remains buried i» tS *** that the individuals 

*■• ^LSS'iJ’.S: teUcSS. 1 *" *™ 


Laos 


jluriblph J. lrd 

^beldo n J. Barnett 
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a transport mission over South Vietnam < The aircraft was hit 

— ^ San Airfield, Savannakhet 
Province, taps. After action reports indicate the aircraft MA 
' ;gSjg£» recover U.S. woun<& to ^l ^ef lt^hit^y 

“S^ 8 /’* 0 escaped thecraeh site reported that 
prior to leaving the site/ Warrant Officer Ard had both leas 
broken, ; j everal bullet possibly*; a crashed hi? 

Lieutenant Colonel Barnett vas bleeding fron the head, neck arms 
WiTii ^ incoherehtly. The site vas taking incoming'lSSmm 

■^^tssuss- ^£*£*£1 

the area 

mlS Sn!*? locate an? sign of the two D.S. officers. They 

““ *J‘ 0W8d clear evidence of the extremely 
heavyfigbting which had token piece in the area which was within 
the Operation laason 719 nrea* of tactjSl^eStSnl^ iSth 

iat * rv i*'od' in South Viatnaa reported ' 

Srfirbta? n-i:?’ S ‘..?? , f , b * i, ° g escorted north along the Ho ChT-Biah 
Trail but none could be correlated to these two aissing officers. 

In the northern Vietnamese 

ffTl^riarSfd^d^S^? 1,1 ^ 


South Vietnam 


Clive 6. Jeffs 
(1723) 


for case summary. 


■* aos Barton S. Creed 

(1724) 

On March 13, 1971, Lieutenant Creed vas leading a flioht of a- 7 E 
laSbh^ Cf 8 ^ Tchepone wSArt TewthS 

°f c ^' tr * fJ ?9 “ • truck hie airdSfTwas hit irrthe 9 ald- 
section by hostile ground fire and Lieutenant Creed aHac**h & 

air controller saw a parachute deploy and noon established 

oSLJ^S? 1 ^ a broken era, broken- leg and Vas losing 
^sciraeneeB. Crwd leet reported that *thay axe here* end Us 
6«3io beeper went silent twenty seconds later; The me, receiving 
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South Vietnam Manuel It. Puentes 

— R - D r McsD 0im flJLX^rrrH'’' — 

• Richard J. Roaeano ■- 

(1736) (. v;;;,- ; ' : 0, ;.£ > 

On March 25 r 1971; Private First Class Pnen^^ 

McDonell, and Private First Class Rossano were members of a twelve 
man patrol from the 23rd Infantry Division oparating in Quang Tri 
Province. ^ey had gone to check an area of hostile bunkers when 
they trnze amhuShed . pPC Rossano was reportedly the f irst hit bv an 
exploding grenade and he fell to the ground covered with blood, 
PPC Puentes was also wounded and when last seen was atteaotind to 
seek cover . Sergeant McDonell was apparently killed instantlywhen 
. a' grenade exploded in his . hand. a . ; ■ - o , • 1 ■. • 


Pollowing the ^ambush the three atn were not located and they were 
initially declared miss ing in action, in June 1971, Sergeant 
MODOneU and PPCRbssanowere declared killed in action; bodynot 
recovered. In August 1978* PPC Poentes was declared killed in 
action, body not re c ov er ed, based on a presumptive finding oi 
death. Returning U.S. PGWs had no information on their precise 
rate. ' . 


South Vietnam isaako 7. Halo 

Jamas A. Champion 

■ :v>;; : ; ;.A ; A < 174l > f::.; : :A, 

Oa toril 23, 1971, >% .lx mb radio relay ttn was inserted into a 
ludlag bob. la the asM of tha vUlag. of Jttaoi in western Thus 
Thito Prortae*. fhs taaa cane oadar intense hostile ground fir. 
ato aMortrrara aad. to extract th. tun. Two helicopters mn 
^w br kortll. gronad flra daring tha extraction attwmt. 
n. helicopter errata aad radio ala, taaa aaabara all erne radar 
•nctrnely heavy ho.tll. gronad fire aad btcue widely dispersed. 
On board on. ot th. helicopters nn atobar. of & ConpanyA 75th 
Raagto, Battalion, 101st Airborne Di.Tiii.on, including PFC Halo and 

■ PFC Champion. 

vrc utle Ml last bean by survivor, on April 24th aad mi wounded 
ttat^day *tt*x a close-la air strlka by a B.6. Cobra helicopter 
wi« appa»ntly wouadad two of the survivors. PPC Chasplon was 
last aa«n on ite aoralag of April 25th whan be left to look for 
water. On. or tha survivors later heard aaall eras fixe txom tba 
*^ '?*!* ^ first gone. 1 ground search' of the 

***a. Attiag^dpm 25-30, 1971, failed to locate aitbar of the 
Missing soldiers, able iaelndad a pathological warfare ocarationa 
sircr&ftwhich conducted broadcasts over the early during April 25- 
to, calling on WC'e Halo and Champion to go to^tha landing scat 
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^t^ie^! ap »f^ a b ^^SSJ^ 1 ®/ a ■**** forces and taken to 
*JMh 1573. nn»in.f d ” da J Option Basscoian ” 

Quopion In captivity. ' lofing he stated he never saw pyc 


Sigafeos, ni 
Jeffrey C. Lmm 


1 M 1, MD t ^iS S0 ^^t5e®ll %“^t8igafooeii»re 
Province, Laoi , Thtir m*nr>r+ *i*»ion over Saravan 

their aircraft ^ “ ^*"^15°? «KS 

aircraft on the scene eham^TT “* *•*»■*• Creir in another 
crash hnt dn. ^ «ploslon of their acnSSS 

W»ay fJii# owe the area of the Jo observe ^ parachutes. 

•everal , ones with #1 - ■-•' ;.iAlch Vss a large fire and 

the sky and snokino i#v * ral hundred feet into 

radin.* 7 of thS^.r^ f S *??*<£ ,wx6h ®* * « SS 
either beepers or survivors Both •< *g.. d t,cl °” Mr evidence of 
action. - - ■“ Tlyo »- Both niraen vers declarednisainj in 

^airOTftj^SvetM^rt^ i * wctt Tietnanese-mlt xi pmitd ' tae 

^ believed to pertain “ °Se°^ 1 S?-!, 4 *. *“* ,hoot 
*k*®0eane Province which is mil +5f *®55f *?•••*•* in 

incident.; i pilot eas reSr^r^J^^. °/ *>*• 1°»» 


gone fed firetfil£*Ii vfS^Frt that 37en antiw 

coaing down on a white paredmte ' h^ been ehot at while 

portion of these two mS3^Z !t the pilot was dead, fhe F-4 
Of those neecdelSr iriS^w ^ *** Intelligence files 

killed and People's ixm, oFndEZL raportedly 

the «atchesT5» ttT& bodil?“ ^““"rad 

possibly correlate to this SS^icidSt 7?* J2? JJ* ll * v * d to 
dnrinj Operation Hoee^sino "^ratorned 

Ctw *“ ** t * de<!l “* daad/body not recovered, based°ona 
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Wane., alaaaat at Battm 

I ""» la. «»!, «u ~t 

■— £ wT t 4 B ^tt£iLlf^*d“ (s JS« fry"* 1 * <***&*» »f iw 

eaportad haarlng »n *°” » • PP°n lta atom it 

at about ltOO h^.^j. °* tlair locauon 

«*»*• tha 07-10 mi i«,t bSiwadtah? wLSP “*■ S* 8 **#* araa 
«« fail* todi.^^ 

SSl^t »E2f* “T latoatitti oa 

***? Oparaticn 

prasuaptiyt f Sdiag 0 f daath? ae * *aeo*aiad, baaad eit a 

DMfinfl 1J91, photographs i** 
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various individuals to be Captain Donald Carr. Defense Denax±man^ 
analysis of the information led to a conclusion that the pSto^Sh 
-and- reportthat 'Captain 7Caxr~wasralive7was7a^hoarT^^~:*™^ 


John W. Kennedy 


South Vietnam 


* 1 ?' X971 / ^oad Ueutsnant Kennedy was the pilot of an 
^2 U?ht observation aircraft which took off from Chu Lai Air Base 
for a visual reconnaissance over Tien Phuoc District. Quaho Tin 
Province. He never returned from his mission and was declared 
missing: Vsear^ and rescme ef fort failed to locate either him or 

* x 2*® ov * r ^ich Lieutenant Kennedy was flying 
was an area of known heavy enemy presence. 


Jfefi !• „ PCWs :^*ho_ returned, during 
information on his precise fate. 


Operation Homecoming- had no 


P 7 ti a u * s * V’GT officer formerly assigned to Advisory 
5*** di.appMzanc. wrote 

T he * <*a p.S. ww in Tits Phuoc District at the 
ti» lieutenant Banned]' disappeared. Be also recalled that tha 
**°P le? * Atay of Vietnam 31at Reglaant mbs operating In the area 
yh^., and at the tlaa, lieutenant Kennedy was lost. In Julyl978, 

5*S l *f? d 4*«4/b°4y not recovered, based od 
• a presumptive finding of death. . 

In December 1989, IKS, intelligence received 1 a - ‘report" ' about an 
tojtiCM PW named -Jack Kenedy- end -Boiikqnirf^ 

Buzricguee .appeared to be a corruption for the name "BunJcgueer, " 
:-S2 ?“* of a non-existent individual associated with fraudulent 
dog tag reporting emanating from Vietnam. This report was placed 

In April 1992, a joint. U« 8 ./Vietnamese team traveled to the area of 
av reported ajash site in Tien Phuoc District where a light 

*“<»•<» la 1970 or 1971. the 
^OMcident and his remains were buried 
nearby but had been dug up by private persons in Hoveaber 1991. 

^**®. ■tttveyed the crash site and a purported original burial 
sil^. . jche twm was later told the Mains had disappeared from the 
individual who possessed the recovered remains. 

^another Joint team revisited the area and 
received hearsay information about a crash site in the area of 

fed reportedly died 

In the crash end his body had bean ncsnnd and buried. 
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LTC Me Intire was not reported alive in the northern Vietnamese 
prison system and his remains have not been recovered . He was 

rinitially declared missing ; and“in-May-1972“i«8-declared "dead/b^y 
'hot recovered. - : 


North Vietnam V\. Lawrence' G. 'Stole .. 

* .'V •• v - - ' - 7 V";;'". 

On December 26 , 1971, Captain Stole and First Lieutenant Noons 
departed Ubon Air Base, Thailand, the mxmber three P-4D in a flight 
of four on a strike mission against the Thanh Boa storage complex 
in the area of Thanh Hoa City, Thanh Boa Province. The flight 
became separated in the target area and Captain Stole aircraft was 
last seen pulling up into the overpast approximately 1-2 miles from 
their target. They did not rejoin the flight. An aerial search 
for thie aircraft and its crew failed to locate them and the crew 
, was declared missing. 

On December 27 , 1971, the Vietnam News Agency reported that an P-4 
had been shot down over Thanh Boa on December 27th. The. article 
implied that both" crewmeh had becca* Casualties^ 
names and pictures of their burned identity cards . In November 
1972 , photographs of their identity cards appeared in the North 
Vietnamese published English language "Vietnam* magazine. 

During the Operation Homecoming debriefing of repatriated PONs, two 
returnees described having seen their burned identity cards in a 
North Vietnamese magazine and read that Captain Stole was dead. 
Several returnees also reported hearing the name "Boons " and saw 
the name "Boons , Dale" scratched into the wall at their PON camp. 
DIA investigation determined the source of this was an American 
civilian^ Bobby Joe Beese, for reasons which were unclear. 

After Operation Homecoming they were declared killed in action, 
body not recovered, based on a presumptive f inding of death. 

In March 1973# a former member of the People's Army of Vietnam 
described two graves he'd seen in February 1972 in Thanh Hoa 
Province. The pilots were reportedly shot down and died in 
December 1971. The graves were in the general area of this loss 
. incident. 

The remains of Dale F. Boons were repatriated by Vietnam in April 
1988. ■■■/, /. 
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over water ' .. Broderick L. Holmes 

- ■■ y • / w**) y ' 

On December 30, 1971, Lieutenant Command er flblnes u* i i 

KKrSf 5 ?” mss 

WmsSBSBBSSS^ 

SS5?*"5M2£ SS^SJ to mST£ 

ms ®^»itted for » 

of 1118 n8Xt of **>•’ Relaxed 


South Vietnam- 


See Ve 


James p. Worth 
(1810) 


for case summary. 


South Vietnam Heme L. Bolte 

Anthony R. Glensanoeli 
tamrles i.^ieeST' 

Bemy M. Serex 
Hobin t. Gatwood 

:■;, ■.; : v : (wu) ;;■■■: 

1972 ' M 88-66 from Korat Air Base; Thailand, was on an 
electronic countermeasure' niMtnh ntr n.. • — - . « _ r "***» ™ “* 

approximately 0850 hours ah P-ltooilltf <«*«? W*tnan. At 
surface to air iftS.fe. *** «• °*«*ed a 


■ * The KB- 6 6 was then seen to he tfaiiiag -p r ^- - > v , m 
vljigs and crash into Quang Tti Province , SOTth^Vietnam, Ho 
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one w&e seen to eject from ths aircraft but a Blngle beeper was 
heard. 

Later# voice contact /%»« established with Lieutenant Colonel Xceal 
B. Hamblet'on , the lone survivor, and he was rescued 12 days later . 
Be had no information that any other crewmen had survived . He 
described how the surface to air missile struck below and behind 
the navigator in the area of the aircraft's forward compartment. 
He saw Major Bolte after the hit but did not know if he was able to 
eject. All other crewmen were declared missing in action. 

After the loss of the RB-66, a Vietnam People's Army unit reported 
three missiles had been fired and “struck* a target. Orange 
parachutes were reported; Cto ^ 1972, Vietnaasse radio 
reported that the People's Army had fixed missiles ahd hit a, B-52 
in the Vinh iinh Special Zone area and other aircraft had fled. 
Another report from Hanoi in English on April 5th reported the 
aircra ft had burst into fla mes and ■ explode d. 

Returning 0.S. ROMs had no information on the precise fate Of this 
missing crewmen. After Operation Homecoming they were declared 
killed in action, body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
finding of death. ; V,'* • 


South Vietnam Ronald P. Baseball 

Byr on K. In VI and . : 

JOhn W. Prink ... 

(1812) ; /; 

On April 2v 19?2*i a T®?1H teUcoptmr fOT^^ 

with four men on-board was on a direct combat support mission near 
Ouancr Tri City, Quang Tri Province. While s ea rc h i ng for the crew 
of a downed U.S. Air Porce aircraft, the helicopter mas Ait by 
hostile small arms fire .and crashed. An airborne SAP mission 
failed to locate any survivors and the crew was declared missing in 
action. ; 

in April 1972, a former People's Army of Vietnam sergeant reported 
the downing of a heUcopter on April 1, 1972, which crashed nyar an 
anti-aircraft gun position in tbs vicinity of this loss incident. 
The crew was believed to have been killed in the crash. In another 
report, a former People's Army »oldier reported sighting an 
American POW in April 1972 who was being escorted by nurses near 
the Ben Hai River in Ch>sx^ ^1 ^covl^ce. The American was captured 
from an aircraft shot down by People's Army forces. 

in March 1973, su^ Jose M. Astorga was repatriated 

alive during Operation Homecoming. He reported that hosUle f ire 
hit their helicopter's fuel cell which exploded, engulf ing their 
helicopter in flames . He believed all other crewmen died in the 
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had any knovledge that un r * t t raJ *9 *W« 

iftar Operation'HoBeooBiljig, th^otSi? ^ rorT iv * d into captivity. 

iractiSr*wlMr»SS^ ■h2&f?* ima - jailed" 

death. x « recovered baaed on a prasuaiptive finding of 


' Douglas t. Bail 
AUwlTchxiaUnsan 

' ■iaard W. Killiaaa 
». licb 


South Vietnam 


f^^eiiwjrt^r m on board 

%“S£Sf ^S 

iia^TSs^^ ^^ffiissrs&ss 

£ugt« 7 ^^ on a 

thie_ incident ; however , ♦.>» f • oiytt have correlated to 

mena^^^TISUc^^ ^; hpp»*i«tely 20 

report eae received lota. In January 1980 anothar 

^SoTof ^^ e25^®£? ^^S£pUr nK 
■pocif iPally *e^3^Srf°t^tiUB^oi»8 jScident ?! 801 k * 

ottS SZm £TbS» St EM' *± f 0 "* ^ 0,2 Ucbor 

hoatilitiaa all Were dec^dSd^^^*^ ** 


North Vietnam . 

®** &WT 135 .Piaciepannv r»«« T for case summary. 


B» Dunlop 
(1816) 


South Vietnam 


Howard B. Loll 
Richard 6. Schott 
(1819) 


ettaeke«r^ 
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Amy. Both Sergeant Lull and Colonel Schott were Initially 
reported missing in action. The Prench national with the Americans 
was released shortly after capture. Be was able to confirm 
captivity of thoieAmericans "with^him but; wasrunable to establish 
the fate of Sergeant Lull and Lt . Colonel Schott. 

Returning U . S . PONs repatriated in February . 1.973 reported that 
Lieutenant Colonel Schott was last seen on April 7th and in 
circumstances where he appeared to be dead. Sergeant First Class 
Lull was believed captured oh April 8th. 

In February 1973 , a member of the South Vietnamese Army captured on 
April 9th and repatriated in February 1973 reported that Sergeant 
Lull evaded capture and reached a South Vietnamese Army post 
approximately 13 kilometers to the south of where his team was 
overrun . There he was reportedly : killed in ;a Viet Cong ambush. 
The former commander of the South Vietnamese Amy's 9 th Infantry 
Regiment stated that both Colonel Schott and Sergeant Lull died in : 
; :their^bunfcer.._~I^-i : :.C^.^_^ 

In December 1988, V.S. intelligence personnel interviewed two 
former South Vietnamese Army personnel who participated in the 
lifting of the siege of An Loc * They described having been present 
when An Loc was retaken and the ^bodies of those MLlled were 
collect^andbu^ grave . They stat^^ ^ the bodies 

included the partially decaoposed bodies of two Americans, a 
Lieutenant Colonel and a ncn-»coaai88ioned officer/ possibly a 
Sergeant First Class. ; 

boring the post hostilities review of the Oases of those carried as 
missing in action, sergeant Lull and Colonel Schott were declared 
dead/body not recovered. _ Neither individual was seen alive in 
captivity by other 0.S. POWs captured at An Loc . 


South Vietnam Bruce C* Nalfaer 

Larry W. Potts 
(1820) 

See Vessey 135 Discrepancy Cages for ease stannary. 


Laos Scott Be Eatchie 

V> (1824) 

On the evening of April 9, 1972, First Lieutenant Ketchie was the 
Navigator in an A-6A which took off from the U.S.S. Coral Sea for 
a' strike mission over lines and communications ami supply points in 
the area of Tchepone, Savannakhet Province. After his second run 
against a target of five trucks, he departed the target area and 
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After successfully evading. Sergeant Chi related that he had 
reached the south bank of the Poko River and heard People's Anay of 
Dietnam> troops icallout.inVietnaiiesrta 

Vietnamese Army soldier approximately 100 meters away raise their 
hands but had no personal knowledge of the fate of Colonel 
' Brownlee:. .n/r- ■ 

South Vietnamese personnel repatriated during Operation Homecoming 
provided several hearsay accounts during 1973-1974 in an effort by 
the Defense Attache Office, Saigon, to learn Colonel Brownlee's 
fate, These accounts, all attributed to different South Vietnamese 
Army prisoner sources, stated that Colonel Brownlee had committed 
suicide prior to capture. Rone of these accounts could be 
verified. \ 

One returning U.S. POW, Captain Reeder, knew Colonel Brownlee had 
been at Dak To XI and knew him to be the senior district advisor 
but had no knowledge of his fate. Captain Reeder had also heard an 
accountr.tfacedDo a^42nd-Regiment doct6r:that (toloiu»l~ Brownlee ^was 
dead, but Captain Reeder did not find the source to be reliable. 

No returning U.S. PON was able to provide any information on 
Colonel Brownlee's precise fate. Xn November 1978 he was declared 
dead/body not -recovered, based bn a p re iu mptive finding of death*— 

in Nay 1965 , the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received h import • 
that a worker in the Oak To area had found human remains there. 
This report was replaced in Colonel Brownlee's file. 


North Vietnam ... Joseph W. McDonald - JV'" : •• V- , 

'■ :: ; v ; ; -(1842) : ' ; V . ’ 

On Hay 3, 1972, Lieutenant McDonald and Captain David Williams were 
the crewman in the second A-6A aircraft in a flight of two on a 
mission over Dong Hoi, Quang Blnh. Province..: Thsiir last 

transmission was that they ejected to be over water in two 
minutes. This was after they had already finished attacking their 
target. Ifoeir IFF beacon transponder was located well out to sea 
after an extensive search. The search was terminated on Kay 5, 
1972 . . There was no sighting of either the aircraft or crew. Both 
individuals were initially declared missing . Both were declared 
dead/body not recovered, after Operation Homecoming. 

In June 1989 Vietnam repatriated the remains which were approved as 
those of David Williams. 

A U.S. team in Vietnam located archival documents reporting the 
shoot down of a U*S. aircraft on Hay 3, 1972 in which the ’Air 
pirates were tom apart.” This incident is thd only aircraft loss 
in the area on that date. 
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North Vietnam 


Dannie x. wukineon 
Jeffrey L. Barrie 


■ 0® KhV 10/ 1972 1 . Barrie and Wilkineon mere tho r. i .mw * » 

sss£s m S?,H 

rn.lv. Denver, ^ “ i * *° 

l^aetxt la an araa of rolliny M??. — tl ? Pty » ecand » latar 

«*£* Wd both we 

tafluatl 978 . ' wil U“e»'* *•«*» wr* x*patriat«l in 


Horth Vietnam 


W il l iam if. Bancroft, jr. 
(1675) 


SSSISISS KK 

KSSKS-Sss^SSS 


South Vietnam 


Boctaey L.Strortjcidge 
Robert i. mn«. 
(1855) 


2 ‘SJi’ S£sr£. st rf&r « 'ts.’^r-.s 

a-aasatej ^'W i^ga tama 

air aigsiie. iha^heSSwUr 1 V * “J* 4 *®® 1:0 

£* 
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precluded ;a- search;- of the' ;cxish^^ 

-Both-airmen were declared dssixig^ih^actiorc^ 
he heard the name Robert J. Killians in the PON cominications 
system but Captain Williams was not seen or jN^ported alive by any 
returning PON. After Operation Homecoming the two crewmen were 
declared killed , in action, body not recovered, bated on a 
presumptive finding of death. ...... 

in September 1974 , the Joint Casualty Resolution Center reported a 
crash tite associated with a 1972 aircraft doiwnixxg. The remains if 
a pilot were reportedly buried nearby. In 1983 and 1984, JCRC 
received further reporting about aircraft wreckage associated with 
remains in the area of their crash. In July 1987, a source 
reported dog-tag information associated with Robert J* Williams and 
reported his remains were in Bo Trach District, Quang Binh 
Province. - In Hay 1991 f another source previously incarcerated at 

.JfcheJ Tong. LejDian reeducation cainp proddd^^ 
the name Robert Williams and asserted his remains were in Song Be 
Province., . 'T; yy : : 


Southrvieti^ ^ ^SBaai^T^. ''' VT T7VT : ~ 

V V / rV ( 1868 | ; ■ ; / ';v ; , T:;, ;/•' 

See Sfefiifig_13t5 Discrepancy f or case 


South Vietnam v T, ' Lurry J. Sewman ; T. - • ' 

V?- Vr : V 

Richard B. lyfcot 
Leon lL Boot 
Jacob A, Herder ; 

Donald H. make 
■•/■!■ ■ - ■ Richard H. Cole 

Mark A. Danielson 
Gerald P. Ayers 
■ Robert B. Harrison , 

Robert k. Wilson 
Paul P. Gilbert 

TV (1879) 

On June 16, 1972, a C-130 escorted by three P-4 was over the A Shau 
Valley, Thua Thien Province. On its second orbit over the target 
it was hit by a shoulder fired SA-7 surface to air missile in the 
number three engine, a small explosion occurred and the right wing 
separated from the aircraft. There were another explosion and 
three crewmen were blown dear of the aircraft. The aircraft, in 
flames and with the right wing and probably the tail missing, 
crashed, exploded and burned on impact in the A Luoi area. The 
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mwi-if-SL-fSi^SS 
Sffi!iM # !! i l ?T , ? lil * tialaM coaewili^TtoS SSfS 

1973 Hi* Def ATiflA k 4 *^» 5 S°riM!?^^ -fonjid at the crash site, in jane 

ff^HJSLS? SSa - f§S$ -»"« 

ttet*thL? ^SSlw ^ : ^ 1 1 ®Sj4* n < ; *«• has included assertions 

tytttW^y captured. Other reports hare 
«f ****** “ d there ^Te beeTkmeated 
references to dog ^information associated with crounan E. 

renorfi « 1991 Defense Intelligence Agency described such 
"S^onsf : “ #PP ^ ** VietneLse 


North Vietnam 


Jaaes L. McCarty 
( 1882 ) 


On Jane 24, 1972, First Lieutenants McCarty a nd Charles A Jnrfp«rm 
wy* th e cm of an F-4D which was StoSir^S 
Lo Province end shot down by anair toV^s^ie 

«S^23B. 

*flPorts of contact With the crew of this 

Sio« a ^Ti" ;5* ’I? ^? t ?5«5^ l ® lnd,d that the reference to contact with 
those in incident 1882 was incorrect and in fact rafarr^H > rt 

PlrrtLia?i ^ ^fv * itl * t** a iwrew of those in incidental? 

captivity during Operation Homecoming etatSPhe idpnotJae iie we 
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ttotLieutenant McCarty hadbitt able-tp-eje^^ 

Following the shoot down, a People • * Army of Vietnam unit radioed 
that ita MIG-21 aircraft had downed tub aircraft* 0.S. 
intelligence analyst* later concluded that this report correctly 
pertained to the shoot down of those involved in incident 1882 on 
June 24th and the two crewaen f roe case l882 alBo shot down on Jime 
24th and captured on June 25th. On June 29 r 1972, the Vietnam News 
Agency reported First lieutenant Jackson had been captured alive in 
Nghia Lo Province. : 

Lt . McCarty was not confirmed alive in captivity. After Operation 
Homecoming he was declared killed in action, body not recovered. 

In December 1990, a joint U.S. /Vietn ames e tean conduct ed a s earch 
of the crash site and recov er e d £ <r dita plate confirmed to be from 
one of the *"40' s jet engines associated with this lobs incident* 
In the spring of 1991, a 0.8. resident turned over a bone fragaant 
and dog tag type inf oreation said to come from a resident of 
Vietnam and pertaining to three purported KXAs said to be 
associated^ with ^§k incident or Doug Dang 
Province, an area bordering the Peopled Republic Of China. One of 
the names was Jamas L. McCarty. A July 5, 1991DIA analysis 
concluded the report was not true and * ; • .part of a Vietnamese 
government managed intelligence operation. . . • 

In -November 1991, a joint U.sT/Vietnamese investigation gained 
access - to ah: apparent - archival document describing the shoot down 
of a U.S. aircraft by the People Air Force on June 24 , 1972 in 
Phu Ten District, Nghia Lo Province. Charles Allen Jackson was 
identified by name as captured and partial body parts were also 
found. Material evidence of the air loss was recovered and turned 
oVer to Nghia Lo Province military* Lieutenant Jackson escaped 
from custody that night but was recaptured in the morning. 


North Vietnam frank C. Green, Jr. 

• (1895) 

On July 10, 1972, an A-4F piloted by Commander Green was the lead 
aircraft in a flight of two on an armed reconnaissance mission over 
Thanh Boa Province • Commander Green "rolled in on his assigned 
target and his wingaian saw his aircraft craih into the ground and 
erupt into a large fire. Diving under overhead flare Illumination, 
the vingman located the crash site with a large sustained fire on 
the ground. There was no evidence that anyone had survived the 
crash. Commander Green was declared missing in action. 

During Operation PcmcoBing, areturning U.S.PON stated be was 
told by a guard that the guard had Cnsmnnder Green. However, 
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Francis w. Townsend 


South Vietnam 


”^ gAK g ffSjj 

■ iilespf theJcSeT^ “ l°“tion >Mch i. vithin 

iS.S'T ~W1« r^ortod 

.■ssj’Js; ss.1^ 1 * ssT“S t iSs ^ ~r.vs 

w. tantott™* eorre^ ta^ VMad * 1 ' *** 

declared mission in action *****“• Jto "as initially 

recovered, in August 1979. "* B < f 6cla ^ dead/body not 


John R. Pitsan 
Or land J. Pender 


North Vietnam 


Se^iT aa 17 p-« 7 V^ ““ Meotenant Pander were the 

ogainet MG aircraft tor « ' f iiih^ iS;**. , picr7i ^ Ltl t protection 

W*ld. DarinTS ^ ** “r 
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ah explosion at an altitude of 11,000 feet. Share Was no further 
trace of either crewman or their aircraft. 

Retiiraiin nSSs^^ on fate 7 
After Operation Homecoming they were declared killed in action, 
body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. 

During 1983 the joint Casualty Resolution Center received reports 
about the wartime crash of an aircraft in the area where Captain 
Pitsen and Lieutenant Pender were lost* In December 1991/ a joint 
U.S. /Vietnamese team in Vietnam visited : the crash site area. 
Witnesses stated that the site was associated with a 1972 shoot 
down of a U.S. aircraft by a surface to air missile. Honan remains 
and one skeleton sere found after the crash. She remains were 
turned over to a local team but here later stolen • 


- a — T 

Roderick B. Lester 

■ r; ■; . ^ v'. ' ^ 

On August 20, 1972, Lieutenant Mossman and Lieutenant Lester were 
thrcrewcmboardan A-6Vonaxlghtlovlevelaxmedreccniiaissance 
mission in the area of Route 183 and near the coastal town of Cam 
Pha, east-northeast of the major port of Bai Phong. Their last 
radio transmission was •Lelt^s get the hell out of here." This 
message was believed to ref er to the crew aborting its flight plan 
because of heavy hostile fire and did not indicate they were 
ejecting from their aircraft at that time. Another: airbrew in the 
.vicinity later reported observing a flash under the thunderstorms 
and breast id the vicihl^^ 

aircrew was soon determined, to be jessing, add a search mission 
discovered an oil slick approximately 12 miles from the last plot 
and below ceiling flash. The crew's last radar fix was over the 
Gulf of Tonkin after exiting over the Borth Vietnam coast and in an 
area east of Hhi Phong. Electronic search failed to locate any 
' evidence of the missing Crew. 

During Operation Homecoming, a returning FOB reporting observing a 
heavily bandaged and seriously in jured person brought into Boa Lo 
prison after the loss incident of this aircrew. There was evidence 
of the individual at Hoa Lo from September 1972 onward and it was 
speculated that the wounded individual might be one of the missing 
airmen from this incident. Available records fail to disclose the 
identity of the wounded person. 

In the late 1970s the two idssing airmen were declared dead/body 
not recovered, based on a prestaptiire finding of death. Other U.S. 
POVls who returned from Borth Vietnam were unable to provide any 
, information on the precise fate of the two airmen. •' /•; - 
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itt late 1969 r a photograph was provided the Defease Intelliiiane» 


155 ^® 


South Vietnam 


WlliMJ. CwC te o tt 
' . ' XM M. Signer - 
; (1913) 


to toguBt 22, 1972, Major Tigner and First Lieutenant Crockett were 
the crow in an F-4H, one in a flight of four on a eoSSt »< 
over Quang Trl Province, Sooth Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by 
hosUle ground fire la the right wing and ^ 
the aircraft, it s»Hah jmH Jt+utr JLTT 




Province. No one me amn to .j.* fi^\hTaiSt SSL 1? 

^l^trinic h^* £ ^ £ ^ 

1# ^ 0 declared killed in action, body not recovered. 

Retnming 0;S. KWa had ho i^ precise fate 

: After; Oj^ration ■ Honecoming they wire 'declared- dead/body not 
recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. v 

.Aray's- 500tb Mili^wr IhtelUgehbe Group 
j®J^u?ded information from the South Vietnamese Arm? report ino 
information that a U.S; Jet aircraft h^ 
approximately two kilometers _west of Quang Tri City.- Rsmadiu of an 
clothing and boots were obiSrwd^S Se wre^S^f ^ie 
iE?P°^ 4 . lia8 believed to possibly correlate to this loss incident? 

on July 26, 1974, and human remains wre 
k a ® "* 8 revisited on November 6, 1974, and more 
artifacts, human teeth, and aircraft parts were recovered. 


1808 Richard W. Harold 

. ■ :■■ (1917) 

William C. Wood, Jr. 

Robert R. Greenwood 
, (1918) 

d^^iJiii 9 . 72 ' £l£ aln , Herold “* “ Lao formrd obsarver 
departed Vientiane, Laos, in an O-IP to conduct visual 

reconnaissance and provide formrd air control in support of tuo p- 
«airaa£t strUcing hostile amUer/pSsiticS iTnmjBtoSig 
go^e^ m one of the P-4 aircraft ms Captain Wood Md tejor 
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While in the target area, an P-4 crew lost eight of Captain 
Harold'* aircraft but later observed a large fireball in the area 
ehereicaptain-woodi* aircraft iiM^sti aeea: and^a 
appeared to be falling to the ground in pieces One fully deployed 
parachute war also seen and a second unidentified object Was also 
observed falling at the sane rate of speed. She parachute and 
second object were not observed all the way to the ground. Other 
debris was seen in the air and possibly two ejection seats 
associated with the F^ c^ incident there was no 

contact with Captain Harold. His aircraft's wreckage was located 
oh the ground but there -was no evidence of any survivors but two 
parachutes were located approrinately one nils apart. 

Those on the scene concluded that Captain Harold's aircraft had 
collided with the F-4; The P-4's wreckage was located 
approrinately four kilcaeters f foot the 0-1 wreckage and there were 
fresh trails leading to a nearby parachute. Both P-4 crewnen were 
declared hissing. One initial report of one blond haired Aaerican 
r the: fiound-witfTfD^ 

haired" individual turned out to be an Lao wearing a light colored 

hat.r 7 V / ' v . . H'-': 

On Septenber 26 , 1972, the Pathet Liao's news service reported than 
an F-4 had been shot down on Septenber 1st over the Plain of Jars 
and it was believed by H.S . intelligence analysts that ; this 
inferred to the loss of Captain food's aircraft. ;( 

Captain Herold was declared Biasing in action. Returning 0.8. PONs 
had no inf oraation on the three airaen involved in these two 
related incidents. In January 1973 Captain Herold was declared 
killed in action/ body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
finding of death. Captain Wood was also declared killed :ln action, 
body not recovered, in August 1979. 

In 1987 U.S. investigators located wreckage of the crash sites and 
a propeller possibly associated with Captain Herold's aircraft. 
Other wreckage appeared correlated to an P-4 . 


Over water Donald L. Gerstel 

(1920) 

On Septenber 8, 1972, Lieutenant Conaander Gerstel was the pilot of 
an A-7B and flight leader of a flight of two aircraft free the 
0.S.S. Midway on a night surveillance Mission against Merchant 
shipping in the area of the island of Hon Rieu of the coast of 
central Vietnam. Comhder Gerstel '» HP identification equipment 
was not functioning and his wlngaan's ZPP marker was being used to 
monitor the flight as it was being vectored toward a Worth 
Vietnamese boat anchorage at Bon Bleu. 
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antiaircraft fire. He saw no parachutes prior to or after- their 
aircraft impacted and heard ho beepers. Both airman were declared 
-adsBing-in'-action^^^ 

First Lieutenant Cook's blood chit was reportedly recovered from 
the crash site and sent to the Joint Personnel Recovery Center on 
Hovember 11; 1972 and there were human remains reportedly seen at 
•l^i'CTash ^site ;^-tte;tiam l^mit ; ,vL ;j. 

American PONs returning during Operation Homecoming were unable to 
provide information on their precise fate . : They were later 
declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death . 

In 1983/ the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) received 
hearsay information of a crash site in the area of this loss 
incident. In 1986 JCRC interviewed another Source it Thailand who 
reported having crash site in Laos at the location of 
this loss incident. The aircraft was scattered over a wide area. 
The source reported seeing bones at the site and these were left in 
place. JCRC received more reports in 1987 and 1988 describing a 
crash site with human remains and artifacts. All these reports 
were believed to correlate to this loss incident. 


South Vietnam Daniel Borah 

■ (1927) 

See V^s^y .13? for case suimiiary. 


North Vietnam';.. . Robert D. Anderson 

On October 6, 1972, Lieutenant Colonel Anderson, pilot, and his 
weapons systems officer, First Lieutenant Latella , were the crew of 
an F-4B> one in a flight of four aircraft on a mission over North 
Vietnam. A surface-to-air missile erplosion in their area led to 
a decision to depart the area. Contact with the aircraft was lost 
and later reestablished with both dro members who were descending 
in their parachutes. Lieutenant Latella was injured but Colonel 
Anderson was not and reported no hostile ground forces below him. 

On October 6, 1972, a Hanoi news release claimed six aircraft were 
shot down on October 6th and a number of airmen were captured* 
There were no names given but one of the areas mentioned correlated 
to this aircraft downing, in fact, the only aircraft lost oyer 
North Vietnam on October 6th. 

Lieutenant Latella was captured and repatriated during Operation 
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“d^bad^no "co^ct'witl^ Co5m«5. t «*terMnding 

eje^on se qu ence to the 


not nedomto^^ * n «nd was 

nnablo to cadlrSS JrS*^'*' «•» 
^•tad. .He^^ prison 

'.^i^ investigated 

Witnesses reported an air^t^t ihf® Tha » h ,»i*t*iet. 

tl» capture 6 £ one of ^ fefc£* area in late 1S72, 

in wreckage at the crash sits ' SSf S^S ®ighting °f human remains 
report^? Wco^ ^* tte ^h '!^^ 0 '^ 
indicate that at least F would 

crashed, ; The case remains under investigation; 1 ?® a ;it . 


John L. Carroll 


Laos 


«tt ! sSSi 

Xieng Khonang Province. He radioed S «nJ£w!!i c ®’*” d r ^ge in 
receiving hostile^ll «™e Sr 0 *? 5® wwlTed the landing, was 

fir^^^he*!^^ 8,1,811 «■* 

soldiers Within 100~f eet of Meter * jw »i V^® J?j lot BW s " 7 «*emy 
cane within twenty feet of the craSh^i^'.n^', 8 S« aircrew 
the aircraft's wing and with ■®? d . foaBda body under 

appearances he was dead! and Se' *£• awL** 

Carroll* Hostile forces within fifS **? - ? f Ma ^ or 
up on the BAR aircraft and it was'for^ ^, t ^*5? ra6d 0-1 
this evidence, in November 1972 Maior r* -i? ? eithcfarave Based oh 
in action, body notr^wL ' declar^ killed 


Robert D. Morrissey 
Robert M. Brown 


North Vie tnam 


1 ” 2 ' «*J°« Morrissey 
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as attempt to establish contact with than at 0400 hours was 
unsuccessful; JL. search effort .was launched and ^continued until 
Kovwbaz 20th without locating any evidence of tha crew or the 
aircraft. . •" ■ ■■■:;= 

On Hoveeber 8, 1972, the Vietnaa Haws Agency reported that 
according to tha Reuters Vans Service, an p-111 was downed in Mghe 
An Provinca and two airman were aissing. Another report on that 
data stated this aim the third Frill lost over Morfch Vietnaa and 
.,the\P-lU.;.iias;4oimed, overBgheAn ar 0400:hour*. ■ i:; -- 

On Vovatiber 9, 197*i * People'* Ar^ of Viatnaa imit reported the 
shoot down of an P-111 which was said to have been downed in Mghe 
An Province bat actually had crashed in Quang Ainh Province. 
Another report transaitting information about the reported downing 
of an P-4 on Itoveaber 7th stated the pilot had bean captured and 
they were to "conceal the acccnplishaant." this P-4 related report 
wasplacadinthafilesofthasatwoaissihgairmen. Afurthar 
report on Hovember 14th stated a special teaa was being sent to 
recover the.F-lllA in Quang Binh and oversee move men t of its hulk. 

Bothairaanwereinitiallyraportadaissing. RaturniiigtJ.S.POWs 
had no information oh their precise fete. After Operation 
Homecoming they were declared dead/body not recovered, based cm a 
presumptive f inding of death* Major Brown's sane was recently the 
subject of a dog tag type report which reached DZA. 

In January 1992 tJ, 8. investigators in Vietnam reviewed a People's 
Amy report of air defense operations in Military Region 4. One 
itear dated November 7, 1972; liited^e shoot down of a low f lying , 
P-111 downed by the 359th Company, Qoang Binh forces, with two 
(crewmen) killed. In July 1952 U.S. investigators in Le Thuy 
District, Qoang Binh located an P-111 strut used as a fence post, 
part of one ton of aircraft wreckage in the possession of a local 
resident near the crash site associated with this incident, fhe 
suspected crash site was near a mountain peak on a 45 degree slope. 

A photo of Major Brown's identity card was located in the Quang 
Binh Provincial museum together with an P-11XA data plate, fhe 
material referred to a "Major Robert" as "dead* in an 7-111A shoot 
down over Quang Binh Province. 

In October 1992 Major Brown's son visited Moscow and was told by 
Russian officials of KGB officials who apparently had knowledge of 
an P-111 transfer to the USSR in Voveaber 1972. 


•lios ' Donald C. Brener 

■ 11947) 

On Boveabar 20, 1972, Captain Breuar and Captain Anderson were the 
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crw on-boaxd an P-4J, one in a flight of two aircraft on a combat 
operation over Savannakhet Province, Laos, their aircraft was hit 
Jtf^anti^ircraf t^fird -and ^crashed -35-kiloaeters ^aoutheast-ofr 
Tchepone and 300 v meters /f r<an;.\ltoute 90. This is in an area 
southwest of the Demilitarised Zone separating North and South 
Vietnam. Captaia Andersen parachuted safely from the aircraft, was 
located by search wid rescue forces, and was recovered. He stated 
he didn't see Captain Breuer parachute from their damaged aircraft 
and did not hear a beeper "from him. Captain Breuer was declared 
missing in action . 

After the crash , a North Vietnamese Army unit reported on November 
20th that a pilot had landed but there Was no mention of the 
specific type pf aircraft involved and the pilot's nationality was 
not given . The report was associated with an incident occurring in 
the general area of the Demilitarised Zone separating North and 
South Vietnam. An intelligence (Moment on this report indicated a 
tentative correlation of the report to this loss incident based on 
itbeingtheonlyreport^ 

On April 28, 1972, Pathet imp radio news service reported three 
U.S. aircraft were hit in Saravane Province on November 18th and 
l?th. Pilots were killed in two P-4 and one T-28 air incident. 
This-report was placed in -the files ~of these individuals because of 
the country of loss and date of ; incident . 

Returning U.S. PONs during Operation Bcmecamihg early in 1973 had 
no information on Captain Brener's fate. After Operation 
Homecoming Captain Breuer was declared killed in action, body not 
recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. 

April 1973, a /North Vietnamesesoldier from Binh Tram 4l> 473rd 
Transportation Division, Group 559, reported having seen an 
American F-4 hit by antiaircraft fire and crash near the village of 
Ban Bong, Savannakhet Province, east of the border with Thua Thien 
Province, South Vietnam and in the area in which his division was 
operating* Shis is in an area west of the JHZ and in the general 
area of Highway 9. He reported seeing two parachutes. One airman 
landed and was rescued. Later, he observed a body of an American 
airman which had been stripped nude and was told the other airman 
had died. The area of the sighting was correlated to this loss 
incident. 

This loss incident crash site was visited by a joint U.S. /Lao team 
in Huong Nong District, Savannakhet Province, during 28 October-! 
November 19924 The team recovered artifacts said to have belonged 
"to the pilot who was rescued* There was no specific information on 
the fate of the second crewman. 
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■ South Vietnam ... Bobby X. Jdnes 

Jack R. Harvey 

On Boveaber 28,1972, Captain Jonas and First Lieutenant Harvey 
departed Udom Air Base, Thailand, to ferry an F~4D to Da Bang Air 
Base, South Vietnam* The last contact with the crew was when they 
..were approx^iately 32 ; JdloosteM m 

fldrcraft then disappeared fro* the radar screen. They did not 
arrive at Da Bang and mere declared missing. Search and rescue 
aircraft in the area heard three •Mayday* calls and beeper Signals 
but could not associate the* with this missing crew. Subsequent to 
their disappearance, aircraft wreckage was located on Bach Xa 
Mountain inPhuLoc District, Thua Thien Province and believed 
associated with their crash site. ; M . 

Returning U.S . POffs were unable to provide any information on the 
_eyentual_f ateof ^the_tifo^Bi8sij^:. airmen. lnl978 theywere 
declared killed in action, body not recove r e d , bated on a 
presumptive finding. of death. .• -'V'V - ' 


Borth Vietnam 




McKlvain 
(1952) 


On December 18, 1972, Major McBlvain and Colonel Ronald Ward 
departed Takhli Air Base, Thailand, in an F-lllA for a single ship 
strike mission over Borth Vietnam. At 2100 hours they radioed the 
Joint Rescue Control Center that they'd attacked their assigned 
target. . ■ -At this point they were plotted to be approximately 26 
»ilM .ttotcwoftoaDii&iBd attl^iStfccf • 
river along the Thai Binh/Bam Ha Prorlmae boundary and advised the y 
had passed over the coastline. There was no further transmission 
from them and their intended course was to be out over the Gulf of 
Tonkin. At 2129 hours they did not make a communications check. 
An extensive search along their intended flight path tailed to 
disclose any evidence of either the aircraft or Its crew and the 
crew was declared missing in action* 

fe W2, tbs People's Army reported it had shot down 
a B-52 the previous night and captured seven airnan. In another 
report, the seven captured ware described as coming two B-52 and 
another aircraft not further identified, from which they'd captured 
a Lieutenant Colonel and a Major from a two man aircrew. Qa the 
same day another unit radioed that three of those captured were 
from a downed B-52 crew. Bo names of any Americans were in these 
reports. These reports were placed in the files of the these 
missing airman. \ 

oh a radio 
no regular 


One returnee stated he might have heard McBlvain' s 
broadcast. Bo other returnees heard the name a nd 
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■onlteciag : service imported his nara on any domestic of foxeion 

•«**• * tha £&»en a ^ 

their aircraft had be en s hot do im by a P.fi. Havy ai^rcraft, 


Betngnl ng O.S . WHs had no information on the fata of the two 


Arthur V. Wf*Tjmg M t yy 

John P. Stewnrt 
Randolph l* Perry 
XniA S. ‘ 


Horth Vietnam 


*?/ * B-52 with a six man crew departed tjtapao 

^ ia a call of three B-52s who^were partof 
?* * nighttimeARC -“MCBSrte 
li^ J. 030 hourB ««i prior to reaching thair 
**fJ e *J ^5? B ~ 5 * **• hit by a aurfaca to air missile. Attempts to 
**5? eraw aara unsuccessful and darkness prevented the 
sightihg^of eby parachutes . Beepers; vara heard hot could not be 
- specific -.crewmen iron this aircraft due to 
. *“iii;; bt£htt«: dcamed crawaen. 

Wtar tha shoot down, tha Democratic Republic of Vietnam (dkvi 

a second, crewman , Captain Thomas J. Kloaann, was listed at e'POff to 

Captain Granger stated that his 
aircraft was attacked by a , JUG aircraft when thav wr« 
approximately 70 kiloaeters from Hanoi. Then, surfacr^to air 
nissiles were launched; one struck the right wing of their aircraft 

I !!f? nd £tont °* the R-52's cockpit* Share 

jms a aoticeable thump which was either another exploding SAM or 

Captain Granger ejected 
fiLJEL al S? ,todt J o£ * 8 ' 000 feet when ordered to do so by Major 
w ^ e ail ? r ? ft coaqaandar. Beithar Captain Granger nor 
Captain Xlcnann had any information on the eventual fat?<tfother 
mwntti. tha remaining crewman, all declared aliasing in action* at 
th^tine, were declared killed in action, body not recovered, by 


Laos 


On December 20, 1972, 
hit by a surface to 


Frank A. Gould " 

(1959) 

a B-52D on a mission over Horth Vietnam was 
air missile while oyer Hanoi . the pilot 
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foUeMd hie exit route fran the area and headed fnr r. . «. 

** y d lo»in® power2S ninutea later 

pcocedorea that night while at an altitude of 19 ooo #«.* »5I» 

“assure J “* ^2r^'=”is5,“s; 

bandages to the bleeding which had nearly storm**) ^5?^ 

teoeii^ appswOnataiy 40 kilonetSe ^SSt^S2 Bta^S 

nirror flaahea iron an r ** “* P°* ,ibl » 

cSS“ iiiL vs 

the area bat vithout locating any evidence of Major GouldT - 




B. h.ard_that to 3 or ^ ^. , ^^ 0 ^4 0 * £»£ 

ss saa t i<^ j SJ£urwra&a; ss^ 
'•s^ss 

a» .^«5s.*i?aa^s.,g aa asa 

ld«itity card infomaU^S 
Sould was nlive iSd to3 ° r 

of the town Of Ban Houay Sai Mar the border with thaS^T 


Laos 

On December 
serving as 


Panl V. Jackson, ZZZ 


24# 1972, Captain Jackson was the 
a forward air controller for a 


_ of an 0-1 
flight of four A-7D 
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Plain of Jars, tiara th r * 0tt1 p > * al> portion of the 
collided with an ”7D^m . Captain jackeon ' a aircraft 

of Rdtte S. _ ae otiar 

parachuted fr« Carles P. Reies, 

Vietnam forces , and was People's Arsy of 

aircraft crashed 1500 yarda apar?>‘ld t c»2?i?^ it*?**; The two 
exploded and burned m %!i ^ t pagt Md Captaiii jacjteon'a aircraft 

Captain^ “^.^ w tdantified ha 

reporting a leo con tact from the ground/ 

reSaSifii ^ Pl&iiJrg" M 1 ** * act^Tand 

onjhe Pathet lao 

1973, durin, 

Retaining I? . S* PONs had no information on 
gg; 1873.— * ?*; ldll * d 


Jackson* Captain 
no.tj,recovered^ in^ 


John R. lallsrstedt 
Oteren B. Johnson 


Laos 


in fhUerit^t ^ the er«r 

tte£a£ir„E if Operational niaaion over Sw’^.S* 

craahed, npp r oxjjBataiiw^ft ^H^fS . 1 f ff l - * .*!”*■• **» alrermft 
kilceeters north of-Route 9 t^e.* ?? 1 ******* °* Jchepqne and five 

aircraft and iSed aS^^x^aS^™ 1 ^ 0 ^^ ?! 

radio contact with onVanot^&i. ^^v !? a,l, “ W : 

JohnaSaV^ ** ““ aot “tahlUh contact with Captain 

"^if^t^Th^ *£ ^nd' 

SSSiSSSi 

profusely fro. th. ^ ■ 

WlS. XS C 1S£u *allnietedt could detect no 

5iiS~£ 

.jss 5s u i£ , Kn; ^Ksrra 
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South Vietnam U&aatt A, Knutson 

Hickey: A. JBUeon£^^: 

' '• William A. Stinson 
•/', Marnier A. Lanterio • . 

" BIhert W. Bush : 

■■' William L . Dean 

On. (January 8; 1973, a UH-1H heUcoptarf ran the 62nd 

pcai^m^r with a crwr^ of four end thriMs passengers from the 
JUitaw toaiatance Co m man d Army: Advisory Group departed Landing 
Zone, Sally in Quang Tri Province en route to Quang Tri City. it 
vaa later reported to have flown across the Thach Han River into 
hostile territory and circled twice With its guns firing at an 
unhnwm^ground target . It was then fired on by the People's Army 
of Vietnam wing SA-7. ground to air missiles. The first missile 
»®cond hit the heUdopter's boom. A thi rd hit the 
helicopter- prpper^prior~t0~its -crash”^ the South 

V i * u ** Cortbat Base. lbiltiple SA-7 launches drove 
off SAR forces im the area of the helicopter shoot down. The seven 
servicemen were declared missing in action. 

Subsequent to their loss, 1 CIA f orwarded hearsay inf ormation f roo a 
Vietnamese source reporting a helicopter had been shot down on 
8, 1973, in tU •»> ofthi/ lo.r ii.eicUat. FMrn™ 
pilots .were reportedly captured and the fate of two other crewmen 
was unJmown.; DIA later detendhed that CIA had terminated the 
source due to possible fabrication of information. 

piA In August 1973, DIA received al hearsay report of a helicopter 
crash site in the area of loss incident • Two remains were 
SfproWiL^n the crash site area in Trieu Phong District, Quang 

Returning D.S. POWs had no information on lie precise fate of the 

JL ex Ti c0men * H ter Operation acmecoming, all Were declared 
aead/body not recovered, based on a pre e m pt ive finding of death. 


South Vietnam 


lark A. Peterson 
George W. Horde, Jr. 
(1981) 


See Z&&SS3L 135 Discrepancy Cases for case summary; 


Laos 


•Arthur D. Bollinger 
Dale Brandenburg 
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■ Peter R. Cressman 

. - - Joda R. Melton 

■ ■ Severe J. Mm, in 
Georye R.Bpitx 

S£< Sj ? n < lfr??P dlga PP» M ? d Saravan Province 

wnxx« on an electronic intelligence mission* An airborne Wm*** 

^*£*5 %?** «“ tSS ;sss 

team located three or four charred bodies and was able to rtteSSr- 
-f ttt>aij>a of tobwt B. Bernhardt. la providing his 

the meaning of e Vietnam 

*v Bax ? W| an^U.8* Air Force communications analyst 
?? e w ?f *1® ?® B8a ff e indicated that sevatal^of 

the Baron 52 had been captured alive and vefe being moved to North 

evidence found there, the 'commander of the unit concluded that 

w peri !^- ln February l973 the Sw 
hody not recovered ba.edonu 

£fnmnt.?ni 89 r i ,_ i in T hai l and reported 

* declared liao reaiatance leader that air of 
the Baron 52 _crew were alive and he believed they were being held 

k 3t JL JU “ 1990 « * DlTfield elemeht ; in 
*““* "e^d information from a source 
f“ er Si n 9 £ive of W»e crew were aUve and living with e thnic 

S*B*Sf U v J .ite l#0 *« Brandenburg, Spits, Priam, 

Cressnan. ) * Lao resistance group asserted it mould take, action. 
Div concluded this vas a -aindJar to the earUer and fabricated 
■ report* * ■ 

In the fall of 1992, the Senate Select Cammittee received svom 

Sst^ y D^d2? l d!«?iiS r < P ? ,/liIA . ,lnal78t ' Robert OeStatta. Kr. 

g 8 ** 11 ?* Information on what was known about the 
disapp earance of Baron 52 and the intercepted Borth Vietnaaeae 
communications, noting that the report that so excited the U.S. Air 
Force analyst actually related to the movement of four airman to 

rnd °* 'V&J*. the panhandle of North Vietnam 

end hundreds of kilometers from the site of Baron 52's 
disappearance. _ With such e message received only minutes after the 

in Swth Uo.,Dn concluded the report correlated 
to ai rmen other than those in Baron 52. 

C hair m an of the Senate Select Committee on 

^ rSnY f n^ ■ 1 °”^ , hl » strong recommendation to thTlS 
Governant that the^planned craehsita inveatigationof Baron 52 

turn t£kv?i Jri* t r *™** 1 2 ' 1992 » e joint D.S./Lao 
wJf*^!*** 4 ?? koa 9 Bi^iaee and to the crash site of Baron 52. 
®** . team found th* wreckage still there. Two witnesses were 
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■jgjgSriTri ■ *5* 9* the alttraft and the 

reaaitant fire. One witnese described visiting the site the next 
yglng and-f l adiag ^a ba nned corpse w hich was recov ere d ^ ^ 
alteraft. Three Horth Vietnamese advisors arrived several 
later to 'inspect the site. : .;* • ■ ■ “ B1 

JJ* teas recovered one of Joseph A. Mate jov' s dog tags iron 

and military artifact*; including 
piecM ^of two flight, suits* : The team's re c ov ery of mopened 
p^ehtt^ caiwjpy hImim indicated sene 6*thr^ssing eremmeh 
****. •till on board the aircr^ 


Joseph 6. Greenlaaf 
; \ Cleats McKinney 


South Vietnam 


M * flight of; three over an area Mproxiaately 25 
of ,0 °^ .to City/Quang Txi Province, l 
controller observed five rounds of an tiaircr aft fixe 
hit the cockpit area of their aircraft alchmy through a boobing run 

v ^5 tn “ fc ' It was observed throughout the ^^ and iaMCt hv 
d2c^ ^sSi^if1cSS? ,,er ’ no * 3 * ctioM - *** crewmen eere 


.>. _ - WMs had na infomation on their precise fate. 

After Operation Homecoming they sere declared kiliedin actions 
not recovered, based. on .a presumptive flndlnCof deaths 


1585, Vietnamese officials repatriated remains 
id«tified as Lieutenant McKinney. U.S. officials mere told that 

, In August 1991> 0> 6 • investigators in Vietnam 
nnwyi^ reconta of the ;280tb Air Defense Regiment referencing the 
of - an Aircraft on April 14/ 1972 and possibly associated 
* ipcid ^ J** ahovel on display at thermit museum 
SshTsStaT^ 3 ^ r9C07 * r * d the 103th Battalion from the aircraft's 
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275 U.S. 3j»s in Southeast Asia at 17 different locations, 
correlated to names of those Biasing at Site 85; 


3 of 


Oyer water 


Barer B. Mitchell 
Michael j. Knstlaian 
(2053) 


to^the TOBiag of Bar 6, I960, Seaaan Mitchell and Knstioian did 
22 £ ® r “ oodeed detail on board the b!«?b T £ng 

Beach. Thetong Beech was at ths tins an estlaated 40 eilea off 

*■ a» South China 8ea 4 udLadlu 
Into, the Sel f of Tonkin, ha on-hoard Investigation failed to 
disclose any c ogent reason fog the disappearance of the two saanan 
“f they wre repngtedaiaalng. Both had been confinad on board 
the ah lp the previous evening when the ship was well at to sot 
Hoeover, a later B.6. Bavy review board classified the two aan as 
deaerten and they were not Ueted an Sontheaat Aa~ oainStieWdSe 

of o«cl°ding deserters free 

In U79 the p.8. Bwy reviewed its previous findings in the case of 
Xltchell and Kustigion. Open ' review, both seaaan were declared 
|dssing non-hostil. end t&n declared dead^^f^SSSSS 
based one pre e mp t ive fjadlng of death. 

hfter t heir initial disappearance, a Stars and Stripes article- 
erroneonsir reported than as having been located, taefoerreport 

,th*t Ssrrr;Bit«d»ell was seen later intte 
St ates frit t his was never confined and neither seanan has 

t^o^i B < a n S£!!!2^ ““ y Sth/6th, 1968 and 

r* P««ise circumstances of their disappearance and fate have 
never detfiidtely est^lish^^^^^^ x 
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DIA ANALYSIS OF THE 324-NAME LIST 
PREPARED BY THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB SMITH: 


theoffke of Senator Bob Smith released a document entitled 
d.S. POW/MIAs Who May Have Survived in Captivity." This document Included a 
I^f** 0 ** 3 ^ **"f s of Individuals who are alleged to be candidates for survival 
but In fact Include mainly persons who died during wartime. 

Thv324-name list consists of a mix of cases that: include Individuals whose 
wmains have, been repatriated and identified, persons known to have died during 
wrtlme^or in captivity, persons for whom there is no analytic basis to Indicate 
o^rs who can be considered potential candidates for having 
solved the loss incident, capture and/or Captivity. The Individuals 'among the 
last group— those Who can be considered potential candidates for 1 ive prisoiters-- 
•* k * up less than 50* of those on the 324-list. All of these persons have 
previously been ide ntified by the Departm ent- of D efens e as priority discrep ancy 

sheet Included vith the 324-name list, the office of 
!?- J* 1 !* V? l* st on sereral factors, some of which are: indeed 
«lid indicators of possible survival of the incident, capture, and captivity 

Whersvhowever,arebasedon 1 ncompTete,”oUt-ofdate,dr 1 haccurate 1 nfoTOat 1 on 
or on dau uken out Of context. Oyer. 5« of the Individuals were placed on this 
list on the basis of this type of flawed data. - 

- j?** conducted a detailed and comprehensive all-source analysis of the 
totality of Information available on all individuals on the 324-name list. This 
WOrntioQ comprises wartime and postwar reporting and data collected during 
4^i 1 2*?? MB Jn , : ,n >e.s t l 9 »tions and from archival research. DIA has also drawn 
fm ImforMtion acdot.nd;'afttr : .a11' returned POWs had been thoroughly debriefed 
and their reporting had been cross checked and analyzed. 

•Sjf'iS' this thorough review of the entire range of all-source Intelligence 
available today, DIA has determined the following regarding the 324-name list: 

The remains of five of the individuals named on the list have been 
returned to their families. 

In over 5« of the listed cases, the individuals either died in their 
incidents or there exists no analytic basis to Indicate survival. 

Less_than 50* of the listed cases are among the priority discrepancy cases 
in which there exists an analytic basis to suggest the individuals might 
reasonably be considered potential candidates for survival Of the loss 
Incident, capture, and/or captivity. Many of the priority discrepancy 
; pases are, not; identified on: the 324-name 11 stv : 

DIA has reviewed the cases of all individuals unaccounted for in Indochina to 
determine which persons could potential ly have survived their incidents and 
becpM captives. These have been identified as priority discrepancy cases and 

are the foeus.of joint Investigations carried out by the ClNPAC Joint Task. 
Force - Full Accounting. 
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WHOSE REMAINS HAVE BEEN REPATRIATED ; J 
APPEAR ON THE 324-NAME LIST 
THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB. SMITH 
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AMDREWS. WlLLlAri R, REMAINS .REPATRIATED SEPTEMBER 1990. 
JOHNS... VERNQN Z. REMAINS REPATRIATED APRIL 1969. 

JfflQNS.. PALE F. REMAINS REPATRIATED APRIL 1988. ~ 

L REMAINS REPATRIATED MARCH 1988. 

UL. REMAINS REPATRIATED JULY 1988. 




tab , c ■ -f \ : V-V : ?>!■ ; ; 

/ NAM * S - 0F PERSONS WHO did not survive but 
APPEARON THE 324-NAME LIST 
r PRODUCED BV THE OFFICE OP SENATOR BOB SMITH 
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a®sS*=S» s «a‘-KsS 

'BSS^SSSSQB ~S 

ffMHBmopr 

MnanniBf 

CANDIDATES TO^VKAL. ™° SEC0N ^- # SIX PERSONS ABOARD ARE POOR 
vtc mS^BcttSS L^ji, CRa,ft TE SIJAH, WO EVENTUALLY DIED IN CAPTIVITY TN 

ssatofidSfi® wJf s »“ 

awstrong survived, let alone that S°HADreEN intSvieK 1 * WICH IN01( ' ATES 
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iML ROBERT (1156): DISAPPEARED FROM RADAR VIEW WHILE OH BOMBING MISSION. A 
CORRELATING ENTRY IS FOUND ON SRV MILITARY REGION IV SHOOTDOWN LOG INDICATING 
SHOOTOONN AND DEATH OF TWO CREWMEN. EARLY RETURNEE NORRIS CHARLES, BASED ON A 
n^IJ^^IZ®^I^CAPTIVE,^IDENTIFIED*ANAIft'FORCEMWORAVERYWfE^ APOW* 
HE RECALLED LAST NAME ONLY, AND INITIALLY THIS WAS THOUGHT TO RELATE T? ROBERT 
D. AVERY. RANK AND SERVICE ARE WRONG, HOWEVER, AND NO CORROBORATING INFO WAS 
OBTAINED FROM ANY OTHER RETURNEE. CHARLES, WH LE A CAPTIVE/WAS ClttRGED WITH 
KEEPING A "MEMORY LIST* OF FELLOW PRISONERS MOST OF HIS NAMES WRE VALIDATED- 
A- PEW, INCLUDING THIS ONE,; WERE NOT;- ; : . ' - ~ ' : ; - ; • • W. 

RICHARD (1596): AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED WHILE ON RECONNAISSANCE MISSION NEAR 
Dffi ON LW/VN BORDER AREA. RADIO HANOI ANNOUNCED CORRELATING SHOOTDOWN, BUT DID 
NOT INDICATE FATE OF CREW. RETURNEE HYATT RELATED HEARSAY THAT "AYERS" WAS A 
PRISONER AT CU LOC (THE ZOO) IN 1972; THIS WAS NOT CORROBORATED BY ANY OTHER 
RETURNEE. 

AYRES. 6ERAU? (1879): C-130 AIRCRAFT HIT BY MISSILE DURING A NIGHTTIME 
-RECONNAISSANCE MISSION.- PILOT ORDEREO-BAILOUT, AS SECOND EXPLOSION SEPARATED 
RIGHT WING FROM AIRCRAFT. A LARGER EXPLOSION THEN BLEW THREE CREWMEN FROM THE 
AIRCRAFT AS IT FELL TO THE GROUND, EXPLODED, AND BURNED. AYRES, THE ILLUMINATOR 
OPERATOR, IS NOT A STRONG CANDIDATE FOR SURVIVAL. THOUGH THOUGHT BY ONE RETURNEE 
TO HAVE BEEN HELD CAPTIVE IN HOA LO PRISON, THIS WAS NOT CORROBORATED BY ANY 
OTHER RETURNEE:; — ~ — 

B&LCfll, . RALPH (0340); AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED WHILE CLIMBING UP THROUGH CLOUD 
LAYER; SHORT BEEPER SIGNAL HEARD BY ONE WINGMAN, BUT SAR FORCES WERE UNABLE TO 
HEAR OR LOCATE. THREE WEEKS LATER PATHET LAO RADIO ANNOUNCED SHOOTDOWN OF 
AIRCRAFT WHICH CORRELATES TO BALCOM. LITTLE ELSE KNOWN OF THIS CASE; NO EVIDENCE 
OF SURVIVAL. •' v ; / - -V v • ' v 

BANCROFT. WILLIAM (1675): AIRCRAFT WAS HIT WHILE ON A LOW-LEVEL RECONNAISSANCE 
MISSION. WINGMAN SAW INITIAL EXPLOSION IN THE AIR AND THEN AN "ALL-CONSUMING 
EXPLOSION ON THE GROUNO." HE SAW NO CHUTES AND HEARD NO BEEPERS. BASED ON 
WINGMAN' S REPORT, BOTH CREWMEN DECLARED KIA/BNR. THE SIGINT REPORT REFERRED TO 
OOES NOT RELATE TO THIS CASE, BUT TO AN RIAF T-28 DOWN TOE SAME DAY. 

BAHNPN*. PAUL (1465): AIRCRAFT WAS ON VISUAL RECONNAISSANCE MISSION OVER LAOS. 
WHILE CONVERSING WITH NAKHON PHANOM AIR BASE CONTROLLER, TRANSMISSION ABRUPTLY 
STOPPED AND AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED FROM CONTROLLER'S RADAR. CONSISTENT WITH THE 
MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNEO TO THIS CREW, THERE IS NO FIRM INDICATION AS 
TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY SURVIVED THE CRASH OF THEIR AIRCRAFT. THE MENTION OF 
MAJOR PAUL W. BANNON'S NAME DURING CLOSEO-DOOR TESTIMONY IN 1981 RESULTED FROM 
THE OBSERVATION OF SIMILARITY TO A REFUGEE’S MENTION OF A "LT COLONEL PAUL W. 
MERKLAND" ALLEGED TO BE IN DETENTION. THIS CORRELATION APPEARS TO BE HIGHLY 
SPECULATIVE, AND HAS NEVER BEEN CORROBORATED BY ANY OTHER EVIDENCE. 

BARBEH. HOWARD (0587): OBSERVERS OF THIS HELICOPTER INCIDENT INDICATED THAT NO 
ONE COULD HAVE SURVIVED. NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE, HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO 
CONTRADICT THE FINDING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KIA/BNR. 
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ROBERT (1945) : . AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED EN ROUTE Tfi a mt/'utttuc nmint^ 

ItiMBMSB 

WOffmm 

rntmmmmm 


Br e !> tBii ^ 1686) : AI RCRAFT CRASH LANDED AFTER BEING SHOT down DM Dtrrnw 

HORI^T?Hl^a)Wils. rei ^ SS LVIM6 m DWHE0 AIRCMFT - WNKER "wK! 

HEIL (1505):;. AIRCRAFT HADE A STRAFING PASS AGAINST A retry tun riDrrr : 

S 

W 

ssai^ 

AGR ““ oS^ FL00DING - W ° ° FFICIALS **. 

g?fe (»♦<): AIRCRAFT SHOT DOWN AND CRA$H-LANDEO ON A RIDGE CARROLL 
•jURVIVEO THE CRASH, REPORTED HE WAS UNDER FIRE BY THF FNFMY riit TMTcuncn rn ct*v 

EKS 

Klf PRl5KoSwiNG MEMENT WAS THAT HE WAS WTALLY WUNDED - 0EClAR ® 
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CHAMPION. JAMES (1742): TEAM CAME UNDER FIRE AFTER BEING INSERTED INTO A im 
LANDING ZONE. UNDER SIEGE BT ENEMY FORCES, CHAMPION WAS LASTSEEN ON iHE SECOND 

” ° £ 

0,1 ORIENTATION MISSION, AIRCRAFT CRASHED FROM 

rSw2^tSSS E » &.?£' 0F A HIU " WOUND PARTY REACHED THE SITE THREE DAYS 
LATER, ; FOUND AIRCRAFT WRECKAGE, BUT NO SIGN OF PILOT. SEARCH PARTY NOTED THAT 
SEVERAL PIECES OF WRECKAGE MERE BOOBY-TRAPPED. WHILE SOME INT ELLIG ENCE REPORTS 
WOULD INDICATE THAT THE SRV SHOUU) HAVE KNOWL^ OF^IS IS NO 

CREDIBLE EVIDENCE OF CAPTURE, OR OF AHW SIGHTIieW Tlffi WW. 

CLARKE. FREP (1340): INCIDENT INVOLVED A NIO-AIR COLLISION OF TWO AIRCRAR THF 

RESCUED SHORTLY AFTER THE WCIOMT HF S THAT 
DURING HIS DESCENT, HE SAW ANOTHER PARACHUTE BELOW HIM BUT HE DID (»T RNOW FROM 

fflgffiL^^(13e 3 Y: . OOES-NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. -RETURNEE 

3'ar» 

NO EVIDENCE TO INDICATE COUANORE SURVIVED INCIDENT. 
RETURNEE REPORTED RECEIVING COLIAMORE'S NAME VIA TAP CODE IN HOA Lo PRISON HO 
WERRETURNEE REPORTED COUANORE AS BEING IN W PRISON SYSTBI. IT tSeS tS 


CMK. DWIGHT (1926): THERE IS NO 
INCIOENT THAT INDICATES CAPTURE. 

■:;RARACHUT£i u; ' ; :/' •i'if" 


SIGIKT INTERCEPT THAT CORRELATES TO THIS 
HIT BY AAA AND CRASHED; NO BEEPER; NO 


gg{W L L ‘ L EBOg (177 1 ); MO REPORT OF CORNWELL BY ANY RETURNEE. SAR TEAM LOCATED 

PW "EroNT 0 * THE NAME "CRAMER* AS PART OF A MEMORY 
22£5 RB, ° RT CRAMER; CRAMER'S CREWMEMBER'S BODY WASHED 

«KJSLT»urS T 2r V rlI!lKI , i INMC ATING THE AIRCRAFT WAS DOWNED AT SEA. WHILE THE 
CMHER S ^ m NOT ABSOLUTE, THERE IS NO SOUND ANALYTICAL 
EVEN THOUGH THE RETURNEE WAS CERTAIN THESPELLIN6 
irriiDiTc^^ - BEGAN WITH "C,* THERE IS NO ASSURANCE THE NOTE WAS 
SlsS T SYSTEM fleED ‘ 6WAN ° fWv * RETURNEE. WAS HELD IN THE NORTH VIETNAM 





^.L^ING^ZONE^UNDER^llEGE 7 ^ ENEMY FDMTC ^uLoP* BE1NG INSERTED INTO A HOT 
DAY WHEN HE MOVED FROmS SEEN ON % SGMND 

THIS INCIDENT REPORTED UPON HIS RELEASE tu?t uc R mIi\ ER AMERICAN CAPTURED DURING 
- -CONS I STEhn-^rtF™ x % A c^l| r ; T ^ T “rr t i l i _ H ^° " N0 ~ knowledge o F ciuMP I on 

whether champion survived this incident?’ there IS N0 firm INDICATION as to 

UN^S' T CAUSK ON TMCRESt'of'a hTlL RI RBnMMn 0 D«DT3 SION ' AIRCRAFT CRASHED FROM 
LATER.FOUND AIRCRAFT WRECKAGE^ BUTTIO ^ SITE THREE DAYS 

DURING HIS DESCENT, HE SAW /WOTHERMWrHiffpDa^, {Jt CIDENT - HE REPORTED THAT 
WHICH AIRCRAFT THE CHUTE MAY HAVE oSS^uFuX HiS! T HE 0ID NOT KNOW FROM 
-: HVIOENCE OF SURVIVORS; " -^E COME. AIR AND GROUND SAR EFFORTS FOUND NO 

oKlLfcODY" RETUW, K 

. FIRSTHAND KNOWLEDGE dF’ COAOY IN THE PRISON^SYctcm R W n mucn^tt- 0N A LIST - HO 
^WNEE ^REPORTED ( rI« I VIN^COLLM^RF • J^amp t toLUMOR E SURVIVED INCIDENT ' 

j||i^ 

& s sb£SS'Ss ; 

ssss sr£i« £sli§r - ffi« 

OF: “CRAMER" HE RECEIVE BEGAN WITH T « XK NEE SPELLING 

ACCURATELY RENDERED GAUWDKRWra apctiS iL N ?,r ASSURANCE THE NOTE WAS 
PRISON SYSTEM. • KRAMER, A RETURNEE, WAS HELD IN THE NORTH VIETNAM 
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THE PHYSICAL EVIDENCE ANALYZED BY THE SAR TEAM AT THE 

c^»^ T ^u I ^I^I ES J^ T ..I HE AIRCWFT SU,:|:ered a massive ^d sudden catastrophic 

T0 GR£RW IMMEDIATELY; BOUNCED ONCE AND LANDED 
UPSIDE DOWN. THE SAR TEAM ALSO WITNESSED AT LEAST 3 BODIES AT THE SITE. A 

THE FATE OF AODITIONALCREWNEN MAY SOON 

THE PHYSICAL DATA COLLECTED AT THE CRASH SITE, THERE IS LITTLE REASON TO BELIEVE 
THAT ANY OF THE CRB# SURVIVED THE* LOSS. INCIDENT; RADIO INTERCEPTS. MISTAKENLY 
THOUGHT BY SOME TO REFER TO THE BARON 52 INCIDENT, DO NOT PERTAIN m5 ' AKfcNLT 

: CROCKETT, mm (1913): INFORMATION IN THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE INDICATES THE 

m AIRCRAFT LOST WING, HIT GROUND, SKIPPED INTO RIVER, 

HU PARACHUTES) Nu BEEPERS. 

CU Sim C L IFTON (0471): ONE RETURNEE REPORTS HEARSAY THAT CUSHMAN'S NAME SEEN 
ON . LIST OF POWS EITHER SEEN, TALKED TO, OR LIVED WITH. ANOTHER RETURNEE 
IDENTIFIED AS HAVING INFORMATION ON CUSHMAN REPORTS NO^KNOWLEDK OF HIM. JOINT 
INVESTIGATION OF INCIDENT INDICATES CUSHMAN WAS KILLED IN CRASH OF AIRCRAFT. 

H ri S ! ,OOTOWN REC0RD ENTRY USTS DAVIES AND HIS CREWMEMBER 
OBSERVED GROUND EXPLOSION. 

PWIPSON. DAVID (1663): THIS SIGINT DOES NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT. TWO 

SSf'SI. 1 ? P-|; AIRCRAFT IN THE AIR THAT THE OTHER AMERICAN HAD BEEN HIT 
AND HAD FALLEN OFF A CLIFF. HE THEN REPORTED "I'VE BEEN HIT AND IN THE WORST 
WRY. 1 ' THERE WERE SEVERAL GROANS AND THEN THE RADIO WENT DEAD. TWO INDIGENOUS 
MBfflERS WHO EVADED CAPTURE CONFIRMED BOTH MEMBERS HAD BEEN SERIOUSLY, 
PERHAPS MORTALLY, WOUNDED. . . - ,v'. •; 

PAVIS. EDGAR (1279): THE AIRCRAFT WAS STRUCK BY ENEMY GROUND FIRE AND BEGAN 
?5™ IN ^,r°nJi !D £ IR- - THE PILOT WITIATEO -EJECTION AND WAS RESCUED A SHORT-TIME 
RE DIDNC) T KNOW IF OAVIS, THE NAVIGATOR, SURVIVED THE EJECTION. A BEEPER 

Sf! ?5£?!H HE ^Pr B r ! AR fchces, however, neither davis nor the aircraft Wreckage 

WAS LOCATED. THERE IS NO INDICATION THAT OAVIS SURVIVED THE CRASH. 

DICKSON. EDWARD (0053) : ■ WARTIME PHOTO RECEIVED SHOWING DICKSON'S DEAD BODY BEING 
PULLED FROM THE SEA. 

B IMAN . DAV I D (1408): SAR TEAM LOCATED DINAN'S DEAD BODY HANGING IN THE TREES; 
UNABLE TO RECOVER DUE TO APPROACHING ENEMY. 

DDNAHUE. MORGAN (i340): NO EVIDENCE TO CONCLUDE DONAHUE SURVIVED MIDAIR 

fS LL i. S JP B N c' ifln- REP0RTS PURPORTED TO BE OONAHUE HAVE BEEN IN RESPONSE 

ISrJH!??. « D REWARD OFFERS POSTED BY THE FAMILY. NO REPORTS CONTAINED 
SUFFICIENT INFORMATION SUBJECT TO INDEPENDENT CONFIRMATION. 

DOOLEY. JAMES (0872): RETURNEE MENTIONED AS HAVING FIRSTHAND KNOWLEDGE SAYS HE 
DOES NOT. DOOLEY CRASHED IN COASTAL WATERS OFF NORTH VIETNAM. IMPROBABLE HE 
SURVIVED INCIDENT. 

EDWARD?. HARRY (0500): EDWARDS NO SHOW IN PRISON SYSTEM. ALL EVIDENCE INDICATES 
EDWARDS DIED IN INCIDENT. 
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£UIS|jjM (0629): DIA BELIEVES RETURNEE SAW PHOTO OF “HANOI PARADE* TN UHiru 

HE CLAINS TO HAVE SEEN ELLISON; : ALi INDIVIDUALS PROM wwni TiBin^c 

FOR. CHINESE GOVERNMENT QUESTIONED BUT PROVIKD^ASf^ 5 ARE ACC0UMTED . 


HEARSAY NAME "FOX." VIETNAMESE 
THE REMAINS INDICATE HIGH IMPACT 
ANALYSIS CONTINUING. 


ffllKS. RALPH (0968): RETURNEE REPORTED 

SH£F A IE,i!f MMNS ASSOCIATED WITH FOULKS. me K en 
CRASH; QUANTITY INSUFFICIENT TO CORRELATE TO FOUIXS. 

MR . BRUCE (1542): PARARESCUEMAN REPORTED SEEING FRYAR'S DEAD BODY HANRTNn 

SjSSHAN. FRED (1663): THIS SIGINT DOES NOT CORRELATE TO THIS TNCTnFMT -run 
AMERICANS WERE ON A JOINT VIETNAMESE-AMERICAN RECONIWIsWetATROL^ IN LADS nHP 
AMERICAN RADIOED TO: U .5. AIRCRAFT IN THE AI^T^tTi^ OTOK W^IMN NAD^EEN HIT 
^ HAD FALLEN OFF a CLIFF. HE THEN REPORTED "I'VE BEEN MT ^ mHE^ORST 
WAV." THERE WERE SEVERAL GROANS AND THEN THE RADIO WENT DEAD TUO INmrPNmK 


§jsA?|gN. WILLIAH (0299) : DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE POW 
RETURNEE PHILLIP SMITH CLAIMED TO HAVE HEARD ON PEKING RADIO AND READ IN a 
PEKING BULLETIN, THAT AN A-3B HAD BEEN SHOT DOWN BETWEEN HAINAN* AND CHINA THP 
CREW WAS REPORTEDLY CAPTURED. UPON SMITH'S RELEASE HE OUESnONFD HTS mot™ 
ABOUT THE REPORT; THEY DENIED _ ANY.WJO^mV^OT^TOE INCWE^^SMITH^rtAD^NO 

ATsrD^u K n N T 0W r^? E 0F m CREWHEHBER - GENERALLY RELIABLE SOURCES 1 INDICATE : 
AIRCRAFT SHOT DOWN. HOWEVER, THE SOURCE DIO NOT MENTION FATE OF CREW thpfp 

CREWMEMBERS ARE MISSING AND ONE CREWMEMBER 1 $ REMAINS WERE RETURNED BY CHINA. 

(1959): GOULD’S NAME WAS NOT REPORTED ON ANY LIST BY A RFTURNFF 
THE RETURNEE WHO MENTIONED GOULD'S NAME WAS INFORMED OF GOULD'S STATUS PRIOR TO 
BEING SHOT DOWN HIMSELF. HE DID NOT HEAR ABOUT GOULG I N JHE PRKON SYSTEM 

SAR E ™* Ts . GRACE FELL OFF A JUNGLE PENETRATOR FROM 
A HEIGHT OF APPROXIMATELY 300 FEET INTO TRIPLE CANOPY JUNGLE NO FURTHER COMTArT 

SSc,™ WI ,I H HIH - ™ E PH0T0 * CLAIMED TO BE GRWIE BY HIS WIFE^WAS 
POSITIVELY IDENTIFIED IN THE SUMMER 1990 AS BEING RETURNEE MARKHAM GARTLEV. 

fSE|^^(1895): DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. INTERCEPT 

HARRIS. .JEFFREY (1848): ODES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE AIRCRAFT 
WAS SHOT DOWN BY A MIG-19 AND CREW DID NOT RESPOND TO 1^10 CALLS NO PARACHUTK 
SEEN OR BEEPERS HEARD. INTERCEPT CITED LIKELY CORRELATES TO DIFFERENT AIRCMR 
SHOT DOWN ON THE SAME OAY; CREWMEMBER FROM THIS INCIDENT RETURNED JN 1973. 



HARRIS. REUBEN (0299): OOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. ROW RETURNEE 
PHILLIP SMITH CLAIMED TO HAVE HEARD ON, PEKING RADIO, AND READ IN' A PEKING 

_BULLETIN,THATjAN_A-3B^HAD.BEEN_SH0TD0WNBETWEENHAINAN-AHD. CHINA THE-CREWWAS- 

REPORTEDLY CAPTURED. UPON SMITH'S RELEASE, HE QUESTIONED HIS CAPTORS ABOUT THE 
REPORT, THEY DENIED ANY KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE INCIDENT. SMITH HAD NO FIRSTHAND 
KNOWLEDGE OF ANY CREWMEMBER. GENERALLY RELIABLE SOURCES INDICATE AIRCRAFT SHOT 
DOWN; HOWEVER, THE SOURCE DIO NOT MENTION FATE OF CREW. THREE CREWMEMBERS ARE 
HISSING AND ONE CREWMEMBER'S REMAINS WERE RETURNED BY CHINA. 

HARRISON. DONALD : DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. POW 
RETURNEE WESLEY RUMBLE BELIEVED HARRISON NFI WAS IDENTIFIED TO HIM IN LATE 1967. 
INCIDENT DATE FOR HARRISON, DONALD L. IS 681029. 

HELWIG. _ROGER (1488): WITNESSES SAW AIRCRAFT HIT THE GROUND WITH THE CANOPY IN 
PLACE; NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD OR PARACHUTES DEPLOYED. THIS IS CONSISTENT WITH THE 
KILLED-IN-ACTION/BODY NOT RECOVERED STATUS ASSIGNED TO THIS CREWMAN. DOES NOT 
MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO SUPPORT CREW ALIVE 

TONisRouNUrr^v^;^^ 

HENT2. RICHARD (1715): INTERCEPTS OF VIETNAMESE RADIO TRANSMISSIONS INDICATE ALL 
CREWMEMBERS IN THIS INCIDENT WERE KILLED. FIVE CREWMEMBERS ON NIGHTIME MISSION 
OVER NORTH VIETNAM.. RELIABLE SOURCE REPORTED EXPLOSION IN MIDAIR. NO SIGN OF 
CRASHSITE OR CREW EVER DISCOVERED. TOW OF THREE MESSAGES INDICATE ALL 
CREWMEMBERS KILLED. THIRD ICSSAGE DOES NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT. HR4 
SHOOTDOWN RECORD INDICATES ALL FIVE CREWMEMBERS KILLED. 

HEROLP. RICHARD f 19171: BEFORE THE OIF IN THIS INCIDENT CRASHED OVER LAOS, ONE 
PARACHUTE WAS SEEN DEPLOYED 8UT NO ELECTRONIC BEACON SIGNALS WERE HEARD: THE 
CRASH SITE WAS FOUND BUT THERE WERE NO TRACES OF CAPT. HEROLO. NO ANALYTICAL 
BASIS TO CONFIRM SURVIVAL; - - 

HESS,. FREDERICK (1418): OTHER CREWMEMBER OF F4D SAW HESS EJECT BUT DID NOT SEE 
ANOTHER PARACHUTE DEPLOY. HE WAS UNABLE TO MAKE ANY CONTACT WITH HESS BEFORE HE 
WAS RECOVERED. SEARCH, AND RESCUE EFFORTS HAD TO BE SUPENDED BECAUSE OF HOSTILE 
ACTIVITY IN AREA. % 

HICKS. TERRIN (1248): COPILOT SHANAHAN SAW HICKS' PARACHUTE COLLAPSE AFTER 
EJECTION BUT HE COULD NOT GET TO HIM OF HEAVY GROUND FIRE. MR4 HAS RECORD OF 
SHOOTDOWN AND BURIAL OF HICKS' REMAINS. 

HOLLEY. TILDEN (0998): DURING A NIGHT MISSION, HOLLEY WAS FLYING LEAD DROPPING 
FLARES OVER TARGET. HIS WINGMAN SAW HIM DROP BACK TO CHECK THE FLARES, SAW A 
"STREAK OF ORANGE GLOW" AND HEARD A WEAK ELECTRONIC SIGNAL. WEATHER AND TIME OF 
DAY PROHIBITED AN EXTENSIVE SEARCH. TWO RETURNEES REPORTED HEARING HOLLEY'S NAME 
IN PW SYSTEM BUT THERE WAS NO FIRSTHAND CONTACT. 

HOLMES. FREDERICK (1793): HOLMES AND HIS CO-PILOT WERE HIT BY ENEMY FIRE OVER 
COASTAL NVN WATERS. BOTH MEN WERE SEEN BY SAR HELICOPTER IN THEIR PARACHUTES. 
THE CO-PILOT WAS RESCUED. HOLMES' LIFE RAFT WAS LATER FOUND ATTACHED TO THE 
EJECTION SEAT BUT HIS PARACHUTE WAS MISSING. NO EVIDENCE OF HOLMES WAS SEEN. 
NO OTHER RETURNEES REPORTED HOLMES 'NAME IN THE PRISON COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM. 
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WITNESSED fo SSKSST SAOEAMS KSeSS** 

JbKSS 

SuSIwAL? ’ TOEV ■$?' ff ; EVIDENCE TO SBPlffi ffitK 
AND HE WAS UNCONSCIOUS. PIUffCWUWT reELAWwSk AFTFR 

MIy wr^ HTHESS ' B “ter 

>M1E5> BOBBY (1949): PASSENGER IN F4D SHOT 00WN NAME MENTTflNFn ov crvic 

fflr® 

BULLETIN, THAT AN A-3B HAD BEEN SHOT DOWN BETWEEN HAI^ANncHiNi^ tuiAdcuu*« 

^EOLYWnra. OPOM: ^SVHl^REtSlSE^lc^C^KTlWED^^QlipTOte !n^' 

REPORT, THEY DENIED AMY KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE INCIDENT SMITH lun Nn rrociuiun 

SBTOaP CRa *® eK - generally reliableSes ?ffl?jffic5!fsHOT 

DOWN. HOWEVER, THE SOURCE DID NOT MENTION FATE OFCREW TORff CPftMreBMt «e 
MISSING AND ONE CREWMEMBER'S REMAINS WERE RCTURNED BY CHI™ CI ®*®« ER$ *“ 

swissKra 

K; wTuS 5 ** mnna w ' » ™ ™ iSeT.! 

INF ORNfflO^nll S^^ y * 6 SHOOTOOWN BUT PROVIDED NO 



KIER. LARRY (1613): THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE TO CONCLUDE THAT KIER 
SURVIVED HIS LOSS INCIDENT. PEC KIER WAS LOST IN A GROUND INCIDENT WHEN HIS 
POSITION LOCATED NEAR1AN-AMMO DUHP-WAS-HIT. WITH . AN RPG; - THE RESULTING EXPLOSION 
TRIGGERED A SECOND EXPLOSION AND A SUBSEQUENT FIRE. A TWO DAY SEARCH OF THE AREA 
'■DIO NOT PRODUCE ANY TRACE OF KIER. 


KNUTSON. RICHARD (1978): KNUTSON WAS PART OF THE CREW OF A UH1H THAT WAS HIT BY 
AAA AND 2 SA-7S. THE HELICOPTER: BROKE INTO TWO PIECES. BECAUSE OF HOSTILE 
GROUND FIRE AN AERIAL SEARCH WAS CONDUCTED WITH NEGATIVE RESULTS. THERE, WERE TWO 
OTHER INDIVIDUAU NAMED KNUTSEN/KNUTSON LISTED AS MISSING; ONE WAS DECLARED DEAD, 

; |^; : NbT:BECOVERED;^ AND '.ONE'WAS^ RETURNEE. : ' 

KRYSZAK. THEODORE f 0354) : THE CREW WAS GIVEN OROERS TO BAILOUT OF THE BURNING 
AIRCRAFT, BUT NO PARACHUTES WERE SEEN BY OBSERVERS. NO INTELLIGENCE HAS EVER 
BEEN ACQUIRED TO CLARIFY THE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS CRASH OR TO SUGGEST ANY WERE 
EVER CAPTURED. THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO INDICATE SURVIVAL. 

KUBLEY: ROY (0587): OBSERVERS OF THIS- HELICOPTER INCIDENT INDICATED THAT NO ONE 
COULD HAVE SURVIVED. NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE, HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO 
CONTRADICT THE FINOING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KIA/BNR. 


LAWRENCE. BRUCE 112221: LAWRENCE'S WINGHAN AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE SQUADRON SAW 
HIS AIRCRAFT TAKE A DIRECT HIT WHICH WAS FOLLOWED BY AN EXPLOSION. THE WINGMAN 
THEN ALL HE SAW WAS A FIREBALL. NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD AND NO PARACHUTES WERE 
SEEN. ANOTHER F4 WAS SHOT DOWN THE SAME DAY IN THE SAME GENERAL AREA AND THE 
PILOTS WERE CAPTURED WHICH MAY ACCOUNT FOR THE APPARENT DISCREPANCY IN THE 
REPORTS; v" . ■' • 3. 3 3./: v 3‘: ; ..3 3 


LEESER. ■LEONARD (1552): THE RESCUE HELICOPTER WAS SHOT DOWN BY A MIG WHILE IN 
A HOLDING PATTERN AWAITING CLEARENCE TO INITIATE THE RESCUE. THE HELD EXPLODED 
IN THE AIR BEFORE PLUMMETING TO THE GROUND. NO CHUTES WERE SEEN, BUT A BEEPER 
SIGNAL WAS HEARD FOR ABOUT TWO SECONDS. ALL SIX PERSONS ABOARD ARE POOR 
CANDIDATES FOR SURVIVAL. 

LEHON. JEFFREY (1743): PILOTS ON THE SAME MISSION SAW LEMON'S F4 CRASH AND BURN. 
THE INTERCEPT MESSAGE CITED DOES NOT CORRESPOND TO THIS INCIDENT. THEIR AIRCRAFT 
CRASHED AND A WINGMAN OBSERRVED THE BURNING WRECKAGE. NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD NOR 
WERE ANY PARACHUTES SEEN, , 

LERNER. IRWIN (1955): B-52 HIT BY SAM, BURST INTO FIREBALL AND CRASHEO. 
SURVIVOR HEARD EXPLOSION DOWNSTAIRS PRIOR TO HIS EJECTION. TWO OF THE 
CREWMEMBERS WERE CAPTURED IMMEDIATELY, OTHER FOUR CREW WERE L1STE0 AS MIA. 
SURVIVING CREW ARE LIKELY SOURCES OF THE NAME WITHIN THE PW SYSTEM. 


LESTER. RODERICK (1912): A6E WAS LOST OVER NORTH VIETNAM IN MIDST OF HEAVY AAA 
AND BAD WEATHER. THE TIME, DATE, AND LOCATION OF THE INCIDENT DO NOT CORRESPOND 
TO THE INFORMATION IN THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM 
SURVIVAL. 


LEWANDQWSKi. LEONARD (0497): LEWANDOWSKI WENT SWIMMING WITH TWO OTHER MARINES 
NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE CUA VIET RIVER. NONE OF THE BODIES WERE RECOVERED. 
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SSK'SPIM 

:gps€ 

J2 1 K^2&,??2?I2 S J A J® IN6 * " PH0 T° OF THREE* IW BEEN OlHCLUSmY PRWEM^O 
^EOOCTORED VERSION OF A 1923 SOVIET PHOTO THAT HAS REPRINTED IN KHHER LANGUAGE 


SimTSSJ «; 

atSt!! • AIRCRAFT., THE ORDER TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNING aircraft ua* 

IISSm 

SURVIVAL, AND THE PHYSICAL DATA COLLECTED AT THE CRASH SITE TMFRB i< i itti e 
^«0N TO BELIEVE THAT ANY OF THE CRW SURVIVE THE l^S INCIDRIT mSb 
J gy MISTAKENLY TH0UGHT BY SONE TO REFER TO THE BARON 52 INCIDENT, 00 NOT 

.^SHED W VERY ISOLATED AREA AND CRASH SITE BURST 
^ctd^'ct^ 1 ^ct* 9 L'^ I ,5J INVESTIGATION, WITNESSES SAID THE CREW WERE KI LLED 
K«»?»K“‘ «» K str of ID mi, (fm , SSS 


M rnfWAlD. JOSEPH (1842): RETURNEE* S IDENTIFICATION OF "HCDONAIJ)" DOES NOT 
PROVIDED DO HOT HATCH JOSEPH MCDOHALD AT Al£ HO AHAIYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM 

urn HATH .1AMFS M9B2I: Fill LOST OVER WATER ACCORDING TO 7TH AIR FORCE RESCUE 
MOTOIHAfwHXBn'ER. SAR EFFORTS DISCONTINUED AFTER 4 DAYS. ; 

MTPHFnsON EVERETT (02791: RETURNEE THOUGHT HE HEARD THIS HAHE BUT IT WAS HOT 
MENT I ONED B YW T OH E ELSE IH THE PRISOH 5YTEM. THERE IS HO AHAIYTICAL BASIS TO 
BELIEVE INDIVIDUAL WAS A PW. ■ 

^■KLliOH TOOD (1983): THE PHYSICAL EVIDEHCE ANALYZED BY THE SAR TEAM AT THE 
CRMKlSlWtW W TO AIRCRAFT SUFFERED A MASSIVE AHD SUDDEN CATASTROPHIC 
fK IH S;CR«Hro TO THE GROUND IMMEDIATELY, BOUNCING WCE Af® UHDED 
UPSIDE DOWN THE SAR TEAM ALSO WITNESSED AT LEAST 3 BOOIES AT THE SITE. A 

MCOTV^fTOTOE^TE^roiCATESTHATTHEFATE-OF-ADDITIONALCREWMENMAYSOOH 

BE DETERMIN®. GIVEN TO KeOF POSITIVE INDICATIONS OF CREW SURVIVAL, AND 
THE ^CALWA CRASH SITE, THERE IS LITTLE REASON TO BELIEVE 
THAT ANY OF THE CREW SURVIVED THE LOSS W IDENT. ^g. WISTAKEW ^ 
THOU BH T BY S OM E TO REFER TO THE BARON 5 2 INCI OEHT, DO N OT PERTAIN . 

MTTT.HFI I. HARRY T20531: DID NOT REPORT FOR DUTY ON SHIP DOCKED IN GULF OF TONKIN, 
WMCH WAS CLASSIFIED AS NONBATTLE CASUALTY. 
NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM SURVIVAL. 

OBSERVERS OF THIS HELICOPTER INCIDENT INDICATED THAT 
NO ONE COULD HAVE SURVIVED. NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE, HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED 


HIYMAM. .BOHiLO (0587): 

NO ONE COULD HAVE SURVIVE.. ... ... — 

TO CONTRADICT THE FINDING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KWBNR. 

MfWFUHn. JAMES (1040): FOLLOWING MORTAR ATTACK ON A BASE CAMP , TH^ PCTSONNEL 
W^ UPTURED AND FIVE WERE LISTED AS MISSING. THE MISSING PERSONNEL WERE IN 
SEPARATE FIGHTING POSITIONS AROUND THE BASE CAMP. CAPTURED PERSONNEL WERE 
INTIALLY HELD SEPARATELY AND THEN BROUGHT TOGETHER FOR MOVEMENT TO NORTH VIETNAM. 
NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM SURVIVAL OF HISSING PERSONNEL. 


MORRISg 


ROBERT {19451: AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED EN ROUTE TO A WOTIItt 8MING 
TARGET. VISUAL AND ELECTRONIC SEARCH WERE UNSUCCESSFUL. SRV JOUTARr REGIQM 
SHOWDOWN LOG CONTAINS ENTRY WHICH CORRELATES TO THIS INCIDENT AND INDICATES 
CREWMEN KILLED ON-SITE INVESTIGATION BY JOINT TEAM HAS OEDUCED THAT CREW 
CAPSULE DIO NOT SEPARATE FROM AIRCRAFT PRIOR." TO- 

ALLEGING CAPTURE DO NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT. MORRISSEY IS A POOR 
CANDIDATE FOR SURVIVAL. 

MOSSMAN HARRY (1912): A6E WAS LOST OVER NORTH VIETNAM IN MIDST OF HEAVY AAAAND 
M WATHMTOE TIME, DATE, ANO LOCATION OF THE INCIDENT DO NOT CORRESPOND TO 
$E MF^TIW IN THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM 
SURVIVAL. ' ' 

mi I TMS HAROLD (0354): THE CREW WAS GIVEN ORDERS TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNIN6 
AIRCRAR BUT NO PARACHUTES WERE SEEN BY OBSERVERS. NO INTELLIGENCE HAS EVER 
BeS IREDTO xSrTOE'FATEOF THE HEN IN tWIS CR«H OR TO SUGGEST ANY WERE 
EVER CAPTURED. THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO INDICATE SURVIVAL. 



Oil 
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(1141): VINGMAN SAW PARKER'S F40 IMPACT ON THF oRniiuh nn 

iSSSsw » 


THE RESAS ^ W^CON T ACT^ BTH'jSY^^yc » Ito^t A ^^Y/SHUTTLE MI5SI0H. 

assSSPSsa 

»~vt KttULLtCTION OF THE NAME. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM S URV IVAL 




TO^^Tg^lSlllvIf CMSHED "EL1C0PTCR AT THE TIME AND ARE 
UNDER ii QRLANP ( 1910): iNCIDENT INVESTIGATED DURING 15TH JOINT TNVFCTTJUTTraj 

S mSS SKmfEFw “JSJ™ 

SYSTQM. ' > ™VIVING CRBv ARE LIKELY SOURCES OF THE NAME WITHIN THE PV 

l ls c^ fAPTi £S!? ^Sy ^ : JAWING MORTAR ATTACK ON A BASE CAMP, THREE PERSONNEL 

VIU IMf (1425): PIERSON WAS TtitE COPILOT OF A AH-IG THAT BURST INTO PIuk 

.gaff- T^nm-smSXilS, 

Mrownw toss hot nows wsb tocwfiw 





PJffit-JENNlS (1803): DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN AUVE. (AST 
TRANSMISSION FROM HIM INDICATED HE WAS PUNNING TO EJECT. NOT OUT OF AIRCRAFT 
ASSMITHLISTSUGGESTSr'IHTERCEPTEDENEMYRECAPOFSHOOTDOWNSWITHINFIVEOAYS 
OF PIKE'S SHOOTDOWN OATE MENTIONS THAT THE PI U)T FROM ONE SHOOTOOWN INCIDENT 
PARACHUTED, BUT NO MENTION IS MADE OF HIS FATE. THE PILOT FROM ANOTHER SHOOTDOWN 
INCIDENT HAS REPORTED TO HAVE NOT BEEN RESCUED BY NIGHTFALL 

PITTMANN. ALUN (0524) : AIRCRAFT LOST SEVEN MI LES OFFSHORE IN THE SOUTH CHINA 
SEA. SAR EFFORTS UNSUCCESSFUL IN LOCATING WRECKAGE; NO BEEPERS HEARD: NO 
i'pwuiCHin^flBsaH^ ■- ^ t > r ^ ' 

POGREBA. DEAN (01621: ALL RETURNEES REPORT HEARSAY INFORMATION THAT POGREBA WAS 
LOST OVER CHINA ANO MAY HAVE BEEN CAPTURED OR KILLED; NO FIRSTHAND INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE. PEKING RADIO CLAIMED THEY SHOT DOWN AN AIRCRAFT ON THE DAY POGREBA 1 S 
AIRCRAFT WAS LOST; NO INDICATION OF THE STATUS OF THE CREW. POGREBA’S FLIGHT 
PUN WOULD HAVE TAKEN HIM NO CLOSER THAN 30NN OF THE CHINESE BORDER ON EGRESS. 
NO ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE TO CONCLWE THAT POGREBA SURVIVED HIS LOSS INCIOENT. DIA- 
HAS NOT HAD ACCESS TO ANY SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE DISPOSITIONS; NO KNOWLEDGE OF 
REFERENCES TO POGREBA. 

PRESTON. JAMES (0339): DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR UST KNOWN AUVE. AIRCRAFT 
DISAPPEARED OVER LAOS.- PATHET LAO RADIO BROADCAST NOTED SHOOTDOWN, IDENTIFYING 
BOTH OATE AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT. BROADCAST REPORTED ALL CREWMEMBERS DEAD. NAME 
WAS MENTIONED BY SEVERAL RETURNEES IN THEIR INITIAL OEBRIEFS. HYATT, RISNER, 
RIVERS, RUTLEDGE, AND SHUMAKER SAID THEY HEARD THE NAME PHONETICALLY SPELLED ON 
THE VOICE OF VIETNAM OR THE CAMP RADIO • , 

PRUETT- WILLIAM (155?): A CREWMEMBER ON A SAR HELICOPTER WHICH CRASHED TO EARTH 
AFTER BEING STRUCK BY A MISSILE FROM A MIG AIRCRAFT. AT THE TIME OF THE 
INCIDENT, ALL REPORTING INDICATED NO BEEPER OR PARACHUTES WERE OBSERVED DR 
INTERCEPTED. MULTIPLE EYEWITNESSES SAW THE INCIOENT IN BROAD DAYLIGHT AM) SAW 
THE HELD FALL 7000 FEET. ONLY A 1976 PAPER INDICATES THAT A BEEPER WAS HEARD FDR 
A FEW SECONDS. THERE IS NO INDICATION WHERE THAT INFORMATION CAME FROM OR OF ITS 
ACCURACY. A BEEPER EVEN FROM ON THE .GROUND, WOULD NOT BE CONCLUSIVE PROOF OF 
CAPTURE. ADDITIONALLY, THE VIETNAMESE TURNED OVER THE MR4 SHOOTDOWN DOCUMENT 
WHICH INDICATES AU FIVE PERSONNEL WERE DEAD AT THE TIME OF INCIOENT. OVERALL 
THE INFORMATION STRONGLY SUGGESTS THAT ALL CREW MEMBERS PERISHED IN THE INCIOWT. 
SEE ALSO HOLLY, 8ILL/LEESER, LEONARD/PRUETT , WILLIAM/ANDERSON, GREGORY/SUTTON, 

WTIITAftl. . 


PUENTES . MANUEL (1736): PUENTES WAS ONE OF FOUR LEFT BEHIND WHEN HIS PATROL WAS 
FORCED TO WITHDRAW FOLLOWING AN AMBUSH. HE WAS LAST SEEN WOUNDED BUT MOVING 
UNDER HIS OWN POWER SEEKING COVER. HE WAS NEVER SEEN AGAIN. CONSISTENT WITH THE 
HISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED, THERE WAS NO FIRM INDICATION THAT PUENTES 
SURVIVED THIS INCIOENT. 


RANSBOTTOM. FREDERICK (1171 V THE RETURNEE, JULIUS LONG, WHO NAMED RANSBOTTOM 
SAID HE WAS ON AN OPERATION AT THE ADJACENT BASE. HE DID NOT INDICATE THAT 
RANSBOTTOM WAS CAPTURED OR HELD WITH LONG. ADDITIONALLY, IN HIS DEBRIEF, LONG 
GIVES NO INFORMATION INDICATING THAT RANSBOTTOM WAS AUVE AFTER THE LOSS 
INCIDENT. 
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B aHWD, PM , (0829): RAYMOND WAS IN AM FAD FLYING TRAIL IN A NIGHT RECONNAISANCF 
MISSION. WHEN THE LEAD AIRCRAFT TURNED IN ON THE TARGET, THE PILOT iWX LAftGE 
HE' WAS UNABLE TO HAKE ANY CONTACT WITH RAYMOND* S PLANE. THE 
'^OIBGLED^E^ AREASEARCHINGFORTHEDOWNEOAIRCRAFTBUTNO PARAWUfES WERE 
BEEPERS WERE HEARD. RAYMOND'S NAME WAS MENTIONED IN THE PRISON 
SYSTB1 BUT NO ONE EVER. REPORTED ANY DIRECT CONTACT WITH HIH. 

If 5 °) OH AN ARMED, NIGHT RECONNAISSANCE MISSION, CAPT REED 

RADIOED THAT HE HAD LOST SIGHT OF THE TARGET MARKERS ON HIS FIRST PASS AND 
REQUEUED. TO MAKE ANOTHER PASS. NO FURTHER RADIO TRANSMISSIONS FROM CAPT REED'S 
^ RECEIVED. OTHER FLIGHT AIRCRAFT REPORTED SEEIN6 A LARGE 
EXPLOSION NEAR THE TARGET. ALL ATTEMPTED RADIO CONTACT WAS UNSUCCESSFUL. 

W ? ™ E MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED TO 
]MESE CREWMEN, THERE IS NO FIRM INDICATION THEY SURVIVED THE CRASH OF THEIR 
THE ORDER TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNING AIRCRAFT WAS GIVEN, BUT NO 
SEEN BY OBSERVERS. A PATHET LAO PROPAGANDA BROADCAST INDICATED 
ACCESSED THE SITE- AND HAD IDENTIFICATION MEDIA OF ONE INDIVIDUAL. 
MO JJH1LLIGENCE HAS EVER BEEN ACpUIRED TO CONFIRM THE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS 
CRASH OR TO SUGGEST AHY WERE EVER CAPTURED. 

Bass,. JOSEPH (1243): ROSS AND ONE CREWMEMBER WERE ON A NIGHT ARMED 

RECONNAISSANCE MISSION OVER NORTH VIETNAM. ANOTHER CREW SAW A LARGE FIREBALL ON 
THE GROUND NEAR THE INTENDED TARGET, THEN COULD NOT RAISE THEM ON THE RADIO NO 
PARACHUTES OR BEEPERS WERE NOTED. THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BWIS TO CONCLUDE 
fj^MER CREWMAN SURVIVED. THE NAME "ROSS," SEEN ON A WALL AT "HEARTBREAK" (HOA 
RELATES TO ROSS R. TERRY, WHO WAS CAPTURED IN 1966 AND HELD 
EXTENSIVELY AT HOA U) BEFORE HIS RELEASE IN 1973. ' 

CHARLES (1600): RETURNEE SHOWN PRE-CAPTURE PHOTO OF ROWLEY; STATED HE 

Dun?n 3HT .iA vl..?2 C SS!. I .? E0 ™ E PHOTO W BEING 0F SOMEONE IN A GROUP PROPAGANDA 
PHOTO. NO OTHER RETURNEE (IN THAT PHOTO) REPORTED THE PRESENCE OF ROWLEY IN THE 
PRISON. SYSTEM, NO EVIDENCE THAT. ROWLEY SURVIVED INCIDEOT. " 

SHELWN (0967): HELICOPTER WITH CREW OF FOUR AND ONE PASSENGER WAS HIT 
BY GROUND FIRE AT 3,000 FEET ELEVATION. THE AIRCRAFT ENTERED INTO A VERTICAL 
OIVE, CRASHED, AND BURST IPNEDIATELY INTO 10-20 FOOT FLAMES. THERE WAS NO RADIO 
£2£2$IJ URING OR AFTER DESCENT, AND NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD. THE WRECKAGE WAS 
DESCRIBED AS A MASS OF BURNED METAL. NO SIGN OF LIFE WAS SEEN IN THE AREA 
THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONCLUDE ANY OF THE CREW SURVIVED THE CRASH. 

SCHUMANN. JOHN Y 00991 : 

POWS. 


KNOWN DIED IN CAPTIVITY BASED ON REPORTING BY OTHER U.S • 


SEBEL. HENRY (1811): INFORMATION CITED WHICH INDICATES CAPTURE CORRELATES TO A 
SEPARATE INCIDENT (REFNO 1812). 

iHAEER. PHILLIP (1132): ONLY INDICATION OF CAPTURE IS, A : RADIO BROADCAST BY AN 
AMERICAN WHO WAS ORIGINALLY BELIEVED TO BE SHAFER. SUBSEQUENT ANALYSIS COUPLED 
WITH SUBSEQUENT BROADCASTS INOICATE THE BROADCASTS WERE MADE BY ANOTHER U.S. ROW 
(KAVANAUGH-RR). AN INVESTIGATION IN JUN 1992 OF THE CRASH SITE TURNED UP 
-PERSONNEL AFFECTS BELONGING TO SHAFER. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE ORIGINAL 
ANALYSIS EQUATING SHAFER WITH THE BROADCAST , THERE IS NO INFORMATION TO SUPPORT 
THAT SHAFER SURVIVED OR WAS CAPTUREO. 








SHARK. EARL (1277): IISTEO ON THE OFFICIAL DRVOIED IN CAPTIVITY LIST. MULTIPLE 
SOURCES DURING THE WAR PROVIDED INFORMATION WHICH CORRELATED TO THIS CASE AND 
INDICATED THAT SHARK DIED FROM HIS WOUNDS SHORTLY AFTER BEING CAPTURED AND CARED 
FORAFIELDHOSPITALTADDITIONALLYrEYEWITNESSESTOHtSLOSSINCIDENTiNDiCATK 
A HIGH PROBABILITY THAT HE WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED BECAUSE HE WAS SHOT AT LEAST 
TWICE AFTER HIS INITIAL. INJURY AND: THEN A FRAGMENTATION GRENADE TOSSED BY HIS 
PLATOON LEADER ACCIDENTALLY LANDED NEAR HIM. THE GRENADE WENT OFF CLOSE ENOUGH 
TO HIM TO SET OFF THE SMOKE GRENADES ON HIS WEB BUILT. THIS INDIVIDUAL DOES NOT 
MEET THE CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE., • ; 


shinn. William - f 15521;- a crewmember on a sar helicopter which crashed to earth 

AFTER BEING STRUCK BY A MISSILE FROM A MIG AIRCRAFT. AT THE TIME OF THE 
INCIDENT, ALL REPORTING INDICATED NO BEEPER OR PARACHUTES WERE OBSERVED OR 
INTERCEPTED. MULTIPLE EYEWITNESSES SAW THE INCIDENT IN BROAD DAYLIGHT AND SAW 
THE HELD FALL 7000 FEET. THE REPORT THAT A BEEPER MAY HAVE BEEN HEARD FDR A FEW 
SECONDS CAME SEVERAL YEARS AFTER THE INCIDENT AND HAS NOT BEEN CORROBORATED BY 
ANY OTHER SOURCE. A BEEPER EVEN FROM ON THE GROUND, WOULD NOT BE CONCLUSIVE 
PROOF OF CAPTURE.- ADDITIONALLY; THE .’VIETNAMESE TURNED OVER THE MR4 SHOOTDOWN 
DOCUMENT WHICH INDICATES ALL FIVE PERSONNEL WERE DEAD AT THE TIME OF INCIDENT. 
OVERALL THE INFORMATION: STRONGLY SUGGESTS THAT ALL CREW MEMBERS PERISHED IN THE 
INCIDENT. SEE ALSO HOLLY, BILL/LEESER, LEONARD/PRUETT, WILLIAM/ANDERSON, 
GREGORY/SUTTON, WILLIAM. , ' • • ■■■;. ' • 


SIGAFOOS. WALTER (1743): THE OTHER PILOTS ON THIS MISSION SAW SIGAFOOS 1 F4D CRASH 
AND BURN. NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD NOR WERE ANY PARACHUTES SEEN. THE INTERCEPT CITED 
DOES NOT CORRESPOND TO THIS INCIDENT. 


SINGLETON. DANIEL (1366): FA AIRCRAFT WITH CREW OF TWO ON MISSION OVER LAOS; 
CRASHED FOUR SECONDS’ AFTER LAST RADIO TRANSMISSION. UNABLE TO ESTABLISH RADIO 
CONTACT; NO, PARACHUTES, NO BEEPERS. SAR FOUND NO TRACE OF CREW. THE CITED 
INTERCEPT, WHICH INDICATED A PILOT WAS CAPTURED, IS INDISTINCT AS TO OATE, TIME, 
LOCATION, AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT INVOLVEO IN THE INCIDENT AND CANNOT BE CORRELATED 
TO ANY SPECIFIC INCIDENT; THE ONLY CERTAIN JUDGEMENT WHICH CAN BE MADE IS THAT 
THE ITEM DOES M RELATE TO SINGLETON'S AIRCRAFT, IN THAT IT INVOLVED A NORTH 
VIETNAMESE PROVINCIAL UNIT FAR REMOVED FROM THE SINGLETON LOSS IN LAOS. ANOTHER 
INTERCEPT, WHICH DOES CLEARLY RELATE TO THIS AIRCRAFT, INDICATES ONE AVIATOR WAS 
FOUND DEAD AT THE CRASHSITE. ENEMY FORCES REVEALEO NOTHING ABOUT THE SECOND 
AVIATOR AND EVIDENTLY WERE UNAWARE A SECOND MAN WAS INVOLVED. THE PLANE WAS 
DESCRIBED AS "BURNED COMPLETELY." THE MEMORIZED NAME "LARRY SINGLETON," BASED 
ON HEARSAY INFORMATION TO AN EARLY RELEASEE "MEMORY BANK, " LIKELY RELATES TO 
JERRY SINGLETON, A POW HELD IN THE NORTHERN PRISON SYSTEM. THERE IS NO ONE 
MISSING NAMED LARRY SINGLETON. THERE IS HO BASIS TO RELATE THIS INFORMATION TO 
DANIEL SINGLETON. 


SMITH. HARDING (0354): CONSISTENT WITH THE MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED TO 
THESE CREWMEN, THERE IS NO FIRM INDICATION THEY SURVIVED THE CRASH OF THEIR 
AIRCRAFT. THE ORDER TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNING AIRCRAFT WAS GIVEN, BUT NO 
PARACHUTES WERE SEEN BY OBSERVERS. A PATHET LAO PROPAGANDA BROADCAST INDICATED 
THEY HAD LATER ACCESSED THE SITE AND HAD IDENTIFICATION MEDIA OF ONE INDIVIDUAL. 
NO INTELLIGENCE HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO CLARIFY THE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS 
CRASH OR TO SUGGEST ANY WERE EVER CAPTUREO. 
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TIGNER. LEE (1913): INFORMATION IN THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE INDICATES THE CREW 
DIED IN THIS INCIDENT. AIRCRAFT LOST A WING, HIT THE GROUND, AND SKIDDED INTO 
RIVER. NO PARACHUTES WERE SEEN AND NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD. ; v; 

TOWNSEND. FRANCIS (1908): BASED ON OPERATIONAL REPORTING FROM TOWNSEND'S ' 
CREWMEMBER (RETURNEE), TOWNSEND WAS EJECTED FROM THE AIRCRAFT. HOWEVER, THE 
RETURNEE REPORTED TDWNSENO SHOULD HAVE LANDED BEHIW HIM ON THE GROUND BUT HE DID 
NOT. ADDITIONALLY, THE RETURNEE WAS TOLD BY A NVN CAPTOR THAT TOWNSEND DIED IN 
THE AIRCRAFT. NO ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE TO SUGGEST TOWNSEND SURVIVED HIS INCIDENT. 

TRENT. ALAN (1619): WINGMANSAW THE PLANE CRASH ON BOMBING MISSION AND WITNESSED 
SECONDARY EXPLOSION. SAR TEAKS ON GROUND SAW WRECKAGE SPREAD OUT OVER 700 
METERS. BASED ON REPORTS OF VINGMAN, AND THE SAR TEAM, THERE IS NO INDICATION 
THAT PERSONNEL SURVIVED THIS INCIDENT. ■, ■ ■ . ■ ' 

UTLEY. RUSSEL (1366): F4 AIRCRAFT WITH CREW OF TWO ON MISSION OVER LAOS; CRASHED 
FOUR SECONDS AFTER LAST RADIO TRANSMISSION. UNABLE TO ESTABLISH RADIO CONTACT; 
NO PARACHUTES, NO BEEPERS. SAR FOUND HO TRACE OF CREW. THE CITEDINTERCEPT, 
WHICH INDICATED A PILOT WAS CAPTURED, IS INDISTINCT AS TO DATE, TIME, LOCATION, 
AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT INVOLVED IN THE INCIDENT AND CANNOT BE CORRELATED TO ANY 
SPECIFIC INCIDENT; THE ONLY CERTAIN JUDGEMENT WHICH CAN BE MADE IS THAT THE ITB4 
DOES M RELATE TO UTLEY'S AIRCRAFT, IN THAT IT INVOLVED A NORTH VIETNAMESE* 
PROVINCIAL UNn FAR RfflOVED' FROM THE UTLEY LOSS IN LAOS. ANOTHER : INTERCEPT, 
WHICH DOES CLEARLY RELATE TO THIS AIRCRAR, INDICATES ONE AVIATOR WAS FOUND DEAD 
AT THE CRASHSITE. ENEMY FORCES REVEALED NOTHING ABOUT THE SECONO AVIATOR AND 
WERE APPARENTLY UNAWARE A SECOND KAN WAS INVOLVED. THE PLANE MAS DESCRIBED AS 
"BURNED COMPLETELY.* 

WALKER. J.IOYD 105871: OBSERVERS OF THIS HELICOPTER INCIDENT INDICATB THAT NO 
ONE COULD HAVE SURVIVED.; NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE; HAS BEEN ACQUIRED TO 
CONTRADICT THE FINDING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KIA/BNR. '■ 

WALKER. SAMUEL (1340): INCIDENT INVOLVED A MID-AIR COLLISION OF TWO AIRCRAFT. 
THE PILOT OF THE C123 WAS RESCUED SHORTLY AFTER THE INCIDENT. HE REPORTED THAT 
DURING HIS DESCENT, HE SAW ANOTHER PARACHUTE BELOW HIM BUT HE DID NOT KNOW FROM 
WHICH AIRCRAR THE CHUTE MAY HAVE CONE. AIR AND GROUND SAR EFFORTS FOUND NO 
EVIDENCE OF SURVIVORS. 

WALTON. LEWIS (1745): WALTON AND TWO OTHERS WERE MEMBERS OF A LONG RANGE RECON. 
PATROL WHICH WAS INSERTED BY HELICOPTER IN WESTERN SOUTH VIETNAM AND NEVER SEEN 
AGAIN. MARKER PANELS LATER SEEN BY RESCUE FORCES MAY HAVE BEEN PLACED BY ENEMY 
FORCES AS A LURE. A RETURNEE PURPORTEDLY INDICATED IN AN EARLY POST-RELEASE 
DEBRIEF THAT HE HAD HEARD ABOUT AN ARMY CAPTAIN NAMED "WATON" WHO WAS A POW. 
SPECIFICALLY, HE WAS TOLD BY SOMEONE, NOT IDENTIFIED, THAT AN ENEMY MESSAGE ASKED 
FOR INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING CAPTIVES WATON AND ENTRICAN, AND THAT THEY WERE IN 
TURN TOLD TO TAKE THEM NORTH TO HANOI AND TO KILL ALL FUTURE CAPTIVES. THERE IS 
NO MENTION OF THIS IN THE RELEASEE'S EXTENSIVE DEBRIEF AND IT EXISTS ONLY AS AN 
ABRIDGED DATA-BASE ENTRY OF A PRELIMINARY DEBRIEF. THERE IS REASON TO SUSPECT (l 
THAT ENTRICAN WAS CAPTURED BY HOSTILE FORCES; HE IS ON THE "LAST KNOWN ALIVE" 
PRIORITY CASE LIST. THERE IS NO INDEPENDENT BASIS TO BELIEVE WALTON (A STAFF 
SERGEANT, NOT A CAPTAIN) WAS CAPTURED BY HOSTILE FORCES. 
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SMITH 





ismhmmL f1pc . v 

MDERSOM Robert gam 
ABD. mm iolph rn^) 

; ASHLDCK tft RLfB jflgg fr 

? BMO^ tnacprrpmr i’: y( 

BACKUS, rnitir^’f^y ' - ; 

; BAKER. ABTHtn; fpi}7pY '"j 
BQDEHSCHAT7 .mnn fnffl 
BORAH. MHTCI 


BORTON. Boarey fmn 
BRAH. RTCMOn 
BRAShear. Iff lliah 
BREHHAH. HCTbcdt fmi 
BROWN. CFp RGE fnm>) 

-J- -'i'.' 

BRoiitEp ^lb '•;/ 7 f 

BRUCHER. .wni| 

. BUCKIEY. iniiT<f 
BURNETT. SHFitinfi f17n} 

BARLDCK: StlSUmi 
CARTER. OPMMTS 
aCHON. WAITER f |1in 

g^jJgABLXMZai BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 


CPNPIT- OOIKIIE 
COOK. KELi v 






HUNT, ROBERT f 10651 




■RUSSELL 10250) 


HUSTON. CHARLES HIM) 


IBANEZ. PI REYES f0723I 
JAKOVAC. JOHN f 07151 



JEFFS, CUVE (1723) 

JOHNSON. BRUCE M0961 

JOHNSON, «LLIAHf0997T 

ktEFEL. ERNEST (02SQV 

KOSIM. WALTER f0114T BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 
HIS INCIOENT. v.;:: 

LANE: CHARLES 108051 

LEE. LEOHW .(,0852) 

LMS. JWE510070) tfb : : : J*' ; V-® 

' LUNA. CARTER flAOST !' Vy •' ' 

1BUI «Ei.JMfLX0326) ''rrT/. : : ' : X ‘ : %; i: 

HANOINO. THOMAS f 0646) y ^ 

HASSUCCI. MARTIN T0158) 


MAUTERER. OSCAR Y0253) 


MCCARTY. JAMES 0882) BASB) ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO NAVE OIED IN 
HIS INCIOENT. 




AID. PINT T0052) 



MCDONNELL. JOHN (140?) 
HCBAR BRIAN T071SV 
MCINTIRE. SCOTT T1782) 


MELLOR. ERaERIC fOlMT BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION. DETERMINED TO HAVE OIED 
IN ms INCIDENT. 
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HILIUS. PAUL M062) V/'- 

BIUJIER. HICHftEI. f 0930> ; ~ ; ; • " : 

MIH&JSEOBfiE f02i3> : 

WORMS. GEORGE HW1V ' 

MORROW. LARRY MMaV 

WILEK^ULUAH-f 03231 
BUHBT., -HENRY, CM37) '. '£ 

NETHERLANO. ROGER (0677V . - - - - 

NEWTON. CHARLES (M28T 

;' w^^p^f(gaa: •, •/.; ■•••' . •••y- ^ yy 

O'GRADY. JOHN (06<» BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 
HIS INCIDENT. ; 

PATTERSON. JAMES 106911 BASED tON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED 
IN HIS INDIDENT. v- 


EERPJNE. .ELTON .f07W) 

PEIERSON..OEtfERT ,(0267) 

PETERSON. MARK fioan 

PHILLIPS. .ROBERT (1638) 

PLASSHEYER. BERNARD (1660V BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED 
IN HIS INCIDENT. 

PLATT. ROBERT (0728) . ' 

PL«WBR fc .KENNETP,.t083?J 
PREVEDEL. CHARLES 0426) . ■ 


ERItEJUIKaUmM 
; PRIOMRE. BALLAS,.fl27iSJ 

: ' PUGH. DENNIS (1573) - - ; ; K' ^ V : 

RENE. RICHARD (0976) BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 



HIS INCIDENT. 


HIS INCIOENT.; 


BASS) OH JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED 16 HAVE DIED IN 
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witnesses which the Committee wished to interview. 8X1 

Our investigation has had several distinct advanteoAft twi* ^ 

±^SLif^S months ) and resources ($2 million) to conduct our 
investigation. Second * we have; had better access ito -dnmmMfe 

**!? dnclassifiedf than any previous investigation* 
Third, ve have enjoyed the advantage of a changing international 

tb^Jlvnl of .cooperation from Southeast 
rAsia:. and .Idle ..former Soviet Pn i o n » ••• Fourth# we have 1 been able to 

^”all4f ti^es^ tS^H 008 £ «» iwlividMle who ha-re never 
Deen caxiea to testify before Congress on this issue vif th 

^rest?giuM. eVet7 conc#ivable aspect of the POW/HIA isw^S'onr 

Below is a brief review of the scope, depth and general findinos or 

Branch °LJLltAnZiZK “ jor P*wions CongressiS^l and taeretire 
^«»^| ti 2S ti , or ^ers^t of POW/HLA natters. This brief 

la 9 uirie » ehould help distinguish Sis 
pnSrt»?» e *« 8 |««i2 rk I 100 Coa 9*e««ional involvement with the 
Ace ®JPenyiag each investigation sumarv is a 
critique of its strengths and weaknesses as seen with the benefit 
of rears of hindsight and the additional inforeatiS^avSlabS S 
or wider perspective obtained fro., our o^ SvesUg^Son. ' 
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HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee on National Security Policy 
and Scientific Developments ■ 


:ix,\ ;* -JM Jl X MS :j J 


Background ■_ :V" ^ ■!:' 

During the later stages of the war in Vietnam, Congress 
began taking an interest in the issue of American POWs in 
Southeast Asia. This interest was due both to the high profile 
the Nixon Administration gave the issue at that time and the 
efforts of relatives and family members of many of the hundreds 
of serviceaen ..being, held.' ■ 

The House Foreign Affairs committee specifically its 1 
on National Security Policy and Scienti fic 
Developments f which was chaired by Rep . Thomas E . Morgan (D-PA) 
held a total of 22 days of hearings during the 1969-1973 time 
period solely on the issue of American POWS from the Vietnam War. 
Over ,75 witnesses testified in person while many more submitted 
statements^ i or the record . The written record of these hearings 

iscontained^ 

oral and writt«a testimony. 


'VSm-'l ■; , IX 

^Hearings held on November 13 & 14, 1969, focused oh two " 
House Concurrent Resolutions concerning the inhumane treatment 
American POWs were receiving at the hands of their North 
Vietnamese captors . American Red Cross officals testified to 
their unsuccessful efforts; to secure, decent treatment and , 
accounting for U.S. prisoners of war held in Southeast Asia. 
Several Niton Adminisration officials, including Charles E. 
Havens from DoD, and Frank A. Sieverts and William H. Sullivan, 
from the State Department, testified that North Vietnam was a" . 
signatory of the Geneva Conference on the humane treatment of 
prisoners of war. ;":V . “ y.-, • /' 

The debate noted that there were 944 servicemen known to 
have been taken prisoner by the North Koreans or Chinese during 
the Korean war about which nothing was ever learned . 1 These 


1 American Prisoners of War In Vietnam , Hearings before the 
Subcommittee bn National Security Policy and Scientific 
Developments of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Ninety-First 
Congress, First Session, November 13, 14, 1969, p.61. 
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hearings resulted, In part, from the publicity generated after 
with the brutal treatment of tl.S. POHs hr north Vietnam! 1 


w time of the hearings there were ,413 D.S. servicemen 

believed captured in Southeast Asia (South Vietnam 70, North 
Vietnam 341 , Laos 2) and 926 missing in action in the three 
countries* ...:.3he Bouse and. Senate eventually, passed unanimouslv 
House Concurrent Resolution 454, during the 91st Congress, Second 
Session • 




. the Subcommittee held hearings on April 29 and Hay 

U^and^S.^State; and ,pe£sMe^pepaiha»nt-of ficials-testified as^tc 
the efforts the Mixon Admin 1 stration to obtain htnimne treatment 
for and the eventual release of American POWs. May l. 1970 was 
designated as a Prisoner of War Day and a bipartisan 
Congressional arally Was held at Constitution Ball; The foully 
jp^^^orse^ral .aissihg;_aeivice^ 
iapact of not having any information on their loved Ones. a. 
^®s: Perot testified '"as' . r to’ 1 'the ' importance v.of World opinion on the 
Vietnamese and the pros and cons of issuing Worth Vietnam an 
ultimatum regarding accounting for and providing humane treatment 
for T7.S. PORs. 


The issue of whether Americans captured in Laos^d Cambodia 
vere.being turned over to Worth Jietnam^s raised and William H. 
Sullivan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, Bureau pf East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, said he was aware of at least one such 
case but stated that the evidence indicates that "most Ameri cans 
captured by Communist forces in Laos r emain in Laos," 4 


' ' 1221 

Hearings held by the Subcommittee in li971 were far more 
extensive than either of the previous two years. Between March 
and September, eleven days of hearings were held with 51 
.individuals testifying and dozens more submitting memorandums or 

' a April 20, 1971, p.392. 

' : ;A 5 lbid. p.29. _ ' •:/; ; 

4 April 29, Hay la 6, 1970 Hearings, p. 100. 
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statements for the record. Several former prisoners of the Worth 
Vietnamese testified as to the brutal n ature o f their 

■ /"'• ••• . ;7.y ;>•;/ . ; . 

On March 23rd officials of the National League of Families 
of American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia testified 
regarding their efforts to secure the release of Americans. Col 
Morris Overly a former POM in Vietnam testified about his -brutal 
treatment at the hands of the Worth Vietnamese. Be testified 
that the release of three PONs in February 1968 r threemorein y 
August 1969; and three more in August 1969 was ah attempt toy. 
Hanoi to improve its world image. 1 It was also noted that three 
U.S. PONs were released by the Vietcong on January 1, 1969 
following battlefield meetings between U.S. and Viet Cong 
representatives near Tay Hinh in South Vietnam. 4 

On March 24th, officials of the American Red Cross testified 
to the^standard-of “tTMteeat-prisohers-shpuld be accorded under 
the Geneva Convention. On March 25th, 30th and April 1st; 
several Congressmen stressed their outrage over the treatment of 
American POPs and testified to the positive impact which demands 
for humane treatment of POPs in the U.S; and elsewhere were 
having -bn -the. treatmaht of -JWMS^stiU held-3^ 

There was general agreement that world public opinion was the 
greatest weapon the U.S . had in ensuring humane treatment for the 
as ^l “ ditto 

Oh March 31, several individuals who were against the war 
in Vietnam testified as to their successful efforts to obtain _ 
mail privilges . for POPs • - Some Who had been able to -visit with-... 
POWs in Hanoi testified that they were receiving decent and 
humane treatment by their captors . Oh April 20th, several 
veterans of the Vietnam War testified regarding torture and 
brutalities conitted by U.S. and AKVH forces against Worth 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong soldiers. 

The Administration witnesses, frank A. Sieverts; William H. 
Sullivan and wanm G. Mutter, testified on April 6th as to 
developments in the area of mail privilges, an accurate list of 
PONs from Hanoi, and the linkage of the POW issue to the Paris 
Peace' .talks.-;, ■■ / 

The number of missing and captured U.S. personnel as of 
February 28, 19 11 was listed in the appendix to the hearings by 
service and year. Also listed was the number of U.S. personnel 
Worth Vietnam, the Vietcong and Laos have admitted holding either 


***** 23, 1971, p. 24^ 
•April 6 f 1971, p.319. 

'■ • ' ./ /v ;V ^ v 



by ptaittinj anti or through propaganda broadcasts. 7 \v : 
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of loss, and vearof by service, country 

A^liinSd ■•WS^faSS^ 74b 

established in 1971.“ S ™ ood Fun/HIA Action Task Group 


■ ’ibid; p. 528,; 

•ibid., part 2,p. iii. 

v':' ;■ *iw<*v>;; ; ; x : ' ’ 

, African Prisoners of wax in Southeast Asia 1979 
'•bruary 3, 1972, pp. 27-28. owreneast Asia, 1972, 

“Ibid., p.29. 
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«md Regulation. which vereintroducedasg result . 

Officale of the Rational league of Paailiaa, eeveral nenbers of 
Congrea. , end Siyerts and Shields, frog. State and Dob, testified 

rogarding the -efforts to-iaplaaent- the- POW/Mtt accountirid 

provision of the Paris ?eace Accords . ■ , - ' 

j ■ A c^^ology of! D.S. Efforts Through the Pour Party Joint 
Hiliary Team Toward Obtaining Intonation About Americana and 

»nd Conpleting 

lrrangenentaforRepatriationof Reaains vassuhaitted f or the 

Cj^.tSg^wTw- J‘®; Kfort8 Through tha Four 

Party Joint Kllitaly Teaa Toward Obtaining Inf orMUon About 
Aaerieanaand Third Country Nationals Onaccountedf orin 

■ It la interesting that the additional 1,100 
KI* vlth body-not-recoveted were not considered as HZ&. Thev 
vara addressed only in the hope that soae of theit bodies could 
ns returned. 


Scooa of in vestigation 


Developments of the House Foreign Affairs Committee was the 
pimary Cpgressional body conducting oversight of the POR/Mlk 
issue dping the Vietnam Wax years of 1969-1973 . The : A: 

hearings with dozens of witnesses 
from the Nixon administration , former PORs, veterans groups# 
family members* and anti-war groups, yet it was not an 

bar aw Beans. Only offical policymakers ! 
testified, and no closed sessions were held to receive classified 
information or material. So independent investigative authority 
existed to review PW/Mtt classification policy or POW captivity 7 

'■■■ . Furthermore, although the committee was effective in 
bringing attention to the POW/MIA isuue, much of the committee's 
efforts during the war years was designed to ensure humane 
treatment of U.S. PONs. Less attention was placed on accounting 
for missing Americans until after the Paris Peace Accords in 
early 1973 when the number of unaccounted for Americans be came 
clear. ■, ; y. , ■ * ■ • ■ 

the Committee issued no interim or final report/ and made no 
conclusions or recommendations. The extensive hearings merely 
served as a public forum for parties with a stake in the issue to 
exprese their experiences and concerns. 


gearings , December 5 , 1973 * jpp ; 16-18 . 



ftlOCGRpnitn 

the Boom Select Coamittee on Kissing Pinooi In Southeast ■ 
Asia chaired by G.V. ’Sonny* Montgomery was formed da September 
11, 1975 pursuant to Boom Resolution 335 and tasked irtth 
conductings V.^-. V' 

"a full and complete investigation and study of (1) the 
problem United States aervlcsmaft till identified as missing 
in action, as sail as those known dead whoso bodies have not 
boon recovered, as a result of military operations in north 
Vietnam, Sooth Vietnaa, Laos and Cambodia and the problem of 
United States civilians identified as aissing or unaccounted 
for, as wall as those known dead whose bodies have hot been 
recovered in Borth Vietnaa, South Vietnaa, Laos and 
Cambodia; (2) the need for additional international 
inspection teaas to. detazaine , whether. there are serviceaan 
still held as prisoners of war or civilians held captive or 
Unwillingly detained in the aforementioned areas . * l 

the Coaaittee's investigation lasted fifteen (15) months and 
resulted in a 266-page Final JlBport issued on Deceober 13, 1976; 
Supporting the Final Report were five published voluaas 
containing the open testimony of witnesses called before the 

the Ccmmittee consisted of 10 aaebers with a non-partisan 
staff of four (4) professionals and three (3) administrative 
personnel/ the Coasittee's Staff Director was J. Angus 
MacDonald . the overall budget for the investigation was 
$350,000.00 of which nearly one-half was returned unspent, 
despite an unerpected extension of nearly four aonths in the 
lifespan of the Committee. 

the Committee viewed its primary objectives as (1) 
identifying whether any aissing Americans remain alive and 
determining if their constitutional rights are fully protected. 
(2) helping to create an international climate where meaningful 
talks can be conducted with those who can provide iaportant 
information on XZAs, (3) evaluating 0,8. government treatment of 
the POM/MZA issue during and after the Vietnam Mar, and (4) 
establishing POM/MIA guidelines for future conflicts. 2 


^inal Report p.II. 
^Fiaal Report, p. 2 . 




hearings before the s5& SoSttee *»' 

sessions were held to receive^nf??iv^^ 20 e *«cutive 

highrleyel direct talks ware heid^witJ^vi?^ 1 ^^” ' Second , 
from Vietnam and laoS £?& k W:^^enaent officials 
officials such as^i„t^?i e 0 L?r!^ 
sad the United w»t-<» n w Snh^ n m^-,t Cwl ? t " a 0*.'the. Red Cross 
the Committee stSff SSn“Sed^±2^ f ? r Third, 

contacting over ISO individuals^^^wf^ in ^? 8 Jig«tion including 
The Committee staff alsI SttSd ^ ®? ntribute ^formation, 
information to the Deoartwww?^^^ 0 ^ 61 s^juests for 
doubt as to the principle ( DoD ) v: ^ ^ere was little 

to the Committee * s Pinal Report i igation ' According 

seeking evidence to dOtermine whethe? was placed on 

still being held captevj*^ ^ liye Americans were 


including all tte^hSs^ii^to^OT^ !£** yere ex^liad ' : 
other MIA cases. 3 The Cam i^J 8 .IStt Md , a cr08s section* of 
Broadcast Information Senr^e^wT^* review ®d over 100 Foreign 
downing of toKn^ifSfl 1 ^ M “P®* 18 Motioning the “ 
in Southeast Jtoia> Jj*,, °* American pilots 

for collecting intelligenM o^^MlK^^^ 9 ®” 1 ? ^Possible 
reviewed returned paw 5 Lw*<a* p °w/MIAs. The committee also 
Resolution Centw “ d visited tte Casually 

-Committ^^S°St issue 

of State Brv Henw .MssSoe^S?~V ®*5 al<l pord ' “d Secretary 
Committee, intludin^ChaiEMn Tour members of. th!e " 

December 1975 for discussion* i!?!* 3 ? 1 ” 7 ' • ;tra,reled to Hanoi in 
where the Committee m ember s reeel veH°th!i niSt 7^^ tn8B ® 8e officials 
teerican pilots froa^u "g t &?“ ain * of thrM 
attended an international dilw?J?A ch J irMan Hontgomery also 
in Europe in April 1976, whtre^iltnaanse^filil? huMn ri9htB 
in order to preas the Vietnamese for furth£ 8eat 

»*** «ith senior ; , 

‘Final Report p.5. 

■ ’Fiaal Report, p.3, p.45. ; 

;■ *Mnal Report p.53. 
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possible American POW/KIAs . 

— r- -Pont" Committee- members , including Chain^^ - also 

bet with Pathet Lao officials in Vientiane in December 1975 and 
sir Committee members bet with Lao officials in New fork in 
August 1976* She Committee also undertook a comprehensive 
examination of the experiences of French POWs from the First 
Indochina War and the experiences of American POWs in both World 
War II and ttbiiT 

Additionally , the Committee investigated the likelihood and 
probability of injury or death resulting from ejection from 
aircraft and parachute landing, as veil as the difficulties of 
infection, starvation# illness, climate and hostile forces if the 
individual survived the ejection and parachute landing. The 
Committee also investigated and analyzed the extensive network of 
fabricators and hoaxes being perpetrated on POW/MIA families. 



Although the Committee did extensive research aid contacted 
numerous valuableBOuxces’ Of inf drnatiohrbs "ib^ 
investigation with time and resource limitations there were some 
important areas that were not addressed and some sources of 
infosoation that were not accessed, $ 

First, although the Committee was successful in arranging 
discussions with Lao and Vietnamese officials, it had absolutely 
no success whatsoever in contacting Cambodian officials despite 
numerous and varied attempts; 7 : Additionally, although the 

Committee's extensive direct discussions and negotiations with 
the Lao and the Vietnamese were well intentioned and even 
effective in convincing the Indochinese governments of the 
sincerity of the U.S. commitment to achieving an accounting for 
our missing, it is clear from the record of those discussions 
that the Vietnamese were far more concerned at that time with 
obtai n i n g from the U.S. the economic reconstruction aid . package 
promised to them under Article 21 of the Paris Peace Accords and 
cited in President Nixon's February 1, 1973 letter to premier 
Pham Van Dong. 1 The disparity in negotiation objectives between 
Committeee members and the Vietnamese is evident in the Final 
Reports \ 

"That searching for information on missing Americans 

7 Final Report p. 15. 

*The letter cited a figure of $3.25 billion in economic 
reconstruction aid . Final Report p . 11 , 
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would not have top priority for the Vietnamese is 
understandable? they were rebuilding their country after a 
wa r and laying plans for the re unifi cat ^ Vietnam. «> 

[?de subsequent source of valuable information ^diich the 
Committee , as veil as the Department of Defense , was unable to 
benefit from at the time the; Committee conducted its 
investigation was current refugee information: The dramatic 
increase in the flow of Vietnamese refugees with potentially 
T tt ^^??le f^^oiaat ion on American PGW/MXAs in the months and years 
immediately after the Select Committee completed its work, has 
provide a vast amount of valuable information but regrettably has 
not resulted in the return of a single live American. w ; ' 


-• ‘ ['•y ; ;• Tte-tePort 1 ' s Conclusions ^ j ‘ j J; ' • 

• . The most significant conclusion of the Committee read as 
follows: ■ 

•That the results of the investigations and information 

gaj^g^^d ISrmonth tenure have : led, thi g rrmwi^ 

to the belief that no Americans are still being held alive 
as prisoners in Indochina , or elsewhere, as a result of the 
■ ■ war in Indochina . " “ 

It must be noted that this statement applied to Americans held 
alive as prisoners, an important semantic, distinction which is 
often overlooked in discussions about the Montgomery Report . 

■ t .Although-' v e^ciMi&n" '■■Sio" 
living POWs left has been pilloried by many since the return of 
Marine PFC Robert Garwood from Vietnam in 1979, it must be noted 
that the Committee clearly acknowledged the likelihood of non-POW 
Americans still alive in Vietnam when it stated: 

• [t]hat at least one deserter and one defector', the latter 
currently listed as a POW, were alive, in Indochina in the 
early 1970 ' s and may still be alive, and that a small number 
of, other deserters and civilians may still reside in South 


' ’Final Report p. 132. 

10 Get statistics on the number of Vietnamese leaving Vietnam 
since 1975. .■ , * 

“Final Report p. viii.v-; 
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-Vietnam." 1 * >./■ \ v . : 

The.possibility.o£-.a.-fe^ or— 

elsewhere in Southeast Asia voluntarily was not ruled out by the 
Committee 's conclusion that no live prisoner's were still being 
held. 

After examining case files the Committee concluded that of 
the 33 American servicemen still; listed as PON at the time of the 
Commission/ 6 of those were improperly classified as ; POWs at the 
time of their loss and no evidence of ever being taken prisoner 
existed for an additional 16 individuals . As a result, there 
were actually at least 11 confirmed American POWs who have not 
been accounted for by the Vietnamese . 13 


The Committee also concluded: ; 

~ “T "That,^beeause^f7the^^ 

many Americans were lost in combat in Indochina/ a total 

; accounting by the Indochinese Governments is not possible 
and should not be expected . * 14 ^•■• 7 ' 

: ; 7 ( 2 ) "That a partial- accounting by the Indochinese 

Governments is possible, and that the Department of Defense 
has the capability to assess , within reasonable limits , the 
nature and extent of any accounting that may be 
forthcoming ." 15 .--V . 7 

3) • "The Committee did not find any dereliction or . 

malfeasance of duty on the_part of Government officials as 
those • dutiesrelate tb the POW/MU^^i V 

officials gueried were knowledgeable and cooperative. " u .\ 

4) "That the military security classification system 
figured prominently in the difficulties experienced by some 
MIA families and contributed to unnecessary confusion, 
bitterness, and rancor ." 17 


ll Final Report, pp. 238-239. 
I3 Final Report p.238. 
u Final Report, p.vii. 
**Final Report, p. vii. .. 
l *Fihal Report, p.104. 
J7 Final Report p.241 



Ijii 1 Pygtamt of_hirtaaaa scaaatiaas coacaalad 

actual losssitasduring tha-sacratvar in Laos* tad t ha t 

*y **** **** 9 f *in* .••■> shoaing nart of kin Individual KTA 
I'.ctM filas >; •v&c tn isporttnt factor in stinulatina 
S*?^®** *DC1 fanllias. Differences eereevidant ■. 
®^ti|an •* rv ^ ct case files tad thoit maintained by the JCRC 
owing to the different purposes of these files."*? 


Coi^ittS’wSJ jowtiwificant reco«undatioi>a propoiad by tha 

1) rth* ■lUtacp McntaciM should lull Italy bools 
individual ease zaviem in tha aaanec proscribed by public 

2) "that tit* Dapaxtaant of Statu promptly engage tba , 
governments of ladochlnt in direct discussions nlmrt at ^ 
gaining the fullest possible accounting for nlssing 
Americans." 

3j ‘that ths Hoas. o£ Representatives maintain a POU/JtXA 
jvuraijbt capability in the International Relations 

J? “ ltor W-4»bt talks that sap taka place 

t) "that tha Department of Defease develop and pcoanlgata 
ragulation* and instructions for sort rapid declsssification 
of intalliganca inf oznation at it pertains to casualty 
information, to inaura that such inf oznation is available as 
soon as possible in original or attract for* in tha 
individuals case file maintained by the parent service.** 

5) the military services ensure that a raalistlc 
assas ssant of tha individual's casa includt a rrumli si tun 
to tha family of tha sUght probability of tha individual's 
T i f i* **• **••' that no ancouragwont of 
tbs belief that tha nlssing nan bemads without a factual 


“Final Report pp. 240-241. 
“Final Report, p.vii. 
“Final Report, p. 243. 




Of t)» tan Co*itt*e Umber., ••*•**} filid dimwting or 
additional view. Congtaaaaan Moakley filed as additional view 
which were subsequently joined by Cohgresamp^Ottinger . : 
Congressman Moakley believed the Committee had no_ evidence to 
reach a concision that there were ^ 5 Xiy ?i 

Indochina. He also objected strenuously to the CoMittee s 
recommendation that DoD conduct a status review of all case files 
because such a recommendation clearly exceeded .the Committee s 
jurisdiction. Finally he was concerned with the invocation of ^ 
-■e3wcutiW-privilege"~*iegatding^the T Iebfua».19.7^j 
the Vietnamese government which pressed the Vietnamese a 
specific dollar amount in rej^Uow." 

Concressnen Gilman andGuyer filed ■ separate views" in which 
they dis^ . with :#IS _ 

gover nm ents of Indochina may be capable of 
St Wthan 150 Americans." saying that such a statement jfith a 
numerical limit implied was presature and unwarranted. They also 
disagreed with the recommendation that the moratorium^ on^ v - 
individual case reviews by the military sauries ®hpuld>e 
lifted* To facilitate the transfer of information on POti/HXAs 
from the Indochinese governments the g.S. shotad undertake sots 
•constructive and positive, gesture." Pinally they telieyed the ^ 
7' should "ndfc? assume that all POW/lCEAs 
g.S. has received as full axidVeshaustive an accounting as is 
. possible." 

On February 18, 1977, The HaUonal League of Pamilies of 
American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia issued a 25-page 
critique of the House Select Committee's Final Report, . 
criticising, among other things, the limited resources .and 
circumscribed methodology of the Committee. At pages five and 
six of their critique, the league claims that Congressmen Guyer 
and Gilman disagreed with the report's primary conclusion that 
•no Americans are being held alive as prisoners in Indochina. 

In fact, what the two Congressmen said was that the Ccnmittee 


“Final Report, p.244. 
“Final Report, p.^55. 
“Final Report, pp.257-258. 
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Defense Intelligence Agency Inspector General 'b Office 

: : ... . 


In February 1983 , the Defense Inte^^^ Agency' • 

Inspector General ' s (IG) Office conducted a review of the Special 
Of f ice f of POW/MIA. The ten-day investigation yas_carried out 
between 15-25 February 1983 1 by a 5-pefson 'team * < ,Thev stated 
purpose of the investigation was, "for the identification of 
issues, situations, or circumstances which affect mission 
performance , for the determination of the state of the economy , 
efficiScy, d^Lscipli^e,; morale, and for coapliance with-; various 
DoD regulations and Executive Orders dealing with intelligence 
Ac tivities. ' v ," ; . •• - v" ^ 

The eight-page IG report, which is classified at the Secret 
level by DIA, outlined the recent history of the office, 
highlighted several problem areas and made several 
recommendations. The report concluded that the Office was . 
operatingunder the assumption that POW/KIAs- might still be alive 
in Southeast Asia and .found *no evidence of illegal or improper 
activities^ : }y 

Several of the deficiencies and recommendations noted by the 
IG Team were classified in the report. Among those unclassified 
deficiencies noted were: a heavy backlog of unresolved PON/HIA 

reports (1,050) a high degree of analyst exposure to political 
pressures, and a dire need ■ f or^dditional manpower . Several 
additional recommendations focused on DIA's role in the 
Interagency Group (ZAG) « 

The IG' s memo requested a reply from the POW/MIA Office to 
several "action items" mentioned in the report. The response, : 
including corrective actions taken or exceptions noted, was due 
by 22 April 1983. [we need to get a copy of this reply] 

In summary, the March 23, 1983 DIA IG inspection was 
apparently the first formal inspection of the POW/MIA Office . 
Although they found no impropriety in the office they did observe 
, several p er sonnel and organ! national problems, which needed to fee ■ 
-addressed. 
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. There ns* no evidence as to how long the investigation took 
to complete. The only known: period of tine ascertainable is from 
the hiring of the Chief Investigator by Senator Grassley sometime 
in 1989 (p. 221 of 11/15 hearing) to investigate the POW issue to 
the publication of the Interim Report (October 29, 1990) , and 
finally to the publication of the Final Report (May 23, 1991) . 

The report itself consisted of 56 pages. 

'■ ■' ■ The investiga tiv e body was" 'composed ‘-.of three minority. J jj 
•staffers ot t&B U.S , Senate Cowdttee on Poreign Relations and 
two designees of certain Republican senators, who helped the 
effort. ^ ; 

The purpose of the invwtiga to determine wheither 

the agencies of the U ;S * governswnt 2 ?espOnsible f or POW/HIX" : 
affairs were aggressively pursuing their mission of finding any 
live POW/HIAs V 

• -x Scope "" V ; '^. 


- ihe scope of the investigation did not include an intention 
to search for individual POW/KIAs. As originali^p^^ the 
investigation was to focus on the problem of POW/HIAs from the 
Vietnam War and what , specifically, was being done by the 0 . S . 
government to account for these personnel. 

.'As more information became available, however, it was felt 
that the evidence was clearly pointing to our government fs being 
more interested in manipulating and managing the issue than in 
finding living POMs listed as missing. As stated in the report, 
•[Ajs the investigation proceeded, the weight of the evidence of 
failure— a failure of the U.S. Gov ern ment to meet its sacred 
trust— became overpowering. "(p.i of Examination). Because the 
actions of our government bore too great a similarity to its 
actions in earlier wars of this century to be purely 
coincidental, it was considered necessary to broaden the scope of 
the investigation to study historical precedents in our dealings 
with the Communists in post-war situations. As a result, the 
report examined the fate of U.S. POW/KIAs in the hands of the 
Bolshevik regime after World War X, the Soviet regime after World 
War II, the Worth Korean regime after the Korean War, as well as 
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the primary examination of the Vietnamese regime after the 
Vietnam War* [■ ,>'■■■ <■ ■.••V : ■ ' 

Tiipitg 

The study is said to be based, upon the examination of 
hundreds of once-classified cables , instructions, and memoranda - 
now in the National Archives and the files of the Various 
agencies. The, report is surprisingly comprehensive in view of , 
the limited personnel, finances, and time allotted to the task. 

If a substantive weakness exists, it could well be in the area of 
credibility. This , is not to say that the conclusions reached in 
the report , painting an historical picture of - toimmr^Bt-r^e''';' 
intransigence in all matters relating to O.S . POW/MIAs, are 
inaccurate . Rather, because of the instances of oner-sided 
reporting and omissions revealed by Senator McCain during his 
questioning of the Chief Investigator of the report, a feeling 
that the evidence .'was skewed : to compel the xwdax ip 
certain conclusions persisted. . ! 

Select Committee on PCW/KIA Affairs,. Senator McCain ashed the 
Chief Investigator of the report questions relating to the case 
of LCDR J.B. Dooley, USN, shot down in 1967, and that of LT. J.M. 
Hickerson, USN, shot down in the same general area two months 

later A North : Vietnamese refugee had recently -provided”? - r 

information indicating that he had witnessed the shoot down of 
one of these pilots. DoD's evaluation was that the refugee had 
witnessed the plight of Hickerson (p.6-3 of Examination). The 
Chief Investigator brought up various reasons In the report why 
the pilot more likely could have been Dooley and that DoD .refused 
to see the, truth (p. 167-171? 187-196 of 11/15 hearing). Senator 
KcCain addressed each detail of the report with* the Chief - 
Investigator and implied that vthe flatter* s -thinking ims colored j 
by his ‘attempt to find the government guilty of. being less, than 
forthright in its handling of these two cases. 

Senator McCain also focused on that part of the report which 
stated that a repatriated PON said he •saw Dooley's name written 
on the wall of a prison cell iri Hanoi." The Senator knew the 
facts surrounding this statement and submitted that the witness's 
official statement was to the effect he had seen Dooley's name on 
the prison wall or had heard tbe^age__from someone else (p. 165 of 
11/15 hearing)/ The Chief Investigator had omitted a most 
important and vital aspect of the evidence. 

Last but not least, the report-stated that two Thai special 
forces soldiers released. from North Vietnamese custody in 1973 
identified Dooley's photograph as a fellow inmate (p.6-3 of 
Examination). What was ^tted was the fact that these two 
soldiers identified hundreds of other POW photographs, not only 
that of Dooley, and that in many cases they were correct and in 
numerous others they may have been mistaken because nothing 



The conclusion of the report n. succiactly stated, 

dxwyittg aceaario appears V ^On -the sane 

^aied holding 0.S. raisoners* e»ntr*^^ 8t »ide> . the regimes. 

file in fact W 

laborers and as reserve S # ™/KIAs as al ave 

recognition and financial assistance^^ftn^h 9 ^ 
government downplayed or denied ’ S # sid ® ' our 

failed to take ad^tfst^ ***«■; and 

while elements ih^ur gdverwnent '"Si! 1, ^JPWe the reports, 

EecoanBend^^j[ft^ •■■•'. '"•••;• : . 

were needed^t^ iXf s^at? ^sources 
in thin. regard, it . .SS- POH/ph aatters. 
Committee on pcw/HIA Affairs ^«zf7f 1 if™ ent of a Senate Select 
1991, by way of Sites"!. ' 0,1 18 fact ws done on August 2, 





The Presidential Commission on Americans Missing and 
Unaccounted for in Soutdieast Asia ;ciliaiANBiA 

Woodcock , President of the United Auto Workers, was announced by 
the Department of State on February 25, 1977 . The other members 
of the five member Coi^ former Senator Kike 

Mansfield, former Ambassador Charles W. Tost, Congressman G.V> 
Montgomery and Mrs . Marian Wright Edelman, Director of the 
Childrens'- -Defense .Fund. 1 : 

. , The Commission lasted about one month and included a trip to 
Vietnam and Laos March 16-20, 1977. The Commission prepared a 
twenty-two page Report on Trip to Vietnam and Laos March 16-20, 
1977,and-briefedPresidentCartertocmMarch.23,ll 
members of Idle Commission, Mr. Woodcock and Congressman 
Montgomery, also testified on April 1.,- 1977 before the United 
States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations • 

The Commission's goal was to* help the President obtain an 

accountingqfmissing.Ameri^ It^was..^.. 

directed to go to Vietnam and Laos and meet with representatives 
of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam and the Lao Peoples' ; 
Democratic Republic , to. seek information on our missing personnel , 
including; the return of recoverable remains. The Commission was 
also instructed to receive these governments' views on matters 
affecting our mutual relations • 2 -• 

The Commission was nqt a diplomatic Mssibn in ^ 
sense, as it was not empowered to negotiate- on behalf of the U.S. 
Government oh matters involving relations between the U.S V and 
Vietnam and Laos . It was , however, given authority to reach 
agreement with. Vietnamese and Lao authorities on matters 
pertaining to the question of our missing personnel in order to 
obtain information and recover remains. 



Report on Trip to Vietnam and Laos, p. 1. 


*Report, p.l. 
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BBg^l^ of Indochina. a» tint forwal 
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yjlifiii wrioM Bn itlll iliiing vut kaoMt to bi illn k 
ooo^tto* and thataericanpeopla naif ontitladtolmowwhat ” ' 

happened to than.* A wasting was held ooTSSTitw^f ' 
tepresantatiaes of tho Awerican Friends Service ccawdttee, who 

Cei *^» i ’ 0 » l °» their recant visit to Vietnan and urged 
Syf*!* 8 ? P“ ?5 ** ” * "* t,r * > T I aid to that country. Hr. Richard 

cSiStss^ — 

C*pbo<4* ^ particularly in rogard to tho 

journalists aiding ia that oomty,^wt of who* 

^ Co^iy ion — boro also aot or talkod individually irlth 

** “*• 

C S“f i ?^y - d *a * ara thoroughly road tho rtwi report of 

“ M ^9 *•“"“.** So«th2Sfl(la, 



• dneire for a now beginning with these gorernwanta 
on tha baaia of aquality and antnal roapoct. it was instructed 
to eac h all available MIA Information aaTto obtain all 
roeoywrablo maids fro* the Vietnaneee and Lao and to listen 
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carefully to the concerns of these government# pa other matters 
of mutual interest. 9 Hr. Woodcock was asked by President Carter 
to deliver personal letters from Mm to Vietnamese Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong and to Lao President Souphanouvong. ■' 

The following day, the commission flew to Hawaii, where i t 
receivedFbrieflhgs by the Department of ^Defense; the Joint r 7 
Casualty Resolution Center ( JCRC ) and the Central Identification 
Laboratory: (GIL) . • ‘ : - 

The Commission departed Hawaii on March 13th for the 
Philippines where they were briefed by U> S . Ambassador William H. 
Sullivan, who gave Commission members advice based on his many 
years Of experience in negotiating with the Vietnamese. 

The Commission spent approximately 2, 1/2 days in Hanoi 
(March 16-19) where they met with top Vietnamese government 
officials including Prime Minister Pham Van Dong. The atmosphere 
was cordial and there was no harsh rhetoric on the part of 
Vietnamese officials. 

The highlight of the Commission's talks in Hanoi was the 
SKV's formal undertaking to give the U.S, immediately all . 
available information on our missing men and to return remains 
as thsy-are- recovered- aid; exhumed*-^ • S. -airmen 

were turned over to the Commission. The Vietnamese stated that 
all living U.S. military POWs had been returned and all U.S. 
civilians remaining in South Vietnam after April 30, 1975 , who 
registered idth the Vietnamese authorities had left the country. 

.The Commission- was^informed that : the SRV had established’ a _ 
specialised office to seek information on missing Americans and 
to receiver ramins,* The Vietnamese said they would welcome . 
information, documents and materials to assist in the search 
efforts. ■ : V;'V : V‘ '•/ V ' '* 

In a brief meeting following the final dinner, the 
Commission -was told that American citisen Tucket Gougleman , who 
-had stayed in Saigon after 1975, had died in Saigon in June' 1976, 
and! thatri his rema^ is soon is ;^they .. could, :be' ;: 

hygienically exhumed^* ' V-i ^ . 

The Vietnamese made it clear that the subject of MIAs, 
nonnalisation and aid were interrelated, but that none of these 
three points Should be considered as pre-conditions to the other 
two. Vietnamese officials also expressed a strong desire to move 
toward normal relations with the U.S. and stated that they were 
prepared to establish: diplomatic relations with us. 

In meetings with the Commission, the Vietnamese emphasised 
their strong interest in receiving aid from the United States, 
This aid was expressed as an American “responsibility* and 
“obligation" from the war. Aid was generally categorised as 


Report, p. 3. ' 
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«auviau ^? dxiv to 

CoeRissiott then flaw to Vientiane •arlv on ihU i o 
Tosaal ta lk s «mn hold with w<»u Zl_I* • Bri 7 00 «arch 19 . 

SR2SM£ S2 

ted MM illn In c *? tnr * 1 

bad boon returned to the O.S?* ^ #riCttn ? during , the ear 

Mr" »nd «-w»it5 thaL cnnnf ' > w to h “l th* wound* of 

th« cSi pS ^dT^i4ft,J32r“ d , th * ir *•* 

fro* the Mr. * nTOla ®* *ate«dd togothor, tine* both rwultod 
both within Ups ted inThSSnd! D “\“ atie * a * MbU 9 alMmt* 
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the Bouse Select Committee on Kissing Persons in Southeast Asia 
that completed its fifteen month inyestigation bn December 13, 
1976 . It should be noted that all Comndssion members thoroughly 
read the final report of Montgomery's Committee Report • 

Due to a rack of commimic¥iioh /'Between -the-/ U7Sv~and the 
Caaobodian Government , and the apparent unsettled situation in 
Phnom Penh, the Commission decided it was best not to* try bo go 
to Cambodia* ;Vhe Cbomission decided to attempt to arrange a 
contact with an Ambassador of Cambodia at a location in Southeast 
Asit-i A representative -of;;.: the i ( U Liaison Office^- i^ 
delivered a formal request for such a meeting to the Cambodian 
Embassy. On March 19, Radio Phnom Penh carried the text of a 
press communique issued hy the Cambodian Foreign MlJiistry 
ref using the request and hurling back, invective at the U.s . The 
Commission was unable to meet with any representatives of the 
Cambodian government and therefore no further inf oxmation was 
obtained about missing or killed Americans in that country, 

The Commission concluded that it would be best to approach 
the Vietnamese in a humanitarian spirit of mutual cooperation, 
Icol^ito^ future/andladt .the pa^ 

focus on war. The treatment Of the Commission by the Vietnamese 
leadership indicated the' importance they placed on the Visit and 
its genuine desire for a new and improved relationship with the 
United States. Furthermore, the Vietnamese made it clear that 
the issues of normalization of relations, aid and POW/HIA were 
all "interrelated" but none of these three points should be 
considered as a precondition to the other two. The Commission 
also concluded from its visit to Laos that idle Lao probably had 
considerably ^ bn Mils than the Vietnamese, and 

were less able to develop additional information or locate 
remains.* 

The Commission's visit appeared to create a new and 
favorable climate for improved relations with both Vietnam and 
Lao*. ' : . 

The Commission specifically concluded* 

1 . There is no evidence to indicate that any American POWs 
from the Indochina conflict remain alive. 

2. Americans who stayed in Vietnam after April 30/ 

1975 , who registered with the Foreign Ministry and 
wished to leave have probably all been allowed to 
depart the couhtzy. 
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*"*““^*^ of 
Co-i«io« found no wld „ce ^ 
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\topag the nor* si^ficant recommendations p:^ the 

Commission were that : 


1. The Commission believes that resumption of talks in 
Paris between representatives of the U.S. and \ 
Vietnamese govertunents would be a most useful way 
of continuing the dialogue begun during Its mission 
to’ahbi,;'-. ' . 

2. The Commission believes that normalisation of relations 
affords the best prospect for obtaining a fuller 
accounting for our missing personnel and recommends . 
that the normalization process be pursued vigorously 

• ’ j for this • as.' well as other m • 

3. The Commission believes it most important to continue 
the technical exchanges with the Vietnamese Agency on 

1 ; Acc o untin g for KIAs which were i nitiated in Hanoi . 

4. In addition to . talks in Paris , consideration should 
be given to proposing that a U.S. representative 
personally bring such information to Hanoi, and to 
inviting Vietnamese representatives to visit the U.S. 

._ v ,, T ^ 

5. in view of the Vietnamese statements that they could : 

be glad to receive material assistance to aid their 
search for U.S. remains, the Commission recommends that 
this subject be considered pronely within the U.S. 
Government with e view to quickly providing whatever 
assistance is appropriate* . ... ^ 

6. Consideration should also be given to offering 
technical advice and assistance on defusing unexploded 
ordnahce, which the Commission understands continues to 
be a serious problem in some areas . An international 
.agency such as UNHCR could be helpful in arrangements 
for providing such information. 

7 . Another possible action would be to encourage private 
American groups to increase humanitarian aid programs 
for Indochina, in such areas as food and medical 
supplies, including prosthetic equipment. 11 
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The report does not contain any dissenting opinions. 

„ • A hearing was held April 1 ; 1977 before the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations chaired by Senator John Srafkman . 
Woodcock and Congressman G.V. Montgomery read 
w wd ^ answer *i questions from various Senators . 

onB Aour and eight minutes and produced a 
pege report *. It was a general discussion of the 
t rip/.i^ressions , . conclusions and recommendations. 
Mr.- Woodcock stated in response to Senator Griffin. "Thev sav no 

held “i 1 !! ***** F£8i' to Sa? !us? 

good common sense and the passage of time . Why would thev be 
holding Americans against their will?* 12 • ( y 




In mid-January, 1986, a bipartisan delegation of the Senate 
and Bouse of Representatives traveled to Thailand, Vietnam and 
Laos to improve Congress' knowledge of the status of America's 
missing in action servicemen still unaceounted for more than 
thirteen years after the Vietnam War. The members of the four 
person delegation were: Senator Frank H* Murkowski, Senator 

Dennis DeConcihi, Representative Sob McBwen and Representative 
Michael Bilirakis. The. trip lasted eight days, and a thirty- ; 
seven page re^rt "was published in July 1986 concerning the trip." 

"••'C The delegation's report stated that an atmosphere conducive 
to MIR discussions with the Vietnamese and Lao had not existed 
until May 1981, when technical meetings between the United States 
and Vietnam began a productive - dialogue .The U.S .delegation 
underlined the fact that the American people and the . 
administration gave the highest priority to resolution of the MIA 
issue. Furthermore , the American people were concerned about 
allegations of Americans remaining in Southeast Asia via reports 
of live sightings and that the United States and Vietnam should 
consider jointly following up on these reports* 

Deputy Foreign Minister Son commented that all American 
prisoners of war had “been handed over and that Vietnam was not 
holding any live prisoners. Son said if any Americans were 
living in Vietnam, the Vietnamese Government had no knowledge of 
them nor were they under Vietnamese control . 1 Members of the 
delegation asked Son if the Vietnamese would have any objections 
to an independent, international organization, such as the Red 
Cross , aiding in the investigation of live sightings . The U.S. 
delegation stressed that such an organization, with free access 
to the Vietnamese countryside would have credibility with many 
countries. However, the Deputy Foreign Minister rejected this 
proposal, stating that such an organization or any outside group 

‘Report of the Congressional Delegation Visit to Southeast 
Asia, p. 15. 
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would violate Vietnam's w , 
Vietnam' s internal affairs. 


and would interfere wjfdi 


Prance* 1 *!**?.^ ‘ fe- 0 ? *-* 0 ” with Ambassadors from Great Britain, 
' Eadh y ef H ?W« SJS? 13 ^ the Netherlands and Belgium while in 
r"? 1 ; , of the Ambassadors, stated; that they hhd access to 

most of the country and at no time had they or thai t staffs lirnn 

TOlSion S 3 vii^ iC * n, nii 1 ' viJllff elthwr 1,1 captivity or of their^Sn 
we» , ew i ^i^ , QS ,y ***** ;degrerof Tatcesrm- 
h ai < 4 < ■ 4**es silent that the Vietnamese were not 

£??>»?*?? their Will * ; However, they did indicate 

^L OTr^oliUon. Pr °— 0 that Americans wera in^ietnam of 

g«® -US wmecutive^ses sion8 held dur ia^^e hear^gs . — 

..Committeejjge ^wprised-of.twelye-Senators^ -and-ar. -Bnthony ffi - 
: **■ . Chief. Counsel/Staff Director. ", : - , v •. 


' : score aim mhbodomct .;• 

wwron open hearihgs from January- 
i?®® * ~°ver 35 witnesses provided testimony and numerous 
*“ -edition, two S^ti5S"eSsKons 
were herd to receive highly classified information. 

contsaiaed in two volume, covering 780 
n f , i r document s. ■ Both private eitisens and 

»s^rs of various governmental agencies were called to testify. 

! t *£ d , t !“ t Lt w the position of the 
^ wholeheartedly endorsed that it most be 

nntaJSSn a f* to * ric « eerviceaen living in conditions 

nnmown to us in Southeast hsia. s 

«»rt «? n 2 X ?!!u?SV !1J “ and Congressman Bob HcEwen were 

i«^LS 0n?r ““ i0 “i 5“® to visit Southeast Aaie in 
cSSui ^iuf t and .!!* t * f xt * pded “ invitation to sit with the 

waTinfon^vf^w— -** hearl ^If * **»■ congreaeional delegation 
was informed by Vietnamese officials during their visit in mid- 


’Hearing, Volume 1, p.i. 
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January# 1986 # that there were no Americans under their 
government * e control • It was also indicated that the Vietnamese 
_wanted^to.resolve~this~matter~within-tWo-yea^.^----^ : :-^^^^- 

President Reagan had declared that a resolution of this 
issue is of the highest national priority. 

"When this Nation assumes the responsibility of sending its 
very best men into battle # • it -must also assume the responsibility 
of making every effort to bring then home again, if they have 
fallen in battle and cannot be found# then the Government is ho 
less obligated to provide to their families and fellow cititens 
the fullest possible accounting for those lives given on behalf 
. of America. \ •• : 

Ms. Ann Hills Griffiths # Executive Director# National League 
of Families of American Prisoners and Kissing in Southeast Asia# 
said that there had been an apathetic nbnef f ort for about eight 
years # but- that now-e-seriottf 1 consciisitious ef f ort' Was^being^ 
■ade. She said she knew there was no conspiracy or cbvarup. 

Members of the national veterans group testified and urged 
more de-classification of information for the public and the 

Major Hark Smith# U.S. Army (Ret. ), SPC Kelvin C. Kclntire# 
O.S.Army (Ret . ) and Mr. Scott T. Barnes testified about living 
Americans in Southeast Asia# the disinterest Of U.S* governmental 
officials in this issue# as well as the Col. Bo Grits mission to 
rescue prisoners. ■ •>•••■. ■ • : : j , . ■ 

- ; ; J,; f ■ 

Accountability# Inc. said that thercwereindividuals of the 
•Rambo" persuasion that pursue this matter for their own self- 
serving interests . Most Often it is for personal f ina ncial 
benefit at the expense of family members and a naive public # or 
to gain recognition that Was somehow never earned. 4 

; Col> Bari P. Hopper# U.S. Army (Ret.)# stated that American 
prisoners of war were left behind in Southeast Asia knowingly by 
the U.S . Government# and that soma are still being held against 
their will. He entered two CIA documents to support his point of 
view. One great weakness was the failure of the U.S. 
intelligence agencies to develop a covert # bn the ground# human 
intelligence capability to locate our POWs. 

Colonel Hopper testified that there was a history of 


’Hearing# Vol. 1, p.3. 
‘Hearing, Vol . 1# p . 81 . 
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Th° held prisoners back is bargaining^ p aot^rStSS' ** 

' »-SSS|j!! ^^ 

itoi. Pt^icia i« Sfaliji CtolaiB ii i i>f Their varym i^nmnm T . 

^a. tn TK^ 0 S^?f i0n 

■ ** *^TS to bring to bear against then* ••.vv • 

COTwanrihSL 6 ^? V* atatedthattheidea of a 

5i 5? 1 ?**' in*," volunteered hie ; ’ , ^ ;: .' i 

_ ng » Barry Ward, Founder/President Emeritus of the »nnH w ■ ; 

-£* S^ n ^^' lu,dbo * nto vSte!S.t 

Iz5 t ^??!^? ttit0 ? e ”* . f « Xt etrongly that theyahould be jiven 
ywp years to resolve this issue. Dr.Wardfalt tiimr 

S r i2t!iSw n ?h h !i d ^ •S*??** their will soabvhere in InSdiin a 
of defectoraT* th#r * **• Uw «•■ there, probably a large number 

■ ' :,-l She Honorable Richard xi. Axnitaee. Assistant <•«<-!-. >., ., _* 

siohtino*?* Security Affairs, eaid that the’live 

JhSl^L^J ?“ $** ***+'' Aghast ^ioritywithto thT 
AdSiSiitSJiS »i««ioS in action. Be SaSeSthat this 

JE ?* d lnc ““*d therMourcea andnanning ofall 
SIEISf £ w J h *.if? 11 ? #t Btt* JCRC, CO, OSD and thaw office in 
Bangkok. The Administration hae changed the prioritv devoted to 
thi. issue in terns of intelligence to onTSf^K nSSfl 

> Vol. 1, p. 100. 

» vol. 1, p. 143. 
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priority. 7 

4 - Lt ; J3en ,/^liohardlH' —Petrobts , ~U . S . Air-Force r Director # DUL, 

.that the DZA office that hahdleB W affair* has increased 
fivefold in personnel since Lt, Gen. Tighe was Director of Din* 
There hate been many both internal and external investigations of 
DZa concerning coverups and Abuse of witnesses . These 
investigations concluded that the allegations had no basis in 
fact • : - v He also Mfuted the, statements of Ma jor Stadth and SFC 
McZhtire on DZA involvement with the Grits operations to rescue 
prisoners and other statements .they made about ihtelligwice they 
gave DZA. Be denied Mr. Scott Barnes' statement that his aission 
had U.S. government approval. There has not been any suppression 
of inforaaUoh by DIA, General Perxoots testified. 

According to Gen . Perroota, Tletnan's reluctance to allow 
international groups into their county could be based on several 
" things, No one can underestimate the sovereign concerns of the 

yietnaeese. A history of Vietnam- over the^last 1300 years vould 

indicate that nationalism is the thing foremost on their mizui at 
all times. There could also be a reluctance to show the world 
uhat has hot /taken place in the sense of progress after the fall 
of Saigon. • ; • 

to DZA concerning live sightings are from refugees from Vie tnam . 
He said it was important to treat refugees rorrectly or a most 
valuable source will not be willing to talk. General perroots 
said the abuse of Witnesses charges stem from a small number of 
people who as dissatisfied with the results. v ,* 

|te. TroidDridge o£ DZA te*tifled that PVt. Robert GeuwocKl's 
to the U.S. Supreme Court had been denied in December 1985 
and that DZA had interviewed him one time, on February 26/ 1986. 
The information provided was over ten years old. 

Another witness. Major General Moore had staff 
responsibility for and cognisance of the Special Forces 
Detachment Korea that Major Mark Smith had commanded . Zt was a 
small detachment of nine personnel with a primary mission- of 
supporting the ROM special forces by providing special 
operations/ technical and trade craft training. They did not 
have a mission to do the kind of activities that fea jor Smith 
described in his affidavits and testimony. Xajor Smith had no 
mission given to him by Pacific Command with regard to POW/KZA 
activities in Thailand.* 


’Hearing ,Vol. 1 p. 156. 
•Hearing, Vol, i, p. 231. 




Major General Lauer stated that he did not rocall Lt col 
Howard's report 'Possibility of POWs in tabs* 

hia or -to-over -having-baen - teiaf ad oni 'thia ’ *° 

■jyj- JX* .did i«c«iv« and analyze information nrovidad hv w*w 
Sait^ and SFC McXntife to theSOlstMX Group Korea# The dia 
analysis ofthesethree reports deterndnedthatr (a)Smith's 

Jiiericans; (b) that DU had previously received the artifacts 
?ros» o^er sourcea i and ( c ) that the third report reiayed° ClB 
ij*9**dtion about hn individual not nissing 
and an Amy officer that had died in Sa mi 

interviewed pc Mclntire in 1983 and ■ 

Jjxf omation in the three reports was -the extent of POW-related 
inf omation in his and Smith's - possession.* 

IS*^?®***?®* conducted on May 1,196 6, Senator 
Ddssible accounting of Americans nissino as « mni <*■ 

a* ViiSaa... ajm^e^SthU 

intandad to suspend the continuation of technical talks tilth the 
2* S i' b !5 a, “* ot **» •<*!«> a®«iaat libya“ Senator 

taW* 8 ?' T? 1 * u° 5?!f 5 1 * ^i»®oa«i«>a with tha Vietnamese 

tabaaaadortot^OaltadBationaonantaringlatoabilttSl"'" 

agreettent to reflect ; the; cdundtnent and responsibilities of hdth- 

. It should be noted that because Major Snith and SPC MeTnt< t* 
had not providad the Committee with requested information,' 
anawers -to letter*- or returned telephone calls, it voted to 
its. power of aubpoana to require Kajor Snith andSFC 

experience related only to flight crews, hs tilth fs^Sceptions, 
2 n } y POWs inside his camp. The end of 1969 narked 
the beginning of proved conditions for PONs. By the latter 
g«of 1972 they nere living in nodal POW condiUons becaSt the 

a ^ release would be pm^f uy 
settlement and efforts on behalf of the fanUies of 
the POWs began to emerge and t have an impact on publilopinioa 
both in the U.S. and abroad* 11 The Vietaanese have a vSy^igh 


’Bearing, 7ol. l, p. 458. 
“Hearing, Vol. jl, p. 1, 
“Hearing, Vol. II, p. 18. 
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regard for world opinion. He could not think of any reason why 
the Vietnamese Government might be holding prisoners against 
their will . ■/ . j^-i " 'SI ' 

■ \ IStV USA? of the JCRC Liaison Office in 
Bangkok, stated that he did not compromise, in January 1984, a 
Thai intelligence source as claimed by Lt. Col. Howard in his 
affidavit, and subsequent closed session testimony. 

The JCRC 1 s most Important and time-cWsuming task is to 
i assist in jrollecti^ all ;iiiforuiti0n{ 

POW/H3A Issue. Their biggest source of hew information is the 
stream of Indothinese refugees fleeing fr<^ Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. He stated that interviews of thdse people resulted in 
the submission of 900 reports containing an entire spectrum of 
POW/HIX information* These reports were forwarded to JCRC 
Headquarters in Hawaii and to DIX for review and analysis ., JCRC 
also are involved with crash site survey and excavation 
activities -in hoth-Vietham-and-Labs # and -the re^triatio^ 
remains.':;.;. ; : 

Lt. Col. Maidier has worked on this issue for over ten years. 
Be has seen lots of photographs over the years, but they are 
either.junidTOtifijable_ or w have been ;p 

stated that the refugees can be easily intimidated and if JCRC 
were to mistreat, harass or in Any way turn them off, our flow of 
information would stop . Be said JCRC would never do anything to 
prevent the information from flowing. Lt . Col . .. Mather stated he 
had nothing to do with Bo Grits' rescue mission, had never given 
Hr. Bames a package, or ever made the statement, "It would be in 
the best interest of the United States if no live POW. came.back,” 
as Hr. Barnes had testified. 11 ' — 

Another hearing was held on June 25, 1986, and Senator - 
Murkowski said that even though the committee had, provided an 
opportunity for people to come forward to offer information 
relative to those missing in action, that idle committee had not 
been provided indisputable evidence that Americans were being 
held against their will in Southeast Asia* The Chairman said the 
evidence must be more than wishful thinking or speculation as the 
committee needs hard facts that will satisfy the people who 
really need to know, the truth, and those are the families of 
those missing in action. 

Major Hark Smith was to appear before the Committee 
according to his attorney's letter of June 20, 1986, but did not 
show. Senator Murkowski asked the U.S. Marshals to locate and 
serve the outstanding subpoena on Major Smith and Sergeant 
Mclntire. 


^Hearing, Vol. II, p. 33. 
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.$*• *• Maples> Curator of Physical Anthropology, 

Mu » a ™> University of Florida, told theC*Jttee 

Louall Lmiiie^tnd 'hiiiwalf «as asked by the Amy to ao to the 

o*y.in Hawaii, and evaluate its 
procedure and staff. He discussed the Pakse crash and the 

r5 t Jhf. froB e yj r 3* h * n 9 «l«s that seems to go to the laboratory. 

the^dS !i d 8 **' the whole? 7 

teainiStr ‘hS — advantages is the total lack of 

PaS?fh2 ti S«^i h * y — ? ot plBy '-W* *W» U8 *“ la the 
PaJca e case, they were wrong in reaching a conclusion when the 
remains were unidentifiable. . •• • . 

from “24” °" July 16 ' 19S6 » to heax testimony 

S ®3* Bnt Eirst Class Heivin Mcintire. 
S2 P’S,"- S 5 ??*?* 1 *®* or ® *•» committee on January 28, 1986, 
Md indicated their willingness to share informaOro aiid the" ' ' 
kTi 2*? c ® — *y which would prove American servicemen had been 

heM^ to . ca ptivity in Southeast Asia in 1984. Stay said th^ tad 
“ p8 { d ? emi *ats, etc. that would prove live 
prison ers o f war in Southeast Asia . . Stay also testified about 
' Mntiri ;Sf “•^yideotapeiwhich depicts CaucasiansTini 

248 1 minS«^n?^S e f 19 ®3;, , Be * S “ ith claiaed to. have viewed the 
248 minutes of the tape while Hr. Mcintire did not. 1 * 

of f 0 ? 1 ® 8 *? P>»tos which contain a total 

sonSi^?«^hfn!!!5‘^ Th f P* 1010 ^ 8 ^ 8 were provided to him by a 

^, c ° n8idet8 reliabie, showing Americans 
2“°' wwe left in Southeast Asia at the conclualon~of the Vietnam 

to the film in question, a letter was written to the 

aJith ?«S 8 2, #B l h ? nd carried by Congressman Bill Hendon. Major 
Smith and Mr. Maple were to show up in Singapore with. $4.2 
million in cash for Mr. Obassy to obtain the film. 15 

and fSlffV'v?!??*' “writer eppeared before the committee 
and said that he had been investigating the possibility of live 

2 £ *** duri ^9 the war in Vietnam 

y being alive e Be was in Thailand for over three years as a 

SS ?h aS^!I P S deat J 0r o£ FoetunB “3«ine/le feels 

r~5, V th J? Who would trade on the POB/KIA issue for 

nothing more than financial gain. Some have appeared before the 

^Hearing, yol. IX, p. 69. 

■ ■“Hearing, Vol. n, p. 106. 

• Vol. II, p. 135. 






committee, but the most flagrant, the most venal have not . They 
remain in Thailand or elsewhere, ready to Victimize those 
jwlnerable„with r grie£^or„iidsg^ded^by.„zeal.A*^He~would™not™-^-~ 
consider Mr. Gregson a reliable source ; furthermore , Hr . Gregson 
is d very persecuted individual. Coyne's problem with Major 
Smith and S?C Mclntire was their methodology in arriving at their 
conclusion regarding live Americans . Coyle stated that he just 
does not believe it. •T.~: • 

The last and final hearing was held August 12, 1986, before 
the Committee, Mr;, Thomas Ashworth, a private citizen, who was a 
Marine officer and helicopter pilot during Vietnam and was 
released from active duty in 1971. Be claimed to have 
information on live Americans but testified that DIA would not 
talk with him when he called DlA's CarCl Bateis with follow-up 
information, '-.He claimed he had a friend named Pau Tung Her, who 
told him that a friend had seen over a hundred Americans in Sam 
Neun Province before he escaped. 17 \ 

John^M. Nevin accused Dr. Henry Kissinger and Mr* Vernon 
waiters of lying in testimony given to a Congressional committee 
and Mr; Armitage and Hr. Wolf ovitz of withhsXding information 
from the committee. Me claimed there was a coverup and said he 
had ^ that was already in .the bunds of the U . S . 

government. 

It was pointed out by Committee members that the problem 
with much of the testimony was that it relied on second and third 
hand; stories, and not hard, concrete facts. ■, 

- Major Mark Smith appeared again before the committee and - 
stated that seven U.S. Congressmen have reached the same 
conclusion that American POWs remain captive in Southeast Asia. 

He provided the committee with what he considered to be strong 
circumstantial evidence that Americans may be Alive and in 
captivity in Southeast Asia. 1 * Be tried to talk to one of the 
individuals in the picture in 1981, but the man refused to talk. 

. Major Smith reguested Mr. Obassy to make a film in aid-1985 
of mi n i n g and timber operations in Zaps using slave labor, but 
Obassy would not turn over the film to him. He has seen the 
film and the weaponry displayed in it makes it post-1975. Mr. 
Waple has seen one-third of the film twice. Arrangements for 
$4.2 million in the Bank of America to obtain the f ilm were 
provided by X*t. Gen. Perroots of DIA. 


“Hearing, Vol. II, p. 148. 

“Hearing, Vol. ii, p. 175. 

bearing, Vol. II, p. 199. 
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Brig. General James w. Shufelt, U.S. Army, Deputy Director 
of DIA, told the committee that the POW/KIA shop had doubled to 
- 28 ~per$pjmel“fr 6 B-a~ye^ 

provided to the committee by Major Smith on July. 16, 1986, and 
concluded that the entire package contained absolutely no proof 
of live American prisoners being held in Southeast Asia." 

Shufelt testified that the XJ.S. Government had stated repeatedly 
it would not pay for information and that the U.S. Government vis 
not providing $4.2 million for the film. There is no 
intelligence from the three pictures as the location of where 
they were taken can not be determined. There was hot a coverup 
at DIA. Intelligence is somewhat a subjective game and, whether 
you are dealing with POWs or the number of T-80 tanks the Soviets 
have and axe producing, there are always going to be analytical 
differences based with the Information available between analysts 
and between intelligence agencies that deal on the production of 
intelligence . 20 Be testified DIA had only received four photos 
and no POWT names from Major Smith-SFC Mclntire. DIA had met with 
\l!f^ r Ailnrorth: ihd"Mr. Kevin,' botbofvhom had been witnesses 
before the Committee, and the problem was that DIA did not reach 
the conclusion that they would like DIA to reach and that caused 
Conflict. ' I;,;-.;',-'. " 

— -^Thire was an interesting exchange of letters between Senator 
Muxkowski and Congressman Hendon in the Appendix." 



- - It is "interesting to note that at the first of the seven 
hearings held, Senator Hurkowski stated that it was important- to 
note at the start that the committee would not necessarily reach 
any conclusions. The committee did not publish a final report, 
so it appears that they, in fact, did not reach any conclusion or 
have any recommendations on this most important subject matter. 

The Committee received many mixed signals from the various 
witnesses . Several witnesses claimed to have proof that American 
POWs were alive in Southeast Asia , but were unable throughout the 
hearing to establish hard facts to support this conclusion. Some 
of the witnesses contended that various government officials and 
agencies had lied, withheld information, or were involved in a 
coverup. The agencies denied that there was a coverup and 
disputed the testimony of those that leveled the allegations. 

bearing, Vol. II, p. 225. 

; ."Hearing, Voi. II, p. 230.: * 

"Hearing, Vol. II, p. 251. 

'■ ■. - v v C . • ■; i- • io • f. v. v 
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The charges and denials are far apart - where or where is the 
truth? ; 

■ iMijud' ; .that/ the rasolntlon of ■■ Wr i tt en* : " 

missing in action was a natter of the highest national 
priorities. It has been over six yeats since these hearings were 
concluded, and while scone progress has been made, this issue 
lingers on and on and is the core of great frustration for the 
families: es well as the Ad^ 

^Vietnam asked for two years to settle tlids issue/ it hhs 
■■now been six - how much longer will it take. 

The Ccwnittee heard very dedicated witnesses who testified 
concerning their particular beliefs with regard to the KIA/POW 
issue and the allegations Of a coverup but in essence ended up 
facing a catch-22 situation. The Comities pleaded for 
individuals to cone forward or to sieet with then individually to 
•*tebUsh-the -plain" f actrthat T there ~were™Anerican^ 

Southeast Asia - but none, in the eyes of the Counittee, did so. 
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JUKKBDXX 4 
Witnesses 


Ken Albr echt: Mr. Albrecht is the President of the National 

Bnreau ' a non-profit organization that 
w ^ ott « charitable organisations. George 

^ ‘ Wa * * ^ adVi,W ? t0 •** st «*e 


George Aldrichs Former legal advisor to the Department of Statn 
end was involved in the Paris Peace Accord negotiations. Author of 
J KW. Interpretation of the Paris Peace Accords : 

Mrs. Alfond is the national Chairperson of the 
Na^iMal Families Alliance . Her brother is Usted asmssing in 

Richard As^tages Pozaer Deputy AssistantSecretary of Def ense in 

Mr. Aahworth is aMarine Corps combat veteran of 
Vietnam, an author and speaker, and an expert in the 
^ar^ources pertaining to POWs and the missing from World 
war ix, Korea and Indochina. 

RbUxed lt. Col, OS Air Porce. Invoiced in POW/KIA 
■atters as the head_of Operation RescueL. _ 7 ■ v._ ' 

Howard Balwi: Porner senator and Majority Leader frcatt Tennessee 
and Chief of Staff at the White Bouse under Pres. Reagan. 

Special assistant for negotiations on POW/klAs f or 

SSSSFiL ST®*' »®*tified before the Committee ; in 11/91 ! 
Employed by JTP -PA. Currently stationed in Bang! Thailand 

tool Bond; Mr. Bond was Vice-President of Support Our POW/HlAs. 
Wt St^1SS££? ““ *™^^*** went to 

^aSf^p^^Sti^ 47 ***'* “Wto operator in 1974. 

(BSB»bat. ) r ? xata anpervisor of the PCW/tOA 
p“l"hi ta^pteJb«W8s! Memorandum crlticalof DIA 

John Bromic John Me 6. Brown is an infantry combat yeteran of the 
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Jta* in Vietnan, an author and a researcher who has extensive 
knowledge of the senreaa of information pertaining to American and 
JUliad-.POWs^andMIAa from World War I, K6rld Kar TI/Koreaand 
Vietnam. Dal., USAF, DoD Central Documentation Office. 

W tenant Mr . Brown is the Public Charities Director for the office 
of the Secretary of State of South Carolina. Be is responsible for 
all public charities registration and cegq>liance rtthlnthe statef 

aigniaw BrxetinsJd: Mr. Brrerinskiwas a member of the State 

Dep artement'e Policy Planning Council (1966-6B); Assistant to the 
j*** “ntional Swsusity Affairs (1977-81), and a member of 
the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (1987.-91). 

liada Canada: Ms. Canada is an account representative for Kberle 
A Associates, a professional fu n d r a i sing cospany. Ms . Canada ins 
responsible for the Jack Bailey/pperatiwi^cS account; 


S 110 former Shite House Chief of 


Ptank Carluecit 
Administration. 


Poaser Secretary of Defense during Reagan 


CP* ^Cynthia A. Chambers. Captain Chambers is currently an 
Intelligence' Officer, Special Office for Prisoners of Ba/and 
Missing In Action/ DXA. ; \ 

IS2£>ifgS." l J£.3Sr t “ 

* ®**ge *• Cheiataas* Major General Christmas is the Director 
for Operations, C c — ander in Chief, U.S. Pacific command ( 1991 - 

Jans R, Clapper, Jr.t Lieutenant General Clapper has served as 

Headquarters, U.S* Pacific Command, and 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Headquarters, U.S. Air 
Force. He is currently Director of the DIA. 

William elemental 
Defense (1973-76). 

COL John H. Coles Colonel Cole is the Chief of the STONY BEACH 

■ 2 ' JUMBO* 4 - Rage 2 


Hr. Clements served as Deputy Secretary of 
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. J?* C9yne - is 8 ^Porter formerly Associated with 
|fij«S&S£ 9f , yofffoffle magazine. He hae spent many years in Southeast 
Asia reporting on POff/HIA developments and POH/HIA Imaters. 

;_' ;i l)attIV: ■ nrr^; v-r-;-: **r V :7"-r ;7;:' • r:; •••••;••:- r;~r • ••••• 

Sterye.&avis i Civil ian employee of electric company that maintained 
US military communication systems in Saigon in 1975. . 

MG_J6hn R, Deane (USA, Ret): General Deane ( USA, Ret, Y is a 
distinguished airborne infantry officer with' extensive combat 
Ag^^*^ 6 !^ WaS brlef x y ^ Dir « ctor *t the Defense Intelligence 

Michael Denver: Special Assistant to President, 1981; 

0,S ' ^ aviator who was shot 
® ojj.ia^oe. and held prisoner there. ■•'■He. escaped after months of 
c ap ti v it y a n d vas r e scue d . - V ' : ^ ; 

Robert DeStattes Mr. DeStatte is a Senior Analyst with the nafan^ 
Intelligence Agency. y- : ; , • 

Iawrance Devlin: Fomer intelligence person in Laos, 1970-73. 

Robert Dussault: Joint Staff SBA, Pt.Melvoir with information 
regarding documents- transmitted to Committee. !■:, 

Lawrence S. Baglebnrger: Mr. Baglebarger served as Bxecntive 

Assistant to the President for ; National Security Affairs (19691? 
Deputy Assistant to the President for National Security Operation 
(1973 ) , and Executive Assistant to , the Secretary of state (1975- 

Bruce Eberle: Mr. Eberle is the President of Eberle C Associates, 
professional fundraising company that prepared direct m»n 

SSSSl^iS.ul2S. “ u * r '‘ ° s “ u “ " a 
STS^S; K ” *“ **^.4 ' 

Bavid .Elder: : jtr. Elder is Co-Director of American Friends Service 
Committee, and is responsible for programs in Laos, Kampuchea, and 

larry Feldman: Mr. Peldman was connected with the of 

v APPENDIX 4 - Page 3 \ 
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weapons for Vang ?aov - money for the purchase of 


Secretary of Defease (1973-75) . 


(1969-73) aod Assistant 


«£5e^^ 

£V£d^. X?^£Si.Sd 

&t£ tte^e^ VlC ^ * V 6 ®"" 1 P*®tt Martial for* collaboration 

toailton G^den: Judge Gaydea is the author of To Circle th. 

S^easVaMV 1 ^ 1 POH 

Southeast Asia fifteen year* if ter the signing Paris place tosaty. ; 

Ti* Geraghtys 
VOW/MIAs. 


Retired military off icer idth information related to 


fn^nrtr^^rr is aniccount Representativefor a 

fim known as Infocision Hanaranent Con? Hs 

account^* * t * 8 * 0Mible for ** v «teran of thfwetn™ Si, 1^! 

Jtu^r Gin: Trans la tor during Garwood Trial* 

?19^5f?3? ¥• I** 1 **, served as 0.S. Ambassador to Laos 

dMignat#d AS8istant Secretary of State f£ 

iSorSSiS^n HtoS^a^ <>P«*tions Officer with 

Daniel Warren Grayt Hr. Gray is currently Chief of the cnrrmt 
Operation. Branch, Specie! Office for Pris^er. of War % Ss3ng 


J“ Geiffithss Hrs. Griffiths is the Brecutive Director of the 
WMiM 1 !^^^ 1 families. Her brother is listed as 


James •Bo* 


Gritr is a highly decorated former Special 
4 APPENDIX 4 - Page 4 



Forces ' officer;- 'iho Sitin' ' ^8^ .towm^as 

Bacle.. M* . Grit* ran for President in 1992 oa the Populist ticket. 


GEH Alexander ■ ; i*v StadL^- • ■ :jb? v(Bys^#- ' iHtset; • •) '*■ v. • ‘ 

Senior Military Advisor to Dr > Henry Kissinger (1969r73), 
Assistant to^-he President for Rational Secmril^Affnto^llU^ 
House C9iief of ^ Staffs 1973-74 )> ^:$ecreta^ 

‘,1..:.;..'; },: , . ../■•■. L 7/7 1 -7— 77 r : :• 77.7 

Trong Bieus A Vietnamese refugee front north Vietnam . 

Richard Holbrooke: Mr. Holbrooke served as Staff 
Aaerican Aabaasador to Saigon (1965-69), on the ^te. House Staff # 
Office of the Assistant to the President for Vietnan 
/ as a member of the U. S . Delegation to the Paris ?•*?• ***** ; 

John Bbldridges Mr/ Holdridge served in the ^ a* 

D eputy Director and Director of the Office of Research andAnalysis 
for Set Asia and thd Pacific (1966-68 ) , and Assistant Secretary of 

Bn gm » H ol l i si '• ' Pepnty Chief of . JCRC in 197 4 ' i > 

Ihach Bern: 777-7, 77 7' 7.77 

j. Hugh: A 77 . 7:.' ^ f 7 .A,.'- " .7 •• 

Burt Hnrlbutt Mr. Hurlbnt is a Texas oil executive that- helped 
7 raise money for V Seaport Our POM/MlAs f ; Inc. * . taxrewnpt 
organization that laundered noney that nent to support the Laotian 
Resistance. 777 .7 

pat Hart: Former DXA POR/MXA Analyst, has information on Hhon 

Morrat. 7 777 ’ 777-7 7 • • -7; - • 77 

im Bobby r. naan (USB, Ret.)* Adniral^ Itfflan 
of Bavaf Intelligence, Departaant of the ,"»S iJ} 97 J ^ 7 tV 1 J*2 
Director of the.Defanae intelligence agency (1976-77), and Director 
of the Rational Security Agency (1977-81) , 

Bobby Xnuis - Retired Hhyy AOeiral, .Poreer Deputy Director CIA' 

B. lehaai 

Bonika Jensan-Steeanncat Xn . Stevenson ia co-author of fitjUSH. 
Itm coodbve . she hook* about taerican POTa la Vietnan, grew out 
of a stoi 7 she produced in 1985 for a television news ehoe. 

Stephen I. J ohnaoni Hr. Johnaou has served in the Department of 

7:7'7' : 7 ; :7 A9PBBDIZ 4 - Page 5 
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State at a Political Officer in Saigon, Nha Trang, and Viantiane, 
at Vietnam Desk Officer, and at ian Analyst for Indochina* Bureau of 
Intelligence . andRtaearch . • • ■ 7 1 ' -V';‘7 ^T/; JI “r. r 

Helen Johnsons Former Army Security Crypto operator in 1974 . 
Related to Lippert deposition. 

Ivan Kallstars Mr v Kalitter. it the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms agent that investigated John LeBoutilUer'e purchase of 
ten handguns intended for jpport to Southeast Asia .. 

Oleg Kalugins Retired General of the RGB who testified before the 
Committee that certain KGB agents had interrogated 3 American PORs 
aftear 1973 in Vietnam* ■ 

Brawt Kays A civilian employee of Air America who was shot : down 
over Laos in 1973 and was a POW for over a year. 

Richard Thn e we Kennedy* Hr. Kennedy served as Director, Staff 
Planning and Coordination, RSC (1971-72) and Deputy Assistant to 
the President for KSC Plaiining (1973-75) • 

Patrick nunmmgsa i A : former member of the Royal Lao Air Force who 
has been active in the Zao resistance. 

GSN Robert Kingston (USA, Ret.)* General Kingston is a 
distinguished infantry and Special Forces off leer Who served as the 
Commander of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (1973-74) • 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger t Dr. Kissinger served as National Security 
Advisor to President Nixon (1969) , negotiating the Paris Peace 
Accords settlement in January, 1973. Be served ae secretary of 
State from 1973 to 1977. v :;," ■ .\7V 

Thomas Lacyi Retired Brigadier General with information on 
PON/HIA. 

Melvin R. Lairds Mr. Laird was a member of the U.£. Bouse of 
Representatives before becoming Secretary of Defense (1969-73), and 
Counsellor to the President for Domestic Affairs (1973-74). 

Steve Lippert! Former lay Security Agency crypto operator with 
information on intercepts in 1974. 

Winston LOsdt Mr. Lord was a member of the NSC staff (1969-73), 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
(1970-73), and Director of the State Departaant's Policy planning 
Staff (1973-77). 

Iff Paul K. Maguires Lieutenant Maguire currently serves as a 
Multi-Sensor Fusion Analyst, Special Office for Prisoners of War 
and Missing in Action, DIA. ' 

'6 : :'W; 7 APPENDIX 4 - Page 6 ■ 
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C. Murphy Martini Hr. Mart^ President of United lie Stand end 
travelled- to Vietnam- to-prilicise the- p^ 

Murphy Martins An employee of Roes Perot. 

Midhael Martins ; 'V\7: ^ ■ y. v ;,/.7; : > v,'- _ 

Ronald Martins Hr. Martin was heljied to coor(Ujmte> bat leter 
disassociated himself f ran the failed "Team Falcon" PON rescue 
mission. : \ - - ' : V. v " V. ' : '7' 

Bod Matthews s Lt. Col. in the U.S. Air Force attached to CDO with 
information regarding documents' transmitted to Committee. 

: Bod Matthews s Already discussed . Continuation of deposition. 

0. Matthews: - 7. ./ - /:,/■•/. : . • •. 7 . 

Robert McFarlands Former Rational Security Advisor in aid-80*. 

Ted MoGanyt Mr; McGarry coordinated the communications in the 
United States for the failed "Team Falcon" POM rescue mission/ and 
was responsible for the " *welccona home"; when^^^ H r 

return. ■:* \’.-V : '■ 777 ; : : ' ; : ; 7' 7 y 7 •’ : 7 y77 -v 

Barry McKillop: An associate of Mr. Perot, Mr. MCKillpp has 

travelled to Vietnam on several occasions in an effort to obtain 
inf ormation regarding American POW/KXA' s. 

John McMahons Former SDO/CIA in the early 80s with inf ormation on 

•..Bhqm'-Morratrr 7^77 ~ 4 7> 

Edwin Meases Former Attorney General of the United States under 
' .president Ronald;' Reagan. ‘ 

Thomas Maurers Mr. Meurer was President of United We Stand and has 
travelled to Vietnam seeking information cin American POW/MIA's. 

Paul Miles s Was a Major in Vietnam during the Four Party Joint 
Commission. 

Karen Millers MS. Miller is the 1st cousin of MIA Donald Carr. 
She is knowledgable about the dissemination of the photographs of 
Gunther Deitricfc which were held out to be Donald Carr. 

Charles Millss DoD Central Documentation Office civilian employee 
with information regarding documents transmitted to Comittae; 

Terry Minarcdns Former army cryptoanalyst testified before the 
Committee on message traffic that he allegedly saw in early 70s. 

/;7 77 ■ 7 APPBHDXX 4 - Page 7 
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Jury Kobnart.FonerAlr Force cryptoanalyst correnUylivingin 
Montana twtlfiid before the Committee that be de cyphered several 
■eseagee of aoremept of as POBs In early 70 s V ^ • • 


HEN Xhonas Hoorer (OSH, Het.)> Admiral Hoorer served asChiefof 
StSf (1970^74^! (19S7 " 70) * B a * ieMa of the Joint Chiefs of 

Mortician t .73)s .ethnic Chinese Horth Vietnaaese who prepared 
several remains and testified before Congress that they weitratored 
in Hanol rr Carr^tly livlng ln btlapta, G> and recently spent 2-3 
days at CIX-HI looking over and trying to identify remains. 

ADM Daniel j. Mm$hy (IBH, Het.)< Admiral Murphy served as Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence for Intelligences Ceaaunity/ 
Central Intelligence (1976-77). •.•.••••• • 

John D. Hegropantei Ate. Hegxoponte was a member of the O.S. 

(1968-69) and served on the HSC 

Hixon nerved two terms as Vice- 
President under Bisenhower, and won presidential electi ons It 1969 

Edward O'Connor! Retired Major General, OS Army, who was a Haior 
during the Four Party Joint Commission. 3 ° r 

John T.‘ Odells Retired USA SEA Group Chief . 

''ItoSc^re^ : fl«heral'r 

Michael^ dksenbergt Hr. oskenberv served as a member of the 
National Security Council Staff (1976-78). 

Patricia °'eta47« Dr. O'Grady has sat on the Board of Directors of 
tha National League of Pamilist and has written and researched 
extensively on the POW/HIA subject* Her father is listed as 
Prisoner of War, 

H. Boss Perot 3 Mr. Perot worked for several years to improve the 
treatment^ of American PON's held in North Vietnam; He has remained 
very active in the PON/m issue, and has travelled to Southeast 
Asia on several occasions . 

1£ Leonar d Perzootss Lieutenant General Perroots was Director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency (1985-88). 

Steven Pitteadrigh* Mr * Pittendrigh is a Vice President of a 

. APPKNDIX 4 - Page 8 




telemarketing firm known as Inf ocision Management Corp. Bis 
clients include Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. and John 
I*Boutiliier/Sk^ ' • '• r ™ — v - ^ 

GEN Colin L. Powells General Powell served as Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs (1987-89 ) and as Senior 
Military Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. Be is currently 
serving his second term as -Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.,. 

Marilyn Prices Ms. Price , is President of a professional 
fundraising company known as The Creative Advantage . Ms. Price's 
clients include Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. 

,Maz3c S. Pratt: ; Mr. Pratt served in this StSte Department as a : 
Political/ Military Of ficer in Vientiane and Laos (1963-68), on the 
Interagency Ad Hoc Group on Indochina ( 1968-73 ) , and as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the International Conference oh Vietnam. 

Richard Bands Consul of DS Embassy, Laos, 1973? 

Elliot Richardson: Mr. Richardson served as Secretary of Defense 
(January - May 1973) among other positions he held in the 
government, such as Attorney General of the U.S. 

John Robinsons Mr. Robinson is the General Manager of the 
Washington Intelligence Bureau, a company which provides caging and 
mailing services to fundraising organizations including Operation 
Rescue and Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. 

COL Lawrence Robson (USAF, Ret.): Colonel Robson served as 
Personnel Plans Officer for POW/MIA, Military Assistance Command 
Vietnam, and as Deputy Chief, POW Subcommission, Four Party Joint 
Military Commission. 

Lawrence Robsons Retired Col. , TO Air Force, was a Lt. Col. and 
the Deputy US Delegate to the FW Subcommission of the Four Party 
Joint Commission. Was the individual who received the nine PONs 
from Laos in Banoi on March 28, 1973. 

Jeff Rock: ' ' 

Peter W. Rodman: Mr. Rodman was a member of the NSC staff (1969- 
77) and special assistant to Dr. Benry Kissinger and then Brent 
Seowcroft. 

William P. Rogers: Mr. Rogers served as Secretary of State (1969- 
1973) ; 

Kenneth Rash: Mr. Rush served as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(1972-73) and Deputy Secretary of State (1973-74 ) . 

B.B. Russell’s Retired Col., TO Army, head of Four Party joint 
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Commission, PW subcommiesion . 

MS Michael Ryan: Major General Ryan is Vice Director for Strategic 
Plans ;■ and Policy of the Joint Staff ( 1991-Present ) . •: v ' 

Joseph Salta:’ Kr* Salta is President of Response Development 
Corp . , a professional fundraising company. Mr. Salta' s clients 
include John LeBoutillier/Skyhopk II* 

Ted Sample?: Hr. Sampley is a combat veteran of the Vietnam War 
who was the Deputy Coordinator of the National: Vietnam Veterans 
Coalition. He is currently Chairman of the Homecoming II Project. 

Kong Sauteys 

MRJ Jeannie •H. / Schiff : Major Schiff is Deputy Chief, Current 

Operations Branch, Special Office for Prisoners of War and Hissing 

7 to^Act&bnp^DIAT ^ ^ • ■■■• 

James R. Schlesinger: Mr . Schlesinger has served as Director of 

the Central Intelligence Agency (1973) and Secretary of Defense 
(1973-74). 

James Schlesinger: Former Director of CIA and Sec. of Defense, 

1973-1975. ■ V>'' , ' ; : 'V 

Schworz: i v ; : 

Brent Scowcroft Me. Scowcrof tserved as Military Assistant to the 
President (1973-75), and Assistant to the President for National- 
■5ecur4^"Affairs41978r8liV r , V v : ' : : 

MG Richard V. Secord (USAF, Ret.): Major General Secord served in 
Vietnam (1962) and tabs ( 1966-69 ), spending much of the latter 
period detailed to the CIA. Be later headed the Southeast Asia 
Branch, Bast Asia and Pacific Region, OSD (1972) . 

Robert R. Sheets: Mr. Sheets is currently Chief of the DIA's 

Special Office for Prisoners of War and Missing in Action. 

Patricia Sheridan: Mrs . Sheridan is the Executive Director of the 
Red River Valley Fighter Pilots Association in Derby, Kansas , a 
non-profit organization that provides scholarships to children of 
P0W/M1A/KIA servicemen. 

. Michael, Sherwood: • ■ . ' , 

Roger s. Shi e lds: Mr. Shields served in the Defense Department as 
Deputy Assistant Director for International Economic and PON/MIA 
Affairs ( 1971-77). ■ ■ 

Roger Shields: Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Sea 
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Affairs, Employee of the Department of Defense who whs in charge of 
thn POW /MIA task force— office heavily in vo lved with the POW/MI A 
issue. ' '‘V;';.. •' •. / 7, ■ ' r • v'-' ^ 

Al Shinkl e: A retired USA* intelligence officer who has: been 

involved with POW/HIA Affairs and worked for John LaBoutier for 
Skyhook II. Mr. Shinkle currently lives in Thailand. 

Xhambang Sibonnheaangs Mr. Sibounheuang, « ^tian^mericui, is an 
assistant to Jndge Hamilton Gayden in Nashville, T|i. He haa been 
responsible for disseminating a great deal of erroneous POW/HIA 
information in the tJ.S. He has also served as an interpreter on 
several failed POW/MIA rescue missions. 

Prank Sieverts : Hr. Sieverts is lie Special Assistant for POW/HIA 
Affairs, Department of State (1966-78). i 

worked for the Department of State with - POW/HIA 
public affairs. O a 77,7 

Hark Smiths Former green beret who Was involved in the circulation 
of a tape' purported' to show live POWs . • 

John F. Sommer: Mr. Sommer is the Executive Director of the 

Washington Off ide of The American Legion. 

Harold Spragne: Dob Central Documentation Office employee with 

information regarding documents traxuonitted to Connaittee. .. . 

3<blm ^Sliolxas A ile^Jjaped ; .fodonedrs tXDO/C^ 

(hirtis Stern: Hr. Stem ’ is to Account Represtotative ' for a 

telemarketing firm known as Infocision Management COrp. Hr. Stern 
is responsible for the John LeBoutillier/Skyhook II account. 

William Stevenson: Correspondent and co-author of Kiss the Boys 

Goodbye, Mr; Stevenson won the release of a Ca n adia n pilot from the 
Chinese (1957) and discovered Prench prisoners in Indochina several 
years after Dien Bien Phu . 

William H. Sullivan: Hr. Sullivan served as TJ.S. Ambassador to 

Laos (1964-68) , Chief of TJ.S* Mission to Laos (1968-69 ), and Deputy 

Assistant Secretary of State for Bast Asian and, Pacific 

Affairs (1969-73). 

Robert Sungenis: Mr. Sungenis is Chief of the Directorate of 

Infomation, Operations and Reports, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (1973-92). 

Robert Sungenis: A civil service employee of the Department of 

• Def ens e who was in. charge of casualty records . Appeared before the 
Committee, but barely testified."' 
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S“y Sytoin Mr. Sydow is currently Chief ot the Analyuis Branch, 
Special Office for Prlaonerg cf War a nd Kle elnj Ac Son> - D a, 

Charley T*ylor. Hr, Saylor travelled to Thailand to. coor dina te the 
commaications for the failed 'Teas Falcon’ POH rescue mission. 

LG Bugaae Tighe: ■ Lieutenant General Tighe was CXNCPAC Chief of 
Intelligence (1972-73) , Director of the- Defense Intelligence 
Agency (1977-B1), and director of the cosniesion that produced the 
critique of Dili's handling of the POM/MI* issue called ’The Tighe 
Report. " .. jiV,: .... •.[‘.'V:.:.' ..i.V.. y'.'y \ .y ■ . 


Bageae Tighe t Retired Lt. General U.S. Air Force, and former 
director of the DIA from 19(77-1981— has ^ testified before the 
Committee. Also headed up the Tighe Commission which issued the 
.Tighe ■■■report. • ' . , y 

Bui Tims Colonel Tin took the surrender of the South Vie tnames e 

government-inthepresidentialpalace(30April;l975).Heiater 

served as editor of the Communist party newspaper 'Whe n Dan , but has 
since been expelled from the party for his criticism of the 
government . 

to US Any enlisted person who worked at the Air 
Borne command post who allegedly saw certain messages on POWs in 
Laos and also the transfer of US POWs to Bast Germany; 

Hugh Tovar: Former Intelligence person in Laos. 

Charles Trowbridges Mr. Trowbridge is Deputy Director of the 
Special Office- for JPOW/HIA Affairs, Defense Intelligence Agency 
(1971-92) . *• * 7 * v .-. ; ~y . 

Charles Trowbiiidge : Retired Mavy Commander, for many years was 
Deputy Director at the DIA in their POW/HIA branch. Has testified 
before the Committee. . 

Jerry Tuttle: Admiral who was Deputy Director of DIA under 
General Tighe, 1979-1981. * 


Richard Upavong: 

GBH John W. Vessey, Jr. : General Vessey served two terms as 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: (1982-85). He is currently 
the Presidential Emissary to Hanoi for PCW/HIA Affairs ( 1987- 
Present). \ • ■ . 1 ■, ■ ■ 


Captain Raymond Vohdens A former Havy POW who was in charge of the 
DoD POW/MIA branch in 1973 • 

Robert B. Wallace: Hr. Wallace served as Coimaander-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States (1991-92V. 

Director of the CIA (1972-76) 
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Vernon Walters: Retired; General, US Army. Attache to Paris who 

arranged Dr. Kissinger's secret meetings with the North Vietnamese , 
Former US Amba^ the Attorney General. ~~ " • “ TT'--" 

Chuck Welles Legislative liaison for CDO with information 
regarding documents transmitted to Committee. 

Charles Mhitehouset DCM . to Ambassador Bunker in South Vietnam in 
1972-73 s In late 1973, becaM^ A to Laos; 

' cm John A. Wickham, Jr. (USA Ret. ): General Wickham was Deputy 

Chief negotiator of the U-S. Delegation to the Four Party Joint 
Military Coomission# Republic of Vietnam (1973), and Senior 
Military Assistant to the Secretary of Defense (1973-76) and Chief 
of staff , united States Any. 

General John At Wickaat Retired Former Chief of Staff , US Army. 
-Jhe^Deputy-US -Delegate to -the Four Party- joint 


V. 
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JttOTBDll S 
Selected Documents 


The Committee examined hundreds of thousands of documents during 
its InveEtigation. As the Coamittee requested of variona Pederal 
agencies that documents pertaining to the subject of POW/MIAs be 
provided, it xeceived a maseive volume of material. In addition, 
the Ccamlttee generated hundreds of documents, primarily 
transcribed deposition and hearing testimony* 

Committed members and staff spent thousands of hours at the DXA, 
Ctt, HSA, State Department, other agencies, and the national 
Records Center to zevieir classified and unclassified military 
records stored there and reviewing materials and identifying 
documsnts needod for the Committee's eorkr To fill the CommitteeV 
blanket requests for materials, DoD established a Central 
Documentation Office for the single point collection of material 
. requested by the Committee* 

Muchofthematerialvasclassif iedidieninvestigatorsreceivedit 
and some of it remains classified. In cpeqpliance with Senate 
procedures, all classified material mas delivered to the Office of 
Senate Security where it was logged in, worked on and stored. All 
material still classified at the conclusion of the Comittee's work 
mas transferred to the Rational Archives for permanent storage. The 
material that mas declassified, mas redacted to protect the names 
of sources-and the way the U.S. collects intelligence. Both 
classif ied and unclassif ied versions were sent to the Archives. 

At the urging of the Committee and in response to a unanimous 
Resolution of the Senate, President Bush issued an Executive Order 
requiring Executive Branch agencies to declassify almost all 
material pertaining to the POR/KIA issue. The result was the 
declassification of more than one million documents • At 
publication time, these documents were being provided to the 
Library of Congress for microfilming and indexing; they mill be 
available to the public for a nominal service fee. 

To assist the public in understanding its work, the Committee mas 
assisted by a specialist in archival Indexing and storage. All 
Committee documents will have been cross-indexed for Ideation of 
subject matter and physical location of actual documents. Excerpts 
from selected documents follow! 

01/11/73 Kissinger to Bunker (ironclad guarantees) 

Henry Kissinger sends a message to Ambassador Bunker in Saigon. 
**(Le Due) Tho and I met for six hours. ..me completed- the text of 
the Agreement. We alio coa^leted the assodmted understandings. 
Major ones include. . .iron clad guarantees on our prisoners in Laos 
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and Cambodia.- •/' " ■ ;:7; 

“ Ql/26/73 Httasi^ 

Kissinger s»et/ w^^ League of POW/HIA Families telling 

them •Understanding® on Laos are absolutely clear concerning pov 
releases in a tine frame similar to that in Vietnam. . .They cannot 
... hold, , pur , jm for . ransom. . . There cannot be any blackmail by 
tfeta. . .In North Vietnam it is almost inconceivable that they will 
hold\^;;^s.^; ,, : ; ,, -j / ■ ;v 

01/27/73 Paris Peace lgfrawnnts 

•The Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam* is 
v formally signed. . . in Paris by u . s . Secretary of State William P . 
Rogers. ..The cease-f ire goes into effect. ; : 

Stateswillcontrlbute^ 

reconstruction of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and throughout 
Indochina*? ... ;• 

Article BA - •The return of captured military personnel and foreign 
civilians of the parties shall be carried ont ytth 

and completed not later t h a n the same day as the troop withdrawal 
mentioned in Article Tt ■The/ parties: shall exchange cooplete 
lists... on the day of the signing of the Agreement. * 

Article. 8 B - "The parties shall help each... to get information 
about those-military jpersohnel. . .missing in action, . ..and to take 
any such. measures as nay be required to get information about those 
Still considered missing ia action. • 7 

Article 22 - . . .In a supplementary protocol/ it is provided that 
PQWs will be released in approximately equal installments at 15 
day-intervals during a 60 day period. • • 

^ ,:13*5,0 p>m. EST# the • U.S. is handed lists: from the 
Vietnamese. . .containing 717 names of PONs, including 64. ..reported 
as having died in captivity. .. 

The lists from the Vietnamese contain ppU.S. PONs captured or held 
'in Laos.-, 

01/27/73 Side Understandings 

On the Phrase "of the particles” in Article 3 a) and b; of the 
Agreement * * It is understood • . * that the phrase ”of the particles ” 
in Article 8 (a) and (b) .. .covers all personnel of the parties and 
from any other country.” 

The Return of Vietnamese Civilian Personnel Captured and Deta ined 
in South Vietnam - "The U.S. reaffirms the statement of Dr. Henry 
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A. Kissinger. ..that the United States will use its maximum 
influence to secure the return of Vietnamese civilian personnel 
captured and detai n ed in South. Vietnam. ^ ^ 

Regarding Laos and Cambodia - Message in the Name of the Prime 
Minister of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
October 21, 1972v*. (b) . • ,the Jtae^ will be 

promptly released, before December 30, 1972. v. (0) . . .She DRV Side 
hSsr been clearly ihfoni^ American captive in 

Cambodia...” ' 

•Message from the President of the United States to the Prime 
Minister of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Dated-. October 22, 1972s 

The President notes with appreciation the message from the Prime 
Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam which satisfies all 
Ms p oint s with respect to Lao s and Camb odia as well as U . S 

"piLiauers^* : . T. : , ■ . ]■.'* r r T; •• ; r- 

01/29/73 IBSAG meeting (hoping for 40-41 POWs from Laos) 

KASAG meeting . takes place at White House. Dr. Kissinger and 
another NSC of ficlal - areboth advised hy-the : Joint Chief s of Staff 
and the Defense Department that they are •hoping* for •40-41^ 

' American prisoners of mar In Laos . • . 

02/01/73 Nixon's letter on mar reparations 

The North Vietnamese provide a list. . .which is represented as the 
• Ust ; of American _POWs captured in Laos • The JList is exchanged 

simultaneously With: r a private communication to North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong from President Richard Hi son* 

The letter. -.from; President, Hixon reads: : ' 

*i. The Government of the United States -'of America will contribute 
to postwar reconstruction in Horth Vietnam without any political 
conditions. 2. Preliminary U.S. studies indicate that the 
appropriate programs for the U.S. contribution to postwar 
reconstruction will fall in the range of 3.25 billion of grant aid 
over 5 years. . . 3. The U.S. will propose to the DRV the formation 
of a Joint Economic Commission... (4 . ) to develop programs for the 
U . s. contribution to reconstruction of North Vietnam. . . • 

02/02/73 Mixon to Borth Vietnam PM (Laos list is unsatisfactoxy) 

. . , the following message is delivered to the North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister from President Hixon. . • : 

•The list of American prisoners held in Laos which was presented in 
Paris on February 1st is unsatisfactory. U.S. record show.. .317 



Aawriean Military men, unacootmted for in Laos and it ie 

th®se men would be held prisoner in 
^os^,i3npionentatJ.on of any AmericaLn undert^Ucina-is-relfltad to-t!hft 
satisfactory resolution of this problS? related t0 


02/01/73 


OU Analysis of Eassy Lists and List of 82 


Memprandm for the Secretary of Defense. 

1 .TO^^closure provides a sujnoary of the hixaber of U. S . nrlsdnars 
- ttn ^ pr dsceased.,iin .terns of the^Oefense 



tiSA - 21; DSH - 27 1 USAP - 22} USMC - 3; Civilian - 14 ; flbthl 87. 
02/06/73 OIA Mono to Kissinger (talking points) 

^ 8 . niiitary and civilians listed as 

®l a *lug or captured in Laos • . Of this total, approximately 215 nan 
?”! «»d«: «neh circnastances that theenesy pro&WLy SS 
intonation regarding their fata,' f 

•lfoe PLP Uat of 10 personnel captured la Laos (provided by DRV on 
■■1873.)>j .the list consisted of personnel oaptur^-tw »hn 

whether these hen were dead or alive, or aether that 
are to be released. She OP list is in«*plete. . , ■ 

300 crash sites in tabs. ... Because of the 

n l 1,tMMtl *?«*« > ** be reasonably seamed 

ttat the north Vietnaaese would have sene knowledge on the fate of 
Hissing / captured personnel a these areas •" 

e ^ ld * ne * ti»at; as patbet Lao have intonation on 

n 9 e n i£; P ^?‘r? 1 “* • hoalA *» able to provide °a 
list of alive U.6. W i and information on the fate of many others • 


Viatnamesa, because of thair prssanca in parts of Lads, 
;■ **• information than provided to-date 9 on 
captured/mining D.8 . personnel • ; • " ;•'■■■ 

Joint pcanaigda (creating joint economic rr—if sahm) 

Oiai ^tad Statias and Horth Vietnam issue a joint conammigua to 
Joint economic conaiision to oversee rabuilding Vietnam 
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idth.t. S . dollars. . .The comnmhigue is a result of Dr. Kissinger's 
/Hanoi visit. v .. . 

02/21/73 .. Peace agreement witi Laos' ■; - 

The "Agreement on Restoring Peace and achieving National Concord in 
Laos" is signed. . .Chapter XX , Article 5.. .provides for the release 
of "all persons, regardless of nationality, who have been captured 
and detained” • • ; "within 60* days after the setting up ^f the 
Provisional national Union Government. . .After all those who were 
Captured have been returned > each side has the duty to gather 
information on those missing during the ear and report the 
information to the other side." 

03/13/73 HASAS Minutes (Laos POH co n cer n s) 

WASAG Meeting takes place at White House. 

Htatei“ "T6u ito T tlS^leta^^ 
are released?’ 

Kissinger : • "Yes, r that r s right. ■ 

Defenses "How many are there in Laos?" 

HSC Staffs ’’They've told us they hold more American prisoners than 
theeight^onthelistvereceivedfromHortdiVie 
States "We've had contact with the Pathet Lao several times. " 
Kissinger: "And they have admitted they hold more?" 

State: . "7es." V ,• V v : . ; ;V : f- v -V- 

Kissinger: "1 didn't know that. How many more?" 

State: "They haven't said. They've been giving us the.runaround 

on the details • . . " /%'/'. '''V.;:,/, .. 

03/14/73 Kissinger Kamo tpTIlxon Jrecwiiwnding bobbing Lam) 

On March 14th, President Hixdn approves a request from Henry 
Kissinger to plan "for a 2-3 day series of intensive D.S. air 
strikes against the trail area of Southern Laos to be conducted 
immediately after release of the third increment of POWs is 
completed on March 16th* ...The purpose of the bombing is 
described... as a "response to continued north Vietnamese 
infiltration and logistics activity in the South." 

03/21 and 03/22/73 DU to Mooter on POIVs and Mdorer Cables 

• . . .The U.S. will complete the withdrawal of its military forces 
. . .in accordance with the terms of the agreement, .with the released 
of all , repeat all American prisoners held throughout Indochina . • 
"Do hot commence withdrawal of the fourth increment until the 
following two conditions are met: (l) TJ.S. has been provided with 
a complete list of all U.S. PR' s including those held by the Pathet 
Lho ; as well as the time and place of release ... " " If difficulties 
arise during the process of release, then cease all withdrawals 
until otherwise instructed." 
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object to the plf playlacr the*cM*r»i “•} *® do not 

— rBtartfearte~u8~'We~hMd g nT ^ 

the tines end piece of Release oftkf 1 - 1 L« an<1 lmd ‘ -standing on 

(Eebeser beUeTOstw-wi,: pc^ ) . 

***^f^^ * Sectary of 

more B. s . POWs thrw^tmt leos't^^oae 0 .,.!^^ 1 ^*. Front hold * 
the DRV Pebruary let list* E^s^Stet^hm^ 

should concentrate first on getting tha*9 pots iJi?* ^J! 7 

North Vietnamese list . u •■‘•■“Hi «w » tows back vho «ue on the 

03/22/73 Babasay Demarche to Pathet bo 

dmarche to Pathet Lao 

■1st list. ' ^ Xpect * ack 00X0 u,s# ^8 than those on the February 
03/22/73 Hianp Tapes :. ■ . . ' ■ ' .... _ .. 

March 22V 1973, fron 9*11 to 10135 A.H, 

; r ^ 

and^ho 11 ^ If they pay the prisoners, the prisoners, where e and S 
and the troops out (unintelligible) • • F*.*»uuers, wnere, and. 

Preside*^ r-:' ^ ^ 

HaldenantBetter wait and see ( unintellig ible) 

President: The prisoners, oh,the prisoners (unintelligible) .. . - J 
03/23/73 Bagleboxger Kobo 


H °T* V * r , ther * been no accounting s? U S^Urscmnel 

other than the u.s. personnel HI*, in Laos 

£resol^~‘.'. We #tlllh,,Ta the Laos HI* question renainSS 

recommending below a series of diplomat^ awves'aiiSd at g^ilg“ 
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pro per accountin g o f onr men lo st In Laos . . . " ! 

A. "After the recovery of the lest prisoners from NVN, Hanoi should 
be advised unequivocally that we still hold then responsible for 
the return of all PCWs being held in Indochina. y ? " 

B;‘ *•.••• i a-'-', strong . demarche should be made tb the ranking LPF 
representative in Vientaine • . .This initiative should plainly and 
forcefully assert that the ;H.S . ViU no longer play games with the 
POH issue in Laos. . ;we demand their inmediate release as vell as an 
accounting and information on all these who may have died. 
Finally, the IFF should be advised that failure to provide a 
satisfactory answer could result in appropriate United States 
•actions.'.." • v;' ; ; "'a'... ! ;.v;r 

P. "Shortly after 28 Marche assuming the , IFF have not responded 
favorably , -intensive andobviouatactical air- reconnaissance of - 
Horth and South Laos should commence . Additionally, the movement 
of a new carrier task force into the waters off Vietnam should be 
publicly announced# ; • " ; 

.the levidince indicates that: t^ 
capture U;S. personnel since 1964, and the IFF have provided no 
prisoner or casualiqr data at all other that the ten names listed on 
1 FUbniary;>."^ ; ,-r '■-■T 

03/27/73 Hison Tapes . 

Transcript of a recording of a meeting among the President, H.R. 
Haldaman, John Bhrlicfaman, and Ronald Siegler on Hatch 27, 1973 
frOm 11 8 10 A.M.to Is 30 P.H. 

"Hhrlicfamans This story and, uh, this one, uh, this , this Watergate 
thing is potentially very debilitating around, but we have to 
devote a large part of our time to keeping people busy in, uh. . • 

Presidents I know..." 

Presidents ...1 don't believe that I should go out on national 
television like tonight or tomorrow and go out on the Watergate 
Commission end then come on the nest day on national television on 
Vietnam. . vltjr view would be to, get the Vietnam out of the way, and 
maybe get this right if you could. X think that gives you time. • . 

04/03/73 Richardson note to Rogers (questions, but on to IXAs) 

Secretary of Defense Richardson sends a nots to Secretary of State 
Rogers stating, "While there is still some question on whether any 
of our man are still held, particularly in Laos, our attention must 
now be focused primarily on the difficult task of accounting for 
'the, missing in action. * 
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-04/05/73- Godl^ 

A^SBador. . ^Godl«y r tend* cable to Secretary of State Rogers 

approaching the conclusion thatthe 
Pathet Lao did not hold additional prisoners, and that it was time 

fo/poSs* £o — *° *« sw,a1iia 9 f«r HUs as opposed to searching. 


04/06/73 


Memo of Senator Brooke meeting with Soth Patrosy 


«fP»*w«*tite Both Pbetrasy on 
^ril 6 , « Latterf onnally stated that: LPP holds no jaort American 
prisoners in Laos . Soth said only prisoners LPP held were the nine 
1*0 were returned to 0S6 in Banoi ■ on March 28..." ' 

,04/12 /73 S h i e lds Press “Conference , 


»eDef ense Department sponsors a press conf erenee. . . in which Roger 
Shields states, *We hate no indication at this momentthMthere 
* Uv ? & WoctUM,". .-vnr. Shields farther states 
ttat with interviews of returning PONs almost complete, nans of the 
KIAs have been changed to PON status.' ‘ ‘T’ 

Runow that 0.8. serviceman ware still held in Laos ‘do the 
families a disservice,* says Shields. 

Prior to the BoD ness conference, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Clements states to Dr. Shields , in reference to remaining P0 »/hiab, 
■lou didn/t hear me, they're all dead." - _ 

04/14/73 Banker to State priorities 

0.S, Ambassador in Saigon, Ellsworth Bunker, sends message to 
Secretary of State... Banker references ‘informal Washington 
instructions* that first priority will be recovery of remains of 
those personnel listed as died in captivity on the 27 January 1973 
lj»t. Second priority is described as •seeking information from 
the other side on specific KXA persons who, according to U.S. 

believed captured alive. . . DZh has provided folders 
on 80 persons in this category. Bunker lists the third priority as 
negotiating a process for air and ground search of crash sites. 

05/01/73 Richardson Hseo (phasing out PON/XOi Task force). 

Secretary of Defense Kichaxdsoa signs the memorandum proposed by 
»SD Eagleburger an April 25th to phase out the P0H/m Talk force. 


05/23/73 Kissinger masting with La One B» 

Kissinger asks Le Due The to have an understanding with the O.S. to 
•nov contradict* any O.S. public statements that article 8(b) of 
the Paris accords applies to all of Indochina. ' 
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Be then states ... "How ■.**' should still like a sentence frost yon 
jfhlch-I doolt understand wfcy_you„can!:t^giv* usi*-: nhich says- that 
. ths DRY has been informed that that* are no U . S . priionars being 
held in Laos — that all ths prisoners held in Laos have been 
released. It would be very important for us. " Le Due Tho 
responds | "I have acknowledged to you that all of than have been 
released." Kissinger asks, "Then why can't you write it down?" 

05/24/73 ; Shields ' to Bill ■ 

•In a DoD sponsored press conference held April 12, 1973 , I nade 
the statement that DoD had no specific knowledge indicating that 
any U.fi. personnel were still ' alive ahd held prisoner in Southeast 
Asia. . .It was a totally accurate and factual statenent at the tine 

it was ' nade. .y"7: y . ‘Vr^ ' ' , V‘ 

fin light of aOrd recent events « I believe that answer is no longer 
"ftttly'Tfcfcttfaotory^ 

v ".; .it should be noted that only 10 persons, nine of whoa were D. s* 
were released by the other side as Laos prisoners. Over 300 U.S. 
'personnel renain tmaccounted for in Laos." ; >■ 

• . . .1 believe that the DoD position regarding the possibility of 
sen still being held prisoner in SKA should be altered slightly. .. " 

06/13/73 Kissinger Press Conference 

" . . .He Are specifically concerned about the following points: 

' - One, the inadequate impleaentatlon of the cease-fire. j,’ /. 

- Secondly, the continued infiltration into South Viet-Han and the 
continued utilisation of Laos and Cambodia as corridors for that 
infiltration. 

- Three, we were concerned about the inadequate accounting for the 
Hissing in action. . 

- Fourth, we were concerned about the violations of the 
demilitarised tone. : 

- Fifth, we were concerned about the inadequate cooperation with 
the International Control Ccmission and the slow staffing of the 
Two-Party Military Commission. 

- Sixth, we were concerned about the violations of article 20 
requi r i ng the withdrawal of foreign troops from Laos and 
. Ca mb odia <».. . * 

■...Under the provisions for nisslhg in action, all sides have 
pledged that they would sake major efforts to help each other to 
account for the nissing in action throughout Indochina, and this is 
a batter which is of great concern to the United States...” 

.06/05/73 Ull to Cienants (status changes) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Robert Hill advises Deputy Secretary 
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frJ^ 

^rco ij* action to prisoner of « by ^u, .•.>■■/," 

; 07/17/73 Cleaentscm StatnsD«t^r»i^ fr<*™ ff 

*' tta°32S2 ^^ly>tenniaiag status 

^ unduly influenced by 
«tl^l fuctoM wtJiw: that th. law govamlng auc* d.fceiBiaatioS 
.*00 the facts boaring on each individual \case. .;.••• ' 

'■ la currantly following guidance that 

f i n din g in which an individual is presumed to be dead Will not ha 


ik« 5ion Jo changa status should not br unaltarabl y tlad to 

° f sitos, tha rt'.rmty of rsnainsv ^r the 

petsonaljie ;••<*» of fratily aanbers. 5ho decision should be based 
mai&.itw'' .thorough study of the available information nit 
,. ^Secretaries ..^tteref ore, °ia 

Sr^ 1 +f^ri ^ , « 8nc * i o£ J® 0 ® 1 *” fa accounting for the nissiag , 
^h n .^ ilitM7 ? eryl< !*s intend to proceed now with a status chancein 
thoBecat.Bvher. it ia warraatad by available ihforaatifflt?* 9 

09/07/73 K is sing er testimony to Senate on «t»« 

at ““fiiMtion bearings... for Secretary of 
fe Senator Church the question of how nM^orthe 
1,000 ms-haye bean accounted for to date. “Jr «* u»« 

K i ss la gor responds - *j do not beUeve a» of titan have been 
ade^iately. It has been one of the unsatisfactory 
* ^th^ienentation of the agreensnt. ..In taw, actually 
r ?“ on for concern, because the ration of priaonars to 
^°J* ***** ** have reason to believe parachuted is snaUer than it 

iitV the wtrenely dissatUfied 

^Hw*? **** JVl««tation of that part of the 
***** !• on« of the reasons why we cannot proceed in 
certain other areas such as economic aid negotiations. ■ 

Oi/14/73 Labe Protocols si gn ed 

Protocols to the Laos February 21st Cease-Fir* kar**mmn+ m : 
® f P* ^tocols statess ^itbjjfl5^S^30 days 
d*te Of the signing of this protocol* each side will 

ff?w" ion for *** laglenantaUon of the 
J^rosnint of the number of the persons captured and detained* an d 

“tonality of each person, .. it* well at the list 
of the captured persons who died during the period of detention. * 
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05/08/76 State to Vietnam (begin new negotiations) 
of-Statie - a«ids~ dUpIcmitic- ^ 

selective application of past agreements Would not be 
fruitful. * .the United States believes it would be more useful to 
discuss issues affecting future relations between our two 
countries , The humanitarian concern of a full accounting of our 
missing men will be one of the primary issues of the united States 
■'in;-auc^ ’.Until' 1 ‘th£s v is]wie^ 

there can be ho real progress toward normalization, of relations. " 

06/19/76 Vietnam to U.S. protest (linking aid to MXA resolution) 

Vietnam responds with diplomatic note stating that the "unilateral 
U.S. denunciation of the Paris agreement is aimed at evading the 
pledges it has solemnly undertaken . V . On the other hand, the U.S* 
demands that Vietnam implement Article 8(b) of the 

agreement . . ,. Obvi ously it wants to renege jaaLits Obligations under 
the Paris agreement on Vietnam while deiandinig that the other side' 
implement another article of the same agreement. . • " 

08/02/76 Habib Letter to Montgomery (Kissinger denial of offer) 

Under Secretary of -Sta^fOr'^litiehl;' 

hv letter to the Hohtgomary Commission*.. In reference to the 
February 1st JUxon letter to the Horth Vietnamese on reconstruction 
aid... Habib states: "The President's message did not contain any 
pledges of promises of aid. . .the letter did not specifically pledge 
to seek any particular sum of money. , . 5 ' 

11/13/76 fittbib ,:to Kissinger ‘(yiet^ . 

Under Secretary of State Philip Habib reports to Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, on the November 12th meeting with the 
Vietnamese. . . .he states that the core of the Vietnamese argument is 
that Vietnam is "prepared to fulfill fully, and I repeat, fully, 
our obligations" under the Paris Agreement to account for the KXAs, 
but, that the U.S. should fulfill its "obligation to contribute to 
binding up the wounds of war and the reconstruction of Vietnam and 
to accomplish that which was agreed on in 1973 in the Joint 
Economic Commission." 

12/13/76 Ho nt q o n er y Commission Report (Vietnam is linking issues) 

The Report of the House Select Committee on Hissing Persons is 
filed. The major conclusion reads, "No Americans are still being 
held alive as prisoners in Indochina, or elsewhere# as a result of 
the was in Indochina."... "lack of direct discussions"... has 
"prevented the closing of this chapter. ..The U.S. wishes and serves 
an accounting for the missing. . .The U.S. insists on an accounting 
as a precondition to normal relations. The Indochinese, 
particularly the Vietnamese, state that reconstruction aid must 
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precede their accounting for oar missing.* 

In a memorandum to General Shufelt, Commodore Thomas Brooks wrote, 

1. -I was not at all pleased with the situation I found idles i took 
over responsiblllty for tha FCR/HI& Issue. The deeper Mooked, 
professional the operation appeared... I found the 
oblens: 


following to be panticfUlar problems: 

a. Case files were incomplete, 
unprofessional.' 


sloppy. •• and generally 


b. There were no action logs in the cases or Where there were 
logs, entries had'- not been made in a long tine. . 

:.^^a°t^beeh- pursued...obviou8follow-np 
actions were called for but were never taken and years had passed. 

d. There was no titter system to ensure that we followed up on 

4 . I am not persuaded that enough assets are being dedicated to 
this, problem if it is the top priority problem In 

particular* I wonder is JCRC is adequately manned. . . 

6 . X see the most important thing we must do right now is to be 
cementing relationships on the Hill.. .It is clear that Congressman 
Hendon id.il be using our files to discredit u...We need to amsure- 

afraid we axe in for some troubled times.. .we will not" 
withstand scrutiny wary well...lto must make all preparaUons to 
minimise the criticism this scrutiny will bring.’ • 

• 03/18/86 Caines Report y 

Memo to Director from Kimball Gaines, Chief, Director's FW/KIA Task 
Porce. The memo states, • . .the "Task Force Charter was to conduct 
a hardnosed objective examination of PW/HIA substantive issues and 
procedures and to report findings add recommendations to the 
Director within thirty days... The Task Force review revealed 
serious shoj^comings in every Important area. . .Findings are as 
follows: 

1 .Unhealthy attitudes . 

2 .Almost total lack of management - working hard but not working 
smart. 

3. Haphazard approach to problems and functions. 

4. Too much direct exposure of the working level analysts. 

5 . Inadequate planning, internal communication, and written 
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guidance. - ‘ VV 

^^Data-base-fis^a-wastelandT / : ." 

7. Working files unprofessional , sloppy, incomplete, no standard 

, procedures . . v. /:.•;•• \y; yr ; .■ 

8. Ho disciplined, coherent, collection management effort. ^ 

9 .Too much detective work, not enough analysis . 

10 .Hot nearly enough administrative and intelligence technician 

• support. V- r.7 .v ' : • 

; i % .Signif leant ■ ADP def iciencie*. 

05/27/86 Tighe Report 

Report from General Eugene Tighe to General Leonard Perroots, 
Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency. In the report summary; 
General Tighe states *;• "We Judge there is no cover-up bytheU.S. 
Government, the intelligence community, nor the Defense 
Intelligence Agency ... Thera lie C: inf ap 1 

sample, ; which establishes the strong possibility of American 
prisoners of war being held in Laos and Vietnam. This judgement is 
based a category of eyewitness reports . . .allegations by dsfectors 
and escapees and "signals" in the refugee community probably 
or ig i nati n g wit h the V ietnamese i ntel ligence services; W" 

•A longstanding lapse in diligeht intemgence work has produced 
serious gaps in our knowledge about Vietnam'S and others' behavior 
relative to prisoners of war." 

He continues in his conclusions that, . . 

1 . "We have. found no evidence, of "cover-up" by DIA. ; ~ y. 

2 .It is Belf*»evident that' - :a large number of KXAs may never be 
properly accounted for. Therefore, false hope should not be 
offered to those seeking a total accounting of PH/KXA's. 

3.DIA holds information that established the strong possibility of 
American prisoners of war being held in Laos and Vietnam. . . 

5 ... .ma jor improvements in procedures and resources are required 
D1A center to evaluate information properly. . 

12 .The DIA PW/HIA center is organisationally misplaced and probably 
will perform better directly under the Director, Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

13«The JCRC forward field organisation is woefully inidexnanned. 

14 .The government h andlin g of the FW/mA issue is constantly 
harassed by phonies and profiteers • • • " ' , 

03/23/87 Bush to Perot Letter 

Letter from then Vice President George Bush to Ross Perot in 
reference to Perot's decision to get out of the POW/MIA issue and 
turn over all materials arid information he has to the 
administration. Brcerpts includes "The President determined 
Howard Baker would call you the other day,., .i am sorry you feel 
you. have had less than full cooperation; but I do understand your 
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decision* • . .to "get out of it" and convey whatever Information von 
. ha ve to t he new negotiato r. v ,y« ■ , J .. 

"• • • administration, .. will continue to keep this issue bn the 
front burner. We can do nd less. We owe it to those tdio sezved?" 

04/08/87 Perot to Reagan Letter :•> 

to turn President, Ronald Reagan regarding 
^ issue. He discusses his findings . " v 

"l.We left POWs behind at the end of the war in Vietnam. 

2 .We knew we were leaving men behind . 

3. The men left behind were held in Laos . 

4 .The evidence that men were held in Laos is substantial*. . 

7^. In April, 1973, the Defense Department publicly declared -- that 
there were ho iwre living Americans being held in Southeast 
Asia, . *this ; Was done^at vhrtime whenwe-rtew ve-h^ 

(and probably in Cambodia and Vietnam) . . . 

to attempt e military rescue of thsae ~ nen ; • • ; 
11. There is only one realistic way to gain the release of the — 
nen through negotiation. 

M^?o^el:^ths .ago, ji. * rtdommended .appointing a Prt 
negotiator, . .General Vessey is an excellent choice. . . 

25 . ®he paincipai o^clW in the release oi these nen — 

since the end of the war has been a lack of diligence and follow- 
torough by our government. Choosing General Vessev' & 

stature, giving him a broad mission, supporting his with whatever 
resources he needs, end having him report directly to you -is the 
strongest -possible approadi to gaining the release of these sen. ~ 

cSef^f ^Stalf ^ 1 Lieutenant General Wade, Air Force 

W ^sonnel will be reported as killedif conclusive evidence of 
death exists, even though the remains are not recovered, and 
consist " . . y of evidence so strong and so convincing as to overtear 
any possibility ; of survival ... if no such . overwhelming proof 
exists, the member is reported as missing in action and is carried 
^ this status unless and until conclusive evidence of death 
becomes available... If any possibility exists. ;• that a member 
could have survived an accident, he must be reported as missing in 
action.” - : . ; .. 
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the Administration will have an opportunity to respond to 
Senators' questions. The Department of Defense team will 
be Mhy Car! Ford], 






John F, Kerry,* Masachtdefe, Chairman 
Bob Smith. New Hampshire, Vj» Chairman 


~'tomOi^,So^DSo^ : Joty» MdC^T'Arittna C 
Harry Rid. Nevada Hank Brown. Cotondo . 

' Charles Robb. Virginia , Charles Grassley.towa 
Bob Kerrey, .Nebraska 1 Nancy Landon Kassebaum, Kansas 
Herb Kohl Wisconsin Jetse Helms, North CaroGna . 


Affairs 


'time. fm. o*% ft* o m 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: Deborah DeYoung 

January 15, 1992 202/224-2075 




WASHINGTON - The Select Committee on POW/MIA AJSsurs wil 
hear charges that American PO Ws were held after the Vietnam War ended* 
Chairman John F. Kerry, D-Mass., and Vice Chairman Bob Smith, R-NH, 
announced today. ■ ; r ; 'Q, . 

The hearing on Wednesday, Jan. 22 begins at 11:30 a.m in 

Room 106, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Two former National Security Agency analysts will testify about 
tracing American POWs in Southeast Asia - and possibly to the USSR 
after the Vietnam War. The witnesses are Jerry Mooney, of Wolf Point, 
Montana, and Terrell Mmarcin, of Tacoma, Washington. 

The former KGB head of foreign counterespionage, Maj. Gen. Oleg 
Kalugin, has said that Soviets interrogated American POWs in Vietnam as 
late as 1978 - five years after the war ended. Kalugin will testify Tuesday, 
Jan. 21 at 230 pmL in Room 21^ Hart Senate Office BuUdtag. 

At the Committee’s first round of hearings in November, Bui Tin, a 
former top North Vietnamese officii testified that Soviets interrogated U.S. 
servicemen in Vietnam during the war. The Pentagon contends that no 
American POWs who returned at Operation Homecoming reported being 
: interrogated by Soviets. 
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Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Admiral 

stockdale 

13/03/32 

Chairman Kerry: Based on that | 
concept of morality that you have 1 
.been driven by and. the entire process 



that you felt drove: all of you that, 
you would come back together speaking 
to us today, to a matter of moral 
certainty in your heart and under 
oath, do you believe that you left 
anybody behind or that anybody was. 
alive? / Y// Y\. Y . v*/- 

Stockdale: No. No. 1 would not 
have come back. . ; 

Accounting-. 
Lef t Behind 

Admiral 

Stockdale 

12/03/92 

It was the Son ?ay Raid of November 
1970 that prompted the North 
Vietnamese to bring them all •• - all . 
of these chickens out in the 
satellite camps back, , all back to 
Hoala Prison, -where^in.JanuaW- 1971/. 
every American prisoner • - with two 
exceptions which i'll cover in a , 
minute -- where every American . \ 
prisoner who had ever been sighted, 
whispered to, tapped to by any other 
American over the last 6-1/2 years 
were all locked up in a ring of 
contiguous large cell blocks around 
the largest west courtyard of Hdala 
Prison, and it?s half the. prison. 

• ■ • 



. ■ .. ■ .■ •, ■ 

Accounting - 
Left Behind , J 

Admiral . 
Stockdale 
12/03/92 - 

Found in those dungeons *• nil of 
this activity found in those 
dungeons, a meaning of life centered 
on-being your brother's keeper 
«asrged, keeping a memorialized 
chronology of contacts and 
acquaintances that could some day, 
God willing, when papers and pencils 
were available, allow you to present 
to the world a history, in the worst 
case, of. who was last known to be 
where. 
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Accounting 

Admiral 
Stockdale. v ’ 
12/03/92 

•rv - 


• • , ’ . . 1 ’ ■ i 1 * . v ‘ !* 


■ ... ... • 


Accounting 

Andry 

11/06/91 


And then there's a kind o£ an 
unreal ** as we've come along in this 
20th century, we've become 
litigious.. . where ye believe that 
somebody- owes ^us-an-explhhat ion-ande- 
an apology and a payback if something 
is not quite, right. And when you : . 
start talking about warriors last 
seen alive, never being V that the 
Government owes you a blow-by-blow 
description of what happened to them 
to bring about either their , demise or : 
their missingness ,. there ' s never been 
a war ' in history that any government 
could do that. • 

To say that the Government owes us an 
explanation for. what happened to a . 
guy who was . last seen alive out on 
the battlefield; can anybody see 
that as a possible rehlity? At night 
or in storms^pe^le^ 
avalanches . There ' s any number of 
things that have happened over 
history. 


that's just an . unrealistic goal , V 
somebody has cooked up, and now it' 
a demand.; 


5 


Mr. Chairman, let me say we don't 
expect this conmittee to take on 
mission isgpossible by trying to 
account for every single pow or MIA . 
But we do believe that every ef fort 
should be made to determine why thfc - 
Government has been unable to do: a . . : 
better job of accounting for these 
soldiers .- Furthermore, every ef fort 
should be made to determine what 
plans our Government has made to 
prevent this intolerable situation 
from happening again. . 
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Accounting 

Bell 

12/04/92 

.we're not talking about one man 
being the only one privy to this 
information/ we're talking About 
hundreds- of thousands of- analys ts~at ~ 
the time of intercept having access 
to the same information that Mr. 

Mooney saw and that Mr. Minarsin saw* . 

And they have all reached the same 
conclusion , that just never happened , 
that there is no indication that 
people were singled out based on 
their air crew status, based on their 
technical capability or their 
technical knowledge/ as Moscow-bound, 
and our review and this is, as I 
said/ the third time that it's been 
reviewed to look for that 
information - • supports that. 


; ' 

Accounting— 
Lef t Behind. 

-Bell--— 

11/06/91 

-We had -information of -Americans being 
held at that time (after Operation 
Homecoming] ; sir, but it was not 
correlated to any specific , 

individual. 

Accounting - 
m/BNR 

Brooks — ~'.'t r™ 1, 

12/01/92 

j^ltooi -have wondered: why soma cases 
were lef t: MIA when all good, in my 
estimation/ evidence suggested that 
the person never survived the plane 
crash, bailing out of the aircraft, 
whatever the situation happened to 
be. v/...'. . 

Accounting ~ 

Chanters . 
08/04/92 - 

As I have, explained, our analysis 
sets an upper i.imit on the number of 
MIAS who could possibly be POWs . It 
does not suggest that there are POWs * 
or that any POWs were in fact held 
past the time of Operation 
Homecoming . What we are talking 
about here are those mias who 
po tantially could have survived, we 
do not know if they survived. I 
cannot overemphasize this 
distinction. 


Mtwnx 6 
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Accounting - 
KIA-BNR 

Chambers V , . 
08/04/92 

The Defense Intelligence Agency, as 
we were just discussing, reviewed all 
2,266 cases to identify those people 
Who had the best Chance for 



survival.. .However, • -our* ; invesiti'^ation. " 
of the loss incidents revealed that 
not all of the 1/171 were likely 
candidates for survival... We also 
have cases where information on an 
individual 1 s fate is mixed, or 
evidence of their fate is lacking . . . 
These are the most difficult cases, 
because it is almost, impossible to 
know where to begin an investigation 
unless more information becomes 
available, v;-;.- . 

In some of the 1,171 cases, we know 
the individual didn ' t survive, even 
though he wasn't declared killed in 

ection by. his..coir^ 

Hr. Sheets mentioned that there are 
cases where all identifiable traces 
of an individual were eliminated by 
the sheer force of an explosion. . . 
Finally, there are those who are 
known to have -died in captivity. 


•" ;; /■ 

Accounting • •••• 
R1A/BNR 

Chanbers 

08/04/92 

This leaves us with 100 to 125... ' 
Sir, the 269 total are the 
individuals who were likely 
candidates for survival and possible 
captivity, but within that sub- 
category there are' several groups. 

Accounting • 
K1A/BMR, 

Chambers 

08/04/92 

The difficult task of identifying who 
might have survived, and remained a 
prisoner after the war, began even 
before prisoners were released during 
Operation Homecoming in 1973 and 
continues today... the total 2,266 
unaccounted for Americans, 1,095 were 
killed in action, leaving 1,171 
Americans missing in. action. 

' v' ; .. 
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Accounting - . 

KIA/BNR 

Chambers 
08/04/92 ; 

As shown here; the 269 individuals 
for priority investigation, are drawn 
from Vietnam#- Laos , and ^Cambodia ,-_and 



have been the focus of bur. field 
investigations that began in Vietnam 
in September of 1988 ... However, not 
all 269 individuals are likely 
candidates for survival and possible, 
-captivity. i:.Based:bn,.6ur I :.field,::i:;;i 1 ;.-:v..V 
activities in Vietnam, 61 of these 
people are known to have died. An 
additional 7 8 cannot be considered as 
possible POW candidates for one of 
the following reasons ; 

They are known to have died but 
happen ‘to have been lost in the same 
incident with a last -known -alive 
person. 

' 

V’’ >■ . ■ : . . '■ 

They kre known to have died in 
captivity, but are incorporated as 
priority cases because at one time 
they Were carried by their respective 
services as a POW or they do not meet 


.1 • V .. ;■ .. 

the criteria for alast knbwn alive 
designation but are included as 
discrepancy cases because we believe 
the Indochinese Governments are 
wi thholding information concerning 
their fate. v : ■ 

And finally, there are remains still 
under; analysis at the Central : 
Identification Laboratory in Hawaii 
that we expect will lower this number 
further once they are identified. 

There are also several cases where we 
have information that points strongly 
but not conclusively to death at the 
time of loss, loss . 

Accounting 

Cheney. 

11/0S/S1 

X feel we are closer than we have 
ever been to a full accounting on 
those who are still missing. 
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Accounting , 

KIA/BNR 

Clapper 
08/04/92 . 

...I need to make clear as well that, 
the determination of status as to , 
whether someone is or is not KIA is 
not totally an intelligence call . 



There are- others, “that play in this, 
and obviously not all the families or 
next- of r kin would necessarily accept 
that categorization of 1,095 were 
killed in action, body not recovered. 

Chairman' Kerry: Well, I *m troubled, 
you know, folks, if there isn't 
sufficient evidence to put them on a 
KIA list, they don* t belong ■; on it. I 
mean, this is part of what lends so 
much controversy to this issue. 


APPENDIX 6 







^Chairman Kerry : — -Letme-asK-this — 
question, Governor, in that second 
paragraph that you were just reading, 
this is a July document, correct? 

Governor Clements : July the. 17th. 

Chairman Kerry;: And you said in that 
document of this number, 67 are 
officially listed as prisoner of war. 


Governor Clements: They are 

officially listed as . prisoner of war 
based on information that they 
reached the ground safely and were 
: cap tured •' ,v .. 

Chairman Kerry: Correct. That is 

exactly the point I want : to make. 

! . You have 67 people, in July that you 
have recorded, as on the ground and 

Governor Elements: That's right; 

Chairman Kerry: Last known alive 
captured,,, correct?- 

Governor Clements s That is correct. 

Chairman Kerry: Seems to me that is , 

an indication you have people alive 
in Southeast Asia. :■ ■ • : 
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Accounting • ■ >; 

Clements 

Status Changes 

09/24/92 



Chairman Kerry : . . . Approximately how 
many cases , individual cases , do you 
remember being brought to your 
attention-, afterLHomecoming,„that_is.;_„. 
for reclassification? 

Clements : v Well# Quite a few.. And 
for me to put a number on it would be 
very difficult. , ;• 

Chairman Kerry: Was 1 it more of the 
magnitude of five or 100? Can you . 
give us some idea of how many cases 
would have brought to your attention? 
Not with any accuracy# was your 
answer. Question: , X 1 11 understand 
that it's just an approximation. 
Answer: Over a four-year period 
there could easily have been 50 or 75 
cases that were investigated in-depth 
that- would have been brought to my — 
attention. ; . 

So# the range was 5 to 100# you 
picked 50 to 75*. Now that is a lot 
of cases that potentially the service 
‘ secreUryseht : to ycaT ^sayihg^l^"'^t::' : 
to reclassify this person as a POW. 
if it had been left to them, that 
person would have been. It was not 
left to them. You had taken over 
that authority i The result was- none 
were. -■ ■. •■■■ - v 


. ; .There was never any discussion or 
argument between us that statement in 
all likelihood probably was true. 

Chairman Kerry: That they were all 
dead;; ; 

Governor Clements: That they 
probably and in all likelihood were 
dead. 

Chairman Kerry: was that the 
prevailing attitude at DoD? 


Governor Clements: Absolutely. . . 









Accounting - ' 
Status Changes 


Clements 

09/24/92 



Accounting > 
Shields . 
Statement 


Clements 

09/24/92 


Accounting < 
Status Changes 

Clements 

09/24/92 

Accounting * 
status Changes 

Clements 

09/24/92 


Governor Clements : I want to correct 
one thing there. I did not take over 
thit authority, ana^' acti^hs in • 
this regard were strictly ;oh a review 
basis... 

Chairman Kerry : You. used the word 
review, but when the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and Acting Secretary at 
some periods of time, says, I want a 
memo sent to all departments that any 
reclassification from MIA to POW must 
first be cleared by me, that is a 
clearance, MIA to KiA is OK within 
each service. So it was OK to take 
MIA and put them into KiA, kill them 
’ Oft* But do not make them prisoners . 

I have got to see it. And nothing 

^PPened.l^Ztobo<^;wasvimadeLa^^~^I_ 

prisoner. 


■I don't think there's any question 
at all that X said not in those 
exact words, but I said that in all . 
likelihood _ those . people. over there 
are probably dead..:* 


Vice Chairman Smith: ...why did you, 
Governor Clements, make a decision to 
not allow your service secretaries, 
which as far as I know has never 
happened before and has , not happened 
since * - to not allow your service 
secretaries to. upgrade an individual 
from an MIA category to a pow 
category? Why did you make that 
decision?, ' 

Governor Clements: I don' t think 
that I made such a decision. 


Vice Chairman Smi th : Governor, I 
have got it in yOur own 
handwriting . . . ' I want a memo sent to 
all departments, services, ASD, DIA, . 
JCS, that any reclassification from 
KIA to POW must first be cleared by 
me - r me. » That is what you said. 
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Accounting - 

Clements 

"Status rchangesT^ 

09/24/92 




Gov ernor Clements : I h ave n o > 
recollection of making a decision of 
that kind, bet me tell you 
something, Senator, it is very# very 
clear that only classification can be 
changed within the services . And 
let's don't get that .confused., 

Vice Chairman Smith: 'Z request that 

all actions which recommend ^ 
reclassification of military -- 
personnel from missing in action to 
captured status be submitted to me 
for approval. Proposed 
reclassification action should be ! 
first routed through the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for a 
preliminary' review: before ref erral to 
me. ' That was June 8th, 1973. 
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Accounting / 
Nixon Statement- 

Daschle 
09/21/92-- 

Prom my perspective, and listening to 
the -da ta- and-reading- the documents ; 
there was a sea change attitude 
immediately following the President's 
assertion that everybody has now come 
home. 

Even somebody with your credibility 
and dedication and determination, for 
whatever . reason , even though you were 
in the White House and obviously 
assigned to a different 
responsibility, chose hot to raise 
the issue, in spite of the fact that 
you did feel strongly about it and 
took the actions that you have so 
capably described this morning. But 
you did not raise the issue. No one 

Vv V'-" . 

: y.. 

raised the issue, apparently, inside • 
the Government after the President 
made his assertion in March of 1973. 

And I guess 1 would just like you, if 
youcould,to.describewhatitwas,^.. 
with all of those who felt as 
strongly as you did, that this was no 
longer a time within which to raise 
the issue, and we are going to put it 
behind us . 

All 1 am asking — and X do not mean 
it to “be in any way an accusatory -\ 
question. - .1 just would like you-to ; 
describe the atmosphere that 
apparently permeated the White Bouse 
and the administration in June when 
you arrived, re*arrived, about this 
issue? Why was it such that no one 
chose to challenge the President's 
statement and recharacterize it in a 
way that would be less positive, as 
you described it? 

Laird: ; :;r cannot explain that. 

Senator. X believe that that's 
something you should pursue. 

• 

■ , * » '* ■ 1- • 
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Accounting - 
Left Behind 


Daschle 

06/24/92~ 


Dole 

09/24/92 


Accounting 


Duker 

12/02/92 


Accounting - 
Left Behind 


Ford 

11/15/91 


. . .you might as well, have been in two 
different-countries trying' to look” 
into ; this thing, for as little •: 
cooperation and coordination that 
there- was . :■!. ::V • • ' ■ 


Though without suggesting that it is 
the intent of- the coenit tee* there is 
certainly a fact of life that the 
media is reporting your work as a 
kind v of who shot ddhh exercise. The 
headlines are all full of finger- 
pointing about quote , who abandoned, 
unquote, our PW/MlAs; about who is 
to blame for the situation Where too 
little was done for too long; and , 
trying to find out the truth about ’ 
the fate of our POWs and MIAs. 


. ..I don't know that I'll ever be 
totally satisfied that the resolution 
is there personally. I do believe a 
beginning would be, though, to •• at 
least for every American that was 
lastknownaiiveorX^ 
in captivity, if we could resolve 
every one of those cases that would 
at least be a beginning towards 
coning to some kind of an accounting. 


I have not seen anything that would 
convince me that:* there are not done * 
Americans still alive . . . how many, 

X *m not sure , but ^1 think that 'the v; -'- 
reports suggest that there was one . 
for sure, that the Vietnamese didn't 
tell us about Until mudi later. That 
was one, but there are also some 
reports suggesting that, people might 
have been alive we didn % t know about . 
We didn 1 1 know where they were - - and 
they probably died afterwards. 

...As we accumulate evidence and as 
we go through that process, we are 
able to begin to piece together a 
little bit better what happened back 
in 1972, or 1973, or 1975, and the 
evidence, as we accumulate it, more 
and more suggests that there are 
probably some left alive in 1973 . 













Godley 
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I Accounting - V" 
i Wixon statement 


Gras slay 
06 / 25/92 



_Thls,.is_an.;ii^rtah 
The MIAS were men in aircraft, 
principally, shot down. They Were 
carried as MlAs until they were 
either reported as pows or their 
graves Were located, or a large 
number of their wing, men or other . 
aircraft in the air at that time 
reported shot or downed in flames. 

Without this statement, that the 
President made . and .of course those 
attendant follow-on policy decisions, 
there is absolutely no electrifying 
conflict, people are incensed. I ^ 
don’t suppose people are incensed 
wi th bureaucratic incompetence , they 
Java 

are incensed because of the deception 
around this issue, deception by our' . 
own government. 


... the Paris Peace Accords hearings 
^iH:^^lixe*siffhti ng reports a^ . 
context, a plausibility quotient, in 
my View, we must: revisit this issue 
before our work is complete, and we 
must certainly get a response on the 
discrepancies. 




Accounting • • ■ 

Comptroller's 

Records 

Grassley 
09/24/92 

Presently, there are 1,278 military : 
persoimei'“vdiO”are“unaccounteafd^ 
a result of; the hostilities in 
Southeast Asia. Of this number, 67 
are officially listed as prisoner of 
war based on information that they 
reached the ground safely and were 
captured.". Now, that is from Clements 
to President Nixon. . And that is on, . 

I believe, the 17th of July, 1973. 

Now, the. point that I want to raise 
and that I would like to have you 
respond to is * as I see it* the 
bottom line is that we may not have 
known with 100 percent certitude that 
these men were prisoners. : But it 
seems to me that we sure as heck 
believed., that to .be the ; case , . .to„ the .... 

> t \ \ ^ .*■’ . ** 

r j:: 

point that we would list them as 
current captured. We believed it to 
the point that we had a list entitled 
"Current captured, * ' And, at the 
least, it seems to me, this 
inf ormatiaa -conflicted with ^ 

Nixon statement on March the 29 th and 
the Shields statement on April the 
■■■■■'■■ v-. /<vv.; 



Accounting - 

Comptroller's 

Records 

Grassier 

09/24/92 

I have got in front of me documents 
that are entitled number of 
casualties incurred by U.S. military 
personnel in ., connection with the 
conflict in Vietnam. . And the bottom, 
line has a figure that is current 
captured. And I do not. know whether 
they are daily or weekly reports , but 
probably weekly reports. On March 
the 318 t, 1973; there are 81 listed; 

7 April, 73, 80; 14 April, 73, and 
that is the date that Shields made 
his statement that there are not any 
alive. We had 75. April 28th, 72. 
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Accounting 
^Status' Changes ~~ 

■, ■: . ' . ■ ’ 

Kerrey. 
09/22/92 — 

My own , belief is that a full 
-accounting of oUr"i>e6ple will “not “ 

occur until the Vietnamese Government 
itself is accountable, to its own 
people. ' This is a Government' that 
has lied to its people ever since 
they seized illegitimate power in 
1975 ; They have ; continued ' to lie and 
misrepresent facts to their own 
people. >•=;.: .iy-V-'-' 

Accounting 

Kerrey 

09/24/92 

It is very important for us to try to 
figure out what we are going to do 
today, not [just! what we should have 
done 20 years ago. 

Accounting - . 

Left Behind . 

Kerry '• ■ 
06/25/92 

So there is certainly that measure of 
information that we have received. 



mere- are qcner acjtncwieugments~taat • 
I think are not insignificant; 
acknowledgements that we are not 
really dealing with a universe of 
2, 266, [that] it is smaller. 



In factthe ^^^c though its 

exhaustive review, suggest that 
somewhere in the vicinity, in 1973, 
of 244 is a reasonable number, minus 
those imnedi a tely dete rmined to have 
died in captivity; which leaves you 
somewhere in the vicinity of 133, 
which is close,"- as vessey said, to 
the numbers he has come up with. 

Accounting - 

Shields 

Statement 

Kerry ’ 
09/22/92 

Before Operation Homecoming, our 
officials in the military, and you in 
the executive, expressed the 
conviction that POWs were about to be 
left behind because, the Laos list was 
incomplete. But, after Operation 
Bom&oming, the statements seemed to 
have shifted and. been calibrated more 
towards putting people at ease, and 
urging an acceptance or encouraging 
the belief that the goal had been 
achieved. 
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Accounting 

Kerry- y -ly 

Chairman Kerry: President Nixon won. 

|i|| ■ 

09/21/92 

in 1968 on a peace platform and 
indeed, no sooner was he elected than 
he began withdrawing ..troops. Our 
withdrawal . was, forestalled in 1968 . 
For four more yeans the . war went on . . 



More prisoners were, creaueu ana 
finally, we" negotiated with the . • 
recognition that the country was fed 
up and South Vietnam was to either 
stand alone or fall alone with 
enormous military support, 1 might 

add, from us... ; 

We are here 20 years later trying to 
understand in the dynamics of where ; 
we got to, whether or not we got our 
prisoners - out or not ...It was not -us 
who stated that we do not have all 
our prisoners bach, that was in memos 
that, your colleagues in Government 
created.:';':;.;-.; 

The" families; "however i^khewr-this-and""" 
for 20 years they have sought an 
honest accounting from us, so we are 
here today to do that and I am sure 
you are sympathetic to that. 


; . 


' v . 

Accounting •/ 
Shields 
Statement. ... . 

Kerry 

06/25/92 

i>r. Shields, do you not think that it 
is a little disingenuous to stand up 
before the Nation and have a policy 
announced that says we have, no 
indication that there are any 
Americans alive when you know people 
are carried as POW and have nothing 
to suggest they are dead? 



Why did you not say, "You know, we 
have got 244 questions, we have got 
people we list as POW, and we do not 
know,* instead of saying, "There are 
no indications that anybody is 
alive." Because the last thing you 
knew was that they were alive. 
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Accounting • -i' 

Left Behind 

•-kernr—-"-— — - 

09/24/92 

Evidence was- available" to J American J — 
policy makers in 1973 that some POWs 
might have been alive . Clearly, 
there were people listed as pow Who 
did not return. That does not mean 
that they were alive, it also does 
not mean the converse; that they were 
dead. 

Accounting 

Kerry 

06/25/92 

What We, did say unequivocally is that 
there were a body, a group of people 
listed as POW for whom there was a 
reason they were listed as POW, about 
whom we knew enough to call them pow. 
And we did not get an accounting at 
that time. And we had reason to 
believe that many of them were alive. 

iicounting T 
Nixon Statement 

Kerry 
09/24/92 ; 

Well, I would say, Admiral iHoorer 3 , 

1 think your effort to explain it 
that way is understandable and noble, 
but the fact is I read this morning a 
series of statements made by the 

vf. -v 


President which did not ref er to we . 
are getting back the people on thie 
list, it said all our prisoners are 
home. '• 

...Secondly, on May 24th, in a speech 
to the POWS once they were all back, 
he said' 1973 saw the return of all .. 
Our prisoners of war. He did hot say 
to them, we are still concerned about 
some of your friends; we are going to 
pursue it. He said you are all back. 

And in a speech on June 15th, he said 
that for the first time in eight 
years all of our prisoners are back, 
all our prisoners are home here in 
America. So X must say to you that 
the evidence is overwhelming to the 
committee that there is a gap between 
the stated public policy and between 
reality at that point in time. 
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Accounting - Kerry 
j^h!ield^ r ‘ M 7~^^ Dt/25/92; ^ 

'Statement ■ • . 
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If there were a clearer way for the 
Cottnander in* Chief ~ to send a^message r 
to Hanoi# or to the Pathet Lao* or to 
the American public and to our , 
defense and intelligence officials 
that the active search for a live 
American prisoner was at an end# 1, do 
not: know what that might have been. : 
i Now# no question, there is reference 
i after reference in these documents to •; 
our continued desire for a full 
accounting for . those listed as 
missing. But nowhere is there a 
ref erence to a belief in the 
likelihood that live Americans might 
still be held/ 

(Tape) Question: Do you think there 

ifeiirarePc^ 7 

somewhere in either Laos or Cambodia? 
Answer: We have no indications at 
this time that there are any 
Americans alive in Indochina. (End 

Chairman Kerry i That Was your 
Statement at a prase conference on 
the 12th of April* 1973. we have no 
indications at this time that there 
are any Americans alive. 

How it is a fact# Is it not, that as 
of February , of 1973 you personally 
had information about an BC or an BQ- 
47 shot down in Laos, and you 
believed that four member s of that 
crew survived: did you not? 


.o»Y* 







Accounting - 
Nixon Statement 


Kerry' 1 
11 / 15/91 


So I frame that we have not got a 
full accounting, in the context of 
having heStd thercTi^^ 
that, anybody is still alive / and my 
inoediate next thought is, OK/ that 
must mean we have got to find out who 
is dead or how they died. 

There is a huge' dif f ereace ■ I mean I ' 
am in politics. X understand what it 
means to give a message.^ remember 
those days too ... I was riveted to the 
television set the night the 
President said all the prisoners are , 
cooing heme... I thought they were all 
cooing home too. 

,1 must tell you f and x thought I was 
,Pretty„aware Jbach ;.theh,~ l . never-knew. 
what 1 am learning today., i never 
Knew you guys had a list of people 
that you thought were still 
prisoners. I never heard of it. 


l:aa j jlittleLdisappointedi-that 
folks do not have at your fingertips 
those numbers and the ability to tell 
me, Senator, here is how many went 
down. Here is exactly how many were 
unaccounted for. 
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Accounting 

»;gy ... 

If you have evidence to show that 


06/25/92... 

somebody ought to he oh aTlist , how 1 
is the time to come forward . But it 
is not sufficient for anybody to 
simply say gee* it ought to be 
■bigger; ; '■ 

We are deaiingwi th reaii ty . ; And we * 
have taken and put together lists 
from every possible list we have been 
able to . find/ subpoena, summon, . 
locate^ uncover in the. archives, and 
there just . are not any. other lists;. 
Moreover, there is a finite: universe 
of people who went to Vietnam and 
either came back or did not, we know 
their names and we know the locations 
and~the dates , and -.times and we Jhave 

■■■ ■- ■ , 


records . And we are going to deal 
with records . '■ We are not going to 
deal with hypothesis, theory, 
supposition* fantasy* and ultimately 
even hope, no matter how deep that 


P 

nope ~ nay oe ; rwa ^nave to Das e xaib on - 
reality* we all have hope, but we 
are trying to figure out what is real 
here. 

Now, I want to emphasize again that 
the committee does not assert that 
every one of -the names of the 133 
were alive. We do not do that. We 
cannot do that. No one could do 
that. • : v ''.' ' 

Accounting - 
Nixon Statement 

Kerry 

09/24/92 

Chairman Kerry: Well, does that 
raise a question in your mind today 
as to whether they were, in fact; all 
home on; the March; • • 

Admiral Murphy: well, yeah, if I'm 
looking at a piece of paper that says 
there are 67 of them left. 
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Accounting « 
Shields "rr^ — 
Statement 

Kerry ; . 
09/24/J2- — 

• . * .while there is truth to the 
•statement- that I could" not ~ say where^ 
so-and- so was specifically on this 
day/ we did have evidence that 
individuals had been captured and 
that individuals were not returning.. 
And I think that , is the centerpiece 
of the quandary we find ourselves in 
20 years later. That those families 
know that, and now the country knows . 
that. 1 Those families knew that for 
20 years . We also have evidence that 
there were people within the 
military, And in the State Department 
and elsewhere, who believed that. 

Accounting - 
Mixon Statement 

Kerry 

09/21/92 

The President mentioned the mza issue 
in conj unction with a number of V 

1 v 1 , '■* . . ;• ‘ 


is sues~that“were” not meetlng~with 
. full, compliance. , .he did not . 
personalise and raise the issue Of 
noncaopliance on POWs with the notion 
that we believe there were people 
that could be, accounted for who were 



not being accounted for. There was 
just sort of this general sense of, 
well, KXAs ere not being 1 accounted 
for, which is distinct from the 
notion that you believe you have 
prisoners that were held and they 
have not returned. X think the 
Americans would have reacted, ^ 

obviously, very differently to the v? 
latter than the former. 

Secondly, his broader comment was 
not, we have gotten back all the 
prisoners that they have given us a 
list of l . it was that all the 
prisoners have come home; So, there 
was a real distinction between what 
we knew or thought we knew about 
prisoners versus; MIA generically. 

And that is, I think, something that 
lingered. 
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Accounting - 

cooptroller's 

Records 


Chairman-: Kerry jr-you -would "fiffree u wi th- 
ine^ Mr ^ Secretary, there is a 
distinction between someone listed as 
POW and someone listed as ttlA. : 

Richardson: Definitely. 

Chairman Kerry: And you would agree 
with me, then, ;that the people , ^ 
listed as MIA, some of them did not 
come home/ correct -- excuse me, 
people listed as ROW, some did not 
come home, correct? 

Wchartora: Yes'.' 

Chairman Kerry :_jrheref ore, a _ _ 

statement tSatf all PQWi are' home is 
also incorrect, is it not? 


Richardson: Yes* This is a 
colloquy... He could have 
rationalised it, -1 suppose , on the 
basis that all the ones we know of 
‘ have' been', accounted for. 


Chairman Kerry: You, in July, are 
still left with 67, by your own 
account . Now, you have already taken 
into account the people who came back 
and who died. Those ‘briefings are 
several-months prior;. Ydu are ~ ; 
reporting to the President, 
memorandum of the United States of 
America on 17 July, you folks 
yourselves are saying €7 are 
officially listed as prisoner of war, 
based on information that they 
reached the ground safely and were 
captured. . . 1 do not want this to be 
I contentious , but do you not see the 
problem here? If you have 67 people 
that the Secretary of Defense is 
telling the President are prisoners 
because they reached the ground and 
they were captured? do you not 
understand why people say hey, wait a 
minute, there is a prisoner of war 
over there that we have not gotten 
■back? .. 
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Accounting • ; 
Nixon Statement - 

Kerry 

09/24/92" - 

And they are on the list that Senator 
oraswaais provided of the 67 stixi - ' 
listed as captured# and you say by 
itorch we had decided there were none 
there, And yet people were still 
listed as prisoners . So what was it 
that, allowed this decision to be made 
that just sort of -- wiped it away* 
What strikes me is that there was 
this group that we believed were POWs 
that somehow slid off into a category 
Other than Ppw in people’s minds# 
into a sort of MIA category without 
really having been accounted for# 
quote, as POWs. 

Accounting - : 

Nixon Statement 

Xarry > 
09/22/92 

• • .we have found statements where the 
President said we are still worried : 

• v: 1 .- ; “• 


about the full accounting, but it was 
for MlAs . The problem is there was 
this distinction drawn between MIAS 
and those that we believed were POWs. 
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^Accounting 
Status Changes 

-Kerry^-T^'- 

09/24/92 

. V. / 

N'' -■■■ 



Accounting - ^ 

Left Behind 

Kingston •- 
06/25/52- : 



Accounting 
Left Behind 

Kingston 

OS/25/92 

Accounting 

Kingston 
06/25/92 . 
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Chairman KeiOT^ttorCleimts] 
want to come, to the next critical, 
point, Governor/ this was your. : ‘ 
memorandum of 1? July, and you talk 
about public Law 37 U.S.t. 551558, 
where the Service Secretaries are 
specif ically charged wi th the 
responsibility for status changes . 

You say at that time this system has 
been used: effectively to make status 
changes for missing in action, and 
you send over to the President, for 
some reason, a fact sheet discussing 
the provisions of the law, which 
raises in oiir minds the question of 
why the President might have been 
interested in the status changes , and 
if tiaiev ~ 

had you made a decision personally, 
in your own handwriting, to require 
the Service secretaries for the first 
time to go through you in order to 
change somebody?; Ncw,lunderstand 
there were 50 •> according to your 
own deposition • • there were some 50 
to 75 requests by the secretaries to 
list somebody as POW, not as MIA, and 
you did not approve any one of those, 
correct? - ' . • S ■ ' 

On 19 November 1975, I testified 
before the Bouse Select Committee 
kissing persons in Southeast Asia 
(Montgomery Canals 5 ion] ... I was also 
asked, how many cases did you have of 
men that were seen alive in captivity 
but not heard from subsequent to that 
time? I replied, I do not know 
accurately. I was then asked, can 
you estimate how many there were? I 
replied, around 100. 

sen* McCain: when you were head of 
the JCRC, did you ever see any hard 
evidence that Americans were alive? 

Kingston; Hot to my recall. 

X interpreted that my mission was to 
search for, recover and identify dead 
and missing P.S^ personnel. 
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Accounting - 
Nixon Statement- 

Kissinger 
-09/22/92 - 

On March 29th, President Nixon 
announced -that-all-of -our-American“- ; ~ 
POWs are on their way home. 

Accounting - • 
Left Behind 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

If servicemen were kept by our 
enemies '< there is one villain and one 
villain only; the cold-hearted rulers 
in Hanoi : • ..17:1, ■ ;.i. ^ 14 ; . 

Accounting - 
Nixon i, statement 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Either people were known as 
prisoners, or they were missing in - 
action, and therefore what President 
Nixon conveyed was that those we knew 
wdre prisoners were on their way 
home, and he also said those who were 
missing in action, we were not 
satisfied with, and that was the 
state of our classification at the 
.time. :v 

Accounting 
Left Behind 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Nor did any Administration know that 
there were live Americans kept' in 
Indochina. •>. V 

Accounting - 
Left Behind ; 7 

Kissinger 

09/22/92! 

Fundamentally, I would have to say I 
can f ind no rational reason* orthem 7 
to hold prisoners. ^ il. • :; s-l 

Accounting- 
Left Behind ; 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Personally, I have no proof whether 
Americans were kept behind by Hanoi. 

My present gut feeling is that 
probably no prisoners were left 
behind in Vietnam. Possibly- some 
-prisoners were left behind, were kept ; 
behind in Laos, which has been my 
feeling more or less since the middle 
Seventies, but X*m not dogmatic about 
this . . . But I want to make, clear, 
they were left -- if so, they were 
kept in violation of the agreement, 
in total ignorance of the American 
■Government.. ■ 
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Accounting * 
Lef t~faehind“~ 

Kissinger 

Secretary Schlesinger was not exactly 

09 / 22 / 92 ; 

shy in expressing his disagreements 
with the views of the Administration. 
I do not believe you can find, one 
memorandums one phone conversation , 
ope meeting, or one anything in which 
he expressed at the time the views he 
^ressed yesterday^ And I: can 
assure you, if we had known, if we 
had heard this r we would have acted 
on it, because nobody was more 
dissatisfied with the performance of 
the Vietnamese than 1 . Nobody was 
more eager to enforce the agreement. 

Accounting • ' 
Lef t Behind 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Some prisoners may • I repeat may ? • '• 
have been kept behind by our 
adversaries in violation of solemn 
commitments ; No prisoners wife left 
behind by the deliberate act or 
negligent omission of American 
officials. 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Kissinger 
09/22/92 ' 

This committee also ones to the 
limirim people a statement of this 
simple truth; Some prisoners may-- 
T repeat, may have been kept 
behind by our adversaries in 
violation of solemn commitmehts. No 
prisoners were left behind by the 
deliberate act or negligent omission , 
of American officials. Anyone 
suggesting otherwise is playing a 
heartless game with the families of 
thb KZAs . 

Accounting - 
Left Behind - 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

I think it is possible that they were 
held, and it would have been in total 
violation of the agreement. Me did 
not have any information at the time 
that I was in Government that was 
considered reliable.: 

Accounting 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

The return of PONs and accounting of 
the MXAs was an integral part of 
every American proposal and was 
always declared as non-negotiable by 

"US. ' 
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Accounting 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 



Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Kissinger • 
09/22/92 



- / . ‘ ,• , ' * *; 


Accounting > ^ 
Left Behind:.;;--;. 

:.v 1 

Lairff ' _ 

09/21/92 : 


...until October 8, 1972/ the 
Vietnamese had -never agreed to give 
any accounting of anything, so the 
issue that you ’ re addressing did not 
arise until we were down to 25,000 
[troops! . 


Healing those wounds preoccupied me 
then, it has preoccupied me since, ; 
and it. is one reason I, find this 
inquiry so painful . Mr;. Chairman, 
you have stated that this inquiry Was 
designed to heal the wounds of 
Vietnam. I agree, but it cannot be 
done by blaming American officials 
for Vietnamese transgressions, nor by 
innuendos ,. distortions and outright 
falsehoods being leaked out of this 
ijwaui,ry# : - ; nor-.did- ; any^'*-- 

So let us stop torturing ourselves. 
The United States kept faith with 
those who served their country. No 
administration knew that there were 
live- Americans u kept in Indochina*;'" 
American prisoners may have been kept 
in Vietnam by a treacherous eneov in . 
violation of agreements and human 
decency, but no one was left there by 
the deliberate act or negligent 
omission of any American official. 


Now/ it was a 50 -50 chance on that : _ 

situation that prisoners of war would 
not be there, but I submit to you as 
members of this committee that every 
prisoner of war in North Vietnam and 
also in the South knew about that 
raid, and it gave them hope that we 
cared about them and it was a 
successful raid, and the idea from my 
standpoint that it did show that we 
in the united States cared about our 
POWs, and we did recognize them. 
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Whe n X fir st became $ecretary_of_ w ;; ;• , ■■ 
Defense, the total number of letters 
that we hid received since January 
1st of 1960 to February of 1969, the 
total number of letters we'd received 
were 620. ' Af ter, we went public in 
January of >72 the number of letters 
had gone up to almost 5/000. 1> d00 
of those particular letter did come 
through various peace activists. 

Chairman Kerry: There is no question 
in your mind, is there, that those 
represented legitimate questions of 
people who were held as a prisoner? 

lord: Absolutely. - 

Chairma^^erry: So, in effect , when 
we got out in January and the 
prisoners started coining home and the 
President said all the prisoners are 
on their way home, you knew that 
could not be accunfe-based oh-the^^^^--^-^ 
Information you had seen. 

Chairman Kerry: ; 1-tit is very hard 

for the committee to understand that 
if the United States Government is: 
publicly saying we do not have any 
indication of anybody alive, it would 
kind of be meaningless to sit with 
[the North Vietnamese] and_make real 
your notion that you are worried 
about discrepancies or that they have 
to worry about it... ! ■ 










IV It 


Maguire 

12 / 04 / 92 - 



Accounting * 
Left Behind 


McCain 

09/22/92 


What Mr. Mooney seems to have done 

is, -in_every.-case...whBre.it ^either-- : 

mentions a shoot, down , a parachute 
being seen, a search . being conducted 
for an individual, he put that person 
in a POW status,: and that just - - 
that’s a jump in logic that's. not 
supported by, the other evidence . , 

The problem is that Mr , Mooney was 
really res tricted to a small body ■ of 7 
intelligence with which to make his 
assessment, and that body of : 
intelligence was the known O^S. 
losses at the time of the report; 

What we have information on is the 
search and rescue efforts that 
happenedafterthelossincident. 

We’ve had subsequent intelligence 
•reports from other sources and when ; 
you put that all together, you can' t 
support .300 or more people ever even 
beingi captured through signals 
reports^ " ^ -"T' 

So if he saw a report that said on 
the 22nd May the 283rd AAA Battalion 
shot down an P-4, he would go to a 
list of P-4 losses on that day, and 
any P-4 that, happened- to have a 
person unaccounted for, he would put . 
that person into a POW status, •• 
totally disregarding any. other losses 
where we may have rescued an 
individual, and in many cases he 
totally disregarded the losses of 
anything other than U.S. aircraft. 


...if both former Secretaries of 
Defense knew or believed at the time 
that there was Americans left in 
Southeast Asia, then I think they 
have a great deal of answering to do 
as to why they did not do more, 
•specially before the woodcock and 
Montgomery Commissions, to bring 
these concerns or their beliefs to 
light.;... 
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Accounting - 
Nixon Statement 


McCain : I would like to, again* refer to the 

09/22/92 full statement made by President 

Ni»n on March-“29th7”1973-. — ~ r _ ' 
chairman and others continue to refer 
to a statement where he says all of 
our American POWs are on their way 
home. I think it is important to add 
that he one sentence later said; 

■There are still some problem areas : 
the provisions of the agreement . 
requiring, an . accounting for all !: ^ , . 
missing in action in Indochina, the; 
provisions with regard to Laos and 
Cambodia , the provisions prohibiting 
(et cetera] have not been complied 
with.* V-.- ■, ■ 

So the President of the United States 
•did not justsay„all; Americans are_on 
their way home. He caveated it, and 
very strongly. . so both Dr. 
Shields and the President of the 
United States in 1973 stated - 
unequivocally that there were still 
sariousproblemswiththe-full ^^^^- 
accounting of the MiA/POWs. V » . . 


McCain One reading this would reach the; 

09/24/92 conclusion that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff dictated a certain policy: 
suspend everything on one day, and 
then the following day said go ahead 
' - '• and move forward with the ••• 

.... ' .proceedings. :V :~ V- ; 


Mooney Chairman Kerry: What did you do in 

01/22/92 1973, when you saw operation 

Homecoming? At that time you knew 
that there was a discrepancy between 
those coming home and those who most 
readily, in your memory, were on the 
list. 

Hr.. Mooney: Yes sir. i was not really 
concerned, because we still had the 
highest requirements on the book, and 
we did not expect many of these 
people to come home. 












Accounting 
Nikon statement 


Accounting 
Nixon Statement 


Accounting - 
Left Behind 


Mooneyl— .When_President_Nixpa,nade_.^ 

01/22/92 statement that all the men are back, 

diet wasn't even taken seriously. . . 
V,,!". . ' [because] when Nixon made his 

statement. .. "r\ the highest tasking on 
• every, reporter’s desk in. the field 
;J. : : was to continue to search for # ; v , 
identify, isolate, locate American 
pows , particularly in Laos. And that 
• requirement stayed on the books 


Moorer Yes, could I make a consent please, 

09/24/92 . ;r sir? I believe that you will find 
that when the president made that 
statement he was in Key Biscayne. He 
made it through Ziegler, the public 
• affairs officer, and I’m confident he 
was^ref erring,. to.simply t^ package ^ 
that we had ready to come out . And 
all of those, 150 or so that were 
ready to come out except one that was 
found a little later down in South 
Vietnam, but they were oh the way 
back; And I- think - tha f is probably- - 
what be meant when he said all. He 
meant all of the ones that we had , 
scheduled. " . 

There is another sentence in that 
public announcement, X think, that 
gipes on to say but there are probably 
others we * ve got to search for. - 

Sen. Grassley: it is unfortunate, 
but l believe the public then and now 
has not read that statement any other 
way, and X do not think there has 
been any effort on the part of Nixon 
to clarify if. •. ‘ V / .-■■■ - Z V __ . • 


Moorer ..,1 think that for all practical 

09/24/92 purposes we really lost the war, 

particularly from a political point 
of view, because we couldn ' t get in 
an airplane and go to each point of 
contact where we thought there might 
be a POW confined and held against 
• his win. .'>■/ : v ; . 










Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Moorer 

09/24/92 

...the question arises non whether 
you would be willing to detain those 
boys who thought they were cdodng 
home while we went through another 
long discussion and negotiation with 
North Vietnam. So my position was. 
let's get those we have home and 
continue to press to find out whether 
there are any more. 

Accounting • . 
Left Behind 

Murphy 

09/24/92 

• • •in my personal view there were no 
confirmed reports of live u.S. J ; ; 

military personnel left behind in 
Vietnam or Laos. I do not recall 
seeing any such reports , and I would 
have been very upset# as you would 
be, if you had to read such a report 
in that position. "V 

Xccotmting ' - r 
Comptroller's 
Records ; .y: 

Murphy 

09/24/92 

■irwouid-ibefl^ 

comptroller' s office would have to 
testify to just how they were using 
these numbers. I will admit that it 
says current captured# is a real : 
number going down to 67 by the end of 



this period! 

Accounting • . 
Left Behind 

12/01/92 

There certainly was a change in 
attitude on the part of the Reagan 
administration that was evident 
during the 1980's. That certainly 
let# and I "believe throughout the 
-period of the seventies and eighties 
that it was basically a continuation 
inside of DIA, and that was that 
there remained the possibility that 
there were still live Americans 
present in Southeast Asia remaining 
after the departure of the United 
States from that area. 

Accounting * , 
Left Behind 

Oksenberg 

OS/25/92 

Sen. McCains Did you see any hard 
evidence or Any evidence that 
Americans were alive? 

Mr. OJcsenberg: I saw no hard 
evidence that Americans were alive. 
Obviously# with the upsurge of 
refugees came increasing reports of 
live sightings. 
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-Accounting-^-..-,;- 
Left Behind 

Okssnberg. — — 
06/25/92 

a-c^-assure-you^Senator,^that-at~ ho- 
point during my time on. the watch did 
we come to the conclusion that there 
were certainly no live Americans in 
Indochina. . 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Otis 

12/03/92 ^ 

in spite bf the high visibility of 
Commander Dodge's case, the North 
Vietnamese chose to deny any 
knowledge of him. Commander Dodge 
was not repatriated in 1973 ; . 

I was extremely concerned about the 
media; reports that proclaimed all 
POWs returned . I received letters 
from President Nixon, vice Admiral 
David Bagley, Chief of Naval 
Personnel, end- PfxtaT^-Cii^ ei Me of giigb ^ 


• 'j * *V *• * ' * , ' 

of the Assistant Secretary . of 
Defense, all assuring me of their 
commitment to securing the fullest 
.possible accounting. 

The only letter: that~ even optioned : : <u r 
live Americans was that of Dr. 
shields, who stated, quote* there is 
no specific knowledge of any live 
Americans left, unquote. In other 
words, fullest possible accounting 
meant search for remains. 

There was-nb public challenge of the 
Vietnamese by the United states' that ■ ; 
captured servicemen were left behind. 
There seemed to be a naivete that all 
prisoners had been returned and that 
remains would be forthcoming. I was 
Shocked and bewildered, but I could 
not believe that the missing were 
already abandoned by our own 
Government, press > and public. 



Accounting - 

Shields 

Statement 

Perot 

08/11/92 

. . . tthe Vietnamese) said, your own 
Government declared these men dead in 
1973 . Why should we think your 

Government wants them back? 
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Accounting 
Shields . 

'Perot' S;;;. 
08/11/92 

I said Roger, I'm surprised that you 
declared all the_men dead in .April 

Statement 


1973. .He. said, I was ordered .to. do. 
it. And he said he Was ordered to do 
it by ; the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, William Clements. Then he 
said words to the effect that he 
protested, because just two weeks 
earlier these memos were going 
around. : . ■ 

Accounting • 
Left Behind 

Richardson 

09/24/92 

Chairman Kerry : Looking through this , 
obviously retrospectively, but 
looking at it as we * re trying to look 
at it and looking at it as the 
American people . are looking at. it .20 
years later , unfortunately, would you 
say that the record suggests that the 
American people and certainly the 
families were not leveled with ~ — ~~' 
respect to ' this?' ' . ■ ' \ . 

Richardson: I would say that 
information on the face of it was 
withheld from them/and one would 



v ••'••v-v o 

.'i//-; 

have to use ' same rationale for doing 
that ••••' that is i for withholding it. : 
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Nell, I tried to call attention to 
^edistinction^o 
certainty with Which a given . \ 
proposition can be stated.; For 
purposes of our test estimates as to 
the number of current captured, the 
intelligence resources of the 
Government would put together all the - 
bits and pieces they had and come up 
with a number which represented the \ 
weight ©f that evidence, and 1 
suppose that is. what this number 
reflects. • 

The President 's statement would 
presumably be tilted in a direction 
designed, as I suggested earlier, not 
:to-Taise..false„hopes^and.ao„c^ _ 

whatever may have been the 
considerations. Somebody could, . 

rationalise the distinction between 
the basis for this number and the 
basis for his statement, v. 

But how it actually caw about, for 
all I know he deliberately chose to 
lie. But I don't •• I try to give . 
him the benefit of the doubt, I would 
say that he -- what he meant was that 
every prisoner as to whom we have 
definitive information. 

! ¥ don * t think We* re close to it as 
some might like to believe, but 1 
think that there will come a point in 
time when you have to take the 
responsibility to make the judgme n t 
that some people are never — no 
remains -* nothing is ever going to 
1 be returned. And that’s your job. 
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Accounting 

S. StocKdale 
12/03/92 

1 can see why they are that 
convinced, because of the long 

• r -y - ; 


history of the deception. And maybe 
a lack of recognition that there are 
always some people : in war who are 
los t . There will never , in my ? •; 
opinion, be a satisfactory ^ > 

accounting . In our League* s list of 
objectives we said that we wanted to 
get the fullest possible accounting » ... 


; s"j v. 

when you lose a war, you don* t get to 
go. in and account for your people . 
Even if you win the war, you don ’ t 
find everybody, 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Schiesinger 
09/21/92 ■ 

Chairman Kerry : • I think I want to 
start by asking a very simple 
auestion. In your view did we leave 

■ - , . , *; . , . 

■“! •: ':-.v 

men behind? ..V. \ 7 . ' 


■ • ; •• •• 

Schlesinger: I think that, as of now, 
that I can come to no other 
conclusion, Senator. That does not 
say that there -are any r alive today 
mind you. But in 1973,. some were 
left behind. 


.. 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Schlesinger 

09/21/92 

Despite the Paris agreement, there 
was no reason, in my judgement, to 
assume that the North Vietnamese 
would release everybody. 

Accounting 

Scbweltxer 
12/04/92 - 

Why has it taken 19 years for us to 
get to this starting point," is-".''";;^.-. 
probably the most important of these 
three questions.. . First, the U. S. 
emphasis has been on live* sighting 
reports, and much of the POW/MIA 
community simply wasn ' t interested in 
researching existing proof that these 
men were dead. This lack of vision 
has cost us years in the search for 
answers; 









[Accounting ■ 

Sqhord ' ", 

.Sen.^Kassebauzn: it_.seemsi to me^one of „ 

Left Behind 

09/24/92 

the naj or debates after Operation 
Homecoming was how to rate the. 
intelligence . You made the conment 
earlier that creditable evidence, I. 
believe, led you to. argue that there 
were Americans still . Laos. ,, ,1s .that . 
correct? 

Secord : Yes , Senator , that * s right . 

Accounting - 
Left Behind . . 

Secord 

09/24/92 

Sen. Grassley: i would like to have 
you describe for the committee how 
confident you were in the data , and 
how specific it was. And just give 
us some examples. : c; / 

Secord: - 1 think .a. lot of - the data..-.- ' „ 

* ’ ' , • * « 


was flaky, but there is a law of V 
large numbers that comes into play 
here. And we had a lot of. case 
studies oh each and every one of \ 
these downings, or nearly every one 



of them, some of tnem were justly ; * 

gone, and we had nothing, but many/; ; 
many hundreds of downings. We had 
all kinds of operational data, 
including some that I described 
earlier — everything from good 
beeper, good chute, good beeper on 
.the ground, transmitting on the 
survival- radio; • • v; v- . - • 

Accounting"- 
Left Behind 

Secord 

09/24/92 

Sen. Grassley: In your view, were 
there prisoners left behind in Laos 
after Homecoming? . 

Secord: Yes, sir. 

Sen. Grassley: Were the number of . 
prisoners significant enough to 
warrant military action? 

Secord: We believed so. 


























Accounting - ; 
KIA/BNR V: 

Sbeetz 
08/01/92 . 

Chairman Kerry: . . .tod the person is 
’ listed ' as m ' in that: particular 
category-based- on f irst -hand reports 
from people within a uni tor 
aircraft, or, whatever, is. that, 
correct.?; .. So what 1 am saying is 
that in. the case of almost 100 
percent of those 1 , 09 5 , there are 
sufficient multiple reports of-the • 
incident to permit you to drav the 
conclusion you 1 ve drawn, are there 
hpt?';:' ; '.' • :;v ^ v ’ '' V ' " v '. 

Sheets: Yes, sir... , 

Chairman Kerry: So I ash you again 
the same question I ashed you a ; 
moment ago. Is it not fair to say, 
and even mora appropriate to say. 




■ ' ■ ■ 

that : there - ought to be’, maybe/"a~ MW "" 
category that in the case of those 
1/095; while their body has not been 
returned, in some cases based on the 
report it is dear, is it not, that a 
'body will never be returned? • 1 . 


■ Vi; 

Sheets: That is true, sir. 

Chairman Kerry: So that person is in 
effect accounted for, The family has 
accepted the accounting, jmd in point 
of fact it does not belong on a 
POK/MXA list, It is -not POW; it is 
not HXAr^it is KIA, body not : 
recoverable. 
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Acc oun t ing *- 
Nixon Statement 


Shields ~~ 
09/24/92 


Chairman Kerry i Horn, if you are ' 
saying that i, 095 wete KIA, well, 
-they-have not-beenTreturned—Are-^ 
tney not accounted for? ■ 

Hr . Sheets : The fullest possible 
accounting has three levels of 
evidence, if you will. [Level! 1, 
the most ideal outcome would be the r 
return 6f a live American prisoner. 
I4vei 2 - would . be . . . recovering their 
remains and repatriating those 
remains to the united States; The 
third level of outcome is for those 
who perished, where remains cannot be 
recovered, to develop sufficient 
documentation as to confirm the fate 
of the individual... 

chairmahiOtt^ 

“to the third category, correct? 

Hr. Sheets: At the present time, 
they do.' .-v-\ v. 


Chhirmah Iterry : Hhy did ^^ 
President of the United States stand 
up and say, the prisoners are hot 
back? Why did not the Secretary of 
Defense; say, I stood up a few months 
Mo: and I had 14 people I said did 
not come back and, by God, they are 
still not back, and why will 
Americans not care about it? ; t - v 








Shields Chairman Kerry: Now look at the 

09/24/92 cause and effect. Here are the 

v V"' •■ ■■ papers coding off your press 

conference. IHeadlifcel ^pow unit 
: boss: no living GIs left in . 

Indochina.*' Here, [Headline] : . 

"Rumors that there were hundreds of 
* u.S. servicemen still left in Laotian 
prison camps do; the families of the 
missing a disservice. • Headline: ; 

■m u.S. POWs free Pentagon 
; maintains." Headline: •Onreturoed 
;* Gts are feared dead; . • ” . 

Shields: 1 never said that the men 

were all dead; I never said that. 

I»ve never said that to this day; 

Chairman Kerry: Ho 'indication; that 
any of the nissing are :alive-in:_- r . : -^.. 
Indochina, we went through this last 
" 'timei there were indications. 

Shields:. Senator, X don’t believe 
that I could tell Mrs. Hrdlicka or 
*rs: ~Van7Dy*®"or the van-Dyhe-parents 
or anyone else that 1 bad indications 
at that tine that their loved ones 
•••" ware alive. 
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Vice Chairman Smith: But from March 
*28th‘to^Aprir'12th^hecJc-of-a;~lot-of“ 
things have happened here that 
reversed ail information that we had 
in the pipeline on prisoners of war, . 
in Laos especially. And in 2 weeks 
we vent from a memorandum to the 
President of the United States -via 
the National Security Advisor from 
the Secretary: of Defense saying there 
are PONs in Laos . Not alleged* there 
are PONs in Laos* and we bad better 
do something in terms of getting them 
out before we get out of here. Now 
that is essentially vhat the 
memorandum said. We went from that 
to a press conference by the 

President^of^thej 

next day which says all POWs are 
coming home. There are no more 
living Americans in Indochina* you 
then said on April 12th. - ' ■' 





Accounting 

Shields 

Statement. 


Shields 

06/25/92 



Shields: Senator, there leva . 
difference in saying people are alive 
~ahd + in~ captivity~and saying we^don't^ 
have indications now that they are. 

Chairman Kerry: That is the 
disingenuous piece of this. 

Shields : ' It is not disingenuous , . 
Senator. This was and still is a 
very serious issue * I read in the 
newspaper yesterday that your 
committee has information that; an 
American was alive in Indochina in 
captivity in 1989 . 


Chairman Kerry: No, no, no. 
wrong. 


That is 


Shields: it was reported in the 
paper',. . Senator. ■" 

Chairman Kerry: Let me just make it 
very clear, senator Smith has ah 
opinion personally as to that . I 
will tell, you I personally; do not 
share a judgment on that or tha t 
opinion, nor do I think has the rest 
of the committee come to any 
conclusion whatsoever as to anyone in 
1989, and X will tell you. that this . 
coomittee has no evidence today of 
any specific individual, in any t 
specific place beihg alive now. , 

Shields: And that's exactly what I 
said/ Senator. , 

Chairman Kerry: But it* s not. 

Shields : And the information you 
have on an individual in 1989 is more 
recent than a lot of the information 
that I was dealing with, and that's 
exactly why I did not say they were 
all alive nor did I say they were all 
dead. 1 did not know that. 
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Shields 

:06/25/92_ t Ul 

Statement ; 


Accounting - , 

Shields 

Statement 

Shields 

OS/25/92 

Accounting- 
Shields ^ 

Statement 

Shields : 
09/24/92 



we really did not have proof 
positive, ~at -that ^time^of ^current-,. -. r 
information that would allow us to go 
back. I'm sure that had, we known at. 
that time of the evidence of . people , 
had Senator McCain or some of his 
comrades said, we left a man in this 
caiqp, -I'm sure we would.haye done . 
something about it. There were three 
foreign nationals and we did. •••••• '-••v.: 


... we had no hard, specific current 
information at that time. And I think 
we bad done enough of our debriefings 
at that time, because we had asked 
men innediately if they knew about 
living Americans .: •' - : - 


Chairmen Kerr y: 1 am not cha lleng ing 
your honor, lam trying tddetexmine~ 
whether or not you do not see what 
America saw out of your statement. 

Not your fault, maybe, but what 
America saw out of your statement 
were -the -headlines, that 1 read. You 
may not have willed that, but that is 
what happened. ' 

Shields : .. . i have given that 
statement, to innumerable people since 
we met last time. And they have 
looked at this statement; no one has 
come up with the impression that the 
•said- all- the men dead. ^ . ... 


Chairman Kerry: But do you not see 
that when you say that there is no 
indication that anyone is. alive- - 

Vice Chairman Smith: What is the 
difference between that and they are 
all dead? 

Chairman Kerry: You are basically 
taking somebody in POM status, and 
you wrote that, and saying we no 
longer believe that person is a POW. 













We hoped that our returnees Would be 
able to provide us. with substantial . 
information about the -mi s s ing , bu t — 
relatively; few cases were cleared up 
on the basis of returnees 
Information, \ ; 

Sen. McCain; How do you account for 
the President of the United States ; 
saying all POWs are home? 

Dr. Shields; Senator/ ! don't 
control the. statements of the 
President of the United States . I did 
not at that time. 1 was as dismayed . 
at that statement as anyone else was. 

Shields; We did raise those issues; 
and we raised them with a great; deal 

Chairman Kerry: You recall that * 
being a sort of publicly perceived 
grievance that was expressed; or you 
raised them in private channels? I 
donotrecallthisltotionbeingin-:- 
turmoil over the. notion that ve 
thought Vietnam : might be holding . 
people. 

Shields : I think, Seim tor Kerry,, 

tbatr the Nation was probably ecstatic 
that the conflict was over, and that 
ve were not adding to those POW/MIA - 
'lists.: 
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You are aware of the efforts that 
were expended on behalf of Chi chan 
Mniaby,.:iiieutenhnt..Dodd,;.and,.so,. 


forth. They were men. that you ahd 
your comrades said had been left 
behind. And even though they were 
not Americans, we left no stone 
unturned to bring them home. And in 
fact# they did; return home to .their . . 
loved ones . In the case of Emmet 
Kay< we knew he was a prisoner, and 
we pursued that and he was returned . 

In the cases of Charles Dhan and Meal 
Shaman, we knew that they had been 
captured . That was not a secret . we 
made that evidence available to . 
anyone, and we acknowledged that. We 
did not bring them home, we were not 
ablerto -do that* - •• — - 


Accounting 

Shields 

Statement 


Shields 

06/25/92 


Chairman Kerry: No one on the 
committee is suggesting that the 1973 
policy should have suggested that you 
■ay yes, they are all alive. 

Shields: What is the difference 
between saying they Are alive and we 
have no indications now that they are 
alive? 

Chairman Kerry: We did have 
indications that some people were 
alive. -We had absolute intelligence; 
You "in your owxr deposition, . . . you 
agreed that recent information could 
go back 6 months, 12 months. And we 
had recent information 6 months and 
12 months that so and so was seen 
alive or so and so was alive. 


Shields: I'm not aware of that. 
Senator. Within 6 months? Recent 


a man? X?m not aware of that 
information. 


to 
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Shields : Senator, people were asking 
if we knew whether we had left anyone 
behind, and the answer was we do not, 
have indi ca t i ons ■ • a t - thi s - 1 ime.;- — — - 

Chairman Kerry: . That has been the 
official line... But. the questions is 
what did we know in 1973 . and what did 

we do? -V'.. ./• ■ V" i ; ■.'/ • 

Shields s tie know that men had been 
alive in captivity at one time . . ... And 
those that returned did not know of 
men who had been left. 

Chairman Kerry: To say all prisoners 
had returned as the President 
announced on the 29th of March, a 
week before your press conference , 
was wrong v He knew it was wrong , bet 
me teii you why. You recall going "to 
see Secretary of Defense william 
Clements in his office in early 
April, a week before your April 
conference, correct? 

' Shields : That • s correct , 

Chairman Kerry : And you heard him 
tell you, all the American POWs are 
dead. And you said to him, "You 
cannot say that.* ; 

Shields $ That's correct. _ 

Chairman Kerry: And he repeated to 
you. • You did not hear me. They are 
all dead." 

Shields: That 1 s essentially correct . . 







7 : 77 ®'; wo 


Accounting • 
Shields , 

J statement 7. 

shields 

06/25/92 

At the termination of Hoaecoming we 
had no current hard evidence that 
Americans were-s till-held oriaonerin 




Southeast Asia. .. None of those who 
returned had any indication that 
anyone had been left behind. We knew 
that there was a possibility that 
defectors were alive in enemy - 
controlled areas, but had no firm 
evidence to confirm this either. 

Robert Garwood Was an example of an 
American whom we felt might be alive 
and in an enemy-controlled area; But 
according to the returnees who saw 
him last , he was hot being held as a 
prisoner. 

: 77 !■■ 77 

. v ■ 

;S r '. 7 7.y V " v . ' ; 7 ' • 

" •V":V 
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(Describing 1975 testimony] Then the : 
famous question, do you think that 
there are still PONs alive ^and well 


* • i* *• 

somewhere in- either Laos- of Cambodia* . 
And this is the statement with which 
you have had such great trouble. We 
have no indications at this time that; 
there are any Americans alive in 
Indochina i . What the people at the 
hearing did not hear, and what was 
never reported in the press were 
these words, as Jli said, "we do not ; . 

consider the list of men that we 
received from Laos, the recovery of 
10 individuals, nine of whom were 
American and seven military, to be a 
complete accounting for all Americans 
who were lost in Laos. Nor do we 
consider it to be a complete 
Statement of our information known to 


. ,“*V . • . ■ 

the Pathet iiao in Laos, with regard r 
to Cambodia, we have, a number of men 
who are missing in action there. 

Some that we carried as captive." 
Again, the statement of people who 
iMTA - carried .u- tsri ioner who 1 did i not 



return. *we intend to pursue that, 
too. . . evu thou we have no 
indication that there are any ; 
Americans still alive, we are going 
to pursue our efforts in the process 
of accounting for the missing... we 
anticipate that if any Americans are 
yet . alive. . . that we would be able to 
ascertain that through this ••••“Vv 
process..." 

Accounting 

Shields 

Statement 

Shields 

05/25/92 

Admiral McCain. . . repeatedly asserted 
that he felt a small nus^er of 
American were still alive in 
Indochina. When asked how many, he 
opined that perhaps 20 to 30 were 
alive. When asked whether he had any 
evidence at all that there is anybody 
alive, he admitted he did not. 
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. . .the practical impact of lists 
^relating;; ho; statuswas 
limited; .. . it had a mixed impact on 
family members, depending oh what 
status a man had.; It appears also to 
have had a limited impact on . 
prisoners and missing. Ronald 
Ridgeway was classified, as ; hilled in 
action, but that did not prevent his 
repatriation. Frank Cius was carried 
as missing in action In Laos , but he 
also returned home to his loved ones . 
David Deamon was carried as -a':' '-.'., 
prisoner in South Vietnam; but to 
this day, he remains unaccounted for . 


Chairman Kerry ; . • • we have uncovered 
some 244 people. . . were carried by 
DoD as-POW, - prisoner of war.- Vou did - 
not know until after the debriefs 
that 111 of them died in captivity; 
When you made this statement, those 
ddbriefs had not been completed, had 
they? 'V i 

Shields: No, they had not. 


The only individuals whon hard, and 
at that time current, information 
indicated were in captivity and for 
whom no accounting has yet been 
received were two civilians,* an 
American, Charles Dean, and Neil 
Shazman* an Australian* who _were : - 

captured in 1974 . They were 
unquestionably in the hands of the 
Pathet Lao when the events that led 
to the fall of Saigon and Vientiane 
in mid-year 1975 occurred. Our 
intelligence capability and our 
ability to track them in captivity 
ended with the collapse of the 
friendly governments, 

It is Unlikely, I believe; that an 
accounting is obtainable now which 
will resolve the doubts of many 
families about the status of their 
loved ones missing in southeast Asia. 
The record has become too convoluted 
and distorted for that to happen. 
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06/25/92 

Sen. Robb: Why was not some effort 
made , ei ther institutionally or > 

outconeiiu • 


lncuviauaiiy * to say ney, we nave 
information that is simply at odds, 
at variance with the information , that 
you have just announced or 
articulated through either policy 
papers or official pronouncements , 
whatever the case may be? why was 
there ■ not . some : critical-' questioning 
or scepticism that can be raised at • . 
that time, and why was there a 
passive acceptance? 

Shields: Senator, there are 
statements by General waiters at the 
ClA. X don' t know him well, but my 
understanding is he doesn't accept 
such passively at all... 1 don't 


■ • 

think that the united States 
Government possessed the kind of 
information that you are speaking of . • 

Accounting 

Shields 

06/25/92 

There has been some concern, X 
believe, over the fact that DXA 



carried some man in classificatich, 
in particular the prisoner category, 
which differed from those of the 
services. The reason for this is 
simple, and X believe valid. 

Accounting .* r 
Status Changes 

Shields 

06/25/92 

Sy law, only the service secretaries - 
have the legal authority to determine 
an individual la status, and the law 
was observed in this regard during my 
tenure in the Department of Defense. 

Accounting 

Shields 

06/25/92 

The facts regarding individual cases 
were not in dispute. Xf a man listed 
by the Navy as missing was carried by 
DXA as captured and that led to 
better correlation of intelligence 
reports, then our own efforts were 
isproved. . . 
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Shields Chairman Kerry: (citing Shields V 

09/24/92 ; coupents j w We do not consider the 
, rr 77*y ; , list to be a concrete accoimtihg*, 
then you went into , MIA , and some who 
T were listed as captive . . That is not , 

. a phrase that grabs me in any way as 
if you believe somebody is still a \ 
prisoner... • ' — "■ ■ ■ ' ' , — — 


Shields Vice Chairman Smith: > . I want you to 

09/24/92 tell me about the Nixon meeting. - v 

That is where we are now, April 11th. 
I want you to lead me into that 
meeting. Did .anybody say anything to 
you? I just Want you to give me some 

very specific answers, and I want a 

long discourse. : Did anybody say 
anything to you prior to that 
meeting; at any time , about what you 
should or should not nay to the T ■ 
President of the United States, yes, 
or no? .• ;■ ' • ;■ ' V ■ 

Shields : Absolutely nothing... 


Shields , we understood long before we received 
06/25/92 the DHV-PRG list in Paris in January 
1973 that Operation Homecoming would 
only be one phase of our work. It was 
. : evident that the process of 
accounting for those who did not 
. return would be long, arduous, and 

complicated under even the best of • >, 
i:-,-.:. circumstances ■ 
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Sen. McCain: ... if Mr. Shields said 
•• in his memorandum# he says DoD had 

different in my view than no 
indications . That is a very 
different use of language. . I think, 
frankly, that in your memorandum no 
specific knowledge is a defensible 
position, ito indications, : I think; 
is not. 

I think what I am trying to get at 
here is what was the thrust of the 
belief? is, it that the President of 
the united States said there are no 
more Americans alive in Southeast - 
Asia and we closed the book until the 
agitation on the part of families and 

other. Americans brought -this back ~tb 

the attention of the American people? 
Or has there been a good-faith 
effort? or is it somewhere in 
between/ in the view of many of us, 
that during the 1970 1 s the issue was 
ignored to a certain degree because ~ 
of the desire of the American people 
and the American Government to put 
this issue behind us, which could 
have- led us to some failed 
opportunities to return some 
Americans who may have been held 
alive. V ...•i/ 


1 know that is very difficult, but 1 
think it is a. philosophical question 
that is important to be cleared up, 
and. maybe we could begin with you, 
Mr.' Sieverts. •" 

Mr. sieverts! The root question is 
whether there were any opportunities 
to achieve the return of living 
Americans. That's the sole question. 
And no, I don't think there were 
any. I don’t think we had any 
indications of Americans in 
captivity. Some of my testimony is 
intended to bear on that question, 
because of our past experience, of 
the lengths to which Americans would 
go we're talking about POWs held 
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The root question is whether there 
were any opportunities to achieve the 
rettixnof ^iiving-Amerieans— That ' ■rr— 
the sole question. And no, I don't 
think there were any. X don't think 
we had any indications of Americans 
in captivity. .. the lengths to which 
Americans would go*- we're talking 
about POWs held against their will in 
captivity-- the lengths they would 
go, one way or another, to let us 
know of this.; Xt bears on the 
photographs, for example. The idea 
of Americans cheerfully being 
photographed and hot using the, 
opportunity to somehow convey who 
they are and what the circumstances 
are is beyond tty imagination. 

•■Wt'^i't's 

iaportahtly, of being responsible for 
this subject during the long time 
when we really did have Americans in 
captivity and we did get indications 
which were cui te solid . - 




Sen. McCain: Mr; Sieverts, was that 
06/25/92 I the policy on your watch, that wi/did 
not ^Jtnpw whether they were alive or 
dead? or was it that we assumed they 
were all dead, or what? 

Sieverts : ...Our approach during that 
entire period was to present 

infomationinapositivespirit 
through the channels that were 
available pursuant to the Paris 1 
agreement and, to the extent that it 
was possible/ and it was not at all 
easy, to do so in Laos, as well. At 
eveJTr opportunity, we would shade the 
interpretation of cases and lists in 
a favorable direction.; . In the ' 
direction of saying we know you have 
jore inf orna tion . .,—Over-a period- of ^ 
4®** br0 «toed those lists . we 
added to them, we gave specific case 
recprds/ detailed case records ; 

The difficulty was that at the same 
time if you overstated thar - — 
assumption for a domestic audience 
you would create what was clearly 
exaggerated and possibly an entirely 
false hone among families. 
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Smith Dr * . Shields , all X cm saying to you 

09/24/92 is based on the documents that X have 

documents that X have read, the 
depositions we have taken, the 
witnesses we have talked to# the. 
information that x have been able to 
glean from whatever X have been able 
tpsee, that iB.not what went into^l 
the pipeline prior to March 28th; It 
was not gilt feeling* it was not 
visceral, it was sisply f • it was so : 
factual end at least so definitive 
that the Secretary of Defense made a 
recommendation to resume the war and 
risk, bringing home the last group of 
American POWs. And that Changed, that 
changed. 

*SOT«yTqiiestich^to~you : is^idiat is^the^ 
point of a press conference after the 
President speaks and says all the 
Ppws ere home?.. You had a private 
meeting with the President of the 
United States and you comeout of 
that meeting and yob hold another 
press conference. And you say, ih 
addition to what the President 
already said, there are not any more 
■living Americans. 


Smith . . .the point is that we continued 

06/25/92 operations in a third country that we 
- were- not supposed to be at war with, 

. ^ nt were losing people while we ' 

were bringing heme JUntrican PCtfs from 
Vietnam, we were still losing people 
and still standing up saying that 
there are ho prisoners when we had ho 
idea what happened to them. And 
somebody has to be accountable for 
. that. • ' v . ■ 


.v'iTi* 







' Accounting • :-T 
Nixon Statement 

smith 

09/24/92 

• • .the document, eaye on June 30th 
that ve are listing and 
distinguishing between missing and 


. \i , ■ :r ' * ■' 

POWs. We now are listing 6? hostile 
captured people as prisoners of war 
on June 30th, when in fact the 
official position as announced by the 
President and others is that there 
are not any more POWs . Am I correct? 

Sen. Grassiey s Yes . President Nixon 
made his statement on March the 29th, 
and. Dr. Shields made his statement on 
April the 14th. ; 

Vice Chairman Smith: And this is 
June 30th, listing 67 peoole as 
prisoners? 

Sen. Grassiey: Yes. 

Accounting • “ 
Nixon Statement 

"SmiW~ 

04/25/92 

.'••• . on January 27th and 28th there 
were lists exchanged and provided. 

But we still were flying SioM 
oyer Laos after those lists were 
exchanged, we were losing Americans 
in-U6i in secret vat;; '.r 1 '' 'go-* whehtr ^ 
you say on April Uth that you do hot 
have any information on live 
Americans , that is ; simply not true . 



Accounting - 
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,.r" 1 : i. vf* • * ‘ * 

Smith 

09/21/92 

r""" ■ t * 

...Actually, there were two policies, 
one right after the other, with the 
same data base.;. the fir*t policy wis 
full accountability. Then, there was- 
a, statement when- the President said 
all the POWs are home. 

The policy then changed to everybody 
is home, all the POWs were home. But 
the data base, the intelligence 
information that you had, did hot 
support that claim, as you have all 
as you have all said. 
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Sungenis 

06/25/92 


Sungenis 

06/24/92 


Sungenis 

06/24/92 


.21 A has provided D. sV delegation 
folders with background information 
Jjjj PF 8008 ^ th e category 
even today, here is 
a li st that we have just received 
fJ5c- •;., thS tomittee received on the 
20th of March, 1992, from Margaret R. 
Munson, director, DoD, POW-Mia 
Central Documentation Office, it . 
lists 50 people who are in category I 
survival code in Laos . . , : ; ^ : " 

X mean, there is just no way that any 
reasonable person can . conclude based 
on the, documents and the information 
that this connuttee has received, 
that you could make the kind of 
element that the President made and 
**** that it was correct. And I will 

.tell^you^to.speak~for~iw 

one Senator just does not accept it. 


Sungenis: The, first casualty 
reporting requirement from the 
serviceswasinl963,andthatwasa 
paly . la March of 
1973 the requirement was made that 
the services provide us with 
^dividuarcasuaity reports. And 

with-a DD form 1300 for each 
individual and a punched card with 
that information. Since that day we 
“int.in.d the fila. But a* you 
know, thi* was after . 

*a got into the business. 


to the -best of wy knowledge, at no 
time did this office engage or 
participate in any policy 
determination or jurisdictional 
matter concerning the reporting 
criteria used by the respective 
military services. 


official file was 
transferred to the Archives, the 
back »up materials, such as the hard 
copy DO Forms 1300 and other 
supporting documentation, we 
discarded. .• . 







Accounting r 
Lef t Behind 

Trowbridge 

06/25/92 

That we had no current: information at 
the time where we could go and put 

’ ‘ ,r ■ '.*/ ” * 

■■■■ 

our hands oh some individual that was . 
alive at that time. . 

.Accounting * 
Left Behind 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Some [names] were written on the 
walls; • No one ever saw these 
individuals in a prison environment. 

Accounting > 

Left Behind 

; , 1 J, r !. n :/. *'| ri f,-r’-‘ 11 r 

Trcrtibridge 

06/24/92 

Sen . Kerrey : i>o you have any 
recollection of ever having anybody 
say to you during that period of time 
in 1973, after Operation Homecoming, 
that we should just let this matter 
rest? . . 

Trowbridge; No sir. 

Sen. Kerrey: Were you ever told by 



somebody, the - war r is~over let ' us not* 
drag this our any further with energy 
expanded in areas that are not apt to 
be terribly useful? 

Trowbridge: No sir, never. 

Accounting - ; 
Left Behind 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

.. . the U.S. Government carried 97 
individuals listed as prisoners of 
war that did not return. This is at 
the completion of Operation 
Homecoming. ; • 

Accounting * 
Left Behind 

Trowbridge. 

06/24/92 

. . .When I said 97, or to use your 
tent 80, actually at the -completion 
of Operation' Homecoming our agency ~ 
held 115 individuals in a prisoner 
status who did hot return home. 
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Accounting * 

Trowbridge 

Left Behind 

06/24/92 


973 


Sen. Kerrey: Do you not think it fair 
to say there was an attitude in im 

.that -we^were-indeed giad^t^e-war-was - 

over and that we wanted very little 
further discussion of anything in 
regards to the war, including the 
status of our prisoners. ' 

Trowbridge: Oh, X think that there -> 
nay have been sone very well 
individuals that thought that way, 
but I think the moral f iber that . runs ■ 
through the American citizen is a# we 
donvt leave our unaccounted-for. we 
go, get them, >■„ ‘^v 1 ' : 

We are left with slightly less: than ■ 
100 men who are officially listed by 
the service as POWs... in no instance 
Wd-we have current-intelligence tov " - 
indicate that, these men were 
currently held in captivity. ^ 
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Vice Chairman Smith: Is there 
evidence or is there not evidence 
that- Americans -remained -alive as— - 
prisoners of war, taking out Garwood, 
from 1973 to 1989? That is a single 
yes or no question, is there or is 
there, not; based on your opinion? 

Trowbridge: Based on my opinion and 
What 1 have seen, we have nothing 
that would indicate that an American 
prisoner > cohf irmed : information or 
evidence, firm evidence, or 
convincing evidence; that an American 
prisoner was being held against his 
;wiii> 

vice Chairman smith: Do you agree 
with that Dr; Shie lds? 

Shields : Senator, the second 
definition •• indications. We 
certainly knew that people were alive 
at one time. X do not have anything 

that.wouldlallow 

judgment, which you suggested is the 
first definition, that would allow me 
to make the judgment that those 
Americans were still alive, and say 
that to a family member, for exanple. 
And say, I am Confident that based on 
the information I have your husband 
is alive. .: I could not have said ‘ 
sthatwv,-.: 

That was our responsibility, 
correlating information to somebody 
who may be missing. But , until 
somebody told us he was missing, he 
was not oh our roll. 
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Trowbridge 

06/24/52 


Accounting 


Accounting: 


Accounting 


Trowbridge 

06/24/92; t 


Accounting - 
Returned POWs 


Trowbridge 

06/24/92 


Vessey 

11/05/91 


cases, We had very good 
-<^t^alndiyld Ut ig_had 
been held but had died there, in 
aany- other cases, there was no ; 
information beyond the original loss 
date. . There were also a few cases 
where the services listed men as 
prisoners of war based on data which 
they later learned was erroneous in 
that it correlated to a different 
nan. Much of this we learned through 
debriefing all of the returnees, who 
also told us of men who had died 
before entering the prison Wystan. 


...the war years within. DIA, our 
office was the focal point for 
row/MiA information. 


...the-agency*s"positionat^ 

W: *55? we held no: information that 
individuals at that time were being 
held against their will. 


DIA thought it possible that a man 
" ^ww, w 'yet' : ':the"'s 
him as missing in action. The status 
the service assigned was always their 
legal status. 


DIA did not and does not determine 
the legal status of a aervicenan. 

That is the sole responsibility of 
each of the military service- 

secretaries . ; ; — •• ; - •••• • " 


we had a very close relationship. 

Our agency supported Dr. Shields with 
intelligence information. 


We know through extensive debriefings 
and subsequent investigations that 
all Americans seen by D.s. prisoners 
of war who did return in the 
Vietnamese prison system have been 
accounted for as either returned PONs 
are through the return for remains, 
or having been reported as died in 
captivity. 










Accounting * 
Left Behind 


Accounting- 
Left Behind 


Welters 

Ji/2 |/fcL 


Trowbridge 

06 / 24/92 


Admiral 

Stockdale 

12 / 03/92 


Childress 

12 / 01/92 


Archives 


Childress 

12 / 01/92 


8en. Grassley: Whet .happened in your 
;View„to„those *fcolwe~.axpected-back- ^ 
who did not come back? 

Walters: I think they killed them. 
They're that kind of peoble. 


Until Homecoming, you expected them 
to come home alive. When they did 
not come heme alive, you ceased to 
think they should to home alive. 


Yes, they were just kind of v the 
bureaucratic, the group we were 
dealing with, were the second- 
generation ccomunists, the 
bureaucratic elite. They were 
inveterate note-takers, and they 
would have pockets full. 


Childress: They will be very 
productive in Laos and continue to 
be. Archival records will give you 
fate. Unilateral Vietnamese action 
win, give families answers. 

C h ai rm a n Kerry: Weil/ archival 
records ere also going to give you 
answers end oral histories are going 
to give you answers. We collected 
four of them in person, myself, four 
answers. And they came through oral 
histoiy and archival information. 


Chairman Kerry: well, we are how 
getting accass to a lot of those 
shoot *down reports and to the 
archival documents, obviously. 

Childress : I'ye heard there' a some 
suaniry documents coming in..; from 
what l aaW, that I think it's the tip 
of the iceberg and I think a lot of 
analysts feel that way as well . 












' : ArcMves'.'3'’' V - 

DeStatte 
12 / 04/92 , 

Vice Chairman Smith: What is your 
sense of what we are getting? Is 
there more in the archives? 

’-■T V- 


5«ftAtte: It »s top early to make any 
definitive judgments on that right 
how# but some things we can say. 

Some of the information that we need 
to resolve# questions, concerning, the 
fate of our missing people# and 
ultimately to recover the individuals 
or their remains can be found 
scattered in the files and archives 
of individual units# local and 
province commands# regional commands. 

But it's also certain that elements 
of the, ministry of defense's general 
political directorate compiled 

•■'.' •V , ’ •: >V; 


Avwraji oo U.«9i rOnlf ' UQ I1BO on 

many of our KlAs. Those are records 
that were compiled at the central 
level i ; i if the Vietnamese political 
?«rsBip can persuade the general 
political directorate to share the 


■•T' 

information fxtim those central V T:’ ~ 
records With our joint research 
teams# then we can get the quickest 
possible answers on the largest 
number of people. And I think that's 
what we should be pressing for. 

Archives 

V; 

Hrdlicka 
12 / 03/92 - 

Now, could we take * reality break 
here and apply -simple logic? If we 
nave these menr and in many cases we 
tew they did, where are they? if 
they kept as meticulous records of 
shoot downs, subsequent capture and 
internment# as we know they have 
throughput history# as we have 
witnessed first-hand in Senator 
McCain's case# if they held our men 
past the end of the war# as they 
historically have in past conflicts 
with other powers# where are they? 
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Archives 


Schweitzer Chairman Kerry: Most people assert 
12/04/92 and there is evidence, in fact, that 
-aocumentsrthat^they7kept*pretty~adoa' 
records of the: prison system, of the 
flow of information during the war . 
is there not an easy way to unlock 
the key to what might have happened 
to that particular flyer or to some 
other person about whom we have a:" ^ 
question and to recover the remains? 

Schweitzer: Well# the key word in 

your question is# it ought to be# , 
yes . There were orders from Hanoi 
throughout the war that any American 
who was captured or any American who 
was killed# there Was to be a 
complete report made, and sent to 
Hanoi, .v .• ..V;..... 

But in the heat of battle in the war 
years where most# I think most of the 
soldiers :•? a lot of times these 
reports just didn't get made; . " 

Sometimes -they did- get made and they * 
didn^t arrive in Hanoi. One specific 
case I was told about. .> a report was 
made and then before the group talcing 
the report back to Hanoi could get 
there# they Were all killed in a 
boohing attack. So that report never 
made it. - 


f ihdn 1 .told, them t^t the documents - 
12/04/92 and photos that they had in their 

archives were precious, beck in 1989, 
they brought them to me by the 
r thousands . They singly never knew 

What they had. And# to quote 
Benjamin Hoff , America took a thimble 
to the fountain in Hanoi# and then 
came home end complained that they 
hadn't been given enough. 








Schweitzer 

12/04/92 


. ; . ,o *ne ,pe°ple nay ask, if all this 
information is available in Vietnam, 
,ar^^if JVietnam-so-badly^ wants 
relations with the U.s. , why don’t 
they just give it all to us right • ■ 
now? Unfortunately ; for us, as weliV 
as for the Vie thames e, it* s j us t not 
going to be that simple. 


If all .this information were already 
ayailable, collected# and cataloged, 
and in some warehouse in Hanoi, the 
Vietnamese Government would like 
nothing better than to turn it ail 
over to us, and then request a 
lifting, of the embargo and the , 
establishment of diplomatic ties. 

However, while information on many 
wasing-Americansris^ 2*“'' 

Vietnam, it is hot in official 
Vietnamese Government h an ds . The 
majority of this information is , in 
the hands of retired People's Army 

are V 

scattered all: over Vietnam. There is 
a mountain of information out there. 

But even with the fullest possible 
cooperation from the Vietnamese 
Government, it will take an enohbus 
jaount of goodwill, time, and work to 
locate these materials', collect them, 
thmrTcauidg, them. 

Bytn though 19 years have passed 
since Operation Homecoming in 1973, 
we are just how beginning this 
massive und ert aking which lies before 
us., nearly every day, common ; people 
from ell over Vietnam ccme to mv 
office in Hanoi with some itemsof 
jmsricah memorabilia from the war, 

Tbt work of the dedicated American 
analysts over there is just 
beginning. 






Archives ' 

Schweitzer 

.12/04/92 

Chairman Kerry j Well; genericaliy, " 
when people say the Vietnamese have ' 

' . *. '• ’,’*■/* ’ ’ * *’•*.*, * . 


the answers “. •'"'They have all thes e' 
documents, is. there, a central 
depository of a whole lot of 
documents that they could suddenly 
take a key and unlock it and it will 
answer all these questions? 



Schweitzer:. In the first place, 
really , the Vietnamese don » t know , • 
exactly what they’ve got. it is not 
a system, a cooputerized system with 
an index to everything that's held in 
the central government's archive 
files; There may be more information 
there than we know of now. I think 
there's a lot of information there. 

Archives”™™ 

Smltt 

12/03/92 

Vic¥ : Chairman Smith: so the answer 
is that nothing came back to give you 
a definitive time of death from the 
Vietnamese?. 

Otis: Mo, 1 V 



Vibe Chairman Smith: And certainly, 
you would agree, that they must know, 
if they are that meticulous, when he 
died and how he died. 

Otis: Of course they knew when he 
died. They had him in captivity. As 
you say, they kept great records . . . I 
never really felt one way or the 
other whether be was alive or dead. 

I just know I didn' t know and it was 
extremely frustrating because I knew 
the Vietnamese knew and they didn' t 



bring him back one. way or the other. 

Vice Oiaixman smith: So you knew 
nothing even at Homecoming. You had 
not heard a thing, correct? Nothing? 

Otis: No, I heard nothing. 
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.Archives 

r ;„ . 

Tin 11/07/91 

Once a pow is put in jail, he then 
had his own file in which detailed 



'information was~kept, such" as what he 
had to eat, if he was sick, what 
medicine he used. The cadre had to 
report his behavior and thought 
process. And ! believe that the files 
are still in Vietnam. : 

China 

Mooney : 
01/22/92 

, . . in the Vietnam War, the Chinese 
had. opportunity and motive to take 
American pilots. They Were losing 
their Soviet connection for aircraft, 
so they were developing their own 
military ‘industrial complex. ..why go 
out and spend for research when you 
can quantum leap with , an individual? 

There is very /little intelligence 

; ; . .-v- ' 


that ve saw on the Chinese. • . They 
had the opportunity to shoot them 
down. They were shooting down 
American aircraft. They had motive. 
They were losing their technological 
base for., aircraft from . the Soviet 



Union and they had to start their own 
industrial complex.Pilotswith 
experience would represent a quantum 
leap. So the only intelligence that 
we had was opportunity and motive. 

Classified 

Andrews 

10/45/92 

We have willingly made all of our 
documents available and we will 
willingly answer all of your 
questions. -If we can* t answer them 
in open session we will answer them 
in closed. We just have to do so in 
a responsible manner when dealing 
with sensitive intelligence or escape 
and evasion matters . If we divulge 
their trade craft used in either area 
it may cost American lives in future 
conflicts. 
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Much of what we have discussed in 
closed meetings is based on current 
'int'elU'gence"“sdurces ahd'methodsT 
This is, not, as some have charged, an 
attempt to hide a perceived 
Government failure to liberate our 
POWs. Rather, it is the fulfillment 
of our obligation to protect those 
intelligence means and methods vital ' ' 
to our global responsibilities, i n the 
■defense- of -the-ltetion.'---—' •- 

To be honest with you, sir, except 
for the 105 live- sighting 
investigations that are now still 
active, I don* t see any reason to 
classify any of the other 
information... I think the only thing 
that needs to be s a niti sed or " • ' . 

declassif iedf ran those report s is 
the . name of the individual Who 
provided the information. 

At that time, those classifications 
were held within the services in 
o&er Words* the Mavy classified 
their people. Aw did theirs; and 
the.Air Porce did theirs. Z want to 
make that very clear because it's 
important that your committee and the 
public at large understand that the 
office of the Secretary of Defense 
and/or the State Department and/or 
the national Security cbuncilV nor 
the President had any control 
whatsoever over classification. That 
was strictly within the services. 







You see, here the problem is but one 
thin? . it is secrecy. The war in Laos 
was a secret war ; The POWs in Laos 
"were"se'cretT:The~w:ana“HlATT^“^ 
intelligence is a secret still 
classified.: And the roadmap is a 
secret, highly classified. Everything 
is a secret and is so only because of 
one thing. And : that is because some 
people are hiding the truth. For ; : 
them, the truth is ;too powerful for 
this country , too destructive for the 
morale of armed forces, and too 
debilitating to our national honor 
for it to be told; 


Ford . . Our ability to continue to collect 

11/15/91 information for the families and for 
other intelligence pip j acts requires 
• us to try to. keep our sources and 
me thodsprot acted. We’ ve used that 7 ' 
more times than I would like to admit 
as an excuse; rather than as the real 
answer. Pm just simply telling you 
that that's over. We're going to find 


Griffiths The families voted against 

12/01/92 declassification of information tinder 

ongoing investigation or information 
th*t would jeopardize returning our 
loved ones alive or dead. That 
•. position still holds, and that is the 

position I continue to reflect. 










Classified 

Kerry/ . 
06/25/92 
Smith 

Chairman Kerry; ...First of all, 
there has never been an issue about 
this cannittee seeking 



declassification. . . So there is a 
vote that is set and We have a 
process in place with Senator Robb 
and Senator Grassley, who are 
reporting to the oomnittee ; X think a 
letter is being drafted today. We 
are proceeding in a responsible Way 
to try to figure out how to ask for 
the declassification to get the 
maximum declassification/ but to 
protect those who deserve privacy in 
the process. All 12 Senators will 
vote bin this issue, and the chair set 
out that would be an objective of 
this comnittee the day that you and l 
stood up together months ago and 

. "■ •• . 


there is no new news in this call for 
declassification* We are going to do 
it# we have always been going to do 
it, and it is going to happen. 

-Classified 

Kerry • -...-u 

''-•-■-T ■ amphasiieonbehaifofthe --- 


11/15/91 

entire bonhittee , and we have just in 
our own meeting with Senators 
confirmed, our inclination to proceed 
efficiently and quietly to a certain 
degree in these first months with a 
significant number of depositions and 
a significant number of private 
meetings in order to gather facts, 
and separate fact from fiction, and 
do the best job that we can of trying 
to lay out reality here. 

X will confirm that every Member 
feels very Strongly that no stone 
should be unturned, but every Member 
also feels very strongly that at the 
appropriate moment, obviously it all 
has to be laid out in public, or we 
become part of the problem and we do 
not intend to let that happen. 
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PerrootE 

12/01/92 


Schlesinger 
09/21/92 - 


Sooner 

11/06/91 




Now the Committee is going to vote 
next week to declassify massively. I 
:* **& state a saguiding principle, 
there is nothing the Committee does 
hot want declassified, with the 
exception Of something that can be 
legitimately shown to 12 Senators as 
being in current national security 
interest or something that protects: 
sources and methods of the United 
States Government. Beyond that, we 
will have to have a strong showing of 
cause for why it should not be made 
public... 


Another valid criticism from my point 
of^view is the over: classification of, 
information on this' subject. 


...from time to time the restriction 
on intelligence simply to protect 
sources is such that many who might 
benefit from having that intelligence 
are denied that because it would 
reveal certain sources . • 


.from time to time intelligence is 
denied not simply to protect sources 
but to hold that intelligence in a 
narrow circle; to deny it to those 
who are outside of that circle either 
for reasons of internal bargaining or 
the- like. 


We actually received more hard 
information from the r Vietnamese ; than 
we have from the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Defense, or 
any other American entity involved 
with this issue. 













Few pieces of information seem 
insignificant enough tp avoid the 
-secrecy -stamp . -if- we- are to-believe- 
our government, we must also believe 
that the Ppw information buried in 
their; classified files is so •: 
sensitive that its declassification 
would have dire consequences and 
perhaps, even : pose a clear and present 
danger to the national security. 
Otherwise, why would the ^^ernment 
continue ftp" clarify 
majority of the information gathered 
on this most important issue? 

i do not believe the government can 
regain credibility on this issue or 
adequately defend itself so long as 
the very inf ormation needed for 
honest evaluate 
view.. • 


expecting calm and order on this 
issue os like expecting cars and dogs 
to live in perfect harmony. . . the _ 
Chainwmahdvic 
Committee have done next to the 
impossible in terms of beeping this 
Committee together, to keep it 
focused and conducting its oversight. 


The; hearings have been, in my view, 
quite successful and surprisingly so 
to me because, Mr .-President, I must - 
admit :that : at" f irSt I had ~ ^ 
reservations about the utility of the 
committee's work starting with 
hearings;. . . for fear that precious 
time would be diverted from the 
investigation aspects of the 
committee's work. 











Kerry 

11/06/91 



Kerry 

01/22/92 


This Committee could very easily 
itself have moved in a direction 
_where„it.:accompli8hed-nothing.^^ 
believe if we ended today, which some 
would argue we should v if we ended 
today, this Coonittee will already 
have accomplished a great deal. Mr. 
Chairman, I have undying admiration 
and appreciation both for, you . and for 
Vice Chairman Smith for pursuing 
this, and I Want to pay special 
tribute to; again, senator Grassley, 
whose interest in declassification 
was early, was active, was strong, 
and X think has provided enormous 
benefit to the American people. , 


...the time has come for these kinds 
of allegations to be laid on the 
itable, ,~ahd~f or-the sources-not torbe 
hidden from the Ccanittee, at least. 
There is no way the Coonittee can 
proceed without that kind of 
information being put in front of it. 
So I ask you and anyone else who has 
tha t kind of information - - and you 
can hold this Senator and Senator 
Smith accountable, and i am sure you 
will if something happens . ... we rely 
on your cooperation to make that 
happen. : 


That process of finding answers is 
what this^Coniidttee i'B all about. I 
can speak for. every member of this 
Coonittee when I say that 
determination will continue On an 
individual level and with the other 
standing coomittees of this Senate 
even after this Ccanittee itself has 
opened the doors on this issue and 
has ceased to exist. 


I hope you also appreciate that when 
I push you or when I push the line of 
questioning, it is* without regard to 
who is sitting in front of me. X am 
going to ' push both sides as much as 
possible to be able to help the 
Coonittee make its judgments. 












; * [Intelligence service employees) are 
01/22/92 not permitted to deny information to 
this : conmittee on the basis of that 
[secrecy) oath. .. we intend to put„ 
them under oath and depose them, and 
we will subpoena them if necessary; 

So in terms of enticement, they are 
invited today to come forward with an 
understanding that if they do not 
come . forward on their own, the 

ccqsnittee is going to find an 
Opportunity for them to have to 
appear. ■ • 


• rwant people to understand, again,. 
01/21/92 that the committee is not withholding 
information or : deep-sixing anything * 
All of it will be made public. But 
the Committee feels that when it is 

• ; : 

investigative integrity it is 
sometimes more inportant for the 
Committee to be able, to get 
investigators to the people before 
they are publicly identified so that 
-there is less time or less capacity ~ 
for fabrication ot a story, and so 
that , the Conmittee has an opportunity 
to determine whether there are any 
outside pressures or other inf luences: 
that might be affecting that person f s 
capacity to give us a straight story. 







• ; ‘Vy-989 


1 Committee 

Kerry 

09/22/92 •. 

I know this is difficult i I wish :>■' 1 

there was a way to make it easy,, and 
..it . is. not,, and . we . acknowledge that . - 



But we are not here seeking to 
re-fight the Vietnam War. We are not 
trying to renegotiate the peace 
agreement or to reopen wounds of that 
era, as difficult as it is to avoid ‘ 
them; .. We also. are hot trying . to. 
question dedication or patriotism or 
cocmitment to the task that existed 
back in 1972. - 

All Americans of a certain age, 

Whether. Senators or former Government . 
officials, POW families , veterans, or . 
just plain citiaens, bring to any 
discussion of Vietnam a set of : 

emotions and memories, some of which 
'aay-be"am6ng' the;^ 'strongest^and^iabst: : 
vivid of a lifetime. We cannot V 
ignore or deny those memories , or 
simply wish them out of existence, 
but neither should we let them , 
control orinfluence.the.purposeor 

;* :V../ 


• > V. ' r' • :• ••• V • . 


. integrity of this committee* s work. . . 

We remain in the process of gathering 
information and insights and trying 
to understand why certain things were 
done, why certain things were not 
done, what options were available to 
those who had the tough task of 
making decisions at one of. the^ - > .. 
toughest “times in American history. 
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Committee 

Kerry 

09/24/92 

...folks, this issue was not created 
by the United , States congress 20 
.years later. . This issue. is an issue 

V-' ' 


of grassroots momentum. There is not 
a place I have gone in the last years 
in this country where someone has not 
come up to me and said/ Why are you 
not doing anything on this? , Where 
are the answers? And . the families , . 
particularly, have carried this with 
them for these 20 years. 

Now, at a time in our government when 
American citizens feel that the 
government has broken most bonds of 
trust with eyery citizen, it is 
hardly appropriate for us to just 
turn our backs and say, this is not 
relevant, i view these hearings not 


• : '!:y. .Vf 

'••••; •. •• 

y- ■l":;/:; 

'ju8t~as ; an^effort"to~get' to" the truth"’ 
of what happened. I view them also 
sb ah effort by elected officials to 
try to prove that we can do our job, 
and that we can reestablish that ■ 
sense of credibility between, citizens 


~ 7‘ : T.'TvTr? 

who expect us to ask tough question. 

Committee 

•Kerry 

12/03/92 

X hope we not limit our focus this 
morning to the past. A big part of 
this Committee • s job is to translate 
lessons learned and experiences that 

■ ■ ■ • ■ 

. 

have been felt into recommendations 
for .future action and^ntootir 
understanding ag .a committee so that 
we can share that understanding with 
the American people. 












Kerry 

11 / 15/91 



1 want to ensure all people who are 
interested in the public aspect of 
this, inquiry that the fact that we 

are~not -having -a~public-hearing~doeir~ 

not mean we are hiding anything,, nor 
does it mean that, we are not doing 
anything. It means we are going to 
proceed to do our homework. There 
clearly will be public sessions as we 
proceed* and all data that we can 
conceivably make available to the 
public— witfc: the exception of 
compromising national security, as a 
judgment made by 12 United States 
Senators • - will be made public as we 
proceed. 


This committed is hot going to 
tolerate folks who want to use us as 
some hind of springboard or platform 
for wild- eyedr cock -eyed" theories 
that have no basis in fact 
whatsoever, we are going to be tough 
with respect to that, and we have a * 
process set up to try to do it — hut 
we do not want at the end of this 1 
process anybody who bas legitimate 
information to feel that this 
cooni ttee was not receptive to it . 


• ••the fact is that you and Senator 
Smith have conducted these hearings 
in a fair and unbiased manner. . . 


Most of thejnegotiatlons on this 1 
issue have been by ^policy makers, r . ^ 
They go there with a specific opinion 
and they're not going to breach from 
that. For the first time, you're 
going to have senators going there; 
you guys know how to wheel and deal. 
You know how , to ccnprcmise. Maybe 
this is the proper approach. . . Maybe 
if you would go there with this 
attitude of specific knowledge and 
talk to these people and show than 
respect and gain respect from them, 
it might open doors . 










Gonmitte® J ...when tills cooiaittee was 

01/22/92 and it was announced that this 
committee would investigate the 
r— *HlA/^-is.Bue*--l“hadTd6ubts-rrserious~ 
doubts. Because in six years, I had 
apt one success . All X had was 
criticism and to be debunked. When i 
• was asked to visit with your 
committee people last week, Z was.; •: 
eager to come because 1 had to find 
out for myself What this committee 
was about, was it going to be another 
dog and pony show, or were you for 
real? 

I was deposed for a day and a half. 

It was professional; it was thorough, 
it was incisive, it was tough, and in 
one particular case it was painful. 

&ut it w as the best deposition or 
best quest ionihg i 'ye had to date. 
Based on that, I am sitting here to . 
tell you, and to tell everybody who 
is watching or listening, that you 
dre for real, vou will get to the 
hottomof-thisissue.Andl-am^ -- 
willing to pass the torch on to you. 

I will keep the matches just in case 
1 have to light up again, but the 
torch now belongs in your hands; 

That deposition-proved to me that you 
will fulfill your promise to leave no 
stone unturned, to find not my truth 
or anybody else f s truth, but the 
truth. X hope those listening who 
have knowledge will believe that and 
come forward. 
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Coemittee. 

Mooney 

01/22/92 

Over the years, I've had many people 
can me from tbe business; 99 percent 
of ! them will not identify themselves , ; 
and they say one thing consistently: 



"£ will not cone forward because 1 do 
not think you can win. ... "They feel 
they will not be believed. I think if 
, this comaittee applies its mission 
with honor, with dignity, and with 
clear objectives, the people will 
step forward. ^ I hope they do, : \ 
because it is that important. This is 
our best chance and this is, in my 
Opinion, our last chance. 

Committee 

Mooney 

01/22/92 

I 'm just the tip of the iceberg. . . 
You need more than people like me, 
people who work in the field and who 
have the first blush with 
intelligence. You have to get beyond 
us , you have to. get up to where . the 

wm&m* 


intellljenceis interpreted and used 
for policy and polities. 


Quinn ' 
11/15/91 

As a citizen, I sort of grieve over 
the fact that we have this problem so 
longafter^ 


v ■ V;': ■■■' 

sore that has not healed and has not 
been dealt with. I think that what 
you and the Cdamittee are doing is 
going a long direction in letting our 
citizens know exactly what is 
involved. 

Committee “ 

smith 

09/21/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: The -American 
people, l believe, are a great ~ 
people, and 1 think they will accept 
anything as long as they are told the 
truth; . . There could be 500 people in 
Vietnam and Laos. There could be 
none. But the point is: the reason 
why the Committee is in existence, 
the reason why you are here, and the 
reason why the debate is still raging 
is because the American people do not 
believe that their government has 
told them the truth... 
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Committee - : • • ' 

Steadman 

12/02/92 

■■••• Perhaps because tAe issue has been 
so contentious over the years , maybe 
Congress didn' t exercise its 


■ 'i- ■■ i 

oversight- role as strongly as it 
could have. And this panel, this 
Committee, has reversed that; and in 
doing so you've brought the issue 
squarely in front of the American 
public and squarely on the doorstep 
of the southeast Asian governments , 

You 'ye also brought . information 
forward which allows the American 
public now to make informed judgments 
about this issue, and X think your 
final report should state whether 
Congress should continue its 
investigation. You should make an 
informed judgment on that, Whether 
investigation is required, further 

•V- ;v 


investigation is required, further 
oversight is required, or perhaps 
both are required. 

Committee 

Tighe 

06/24/92 : 

1 believe that you are compiling the 
. lai^gest . and.iDost .comprehensive: body-: 



of evidence on the subject of missing 
in military action that has ever been 
assembled. 

Committee 

Vessey . 
06/25/92 

...more needs to be made public and 1 
commend the Commit tee. I think I saw 
the broadcast; of your Southeast Asian 
trip, those were superb. The dips 
from . those, that trip and the 
American public desperately needs to 
see the whole picture rather than” 
sensational tidbits that come out. So 
I certainly cocmend the Committee for 
its work and z think the committee ' s 
report eventually will turn out to be 
one of the most important documents 
we have in the public record. 
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i believe that neither this r 
12/03/92 Committee nor the American people can. 

' expect that the whispers of 
cons piracy will ever go away. „.;i,am__„ 
convinced that no matter how many 
files are opened, ho natter how many 
witnesses are interviewed, no matter 
how many crash sites are sifted 
through, there will always be those 
who will see it in their own selfish 
interest to inject distrust into this 

issue. The antidote to this is 

openness. ' "Tr'-y-l 


Baker X cannot think of a single thing that 

08/12/92 suggests to me that there was a 

conspiracy of silence or any active . 
conspiracy or any other kind of 
• •• conspiracy. .* - ' 


1 don't think there* s been a cover- 

upTTsirrbutri' think-it** 

that information was not acted upon. 


Jurph The smdia have been whispered off the 

11/06/91 ; track with anonymous comments that 

: - ' ■ there are no live POWs... ; 


Ch^ijtma* M** •• ; CSimdnuLZitf «v experience is that . 

06/25/92 most people who become well -informed 
on this issue have no trouble 
agreeing that the accounting for our 
missing men means obtaining 
. information from Vietnam, Laos, -and 
. Cambodia. ^Those who maintain that 

r there is some secret set of files 

• _ being kept by misguided 0; S . 

Government personnel intent oh 
maintaining some bizarre cover-up are 
deluding themselves and the American 
people. \ . 

The answers are in southeast Asia and 
that is where the U.S. Government is, 
correctly in ny view, putting its 
emphasis. 











Conspiracy ; 

Clapper 

12/01/92 




Conspiracy . 

Ford 

11/15/91 



Conspiracy 

xassebaum 

6/25/92 



To suggest that we are somehow part 
of a conspiracy Is certainly absurd, 

If not insulting. I- take it as a 
personal insult that anyone would / 
-suggestrthartw^ 
conspiracy, . - : .y- 

There is hb conspiracy to purge ; " 
records. The Department of Defense 
does not maintain fingerprint 
records . The FBI- is the sole agency 
with that responsibility. 

just: not; 'one- whobelieves : : ih: ■ ; ; 
conspiracy theories# but X think 
unfortunately because we have been : 
such a long time coming to terms with 
this and doing it in a way and being 
as forthright as possible we have 
created and added a: great deal of 
sorrow and confusion to the process . 

X do hot # in , God* s name# know how you 
can begin to do this process unless 
we will trust some people oh the; 
ground in Vietnam to build some 
relationships and make some judgments 
about- those- relations r * : sbmeiihsitfeyyy 
along the line here, somebody has got 
to begin to believe that not every 
American working for the United 
States Government is going to become 
part of some process to hide 
Americans in Vietnam. 










Conspiracy 


Kerry 

12/01/92, 


Chainnan Kerry: *in any of your 

review er at any - tlnie that you -have 1 - 
been in contact with this issue, did 
you f ind any evidence whatsoever to 
suggest to you that there. was a 
conscious cover-up '• on this issue or 
conspiracy to withhold it fro© proper 
analysis and pursuit? Mr. Wiand? 

^i^i;'VHp.. Vi V- ; ; ;:j. .. 

Hargis : No. . . 

Nagy: HO..; 

Brooks: Absolutely not. . . 

Caines: Absolutely hot.. . ' 


Conspiracy 


Kissinger 

09/22/92 


What has happened to this country 


be asked to inquire Aether any 
American official of whatever 
administration would fail to move 
heaven 'and "earth" to fight for the 
release of American POWs and for an 
accounting of the missing? Can ' 
anyone seriously believe that any 


neglect America's servicemen, and 
especially those who suffered so much 
for their country or,- even worse, 
arrange for . a conspiracy to obscure 
the fate of the prisoners left 
behind? 

Personally, I have no proof whether 
Americans, live Americans, were kept 
behind by Hanoi. The Vietnamese are 
certainly capable of such a cynical 
act, and of lying about it. If any 
prisoners were held back, however, 
there can be only one guilty party. 
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Kissinger There is no excuse, two decades after 
09/22/92 the fact, for anyone to imply that 

:the -last five-Presidents frora both^^~ 
parties# their White abuse staffs, 
Secretaries of State: and Defense, and 
career diplomatic and military 
services either knowingly or 
negligently failed to do everything 
they could to recover and identify 
all of our prisoners and MXAa . 


lord . Chairman Kerry: . ..But as major 

09/21/92 public policy makers of that period 
and also public servants helping the 
American public understand this and 
looking at this can you understand 
why still today there are people who 
believe that they were misled, that 
the government was in a conspiracy, 
that-they^vero^ :;lied to~and^that^thw^ 
have been led down the path over the 
years after those comments, given the 
evidence, is it understandable? 

think some of the terms you used are 
unfair, but I can understand why 
le might harbor these doubts . 


.. .ay father had top-secret security 
11/06/91 clearance, nuclear# intelligence... 

• . How could there not be fingerprints 

_ in ay father 1 s file?. .. there is a 

. letter in his file that* says, 

1 'attached are forms and fingerprint 
cards on the above subject* . .. This 
is a smoking-gun letter that there is 
cover-up in our government. 








McCain 

09 / 24/92 


Perroots 

08 / 12/92 


Perrbots 

12 / 01/92 


Sieverts 

06 / 25 / 92 - 




Sen . McCain : Do you believe that 
there was any_conspiracy to L cover_ up„ 
:m*mt*&* of, any 'live Americans 
either in Laos or anywhere in 
Southeast Asia? ;■ 

Secordi No, sir,, I don't, ,1've 
never seen any evidence of that . • 

Sen., McCains . Do you believe that it 
would have been possible, without the 
knowledge of a number of military 
officers and enlisted people such as 
yourself who were in some way in the 
loop? •: 

Secordi No. There are so many 
people in that loop that it would not 
have : bean^possible , -in-ny- opinion 


Sen. McCain: In order for a cover; up 
to be successful as has been alleged, 
it would have taken the active 
participation of hundreds if not 
thousands of -military '■pariomW^^ 

Perroots: Yes, sir. 


• ..most emphatically, Mr. Chairman, 
the allegation of a cover-up or a 
conspiracy, [is] the most serious u 
invalid, criticism. ' * ' 


> . .a great many dedicated people. . . 
worked on this subject 'for.. 'many 
years , and we are well aware that the 
passage of time has not healed the 
wounds or brought comfort to the 
families whose hopes have been 
repeatedly raised and dashed. 















vessey 

06 / 25/82 



Armitage 

08/12/92 


Sen. McCain: Have you ever seen any 
evidence of -;any- conspiracy ^or~cover* 
up? 

Vessey: No, sir, I have not. 

Sen. McCain: Did you when you were 
in your -position as chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

yassey: NO, sir. 

Sen. McCain: or at any other tine in 
your military career? 

Vessey: ' • No, sir. • 


Sen. McCain: in order for there to 
be a conspiracy- or a cover-up of this 
issue, do you agree with me that it 
would have required the active 
participation of hundreds of members 
of the military? . 

■ ! vessey 

an $ improbable sort of thing. American 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines 
are not conspirators. It's hard to 
keep military secrets long enough to 
get the operation coin? along without 
the enemy knowing what's going bn; 
Bvan at the time when we were at low 
ebb, wr still; had 1 JO *and-some-odd 
people involved,; and those rotated. 
Many of then rotated every two or 
three years. So I»d say the prospect 
or probability of a conspiracy being 
kept without it being blown wide open 
is almost sexo. 


just to sun up clearly, the 
governments of Vietnam, Laos , and 
What passes for a government in 
Caabodia, have to open up and give 
full and complete access to Americans 
upon request, with no waiting 
periods, etcetera, before we can 
begin to put it at rest. 









Cooperation Bell 

11/06/91: 



Cooperation Cheney 
11/05/91 



Bell: . I think the Vietnamese right 

joirtoda^ 

this issue as they choose to be, 

Chairman Kerry: Does that mean they 
could choose to be further along? 

Bell: Yes, sir; 


To resolve these cases, as wgll as 
the live -sighting reports, we need to 
meet with cadre who were invblved in 
the detention of American POWs and 
also to have access to Vietnam's 
wartime historical Archives. He have 
had access to Some records and 
witnesses' testimony which has 
matched that obtained from witnesses 
jdg l longer jinderjrietnato 
This is a good sign, but it is 
readily apparent to me, ay fellow 
ihves tigators , and our intelligence 
analysts that the Vietnamese can do 
more, _ . 


Vietnamese cooperation on these joint 
investigations has improved, but 
despite these improvements, we are 
still not satisfied with Vietnam's 
performance... Too often, our office 
finds that public pronouncements of 
increased cooperation by Hanoi do not 
produce satisfactory arrangements on 
the. ground. Promises to cooperate on 
live sightings, improved helicopter 
transportation, and complete access 
to historical records remain only 
partially fulfilled. . ; if we ever 
hope to achieve the fullest possible 
accounting in a reasonable period of 
time, k Vietnamese unilateral efforts, 
as well as their participation in 
joint activities, will'have to 
dramatically in^rove. 


• . .when I left, our estimate was that 
the Vietnamese could account for 
hundreds of cases easily. 
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Cooperation 

Childress 

12/01/92 

Chairman Kerry j ... , 2 think on the enemy 
proselytizing materials , we do hot 



have* evidence' that~that actually 
still exists, we know they had it, 
but we do not know it exists today, 
is that not 'accurate?-' : V 

Mr. Childress: ", The original stories 
Hanoi said was that they had no ~ : : 
records at all; they were eaten with 
termites i, they were . the rest . Now, ' 
as I said in my original testimony 
before this : committee, Vietnamese 
dialogue with you is not evil, but 
it* s certainly not in the western 
sense.'.;- 

Chairman Kerry: Oh, absolutely. " 




uwpera c ion- — 

Childress - • 

08/12/92 

v. .Now, when r say resold 
hundreds of cases, 1 mean either you 
eithhr have a live prisonerV remains , 
or an .explanation why neither is 
possible through archival research or 
the rest And .in ^tbose .categories i 

t- V 

•• .. .;•••*.. ■: ; 

there are many hundreds of cases they 
can resolve for us. 

Cooperation 

Childress 

12/01/92 

Chairman Kerry: Let me say to you 
that there is no naivete on the part 
of the committee about this process 
and its past, you know. 

Childress: Right. And we've had ^ 
many denials. ' 

Chairman, Kerry: Information has been 
withheld. We have not always been 
told the truth. We understand that 
and we go into that with open eyes ... 
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Christmas 

06/25/92 



Christmas: In the area of archival 

provided, there, is an area where we 
need help, where they can, in fact, 
provide a; great deal more . Our 
- Investigators as they go out --••• •; ,. : 

sen . McCain:. - What do: you speculate . 
is the reason they have not been more 
cooperative . in that area? 

Christinas: sir, -X think it is a 
matter, as Gen. Vessey, I thought, 
pointed out very well; you may, at 
the central government level say, 
this is what we are going to do . ' But 
when it comes down to action at the 
district or province level, that may 
i»t: •--it gets the-slows - - whether - 
or not that it is going to take 
place. ?'■ " ; ' • ' ; ;vi - :v ' ■ 

/..'./•The other one where we have 
difficulty is the trilateral 
agreements or trilateral talks and 
'cx^s'^boird cp^ That ' "i'sTat ' • 

a standstill right now. Senator, and 
it's at, a stands till for a number of 
reasons, both: the Lao and the 
Cambodians have been very reluctant 
;to trilateral talks . The Vietnamese 
based on the committee getting out 
there said, yes , you can go from - 
Vietnam into Laos because, in some 
places, that 'is the only way you can 
get into where crash si tes would have 
been. The Lao have disagreed with 
that and have said, no, we will act 
allow that. ' 

They have also disagreed with 
trilateral talks . 

So I think the point is, we are 
making measured progress. Can we 
make more? Sure we can. I think in 
Vietnam that progress will continue 
if we continue to accelerate our 
operations , continue to keep our 
folks in country face to face with 
the Vietnamese. 
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.Cooperation - 

.Christmas....; 

06/25/92 

-The key- -element- of inf orina tioh~is— ^ 
missing: the current location of 
the person of his remains. This is 
why we need Vietnam, Laos/ and 
Cambodia to share whatever records 
they possess on American prisoners 
and v the missing, and, make available 
for interview former members of their 
military units. 

Cooperation 

Oris toss 
12/04/92 

Chairman Kerry: So I take it, it is 
your judgment that we are moving down 
the road.. . 

Christmas: It's certainly my 
judgment, sir. if you remember, we 
talked before about the agreements 
.that were made between La- Mai and 



then Assistant Secretary Solomon 
•five agreements: expanded . : 
operations, live sighting mechanism, 
archival research,: and so forth. Of 
at least three of those, we have had 
substantialnovementandsubstantiai:^' 
progress from the Pebruary of this 
year when those agreements were made . 
So there has been progress, and what 
we need to do, as the Admiral has 
said, is just keep pressing. 

• V ; ■' 


Cooperation 

Christmas 
11/05/91 - 

The Pacific Coonand, in conjunction 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the -Department of Defense, has noved- i 
quickly to capitalize on the 
favorable climate of cooperation in 
Vietnam, we plan to execute a 
comprehensive casualty resolution 
campaign on a scale which the 
Department of Defense has wanted to 
carry but since the signing of; the 
Paris Accords in 1973, but could not 
because of Vietnam’s intransigence. 

Cooperation 

Clapper 

12/01/92 

If we are to have true resolution of 
these cases that so consume so many 
Americans, it is in the hands of the 
Vietnamese. • 
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Cooperation 

Destatte 

12/04/92 

Chairman Kerry: Are we on the road 
to' resolving this? ; 



DeStatte: Yes, sir. ;l*m quite v 
confident.’ : As I said earlier, 1 
think we. 1 re getting the kind of 
cooperation -- 1 think that Vietnam's 
top leaders have made the decision to 
try to solve this • issue. I think 
they issued the instruction to their 
bureaucracy to do so/ and I believe 
that at the working level, where we 
are, at least the people that I've 
been working with, 1 believe we're 
getting the kind of cooperation, 
we 1 re getting good cooperation^ 

1 do 4 however, believe that there's 
sene distance to go, and Z think J that 

' • 

V 

It there'sah 

is at the aid-level. And I believe 
that Vietnam* s leaders can solve that 
problem. I think that's the proper 
solution. 

Cpop^tion”':'; 

POrd : 
12/04/92 

... the fact is that in many cases 
it's clear that the Vietnamese don't 
always know what they have there and 
that they've got a lot of valuable 
information. We know it's valuable, 
but it wash • t necessarily valuable .to 
them or they weren' t quite sure what 
it was. ^ . 

Allowing us access into that is 
extremely important . . . we are just 
now getting into these archives and 
all of us are wanting to rove forward 
as rapidly as we can. 

Cooperation 

Pord 

12/01/92 

I frankly, in looking at that period, 
Z think that I give the most credit 
to the Vietnamese. I think they 
sought us out . 
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Gadoury 

11/06/91 



Grassley 

11/06/91 


Griffiths 

11/01/92 



v-j[ Wild argue that the reason that 
S™ wL^v^J 1 ! 8 of bein ® fair 

firm with the • Vietnamese. And when 
they produce results, we have 
delivered, state has delivered. 
Defense has delivered, NSC has 
delivered. Me have no history that 
if we (jliye soBetSing to the 
mti^e for nothing, that we get 
reciprocal benefit from it. 


I Agre es;, has^ up to this point; 
however, been^rather disappointing in 
i®*? 8 of results. Despite Vietnamese 
claims of total freedom of travel to 
P^e firstrhand live sightings, : 
both captive and living free, our 
^JJtigtwM hasjwtj ^»t:..been,__ 
TMMtted by .the Vietnamese to travel 


•v.i think they [the Vietnamese 

would^all welcome and would not hold 
past history against them at ell if ° 
there was * dramatic change of 
practice on the part of the 
Vietnamese Government for total 
wperation along the lines Of our 

could go any *lace that they 
want to go. • _ ? 

Vf* 60 *®*** G^rhment up 
with an American there who they 
previously said was not there, that 
ve would not look at it as an 
f ? r WBiWvi action 
against the Vietnamese Government, 
! ould l0 °* at ffasah 
jportunity for a further opening of 
relations and normalization of 
relations. 


It was quite difficult in earlier 
years, and it evolved and got more 
effective and the priority began to 
he understood in the far reaches of 
Ue government. But it was not 
really an easy process ^ especially 
when you were building from 










?£vW<i a gmti 4ota>i».tea« 
h ? re General veseey , 

<rnST»mmS ' "* “* 

r *at with the General Secretary of 

statS!®^ J fir »t United 
States citizen to meet with the 

leading official of Vietnam • - and it 
-Jr year and a half ago - 
at which ppint he turns to me, and 
fc ? t®} 1 you I was stunned 
and the pepple with me were stunned, 
hecause^he could not understand in 

2? 1 ! W ? at th i B i8sUe “®St* why it 
was teal, or if we were serious. 

senator, I do not understand this; 
ggj ^.“Wtiacing with Jinny 
SS25 ia j 19 ? 8 for normalisation, • 
nobody raised this issue, with us. 

sense that this was anything but an 
Americam trick in the and - 90 s 
to sort of find a different way to 
p ro 8 ecute the var against Vietnam; 

So I went through this long 
2??w! tioa of whatr happened 
riSi £^ e of -Jimsy carter's — 

■ «* wnat happed in thS 

8en8e of lack 

or power in the country, and alone 
came Ronald Reagan and he made Sis a 
Mj ijeufe. to his credit, “draiiSd 
the consciousness , and then novies 
nnj books appeared and sly 

wSJ l0 ?^®?? e a °* lt ' <md off ve Y 
vent, j and it entered the American 
consciousness and body politic. . ; 

* -tgjjrt. » whole lot of 

5 ? at t ? em inf onnaticn 

» s “ s * of «* 

So flaally they say; Hey, vmi vn~. 





I with it. 


Cooperation 


-Larson- r 
12/04/92 


So if they have admitted, and you 
say, yes/ they have admitted, and 
this high visibility Senate 
delegation arrives in Hanoi and I say 
to them, you know what really is 
going , to make a difference to our 
going back to America and being able 
to say good things about you? 

Remains. ' r;- 

And Ted Schweitzer spends 24 hours 
with them privately, using the 
respect and friendship he’s built up, 
and he says: You know what you have 
got to give these guys? R emains . 

And as you heard him testify today ' 
-under oath>~he-8aidr“ ^ouTkhbwrtheir" 
faces sank, and they sat in that room 
and they said: if the success of 
this mission or failure depends on 
remains, then It will fail. 


Admiral, General, and General, is the 
process corrupt? Are these people 
not cooperating broadly, or do you 
feel there is this genuine canid tment 
to getting this process to work? The 
Committee wants to know the truth, 
not some preordained answer.. 

Larson : Mr. Chairman , I think their 
senior leadership in their central 
government has made a political 
decision to cooperate and to try to 
[ forward. The level of that 
cooperation, I think we have a system 
in place that Will test the level of 
that cooperation and put pressure on 
them to produce and evaluate how far 
they are willing to go. 

Right or wrong for what they've done 
for the last 20 years, I think 
they've made a political decision 
now, we've got to change and we've 
got to move forward, particularly in 
the archival research area. 




Cooperation 


Needham 

12/04/92 


Qiairman Kerry * General, can you 
12/04/92 | speak. now to the issue of the level 

of~coopetatibh“that you receiver ; ^ 
Where are we? What kind of judgment 
can the committee maker based on your 
experience now, over this year, in 
Vietnam?-. 

Needhams ■ sir; in my opinion; in the 
last year the cooperation in Vietnam 

has been steadily improving since vX‘ 

assumed ny position in January. 
Recently. . . there have been some 
dramatic improvements. ■ 

I think the Vietnamese • could s till do 
note, but right now we see 
cooperation getting better and better 
.every^dayLat-the -Central-level * — in— 
the field level, cooperation is 
mixed. in the provinces* it's 
mixed.; . - V; 

Chairman Kerry: . *,rbu have provinces 
in*vietnam that- were very heavily — ™ 
boobed, and their, support to the 
tmited states is less than others... 


Sir# . I think it is going to produce 
results. I think we f re starting to 
see a little bit in Hanoi. I think 
it^s too early to tell exactly how 
much we» w going to get, blit I 
believe we*re off to a positive start 
and I'm hoping that we can •• by the 
information requests that Mr. 

Oesutte has given them, that we can 
lead this archival research program a 
little bit more to the way we want to 
go# which is looking at supporting 
the work plan 4^ supporting cases 
that wt want to get answers to rather 
than just getting information for the 
sake of getting information. 


SS5?S/S! Vietnam can easily account for 
08/12/92 hu ndreds of Americans that have not 
yet exercised their requisite will to 
■ do -so., - 

















Well, the central government. has made 
it clear to me that the key element 
in get ting that material brought t o 
Hanoi is inHJ.S. hands, not in their 
hands . They 

had • * the leadership of Vietnam 
cannot simply order 70 million , 
Vietnamese citizens to bring this 
•^ountito 

it has to be something that the 
Vietnamese, the common Vietnamese 
citizen, feels in his heart he wants 
to do for America, if he has a. 
souvenir, war memorabilia, something 
that he picked up from a crash or a 
war site in the highlands in *67 or 
from a crash ; up in the mountains 
someplace, say a piece of an airplane 
that he ? s r been ~us ing-as a side-of-his 
house or a little package of things 
he picked up somehow, maybe the man 
who picked it up is even dead and his 
children have it and have no idea 
what it. is even. 

But they’re not going to make -- the 
common person of Vietnam just, isn't 
going to come forward with all that 
mountain of information unless they 
really have the feeling in the heart 
that they want to do this for 
America; it can’t be dictated from 
on high that you will bring . forward 
everything that you possess on 
America, it just won’t happen that 
way. 








Schweitzer 

12/04/92 



Schweitzer: ...with the steps that 
have been taken so far, especially 
'the7last“ohe"ihvolyin9"AT*T^ people p“ “ 
are coming forward with*, more' 
materials ■ than they ' ve ever come 
forward with before. I brought two 
examples with me. 

Chairman: Kerry: You; see a 

significant shift now suddenly in the 
production of some of these, 
documents? 

Schweitzer: X certainly do. And the 
more steps the United States takes to 
ease the hardships on Vietnam, the 
more warmth the common Vietnamese . 
citizens will feel towards us and 
will cone h forward wi th . materials . .i.-.™ 


Hr. Sheets: I'd like to underscore. 
There's something that Senator Smith 
and Senator Kerry, you could both, 1 
think, help us With, i recognize 
youVllprObablybemaking, another 
trip to Southeast Asia before your 
committee conpletes its work. If you 
do, dr if another opportunity 
presents itself •• I wish you would 
underscore to both the Laos; 
Government and the Vietnamese 
Government the need for Unfettered 
access on-conducting live sighting 
investigations r- Basically, 
frustrating our officers when they're 
out there in the field trying to 
facilitate the process. We're making 
progress, it's getting better, but 
it's got to get a lot better before 
X'm going to be happy. And if 
there's anything this committee could 
do to underscore with those two 
governments. 


. . .To my way of thi n ki n g, the answers 
are in Hanoi and in Vientiane and in 
Cambodia, and it could be over with 
in a very short period of time if 
those governments would be 
forthcoming with the information that 
they have. 

















Coqperation 

Vessey 

OS/25/92 

My first instructions cune from 
President KUTan in 1987..; President 

Rttiffst) Started AH- effort* in 1 oft') fc« 



l'^ 7 a** WtWi t JLU jl9o« CO 

bring «»re focus to this issue. 
Negotiations had been underway for 

&22! 1 1°^ <*** Stalled in 

19M',. in late 1986. end I mis asked 
W take on the job in early 1987. 

I was instructed by the President to 
conduct negotiations with the 
Vietnamese Government to attenpt to 
get cooperation on a number of 
humanitarian issues# and the 
specifics goals were as follows: 

The first goal , and the nunber one 
priority, Was to get the cooperation 
required to achieve the fullest 


•\V ’ " * . ■ 

Ws^le accqunting for all^ltoericans 
missing from the war in Vietnam. 

Within that goal of fullest possible 
accounting, as the first priority, 
was to go after the business-of 

... 'V - 


whether or not live American 
prisoners wire continuing to. be held 
by the Vietnamese Government. And if 
were live Americans either in 

fre ^ ly ‘ t0 8eek 
their immediate return. 

Then the third point was to get 
Vietnamese. cooperation and an-'- 
expanded effort in the return of 
remains that had already been 
recovered, and in searching for and 
recovering and return those remains 
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It is worth remembering that those 
instructions were given in light of 
-conditions existed in"1987r“” 
Vietnam's military forces were in 
Cambodia. We had no relations with 
the Government of Vietnam other than 
those preliminary talks I mentioned 
earlier, we had consistently said 
■that the pow/hia issue should be J 
settled as a humanitarian issue, we 
had regularly told the Vietnamese 
that resolution of the POW/MIA issue ; 
was hot a requirement for discussing 
normalisation, but we'd also*, said 
consistently that pace and scope of , 
cooperation on POW/MIA matters would 
affect the pace and scope of our 
talks on normalization. 


nr^ cemirayrthe^one~area^of^^ " : 
cooperation. . . is the business of 
archival research, is diligent. Both 
the prime minister and the foreign 
minister premised a complete and 
.diligentsearchoftheirarchivesfor 
all information about missing 
Americans. That's difficult to do. We 
need to work with them to guide them 
to do it. But at the same time, it 
can only bit done with their ■ 
cooperation and work. They have to do 
it* It's just tough work. r 


Chairman Kerry: within the last five 
or six months we have gotten r ■' ' 
different signals from both state and 
DoD regarding how cooperative the 
Vietnamese have been. . . State : 
basically says they are being very 
cooperative or more cooperative and 
Dob says they are not being as 
cooperative as they should be, we 
need more information. Where do you 
see it? 

vessey: The cooperation is far 
greater today. One of the problems 
with evaluating Vietnamese 
cooperation is we don't know how 
capable they are of cooperating. 









Decl&ssifica tio 
n v 


Declassifies tio 

1 V T. 


Kerrey 

09/21/92 


in the areaof .pow/MIA, a lot of work 
has been done but the resolution of 
“individual cas es~has 'been' slow"ana ‘ ' 
plodding... we»ve had seme 
preliminary talks trying to get . 
investigations underway for cases of 
individuals lost in the border areas 
of Cambodia and Laos, that were then 
under the control of Vietnamese 7 
fdre^. In 1988 we agreed to joint 
field investigations in Vietnam with 
American and Vietnamese investigators 
participating, we are entering now 
into our 18th set of joint, field 
investigations. 


Until these documents become 
declassified and tell the story 
themselves without the debunkers, 

: without "the~ conspirhtbrs , and . the V 

spin doctors, it is incusfcent upon 
us, those of us on this coanitfee 
and, of course, the media as well, to 
counter the misrepresentations that 
■ there" is no avldiv» 4 , /■ • - ■ 


•.• •As said, it does hot surprise me 
that ; the north Vietnamese would 
either lie to their people and to us, 
or withhold information from their 
People or from us. 

But it seems to me that it is 

f6r J .? e c t0 cohciude that-i 
should have a higher standard for our 
own government . And thus, the 
release of the information, redacted 
and carefully examined - • the 
^.ion by President Bush to release 
that ^ information, pressured by this 
committee to do so, t think has 
performed a very valuable service 
even though we may never get, as I 
said, to the bottom of it. ..i must 
say that had that information been 

in 1973 bad we just said 
to the American people, here are the 
-estaat: ■. IcsuaiH and what 
we do not know, i think the outcome 
also would have been much different 
over the next 19 years. 






I0i9 


Deserters 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Deserters are excluded from the 
official DoD Southeast Asia casualty . 
files. 

Deserters 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Chairman Kerry: Mr. Trowbridge/ are 
you saying that the Defense 
Intelligence Agency carries only 15 
people as deserters in country? 

Trowbridge: Based on what we have ■ 
been able to obtain from the 
services , that is correct, sir. 

Chairman Kerry: Can you tell me why , 
then, this coranittee got a list from 
the Defense Department, the National 
Archives , which we were about to 
submit to the FBI of 1,284 deserter 
names last known with their units in 
Vietnam? 


: ' ,*■ ' \ 

Trowbridge; Sir, I cannot answer 
that. As l Said, we had an analyst 
that went through the records 
ourselves in 1988. Again, if you \ 
have got-a- lis t • - you know, I do - notr 
know where these lists come and what 
the criteria was to make these lists . 

Chairman Kerry: Does that not say 
something to you? You are supposed 
to be analyzing live sighting 
reports. You have got a potential 
base of some 1 , 200 people -who 
supposedly deserted in country. i-am 
not suggesting - ‘ this comnittee, 
incidentally, is not focusing on 
deserters. This comnittee is focused 
on P0W»s, military people who had 
been taken prisoner. But obviously 
there is a possibility that someone 
who is a deserter could be the source 
of a live sighting report. 

Trowbridge: That is absolutely 
correct. ■ 

; ’-a.', A 

; ■ -'v ' 
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Deserters 

Vessey 

11/05/91 

.It is my understanding that none were 
, classified as deserters. Now, there 



soote eviaence in sorae very few . ' 
cases that some might have been there 
under their own ; free will; Later on 
there was some evidence that came up, 
but the evidence is pretty scanty.. 

I would not want to accuse any of 
these guys of being deserters . .• . 
there is just not evidence to do 
that. . 

DIA - Clusters y 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

Sen. McCain: . . .General Perroots has 
previously testified that they did, 
end have used, this so-called cluster 
theory in .part of their analysis on 
many occasions . Are you aware pf 
that, Admiral? 



Brooks: No, I was not' awste, ' '■■ ■ * 

Senator. ' / 

DIA - Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

I was disappointed with the lack of 
rigor in the analytic process, I was 
disappointed, for example, with the 



way ~in which f iles were kept , I was 
disappointed with the lack of 
disciplined analytic techniques which 
Z would anticipate to be used in any 
analytic process... 

DIA - Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

Senator, I. would ccement that when I : 
first arrived there - I was there 
for a period of almost four months* " 
from June of 1985 until S^tember of 
1985, perhaps the beginning of 
October of 1985 ^ - I was surprised to 
see how few people were dedicated to 
analysis of the POW/MIA issue; . . 

DIA - Critics ': 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

There was not adequate management of 
the analytic process to assure that 
the mindset to debunk did not color 
potentially valid reports as well as 
those which, were apparently invalid. 
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I dia- - critics . 

Brooks 

.12/01/92 

. . .a certain degree of cynicism/ I | 

think,, crept into our intelligence 1 

wanal vcfe -, . & ft > a.iVt in a M Jn e 1 ^ I 



’auaijoio i "/uia a u t xs nuntauruacure . . B 

We had been confronted with so many 0 
reports that were either deliberate | 

fabrications or were grossly D 

inaccurate that I think the analyst j 
becomes cynical . . 1 there also is a 
category- of people . at work 
surrounding the POW/MIA issue which I 
.will categorize; as; professional . 
predators..'.:' 

DIA - critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

Bureaucratic ineptitude certainly : 
characterized the situation in 1985. 

DIA - Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

• :•>, . yes, indeed; there were Cases that 
, I thought should have been reopened 
and should have been looked into in 
jnuch^inore-depthi ..... .... ~ . ■' ~ 

DIA - Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

I think probably the desire to 
believe that we had accounted for the 
POWs perhaps accounted for some of 
the attitude. Also, of course, the 
f actthatthe returned POWs did-in -- ; - 

• -*• 


fact state that all of the POWs known 
to be in ; captivity to them, to them 
known to be in the official prison 
system, were accounted for perhaps 
led; to the mindset that this was not 
as important a problem as. it should, 
have been... ■ 

The case files had -not been 
maintained properly, leads had not 
been followed up, the nozmal things 
that you would. . . do in trying to 
maintain continuity on a problem had 
not been done during that period 1973 
to 1983. 

DIA, •• 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

My own experience with the analysts 
is that they were a Very dedicated 
and very frustrated lot. There were 
too few of them... your observation 
about paucity of assets is accurate. 
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•> Know exactly what you're doing; 
ypu're really following itlup - - by 
'using suchTwords you give the ” 
impression that you don* t believe 
■*53* the outset# alleged or 

alleged with three other adjectives 
and this sort of thing. I got the 
inpression in the period before the 
Reagan Adninistration that there was 
almost a fear to put in a report that 
wasn' t hedged and guarded by enough 
adjectives. . j. 

What we were trying to bring to them 
is don't fear it, say it objectively, 
drop the kind of adjectives, and so 
forth. Don't overdo it but be 
objective and we'll handle it, 

-everybody-will-handleitwhen-they -- 

get back. 
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■ DIA - Critics 


Childress 

12/01/92 


By the , time the Tighe Report had come 
out, the Vietnamese had released the 
larges t-number-of remains "in -19 8 5 


than at any time since the end of the 
war# and i think it was 26; at the 
time . They had also agreed that they 
wanted to work with us on a 2 -year 
plan to try to resolve these major 
core issues of the POW/MtA issue 
Jfithin a 2 -year plan. And we were v 
been negotiating and had several 
high-level trips. 

The Tighe Report popped in the middle 
of this, and they were obviously not 
up to date on negotiations, but that 
wasn't why they were there anyway, it 
was , to look to dia. so they were 
filling this document up wi th 
predui^t'ibhs t^ years t:. 

old that they had brought to the 
table. And I went over and briefed 
thed on policy and, you know, our 10V 
point plan and the rest, on one 
occasion, . r but that vas just to give 
them background. So X felt that they 
r - . you tadow, ; they were good people 
and well conmi tted and had their 
experience, but x wanted them to stay 
with the knitting that they were 
hired for; 
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DXA - Critics : Childress 

12/01/92 


Chairman Kerry: 

your letter# and let me quote you: 
•Thftrh„are^sev.eral^£lat~uatu^bs-in- 
it# many distortions and 
inaccuracies# an ab undanc e of 
speculation with no basis in fact # an 
obvious lack of understanding of the 
overall issue and judgments or 
perceptions of, . the Vietnamese mystery 
combined with popular mythology. • 

Did all of those criticisms get 
addressed?, vc/v 1 

Childress: Well# 1 >^s hot in a 
i position tp — I Wasn't on the 
! report. I was giving sy impressions 
to Ceneral Perroots . 

Ohin^an Kerry: l understand. But 
uhen- the-f inal- report~came- out;" 'didr” 
you hold those same conclusions about 
the report? 

Childress: Not as strongly# but I 

Ifce ■/ 


Chairman Kerry: Mr# Childress# you 
made some criticisms of the Tighe 
Report which were really very 
strong... V\ 

Childress : This was a first draft 
they, had done and i t was lull of 
policy things, not intelligence - 
things . So General Perroots sent it 
oyer to me and said take a look at 
this* they're making policy 
recommendations . I was , needless to 
say# from reading that outraged that 
they were into policy things. And X 
also took the opportunity to make 
what X felt was the case that if 

you're going to uik about live 
prisoners, we're talking about last 
known alive# that's where X had put 
ay focus. And a look of 16 or 18 
reports# or 32 Case files could hot 
lead to those kinds of conclusions 
that X felt that they were heading 
towards. ■ ■■ ■" 





Clapper 

12 / 01/92 



Clapper 

12 / 01/92 



Gaines 

12 / 01/92 


I have to say one other thing, 

Senator . Kerry, in all due respect ; 
we talked about wfccT hasTbeen " , 
responsible for this over the years . 
The Congress , in all fairness, bears 
a certain amount of responsibility 
for this. Every year we, in 
intelligence# and the director of DIA 
as the manager of the General Defense 
Intelligence Program, gets very 
specific and very intrusive guidance 
from the Congress on what 
authorisations we will have and for 
what purpose'. . • ■ 


... the criticisms arise from the 
simple and abundant frustration at 
our inability to . resolve the ultimate 
fate of the Ppw/MlAs . j : ;And; the jreasoa 
is, and again Colonel Sdilatter 
alluded to it, is that because 
intelligence, given its inherent 
limitations , simply on its own cannot 
resolve these issues. 


...I have always been deeply 
concerned about accounting for the 
missing and will ensure that DIA* s 
efforts to achieve the fullest 
possible accounting will not waiver 
during my tenure as ; 
director. . .POW/MU intelligence 
investigations, collection, and 
analysis comprise one of DlAls 
highest priori ties; . ,• 


The. DZA analysts had no buffer 
between themselves and anybody else. 
In other words , ; they had no buffer 
between ' themselves and ’ members of 
Congress. There is no buffer between 
themselves and Outside interests . . , 
unofficial but powerful members, 
personnel such as Ann Mills 
Griffiths./, had direct access, in 
fact, had direct access not only to 
files and intelligence information, 
but was allowed to task the analysts 
on her behest. 












Gaines They were beset by so many outside 

12/01/92 | tasks and so many outside similar- 

dissimilar;!^ 

constantly running from one crisis to 
another# and they did not have time 
to. do the kind of hard# pick and 
spade work such as something like 
this # studies oh# say# . the prison 
system;; i'r' •' •-r-i-T-vy:-—: 


Grassley : v Let me. conclude# Hr. Chairman, by 
10/15/92 stating that this issue is too 

important for us to rely on DIA* s 
analysis exclusively for our 
judgment. This may be the only , - 
evidence that we find that possibly 
points to specific men. He need an 
independent assessment# not just a 
• . DIA ass essment. _PiyrjSif f erent JJc . ; 

Reports have raised the issue of ~ 

DIA *s mind set to debunk. The public 
is skeptical of DIA' s continued 
debunking of evidence. No matter 
what DIA says# we need an independent 

evaluation of the evidence# as well. - 

These photos mhy# in fact# show 
shadows . But I want an independent 
analysis to tell me that# not just 
DIA. 


Hargis The conclusion or finding* blA did 

12/01/92 release names and addresses of 
witnesses under the Freedom of- 
Znfornatibn.Xct# : but: the information 
released was mostly a: compilation. of 
documents which originated outside 
DIA. Not one of the names or 
addresses released was of a person 
. who had had direct contact with dia 
or had requested confidentiality; 


■j j > >' i » 









DIA - Critics 

Hargis 

12/01/92 

The Office of the Inspector General# 
DIA, conducted an investigation in 
the Office of the Prisoners of 

-vvV. 

zi- 

War/Missing in Action, PW/lOA 
Division in the Directorate of 
Collection Management, between 20 
November 1984 and 2 February 1985, at 
the direction of General Williams y * 
who was the Director of DIA at that 
■time''.';"*:.; .py": y: 1 - -- r. . vr - 

The next conclusion; .these ' • 
allegations of mistreatment were 
judged to be responses from 
individuals who had attenpted to use 
the pw/mia issue for their own 
purposes... ' v 

There was no indication that DIA 

-A" v- •••■ 

..:L y/..., 

Auwm vi mw vi b ug ou Gfly prowBuut w uww 

intentionally downgraded, humiliated, 
embarrassed or abused the: witness. 

There Was no evidence to suggest that 
any truly knowledgeable witness could 

v , , • ' ^ 


be discouraged by' DlA aiethbdS dor’*" 
making information known. 

DIA - Critics 

Hargis 

12/01/92 

Next conclusion; there can be no 
improvement to the worsening 
situation until the policy and public 
relations interface is inserted ~ 

between the DIA and the rest of the 
-wortd;-.";::vy.^ .yyv ... 

DIA - Critics • ‘ 

Hargis 

12/01/92 

We had one other finding.and one 
other recommendation. There was 
evidence that DIA had been and 
continued to be manipulated on the 
PW/MIA issue by entities outside the 
U.S. Government. 
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DIA > Critics ; Hrdlicka 
: V 12 / 03/92 



. i ,'I would add that if you want to 
talk about fraud I would call the DIA 
.6he_of^the-biggest~perpetrators.- 1 — ^ 
have spent 2 years trying to get 
answers out of those people ou 
specifics i . I had a meeting in July 
with Mr. Sheets and Mr. Gray and they 
were going to get right back to me . 
Well „ I. sit here today , and they have 
not gotten right back to me; 

i file a Preedom of Information; 
reports that I have don't even come 
; through on the Preedom of 
Information. Now you want to call 
fraud, x call that fraud, and if eel 
like X ' ve been the person that 1 s had 
the fraud perpetrated on me. i can 
appreciate these other scams, but I 
’havt^ibp^teli^ypu^tha jrifrbur' r ~r^^^" 
Government had done their job in the 
first place, I wouldn't be in the 
situation where X could be a victim 
or Carol Collins be a victim. 


^on^January;ofl974Vihfac 
significant personnel reductions were 
proposed to take place in the POW/MIA 
section of DIA. And literally, the 
personnel within that section had to 
go to bat to explain to superiors why 
they were iifcortant to the resolution 
of the 4 accountability process. 


DIA • Critics Xnecht 

- 12 / 01/92 


Xnecht 

12 / 01/92 



Xnecht 

12 / 01/92 


In; defense of - ^ the sei^or nuLcuigement 
of \DIA, l could not find any case 
where somebody had said we need to do 
this to fix this and they said don't 
do that. •' 


Mindset to debunk: everybody's 
discussed it. I absolutely could not 
find anything on it. I absolutely 
disagree with it. 


I agree with Colonel Peck where he 
criticised the fact that the special 
office was being used for tasks that 
were not appropriate for an 
intelligence activity. 














D1A • Critics 

Knecht ■ ■ 

12/01/92 

1 an also saying that Colonel Peck 
basically recycled*/. the Gaines 

. ■•••• '/:•. ; 


-to -us-/ • as « there: had-been-no, 
intervening change . And then when 
pressed for the details of those 
criticisms that he made/ I could not 
find any specifics to support, them. 
When I looked at those specific 
criticisms which ! was then aware of 
in the intervening period, then I 
could- not find those 

DIA r Clusters 

Maguire 

08/04/92 

Senate investigators called Dak Chung 
a cluster because of six hearsay 1 
reports that recounted the same 
story. » . But in depth analysis , showed 
that all the reports were similar 
because one of the six sources had 
tpld the same story to the other 


• ' 

five, what we ate left with is not a 
cluster of; six, but a cluster of one. 
And that one source admitted lying 
J "put his original story, so now we 
have no cluster... so DlA has 
„concludedthatiD^^ 

■"/: ..V. 


cluster, but we could only , reach that 
conclusion by carefully reading and 
investigating each report . 1 

plA • Clusters 

Maguire ■ 
08/04/92 

.there were some areas where the 
^porting tends to be. heavier and 
gives a clustered appearance. - Some 
members of the Senate epomittee staff 
h® 1 *®?® the jreppxijs 

of these areas prove that~a o.s . POW 
was held past operation Homecoming. 
Our understanding is that Senate 
staffers used three criteria to reach 
that conclusion. ' 

These three criteria are shown here. 
However, to reach these conclusions 
about clusters, other types of 
intelligence were ignored and only a 
handful, of the over 1,500 source 
reports were used. 
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DlA - Clusters . 

N»W 

12/01/92- 


MA Critics 

B#W 

llll 

12/01/92 ; 


It was not with the process or the 
procedure„.ofinapping.T,eporting_,„:.to 
process is underway in. DIA# has been 
underway in DIA, and is being used 
today in support of General vessey 
and his activities, so I certainly 
cannot let , the comment lie that it is 
not being done. That is not true. 

I was asked to address circumstances 
o f r an early ^ 

examination of the analytic and 
collection tasking activities of 1 
DIA's POW/MIA office. The ^ ; 

examination was somewhat unusual in 
that it was an analyst's critique of 
other analysts ». acti vities . 







DIA -Critics Nagy 

12/01/92 



I have reviewed the study group's 
wport< .in sunmary, it SeS 

:5 s ? : v. 006 : ; •“lytle-ef f ort-was 

of high gudlity? two# analyst 
”“ntion was likely to be a future 

pw^lem unless the : division’s grade 
structure was increased; t h ree/ 

to the DIA online ADP system 
? e Aapwed.- ind additional .-v 
terminals provided? four, the pow/mia 
WJ lOTW *hould travel, to both Hawaii 
Thailand to meet and interact 
with counterpart analysts and 
29*? eta**) tlye, *■ senior: executive 
should be appointed to speak for the 
organization? six, the POW/MIA 
analysts should receive greater 
recognition. 

The det^ 

other comments .. , the suspicion that ; 
the^ analytic activities of the 
division were diminished by the need 
to respond to numerous outside 

.W.Mts,^ 

inordinate time was spent on a 
somewhat legalistic approach to 
evidence and analysis that was 
probably necessary, given the 
inportance of and outside interest in 
the issue*., it was felt that if this 
were a normal intelligence activity, 
some of the cases that were being 
held open could be closed. . . the 
possibility that human intelligence 
in the field could be improved by 
adding additional collectors. •• : 


In the wake of the end of the 
Vietnamese conflict, in 1973 the 
intelligence community underwent a 
very severe contraction, 35 to 40 
percent of the personnel, and this 
can be easily documented, were let 
go, moved out of the business. . . The 
POW/MIA analytic effort was certainly 
caught up in that set of reductions 
beginning in 1973. 








Nagy 

12/01/9.2. 



Perroots 

12/01/92 


Chairman Kerry: The themes are 
r«petitive..that -there- was -diffusion - 
of the mission; there was a lack of . 
management , lack of guidance, not a 
direction of effort , and so forth. 

The politics that entered into it 
from outside influences, the 
.analysis, its.elf : Ll; • ;l 

Nagy: it is my view that from 1973 
until the issue from anT"/-^':^' 
administration's standpoint was 
Wived in the early 1980 « s, that for i 
all practical purposes you had three I 
Organizations struggling in the dark, 
without a great deal of polity , 
support, that were working this issue 
fpr the Untied States Government • 

T!we were-the two^that^were^ based in- 
Hawaii, the Joint Casualty Resolution 
Canter in CZLBZ, and the office in : 

V:--. 

Beginning in 1983 . ..DIA has added _ 
personnel to the effort, expanded the 
effort of the office, expanded the 
operations, as you are well aware, in 
Southeast Asia that were under DIA's 
•'direct 'control... 


You need an organization Who goes in 
every morning and says,; here is a new-i 
shred of evidence. Let's mily_ look 
at “it Obj actively . Let's not try to 
debunk it. Let's not discredit the 
person who brought it in. Let's not 
spend all of our energy discrediting 
the person who brought it in. 


Another criticism that I believe 
invalid, at least during my tenure. 
Was that the PIA only responded to 
sanitized or selected gueriets. . .! 
member coming under criticism from 
circles that I was paying too much 
attantion to the Rambo faction. I 
can tell you that I responded to any 
ery that was deemed appropriate. 
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DXA‘ • Critics 

Perroot* 

08/12/92 

Sn2S! 1 *m? r u^ w,ro<l<:h8i to take on 
General Tighe. It was solely and 



BA^AUDivexy my -iaea~ror~good and”' — ' 
honorable reasons . . . now, as to what 
inf luence I had over [ die Tighe 
Cowaission Report] conclusions and 
raeonmenOations. Well, the answer, is- 
absolutely none. 

DIA . • Critics , 

12/01/92 

Another valid criticism was the lack 
of adequate and follow up effort * 
within the intelligence coonuhity . 
^o^Nationai coilection Priority for 
POW/HIA prior to 1985 ranged from 
priority 7 to priority 3. we raised 
it to priority 1... 

DIA r Critics. 

Pecroots 
12/01/92 : 

Chairman Kerry; i., there is just 
aiqple evidence of occasions where the 
.Government, just^stuiables over itself- 

.V ; 


in kind of defensiveness or ■ 

inefficiency or something whidh 
has «^i think you would agree — 
significantly contributed to people's 
anger and frustration. Is that 



— — — - 

Pirroots: Therein lies the problem. 

DIA • critics 

Perroot* 

08/12/92 

I. repeatedly asked General Tighe and 
the review group if they were getting 
the support they needed and never 
received anything but a positive 
answer. . ' z. 

DIA - Critics ■' 

ferroots 

08/12/92 

Never, never did he - or any task force 
nwaber mention that; they had even a 
suspicion of any bugging of their 
facility. . .Also the statement by 
General Tighe that it was unanimous 
ccaclusion of ail the task force 
aeabers that the, room was bugged is 
false. . .All of the contents 
implicitly accept the allegation that 
there was a bugging. Gentlemen, I do 
not believe there was. There is no 
evidence there was. 
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Perroots 

08/12 /92 



President Reagan assumed office with 
A.personal w .co^tan^t.„to..res.olying 
the issue. ; . . the Administration was 
determined to pursue the issue as a 
matter of highest national 
priority. .‘.'.Frankly, a mess was 
■inherited.., : 


In tefms of that big evidence to " 
support the existence ; of Americans 
being held against their will,: it is 
nonsense. You have to take each 
report , factor the credibility of 
that report, determine what other 
reports you have... That is a rather 
simplistic approach to the analytical 
effort required to determine whether 
Americans are held against their will 
in Southeast: As . 


Sen. McCain: General Perroots , let us 
get back again to the famous cluster 
theory; Mow, this has been portrayed 
by the staff r r or some members of ; 
tbestaff_of.this.cocamittee--.a 
some kind of earth-shaking brand new 
idea; something that no one ever . 
thought of before... What is your 
view of this cluster theory? Have 
you ever used it? What do you view 
the validity of it? 

: Perroots: Well , let me first! say 
that trend analyses, the clustering 
of reports is not only not new, but 
it has been done. I directly was 
involved as part of the preliminary 
for the Stony: Beach operation. 

I said listen, X not only want to 
have a capability but l want to be 
able to move even on the basis of a 
lack of sufficient evidence, but. if I 
say well, if we are going to do 
something, if we are going to put a 
team in, where would be the best 
place to put them in on the basis 
simply of where the most reports are, 
even if you assume that all of them 
are true. So we clustered and we 
clustered and we clustered. It was a 
continuing process. 









DIA • Critics • , Perroots 

12/01/92 


DIA '• Critics ! Perroots 
12/01/52 


DlA/-~ critics — • Perroots- 
12 / 01/92 


dia - Critics Perroots 
12 / 01/92 


DIA - Critics Perroots 
12 / 01/92 


toother valid criticism, in my 
judgment, is that we not always 
_adequatelylconducted:timely- follow-up - 
of reports. 


I believe we implemented virtually 
all of the 30 or more recommendations 
or the Gaines Report tod virtually 
all of the reconmetdations of the 
Tighe Report; save for one* as I 
recall, or perhaps two. 


Another valid criticism that we 
ultimately fixed was the criticism 
that. there was insufficient 
coordination among the intelligence 
agencies to ensure an effective 
database tod integrated collection 
and analysis effort. 


Of course, •a-major criticism' that for 
the most part was invalid, from my 
view, was the alleged mindset to 
debunk. . v» : \ V v :. ; 

It is very easy for me to say that 
there was very little to debunk./ /; 1 
There was no debunking. There was no 
calculated effort to debunk. I took 
whatever steps possible to make sure 
that there could be no debunking, as 
much as you can humanly possibly do 
that... We did that by establishing 
■review board S;/'/' / 

to retrospect, Hr. Oiairman, iZetoh^t / 
believe there was any calculated 
effort to debunk. 


toother valid criticism: DIA was too 
involved in activities which 
detracted from its primary mission... 


A major valid criticism was that 
insufficient resources were being 
expended to adequately do the 
collecting, analysis, and follow up 
otisiion. ..Now, this was especially 
true from '73 to '85... 















Schlatter 

-U/01/92-- 


DIA - Critics 


DIA - Critics 


DIA -Critics 


DIA - Critics Schlatter 
• 12/01/92 




In the case of the Tighe Report, we 
in^lemented-every-one-of^those-that~~ 
we could implement , v. There were 
certain of the Tighe recommendations 
that s imply really did not apply to 
DIA..; ' ■: 


. I : dp not believe the mindset to. 

debunk exists. .. in terms of the 
Gaines Report, we adopted virtually 
every one of the recommendations. * • ■ 


Z was tp find, and it took me a year 
to wake up and realize this, . that the 
answers are. simply, not that simple 
and the answers were not that 1 
available... 


Another problem 1 found ^sjbne of v 
conftision "of ' maha^ analytic r 

'resources.''' ;■ 


There are, two criticisms that X 
consider particularly invalid. . . I 
came into that office feeling that, 
hunger one; what weTBad-'waa * r f*‘ ■ 
essentially an intelligence analytic 
problem. 


• . .we at DIA recognize that the 
answers to the haunting questions 
surrounding our unaccounted for men 
are to be found in Southeast Asia . 
We_clearly understand that our duty 
as .intelligence of fleers is to 
provide timely , support to those 
assigned the POW/M1A operational 
mission in Southeast Asia. 


. . .DIA and the entire intelligence 
co m mu ni ty recently collaborated in 
the development of a collection 
posture statement and overall 
collection strategy for the pow/mia 
issue. This effort was a major 
undertaking which We believe goes a 
long way toward ensuring that all 
appropriate capabilities of the U.S. 
intelligence system continue to be 
brought to bear. 





















Shields 

06/25/92 



DXA as an intelligence gathering and . 
interp reti ng body s houl d be free and: 
unions trained in Its own internal 
efforts to develop; information about 
missing and captured Americans . X 
believe that [standard] provided a 
more effective and complete . 
intelligence effort than forcing DXA 
to. conform to service decisions about 
what happened to a man. 


Sen. Robb: In reviewing your 
testimony/ I do not recall seeing any 
reference to any coordination with 
the CIA during the course of your 
testimony or analysis. I'm just 
curious, was there any that related 
to this particular matter, the whole ~ 
question of rows and mxs ? ; 

Shields: Well/ there was. Senator. 
Most of that coordination was 
accomplished through the DXA and the 
intelligence areas Me asked that 
the CXA be included and they- were ~ ~ - 
included • 


Trowbridge's people were besieged 
with the political , . . the pressure to 
examine,, the challenges to reports, 
and so forth. And it became an 
almost impossible task and. X think 
I probably would have given up a long 
. time before this. ; ,iV 


Vice Chairman Smith : bid you ever 
have any indication that your work 
space was bugged during your work? 

Tighe: It was the conclusion, X 

believe unanimous conclusion, of each 
of our members that our room was 
bugged through the telephone system. 


During the War, DXA's efforts were 
focused almost exclusively on trying 
to determine who was being held 
prisoner and where they were likely 
being held. 









'.PI 

Trowbridge 

06/24/52 

CIA monitored and focused the 

-Worldwide PflW/MTR ’ 4 nf*0 .1 ■inanm 




** ww* avr-cvn / niA * xuuexxigeXlGc ^ 

efforts and expedited cocmunication 
With the policy makers. 

DIA 

Trowbridge; 

OS/24/92 

Today, the POW/MIA issue is looked at 
through the lens of 1992, which is a 
; lot different than what they were in 
1973. We've learned an awful lot 
, since then. ; , ■. . . 

ilk • 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

. . .intelligence analysis is not an 
exact science. . . We have to make the 
best judgement we can based on the 
information we have, and that is what 
we' did. 

DIA • Critics 

Trowbridge 
OS/24/92 ■' 

. . .we might find that report would 
correlate to several incidents . : 


; ■ • v: 'V' i’’ 

Duplicates of the source 'sT debrief 
report would then be put in each 
man's file in the hope that 
subsequent information would then 
become available. 

■ ■••• . ■■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . 

• ■ • . • ■ • • • . . 

DIA 

Trowbridge “ 

06/24/92 

Banbi * s June i966 annbuhc^^ "tfia'tTr^ 
our captured airman would be tried 
for war crimes drastically focused 
intelligence community attention on 
this issue. . ■ 

DIA ' 

Trowbridge 

41/06/91 

Sen. Grassley: ...if you or any one 
of your colleagues in the 
organization has ever made evexrone- 
mistake in analyzing live- sighting " 
reports , it could mean that we have 
left someone over there against his 
will. . . . . 

Trowbridge : I think about it every 
■day, - sir. , 
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Wiand 

12/01/92 



DIA> Critics Wiand 

12/01/92 



Hargis 

12/01/92 


It was the general finding of the IG 
(InsneCtbr 1 Geneirall tea m thm - M m 
PW/MIA office was performing a unique 
function in the United States : 
Government which was likely to 
continue for many years’ to come. The 
function was assessed as being 
overexposed to outside pressures and 
organized in a fashion that did allow 
for efficient operation 
Intelligence analysis and morale 
suffered as a; result. 

There was no evidence of illegal or 
J^prtper : activities . . : . . ' ; . : ■ . ' . 


However, as documented in a report at 
the time of inspection/ analytical 
work in the PW/MIA office was being 
conduct 

Americans were still held captive in 
Southeast Asia, 


It is my recollection that the 
February *83 KJW/m inspection was 
jrcutinely^scheduled ;as part of itdie 
overall 1983 inspection schedule. 


...i don't choose to think that 
people were inept, but there was 
certainly a lot of bureaucratic 
fumbling around trying to figure out 
.What. next to do. 


-•*a« a; former military officer 
baying served in Vietnam and -31 year 
service, 28 years of those in. 
intelligence, there was no mindset to 
debunk consciously and there was 
certainly no effort to cover up... we 
are darn sure going to pursue every 
lead as though it were a viable 
active lead. 


My charter was to investigate these 
allegations to determine if 
inappropriate procedures were being 
Used by personnel in the DIA pw/kia 
office, when dealing with individuals 
coming forward with information 
concerning pows and missing in 
action. 
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dia- ; 'K 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

• .'.the answers lie in Hanoi. 

di*\ 

'Schlatter 

12/01/92 

We found that while the office had 
fairly : aaprehehsiye collection 
. requirements, they were not really 
being actively managed and 
upgraded..* the special office [for 
POW/MXA] was too exposed to outside 
influences. . . there were hot 
sufficient resources In the office to 
acconplish Its mission, ~ ; V' • 

DIA' ■■■-/; 

Wiand 

12/01/92 

The inspection findings were treated 
seriously and the senior management 
of DIA focused on the problems 
documented and on taking corrective 
actions.. 

DOD 

Usry 

I am confident that the " 


11/15/91 : 

Administration, . r really wants to dOT" 
the right thing. I do not necessarily 
believe they want to do the right 
thing because that is where their 
heart is . I believe they want to do 
.the. .right ,thin^ because. it ; isa ..... 



public issue and there is a committee 
here that is going to ltibk at them 
and perform oversight to ensure that 
they are going to do the right 
•thing. ;/ ; jv/-y 

I do not believe that everything the 
Defense Department did was wrong. I 
believe in many instances they did 
good work, but in those instances 
when they were wrong, we are dealing 
with human life, or the possibility 
of a human life. .. the point of 
departure if I were looking at this 
would be the day these hearings 
started and everything before that 
should be reviewed. 
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(Carr 

Collins) 

12 / 03 / 92 : 



Vice Chairman Smith: Did you ever 
see or hear of any live -sighting 
reports - on your husband?— 

Collins ? Never, but I know that 
there are some-now. 

vice Chairman Smiths There are some, 
and I don't know anything about the 
validity of them, so I don't mean to, 
you know, mislead you in that regard, 
but there are live -sighting reports, 
and you have not seen those. These 
are during the war. . . 

Collins: During that time, no, I did 
not. I saw seme in 1991. . I was sent 
them from Hawaii. > 


was sent 


Vice -Chairman-Smith r~ There 
live-sighting report, one that I know 
o£< This is during the war, not 
after, is which he was allegedly 
captured in Laos by North Vietnamese 
'regulars ; ■ c ■ ' " • / '■ ^ h - 


Again, I think this •> I bring this 
up because it's another example of 
the problem and the 'reason why the 
committee's here, and the reason why 
sometimes information that •• if this 
information were put out in the 
public domain, the opportunity for - 
fraud would be less , i believe, 
because you could simply go to the^ 
documents , but when the documents are 
held secret and kept in secret files 
for reasons other than national 
security, in my opinion, that — 
therein, you know, lies the problem. 

If your husband was the subject of a 
live-sighting report, you should have 
been told that, and you were not, and 
yet, even today, if you bring the 
witnesses up here tomorrow/ they'll 
say — the Government witnesses, 
they'll say, well the families are 
provided all information * Here's an 
example right here. You have not. 






Carr Collins 
12/03/92 


Carr Collins 
12/03/92 


Collins 

12/03/92 


...1 feel like in my five days in 

Vietnam that I found out more about 

ny'fatber’sc^seto 

from the Government in 25 years. 


. , .you become obsessed. You cannot 
sleep, eat, work, because you would 
waltz with tbe devil to bring one man 
home* /. 

■■ Sen. McCains: There is no possible • ■ ; V 
way that 1 can express the sympathy 
that X and the people of this country 
feel for what you have been subjected 
to. I can only tell you that we will 
continue to honor Donald Carr's 
menpry and appreciate his service and 
sacrifice to this Nation and to the 
cause of freedom.. ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ' - 


After the analysis had come out from 
Los Alamos and Dr. Chafney 1 began to 
doubt my own view of the picture, 
which was there was a slight 
possibility there could be Dion. I 
meanljust-- J 1 didnotknow. But 
something that my son said to me sort 
of turned me around. He said mother , 
that picture is obviously an 
American. I mean be looks like an 
American to me. He said he's . 
somebody' a father, he's somebody's 
brother, husband, cousin.- He_said if 
there's a chance in_a billion that 
it's my dad/ I've got to do ^ r " 
something. 

So with that, that's when 1 started. 


1, as an MZA wife, was frustrated by 
knowing little, being left out of the 
loop, and it seemed at times being 
treated as the enemy, more feared by 
the administration and military 
intelligence than the North 
Vietnamese whom we should have been 
unified against. 

This was typical of the attitude of 
the government in thbse years 








Collins 

12/03/92 


Most of us have been 'tempted at some 

fiome iform^of— 
POW rescue based bn nothing more than 
questionable and circumstantial 
information at best/ such as 
unverified, photos, live sightings, 
and anonymous reports, if it sounds 
nboJqr tod mystic, it. probably is, and 
it almost always plays a very cruel 
hoax on the families by raising false 
topes .. . ■. ,* ■ r ; v: r 

I am very pleased to know this 
committee will take up these issues 
and. problems in the near future, and 
hope this will eliminate once and for, 
all the con artists , and clear the 
way for those who are credible and 
knowledgeable- to -resolve r the long — - 
standing tragedy of our : Mils . 

The closed-door attitude of the •’ 
government , which stared and became 
ingrained in the early war years, has 
contributed graatly to makihg the “ 
families vulnerable and prey for the 
antiwar activists on the left and the 
ton artists and mystics on the right. 
If the government was silent to their 
questions , then where were they to go 
for information and help? seme 
elements of both groups meant well, 
but their impact has bean cruel to " 
the families.: 







Collins Had they brought us into the loop, . 

;.12/.03/92J Tr __ ;bellingjus;.u.the:jtbihgs„ 

right to know from the onset, we 
would never find ourselves in this . 

" position today; .//>■ 

Had they trusted us, brought us in 
I. , the loop, talked, to us, told us these 
things and said/, hey, we need we : 
are going to tell you this, but this 
•" is for family only. See,: what they 
did was, they said you don't need to 
know this. . Now, you know, if you 
were to let this out, this could 
cause his death. Now, you wouldn't 
. want; to do that, would you? I love 
that old hang that guilt trip on 
.them/ ■, :,'••/ 


Collins ; .. .the old militazy cliche that wives 

12/03/92 /; and families should be told nothing 

' ' v,; and should know nothing was, and I 

. presume to some degree is still; the 
rule. This is an overreaction to . 
-legitimate - military -security- needs , — 
and has probably resulted in more ; . 
inadvertent leaks through ignorance 
than If the spouses and, families had 
been brought into the network in 
matters that concerned them. 


I hope that never again Will families 
of the missing will have .to literally 

take to the street . • ■ This is an 

additional burden on them in this 
time of grief and hardship which 
should not be necessary . The MIA 
families have had to keep up this 
effort even until today. 


...that isn't all of it either, 
because when I was looking to get 
fingerprints, I went to the Hall of 
Records in downtown Los Angeles . They 
had no birth certificate on my son, 
but they have on the other two of my 
sons . I went to Sacramento, they have 
no birth certificate on my son. DMV, 
the hospital records, there are no 
fingerprints to be had anywhere. 



Collins 

•12/03/92 


Plecken- 

stein 

11/06/91 














Families 

Pord 

11/15/91 ■ 

Senator , • ; the current practice , or the 
practice certainly in the past, has 

-hfton.>'o_T)rnvi 4 a*-*:** *.*» ' ^ 

; -V; ,v 

. v . -V; 

j ***** w >iaw»iub uMi xoiQixies witn 
information that has been correlated 
specif ically with, their loved ones •• 
as opposed to all the information 
that happened in that year, or that 
area in which their loved one Was 
lost. Part of that was privacy 
concerns • • of giving information out 
about other families' cases; and ' 

partly it was Iprofecting] sources 
and methods. 

I think that over the years , the 
families have grown dissatisfied with 
that. They understand that there is 
more information that certainly is 

not associated directly with their 
lpved one, but they would like to be ^ 
able to look at it and see if we miss 
something.... Quite frankly, we've got 
to find a .way to satisfy that 
requirement; We have got to find a 
^yto.givethefaiidliesmore^^^ 

.. •A; : v' ' : . ; 




confidence that they ' re seeing 
everything mi we've got.; 

If there , are some things that are so 
highly classified and sensitive that 
we can't show it to them directly, 
that they can have the committee or 
someone with a security clearance 
check it for .them; ;i . r : We're going to 
find in the very short term some sort 
of ah answer for information for the 
families. 
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Ford 

12/04/92 



didn't lose our credibility 

Jmerlcsn people overnight and we're 
not going to sain that credibility 
back overnight. And I can sit here 
and I can tell you about what We * re 
going to do and I can talk about it. 

Tbe only tking Uat is going to ' 
persuade people is our actions and 
our results, and to prove over time 
that we are serious , that we do mean 
what we say, and that despite 
occasional setbacks, despite 
occasional human errors, we're going 
to demonstrate over the next months 
and weeks, years, that we can do it 
better than we have done it in the 
past . - ju^- that ' s our-only — - — ~ 

c own l tm ent, to try. And if there are 
problems that this committee 
uncovers, we 'll tty to fix them. 

r hope that also when you find good 
things, “ particular^ people 

field who, far from the 
limelight, far from the excitement of 
Washington, are on a daily basis out 
there slugging it out, oftentimes in 
vary primitive conditions. And I 
hope that your visits to the region, 
your discussion with these people, 
you can also say some good things 
r abdutr-theii ;: 


Jhe.yast majority of the pow/mia 
families are realistic, ire don't 
expect miracles • we expect 
seriousness by our own government# 
*x*»tive and Legislative branches, 
rather than spontaneous reaction to 
the squeaky wheel or the latest 
editorial. We expect adherence to 
esubil.had jP oUcy andi^Znution 
with integrity, mot cooments from 
unnasmd senior officials which 
dismiss facts and principle in the 
perceived interest of political or 
economic advantage . . . 
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Families 

Hrdlicka 

12/03/92 

ln^l977 # the Air Force Casualty 
Office contacted me and advised me 

yy .;v, • ' yyv 


that they were going, to review ; 

David 's case and unless I had any 
new evidence that he was alive, they 
, were going to declare him dead . I 
then stated that I had no evidence 
since I was not allowed access to 
intelligence; 



why is it that the burden of- proof is 
always on the families? 

Families 

Brdlicka 
12/03/92 v 

If these ; men are not alive today, 

It* s because they were either 
starved, executed, mistreated, or 
simply died of broken hearts in the 
last 20 years it has taken to go 
looking for them. They know where my 

y ' '' ■■■■’ ‘.'y 


husband is r i know this ... ny family 
will not rest until we find the fate 
of David. 

Families 

Kerry' 

11/15/91 

I think one of the sbst important 
things that could OT of , the l! ,1„,; 


-y.-.y 

early days of these hearings is '■ a- new" 
structure, and a new relationship 
process with the families, r ; - 

Families 

.0’6rady/ ; 
11/06/91 

Hundreds of families have stories ' ■ 
just like mine, yet there is not 
enough time for each of them to come 
forward and Speak. Evan when we 
appear before you, we must prove our 
loved ones are alive by a standard 
not required of the united States 
Government to prove them dead. 

Families * PFOD 

Okseaberg 

06/25/92 

the reclassification process had no 
impact upon our resolve to pursue 
this issue. 
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Families - PPOD 

Oksanberg : 

• ' 

Equally moving was a meeting with the 
wife-of-a lUBsing^toerican pilot— — 
whose plane had been shot down over 
Korth Vietnam. She told me she was 
desperate. She explained that she had 
lived in suspended animation for I 
think six or seven years. She wanted 
- to know whether the United states 
Government thought her husband was 
ilive or dead. 

She could ask the Pentagon what was 
known about her husband's fate which 
might lead to his being reclassified 
from being missing to being dead* but 
she told me that she was 
psychologically incapable of ' 
initiating such a, review. She felt 


U0/49f M ; ' “ 


A'. ■■■•■ 

that in some sense her request for a 
review would be an abandonment of her 
loved one. She wanted to remain 
faithful to her husband as long as 
there was any hope and she would do 
nothing to destroy that hope; - But if 
the Government informed her that her 

. . •• r • 




loved one were dead* she would then 
reluctantly seek to rebuild heir life. 
That is what her husband would have 
wanted her to do especially for the 
.sake pf their son. 

She felt that the Government owed, her 
Its best judgment about her/ husband' s 
fate without her haying to do 
anything to ascertain what that 
judgment was. She requested that the 
Government change its policy and 
inplement an automatic review of all 
cases including that of her husband. 
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Families - ppob 

oksenberc 
06/25/92 y 

The Government owed it to the New 

soldier and others ; like him. • 
as well' as to their families and 
friends; to persist in a search for 
them as long as a straw of hope of v 
their survival existed and to recover 
their remains if all hope had 
vanished.., ;• 

But we also had a responsibility hot 
to arouse false hopes and unjustified 
expectations. 

v-v'ry' 


Families . 

Otis 

12/03/92 

Sen. Reid; what more do you think we 
as a committee could do that we have 
not done? 

Otis; if you could even just ••• what 
I'vei been wanting is for the public 
to really care.' And i know it 's been 
really too long, but the Government 
and the media didn' t press this in 
the beginning. They just assumed 
everybody was dead. And we felt so 





Government or the media care, but the 
public didn't se«a to care. • 

Families ’■ ; 

otis 

12/01/92 

Nor are we any longer in limbo, as 
are the families of missing and 

of those known to have been alive in 
captivity. Ron Dodge finally came ; 
home; and credit goes in large part 
to the wives and parents and siblings 
who founded the National League of 
Families and to the families and 
concerned citizens who < are still 
prodding and pleading and 
Questioning. 

Families 

Otis 

12/03/92 

hearing was in February 1979 . The 
next of kin had to prove the missing 
serviceman alive. The Government, 
with all of their resources, did not 
have to prove him dead. 


/ IPRIDS e 












“ W father 'I: 

pyyie who have testified before this 

**5? ^ went t0 *»« the 
m * rtin ®' what is the policy 
JPJ SjS runs the show for 

-the POW policy? ",.■' ^. v - ■;'■■:■''• v:''^,: ; ' 

By ^the lateseventies, rooaining MIAs 
uaOyr President carter**. 
jdBinistration were siaply declared 
1S77* *££!! *«e»aa«w Sated Hay 2S, 

®f ?re,; * t y o£ Oafanaa. 
stated that in the long run V 
continuing to carry these personnel 

K ™f! in, in Of*** «rce us 
_to mate c oncessions to Hanoi. 

Iw’Lf? '^“e can be seme 1 

guidelines, set that, if, in fact, 
sonething like this happens again, we 
this outgoing personal ■ 
calamity in the lives of everyone 

somebody that is shot 
I down ..or ..is mlsslng-ln- eama-w«^^ 

I. was invited to talk about the 
fami ly liaison with the POW/hia 
ajencies. siaply put, the agencies 

S?s°Sif v 5 lnB “ t r ®*Ponsihle for the 
“S Provide us, of their 
•JB volition and in a timely manner, 
^.^“•“oo that -they had about 
■ar father's fate, despite their • 
oftan-repeatedpromlte to do just 
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S. StocJcdale 
12/03/52 


S e ?w 2 U n 4 N J t f°? l ^* * L ® agu ® incorporated 
in the District .of Columbia, one of 

fullest possible accounting of our 
nen \dip were missing in action, and 
here^ypu are, 27 years after that 
briefing for Carrier. Air Group 16 
wyes, trying to untwist, that braid 
of^lias and deceptions that have 
indeed emotionally involved the 
^eac Feople aDd have brought 
shame and disgrace on our country. 

iir» w i iJ be ? uiclt 10 point out we 
are not alone in our history of lies 

■"? JwoPtion about prisoners of war 
g^“^«;in9 in action.: It seems ' 
®* that the one consistent thing 
tts Morth Vietnam ese hava<j ftn e for 
all 27 years is lie about our 


J^ thwgh^some of ua wives knew we 
were being fed a steady diet of lies 

teiwff ? -- ,J, - ,1, o *»«w that — 
to^pubiicly denounce pur Government 

^lj it was engaged in war would, be 
•^Mayviaibo the, hands of the eneny ; 
and dishonor the very men f or whomwe 
sought humane treatments .. y-"; 


In order for you to put your findings 

* n JP context, it's important tha t you 
-understand the extent to which we 

«^?5l f !!S llle * w ® re lled 60 and 
patronized by our own Government. 

I The Johnson Administration gave us no 

help whatsoever when we wanted to 

£2K*“ pelves v And it was in 
spite^of them that we were able to 
have 2,000 telegrams on President 
Mixon's desk the day after his 
inauguration in January 1959 . 




Pamilies Schlesihgef 

09/21/92 


I was 16 years old when tty dad was 
shot down i Dad was 42. He was a big 
*mairpitb^good"sense"*df ; nurar^and”*^ 
big- appetite for life. He liked 
sports cars, bagpipe music, Irish 
whiskey; he fished* he rode broncos 
in the Rodeo; he loved New Mexico and 
the Air Porce. ' : 


1 remember him vividly, and miss him 
terribly.. Nonetheless,. I have long ; 
been resigned to the fact that he's 
almost certainly dead, and. resigned 
to the fact that Z will probably 
never know what happened to. him, but 
that does, not relieve me or you of 
the Obligation to try to find out 
what did happen to him. 


I don't expect the impossible, only 
the confidence that the Government 
that ordered ny father into combat is 
doing ail that it can to determine 
his fate and that tty family knows all 
that-this-Govenm»nt‘"knowsv— 


I have Spent a large part off my life 
and put a lot of emotion into this; 
Shields said. It was such an 
enormous issue and we were dealing 
with human beings. I knew their 
wives, r knew their sisters, I knew 
their brothers . Though he is years 
away from direct involvement, Mr. 
Shields said he is Still invited to 
weddings and the other family events 
by relatives of the missing. 









Brooks 

12/01/92 


Vice chairman Smith: When did you 
know , when were you told by the 
Vietnamese-that'your^ 
alive? How long was he a prisoner 
before you knew? 

Coilinss Tom was missing four years, 
two months, and two weeks, and I 

received a •letter from him in 

aristnas of >69 . How, I knew before 
then, but, pot through anything the 
Government did. I found on my own 
that Tom was seen alive in Hanoi in 
1966. ■ ■■ * , f 

Vice Chairman Smith: How did you 
find that out? ^ 

9$*U**J 1. cannot„teil . you„that . • 
sir; .• . - ••.• •/. 

Vicev Chairman Smith: All right, that 
is ;finev • • 

Cjoili^e^I-caiu^t testify in an open 
hearing as to how I found this, sit. 

I was more fortunate than most family 
menbers. I had friends in high 
places.. • '•/ 

Vice Chairman Smith: Do you have any 
reason to believe that anybody- in the~ 
i united States Government knew he was 
alive ahd did not tell you? 

Collins: Oh, yes, I'm certain that 
they did. See, here we come back to 
the beginning. 

vice Chairman Smith: so people in 
the united States Government knew 
your husband was alive and they did 
not tell you. 

Collins: Yes. 


...there also Is a category of people 
at work surrounding the Pow/MIA issue 
which I will categorize as 
professional predators... 







Sooa people have sasn fit to 
12/02/92 literally fabricate photographs and 

-to-diatri^ute- those •photographs'”™"* ^ 

alleging .that they represent the 
loved ones of families in this 
country i . The hopes of families have 
been unfairly torn and tattered as a 
consequence of those actions. That 

is a predatory action. itisa^: : 

disgrace. People who do it, I think, 
rank as lew. on the. scale of 1 .. 
measurement of htitnan behavior as you 
can get . There are just no words ' 
strong enough to condemn the 
activities of people who; will ‘ 
knowingly distribute a photograph 
alleging that they are today held 
when they know that photograph is a 
fabrication. 


> •> X . and other members of this 
comaittee have urged the justice 
Department to investigate allegations 
of POW/KXA fraud. X : certainly hope 
w^ .« Jnyestigation is by now^well ... 
under way; The information which the 
comnittee's investigation yields 
should be: of valuable assistance to 
the justice Department in its efforts 
to prosecute those people that have 
used this issue to-intantionally 
deceive decent People. 


.• i)i 







It , will also come as no : surprise to 
toy colleagues that I am somewhat 
“disapjfrin^ 

and scope placed on this hearing in 
our investigation. And this is not a 
criticism of you# Mr. Chairman. . . Nor 
is it a criticism of coomittee 
investigators * who in my view have 
done an exesplary job in a short 
amount of time, and under difficult 
circumstances .. *■ ■ 

I understand the coomittee had a 
great many subjects to address in the 
span of 1 year and not all subjects 
could receive the attention they, 
deserved... 

^..disappointmentismi tigat^ — 
however# by the knowledge that 
standing connittees of Congress will 
again have jurisdiction over all 
questions concerning our pow/miAs 
after the Select Coomittee finishes 
its work i ~ And thanks to this" ~ 
coomittee# Congress' awareness of 
this issue and its responsibilities 
to continue the work of this 
coomittee has been greatly 
heightened. 








lleClias how much of the effort 
or y* B i**tion is engaged in 
hasbeen--hcwniuchof your asset's ' 

toSan? b09US Pictures and the : ? 

Sfceett: At.times, Senator, X would 
that th * t Process has 
Precluded us fra doing 
“VtMng else. . Because the political 
ZiZT? tas intense^od ^ 
the people la the 
Wvensnoot, this committee, the 

$??£“? SX* 111 ®' to know what is the 
truth on those cases... it *s an 
opportunity cost argument. 

B M ent laUy. what you're doina is 

'Si^’isasyy «?#,■*■>« ? 

of a family that was 

| W»ud«d of maay.. thou8ajid»*of ^^ 

I • Bpnfihows those people have 

| tobe rewgnitad and they have to he 
wit with. And they cannot be 

and^this^i b#ck °“t on the street 

S** 1 6iffle “ issue 

S aS?v 1 *«l very stragly 







Albrecht 

12/02/92" 


Albrecht 

12/02/92 


Son. Reid: That is important. You 
say. that 90 percent of the 
Solicitations — 

, Alhrecht s Of this group that We have 
evaluated, better than 90 percent 
probably are spending • * 

Sea. Reid: Meet the €0 percent 
etandard?. .v /•> ■ 

AlbreOht: - That is significant /and i 
think it is important that we bear in 
mind that there is a lot that is 
right and good that is going on in 
this fields although we still are 
: just as concerned, as we should ' 
alwaye be, about misleading 
solicitations, about creative 
accounting,^ and about ineffective “ 
governance. /: 


• •.1 first need to mqphasise that 
these practices are fair from v 
universal , though they are spreading 
at a disturbing ^»tei“i ln factr^e- 7 ^ 
percsnt of all the national charities 
reviewed and evaluated by BOB meet 
^ nine of our standards, including 
those having to do With fundraising 




There is a prdblem with creative 
accounting, in the field, exactly. 
2nd. thare is a . certain amount of it 
that goes on/ • ,.-v • 


Vice Chairman Smith: On 100 -percent 
of expenses, what is the acceptable 
figure for fundraising expenses , out 
of that 100-percent? Didany of you 
•ay? You might have said it, and I 
may have missed it. 

Mr. .Albrecht: We've taken a close 
look at 30 percent. By that we me an 
we get more information, is the 
percentage going up? is it 
town?/ Are they in an acquisition 
campaign? Are they a new 
organisation? 








Allen : 
12 / 02/92 


Allen 

12 / 02/92 


Allen: 

12 / 02/92 



Canad a 

12 / 02/92 



JJ ? ¥ like a coiwuiaer-biwarfl 

«8kad ? Lr 9 Ji 0n i^ ^ jwopla b«^:, 

tp be very 


• •,*1 think everyone wants to make it 

the 6 nnbiii a J ill9 W fiel<i v Md 0fl e where 
tne public can have the trust that it 

lag Iom held in thi« sector. 


» .^“ tt « r of ieder»ligm, i think it 
would be unrealistic to thinkUfa 
gjw^role that would take. .cere r'pfr 

•8? ■&. 1 •»« ’ time i think, personally, 
there is a role for the Federal 
Government, and probably a larger 

Si? play **** could include 
prosecutions by the Department of 

^ the D,S> Attorneys more 
Jthan^noi^s eebasedon- 

•* •• . 7 * : ' \ 7 •' *' 


one of thesis ideas axe 
techni ques ,.■ Senator. Techniques to 
to the prospective donor What 
mm ^1 Bailey r had 

Yf* . Tochniques used in direct mail ■■■i 
to raise money for our * 
Client so that they go ahead and 
«ntinue their programs . 


m Will fail to 

•PMch^iassrtod ia ST 
wwsssiooai Record and then it is” 
^intad in the Congressional Record 
!? J*. yp “: w the speech on the 
tloor, bow it's any different. 

W is extremely 

ufferent. Because all of our words 
wa are responsible for here^Sd 
m^ody understands that, tad the 
speech does not purport to be 
“Whing other than** * speech. - 






qhairnaa Kerry; You cannot say, 

^deslc;"THisr~^ 

%Sal III ^* ting at : a “^eshift desk, 

Mr. Eberle; Ho;,. 
sjitor.1 

have no idea whatsoever and i have no 
*^ ^^** **« quotes around 
there J'm^sortof reminded^ 

S2n^L b L ?li2 ! b S th **rr*tt Browning 
when she was asked, why did she write 

— n? in a Y®«e and she 
said, when I wrote that only God and 
/I knew and now only God took, 

• -You sit here and say to us, gee, I 
^iy_got_i$l 00,00 0 , ^ but^that-is-really 
v beeause the total lee * 

■ which benefits you 

orjjour family or partners is 
significantly more than that. 

^is^ amount of money when in fact the 
ferity, quote, winds, up with : . , v 

? raised! 1 

x find that unconscionable and 
extraordinary. , 
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Fundraising 

Kerry 

12/02/92 





/•v. ' V \ 


Fundraising 

Kerry ~ ' 

12/02/92 

> . * ' ' 


Hbat Pm laying to you it, there is a 
body or evidence out there that has 
never been in the public domain. It 

should-have -been-in~the public""^" — 

domain, and now that it is in the 
public domain, 1 think if you read 
itv and those in the; press take the 
time to read it, you will find that 
there is a basis of evidence, a basis 

of . information that provides a 

rationale or a reason for documents 
like that beingwritten,as was the 
league document being written. . . 

***** * 8 1 **y of information like 
this throughout this government and 
some of it has never beeh disproved. 
Much of it has not *• much of it is 
A_lot of it is bunk. A lot of 
ib is garbage and it has^ been proven. 
•0. But s' lot of it has not been ; 
'disproved. 

But, there •iis;a distinction between 
that and a letter that goes out for 
.years saying, :p.s. ,-s«»e of our^^^ 
captive Americans are in failing 
health. Mow i guess they knew that 
in 1986, 1987, 1988V 1989, 1990, 

1992, .same letter. P.S., they 


tell you, I mean we have 
found seme bold-faced, 
accurate statements 1 . Each of you 
feat this is the information ym. 
given and you had no reason to 
eve otherwise. I have no way of 
eg otherwise, obviously, so I 
pt that. But it leaves us in a 
ibie quandary. And you know 
? It leaves a lot of families 
a lot of American citizens 
ened, sadden, victimized as a 
equence. And we should not allow 
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Reid 

12/02/92 


^MdliSr 

rS? 7 -i: yvw. And 1 would just 
fJS ?-™ 0 a P^on of that 
?SJS 5 ? t ! “ e *J* lls «s related to the 

cate?S?Sed m * il1 ** 

on Sfif ?f JS 5^^: «^<4turee 


and tax rifii™* T 7 : 2 4 BWC ® entB 
««* w returns. Neither the 

existence nor the details of «*!■ 

*>«■ 

press . . . ■ W---'—-— • 

^^^tjWipoints Would be that 

to Mwti!^ f i r a ?i! , ' lt }' m t0 Wetnaa 
PONs^°hiiw««' rt ^ e ®a® of our 
nms. During these meetinas in 

Vietnam, the Vietnamese leaders 
«£ representatives ttat 
WWs are still alive in southeS? 

rauu ^- 

ii iS *•* 






Salts 

12/02/92 


Salta 

12/02/92 


Salta 

12/02/92 


. . .the point that 1 wafc Baking is 
that we have your fees plus all these 
subsidiary companies , of which you 
saidyou ~don * t~receive iSBuneratiott~ 
free those/ but your family does. I 
think it pretty well speaks for 
itself. : 


To advocate a cause; to seek to 
disseninate information to the 
public* are imoortant in a . 
democratic* pluralistic society such 
as ours. That is why Congress has 
steadfastly provided for a relatively 
low-cost universal nail delivery 
system. • . 

Nonetheless* someone has to pay the 
postage, the printing; the paper* the 
envelopes* the copywriters* the 
graphic artists* the dau pmessbrs^ 
list owners* and other vendors that 
it takes to produce and nail a direct 
nail package. Plus* there heeds to 
be some money left over for the 

.charitable, cause. Mot. every, cause 

can find a sufficient number of 
citizens out there to foot the total 
bill. 


Hr* LeBoutillier being* again* a 
credible man* the advisory board that 
he had some of the more distinguished 
military people on it — McDaniel* 
Graham* colonel Hopper, Major General 
J6ha X. Singlaub* many celebrities. 

Me had to believe that information 
that Nr. LeBoutillier was giving us 
was correct and accurate. 


1 donVt know that it's legal* but if 
we got one out* it would certainly be 
a wonderful thing* I can assure you. 


As best we can determine at this late 
date* my company was paid 
approximately 1100*000 during the 6 
years that we worked for Operation 
Rescue. This amounted to 10 percent 
of the total amount of funds raised. 
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Fundraising. 


Salta 

12/02/92 


m^rsass^sssaesr 

Ssr"'*-? " 

Sfti?, SS;- ■ 

few organization night ‘tow* 600 * 

■SE*M » ■&■&*££* ySJrt, 
•S2&J*!** «»4St t? S' 

*»t clearly i* 4a invalid'SeSg?” 

totha niddle one, it cays raoenber, 
S??,®£ <^,«Ptive toericaaTwrii 
-W«:w«- avar^»t:-“:: 

toey knew that same of our 
toericans were in failing health?^ 

Mr. Salta: Ho, i did not. 

cXiaS^w i;- 1 *- toBoutaUcr 

*££«" f°. toair efforts, and you 

or talk to any of these? Did 
“if.” J“V *• ofthe allegation* 0 
wa rn Of thamnier 

.**. *“*: decW#d ** to 
[Hr. Salta: By ae neraonaiiv? Mb. 
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Mr. Stem: With due . respect/ Senator 
• Kerry,' ithe, highlighted • ' . ' 

statement --what is the gross 
f raudulent text of i t? 

Chairman Kerry: I read it to you, 
that as many as 650 of our men are 
still Currently being held. And the 
inference that the Select Committee 
provided that information is a very 
clear writer's trick. You do not 
have to be a genius to understand 
what is happening there. , 


The final area concerns the Garwood 
case. '■ 

He had in his initial debriefings 
reported that he had not seen any 
Americans. But then in later 
interviews that were in the press and 
ih-ihterview of-OZAr he-said-thStrhe- 
had these sightings. DZA could not 
find the: locations that would 
physically map where some of these 
things took place. 


While -Congressman Mdntgoosry w^ 
Hanoi being assured that no Americans 
were being held captive in Vietnam, 
Arlo Gay was being held at Son Tay 
prison and Tucker Gougelmann was 
being held in Chi Boa prison in 
Saigon. Gay was later released but 
Gouglemann died in prison and only 
his remains returned home. 


Sen. Brown: Are there other names ; 
like Garwood where we submitted and ^ 
asked and they simply would not make 
a response? ■ 

Sieverts: A great many. Just about 
everybody. .. we provided them with 
the entire MIA list. And then, 
shortly thereafter, the entire MIA 
and BMR lists... the MIAs and BHRs 
would singly be listed alphabetically 
without that faintly adverse 
indication that one is killed, BHR, 
the other is MIA. 















£ think the reaction of the 
Departmtnt ./• ■ 

§ «t by ne and by m? presence 
“try today, i think that rhave 
indicattd to everybody who work* for 
w? ut r W1 tAke tWg matter very 
I JJ* ^ our alBitals to 
gWft; with the ccnnittee, to 

SSwfivf” 10 ******* guidance and 
owgiyht you care to give us, that 
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Government 
Policies and 
Actions 

Cheney v \ 
11/05/91 

Senator; I Would be happy to see to 
it to the extent that z am able from 
the standpoint of the Department of 



Defense that there is no retributfon 
against anyone who would provide 
information that is useful to the 
Committee . and during the course of 
your inquiry. /•;•;. 

Government 

Policies and 
Actions 

Cheney 
11/05/91 ■ 

With respect to how the Department 
Operated in previous administrations 
over the years that set a tone or a v 
stage where families of POWs and MIAS 
in Southeast Asia believe the 
Department was less than truthful, 1 
am simply not responsible for [that); 
that was not on my watch. 

Government 
Policies end 

Gnisley 

06/34/92 

. the amount of stonewalling that 
went on, what a contrast to have a 
f ^mtr y taumist ^ropen^up^doctSBiintS'of r 
thair government to members of our 
Government. /-vi 

Actions 

mm 

Government 
Policies and > 

Mery';;"/ 

11/15/91 ; 

It is no fun, as a foreign officer, 
having your bona tides questioned. 

ACtlONT ~T 

! . i • 

The committee^! them : 

in a way that X think Some are. The 
Conmittee is trying to sort out who 
knows what... you are public 
officials and the system has come to 
a grinding gridlock of lack of 
credibility and we have got a 
requirement here to /sweat it out. You 
understand thatr but I just want your : 
to know that X think there are a lot 
of extraordinarily dedicated people 
who are committed to this issue who 
are working day and night to try to 
find put if somebody is alive and to 
bring them home. Regrettably, we are 
where we are because there is a then 
and a now to this issue... To the .• 
degree we can sort out what happened 
in the past and understand it, we are 
going to help to understand this 
. issue today. 
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Government 
Policies and 
| Actions ! 


Sheridan 

12 / 02/92 


Government 
Policies and 
Actions 


Smith 

06 / 24 / 92 - 


*® uthea *t Asia was a very 
►■x ? war. . Thousands upon hundreds of 
thousands were involved eitter 
f^hting-tAerbattle^br^tinaut'- - 

S?!; .*°Y ®2 ul< 3 take each one of 
oet*« i??i vidu * ls #na you're going to 
Si SbJH 1 ! ren i Perspective of, that 
t0 them < depending on the 

what Sfo or 01e “‘ilitery service or 
What .the person was doing at hone. 

J wuld like to think that our . - 

S^™“eedSd ^* Q ev ® r y'““9 tl»t 

IS? S £»?? that “y »ot be the 
g^ment^should be very . 

« mrs^jrrWe^seen 
of t infj£.f?? lou J but J*»lous guarding 

SralS "“H 0 ^ * tte ®»ecuti?r 9 

lotMii«r. i <#’ ,0 ? ld i be *“** te ® k of a 

BranS Wm?ia £ : 10 £aot ' •*« Executive 

*nd eat the* truth 

out to the American people tota lly 

• . W»t is what the Aaerican 
People want..-, we would not have a 

tS??i« ? * tio ? toa »y on any of this if 
o?» ■^ 01 ®* t i°n had been put out an 
fliven to the American people. So 1 

Ss far C h?? r S ti0n iJS e ooopnrstion _ 

oot be«i total and^has Jot been^ 

— ** getting all of th e infomation. 





Larson Sen. Daschle; Let me just stop you. 

12/04/92 Did you say. live sightings are number 

Larson: .Live sightings-.'. c '\' ,. 

Sen. Daschle: Discrepancy cases , 
number two. . 

Larson; Discrepancy cases. 

Sen. Daschle; And then surrounding 
cases that may be related to 
discrepancy, number three? 

Larson: ' Yes', ...sir-. ; :-V. . 


Larspn Chairman Kerry: ... . .Are ypui confident 

12/04/92 that you are, in fact, making ; ; 

' progress and that- y^ — • 

we continue down this road we can get 
answers, or do you feel there is a 
significant so m eth i ng missing that 
the coBmit tee ought to know about and 
articulate so that we can change it? 


tarson: Mr. Chairman, I ‘m absolutely 
convinced that we have the proper 
command structure , organization, 
people, priorities , and approach in 
place to do the fullest possible 
accounting, i think the key to it is 
what will the Vietnamese -do and what 
-will the three countries over there 
do 7 particularly, the two countries 
of Laos and Vietnam. 

I think our system that's in place 
will allow us to evaluate that . I 
think for the first time I've got the 
resources to continue to push and to 
continue to press and to make them 
produce in the things they promised 
to produce and to evaluate what they 
give us. so I think the system is 

there, fiut 1 think the key to 

success is on the other side and what 
they are willing to do for us as this 
system goes forward. 









j y* ? 8 ; •"• -Hir original estimate was 
About twc ywre, that a“t^?»!$a r 

to 4 SheSeJ h S 1 tStr e a «?odiSS IT 

^ continue or how 

'S&S^faS*, ***** WSSu 

wSTSrS^Ji 1 **** point we 
S»i*. < BP* 0 ?* 11 phase 1 ana will 
start into the geographic 

t ^^*I~ ¥ °uld~»aybynext 
wntarj**-!! tove a pretty Jo* ?*£ 

oLS^,’* *r« as m look at tbs 
g^^tLle «urv«ys t hrough the 

•^^^’^'■^““tion-lhat-We-are 1 ----- 
^^ on vour wrk haTbeS! “ 
^Ujone of the cable traffic and ,6^ 

I 2Sp «« hM , bMn «oo«*at critical 

.as „ la as tl«^; ; 

;i 

• “ w l««t field effort 
lea ? t successful in 
tw of^ncoojparison with others. 

' the Vietnamese have 
S2** evidence of a serious effort 

&S&25SL& ^ticagV 
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JTP-PA v : \ 

Andrews 

•' '• " ' v 

12/03/92 

4-; 

-. :r 



- • A !/•:. • 





Wh*t is it in the 
structure, that We can anticipate, 
that you believe is going ho V 
eliminate the problems that have 
existed?~~Didn't you say-this-was^a — 
new operation. 

Secretary Cheney came in. We are 
gratified for his early testimony. 

Be said we are going to change this . 

A lot of changes have been 

implemented, to his credit. Be has 
followed through, he has put new 
people in, he has committed 
resources . Just a night and day 
difference between what this 
administration has done in the last 
year and where we have been the last 
20 years. 

But W hat do we look for structurally, 
as a consequence of those decisions, 
that will change this? 

Andrews: Bell, I think you’ve 
certainly made ; the point , of having 
all; these documents in one-place ------ 

where, so even if there is a 
turnover, certainly someone can come 
and see everything in their file. I 
think this is something that 
certainly CDO is working towards 
Achieving. 

I do think the more that we get into 


the other agencies, not seeing 
families but continuing to do what 
their job is and ensuring that that 
information gets to the casualty 
officers, we're going to eliminate 
seme of the problems that we*ve had. 
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JTP-PA 


Christmas 

06/25/92 


JTP-PA 


Christmas 

06/25/92 


Gadoury 

11/06/91 


Griffiths 

11/06/91 


SHKgSKUtfti^i 

lnteiyiaw techniques , Vietnamesa 
wartime records , and graves 

•Jhs-SSH 011 *P^4Usts are engaged 
in a day in and day out effort.' ' 

search teams 
ijcit ® n * ive 30-day 

MSSf^ 0 ii nve f tigation8 and remains 
DaSi« y «S P ? r J tio ? s * B ® tw een these 

pariods of intensive field 
Xr£ v ^®*' our detachment staff and 
Vietnamese officials^SS"^ 
number of tasks essential for the 
success of these f ield opeSti^: 

fiew g ae??vJ? 4 t coo * ,l€tgd Period of 
Ar^^ctiyities # ^our , teaam recoveri»d 
or obtained from viii^w r «ov«red 


riaiq activities, our tfaitw ■ 
or obtained from villagers 
fragmentary remains believed 
from seven loss incident. 


ragmen tary remains believed to be 
f rpm . seven loss incidStJ^and 60 ■ :*\ 

other last known alive individuals 
whose 'Cases ire investigated « we found 
^Idence which suggests they are 
klive. In some instances . we 

fS5^ ri ?'? d to the death 

and burial of Americans; Purther 
efforts, now are required to locate 
and to recov er those remains / ^ 

2^i»£ t S nk -i We ** Ve : the mechanism to 
sS? P ^Ii ^k^tions on our 
side, and all we're waiting for is 
that access and the ability to get to 
thp«a pieces whe rewe neePto^ff 

!5jMj ^ worked now, all that* s 
rMponsivantss, 
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JTP-FA 

K«ny 

11/15/91 

.. .you are, in a sense# under siege 
here. You are going to have to cone 
back with, the Desert storm mentality 
on this one in order to deal with 

• ''' \ 


that. 1 think you are beginning to 
see that and recognize that this is 
not# *s X said , at the outset of the 
hearing# something that anyone of us 
wished upon any one of us# or this 
committee,, or the united States 
Senate. It exists because it has this 
tenacious life of its own# and the 
only way this ccamittee can avoid 
becoming tarred by this process is to 
guarantee that we are opening it 

JTF-FA;. ; vV 

K«rzy 

11/06/91 

Chairman Kerry: The public has no 
sense of what it's like to be out in 
the boonies. sometimes# as you are# 
with a rucksack and livino in pretty 

V-x . 


rough circumstances# day in and day . 
out. I know what a pleasure it is to 
get back, to Hanoi to be able to get a 
shower or something. And Hanoi is 
pretty rudimentary, so you are 

Ivoii ..J n .riAe . .A n 

- .■ !•/ ■ ; .. 


jungle or wherever it is that you go# 
it is often at enormous risk and at 
continuous discomfort. I just want 
you to know that we are deeply 
appreciative of those efforts and 
very, very respectful of them. We . 
wish you well as you continue this 
difficult quest . Thank you very, very 
much# gentlemen. • : r— — 

Gadoury: Sir, l would submit that the 
risk we take is certainly not greater 
than the risk that the people that 
we're looking for took at one time. 

Chairman Kerry: We appreciate that# 
and we appreciate your recognition of 
that also. 


Amuax « 
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jtp-Pa 


terry -U 

ii/06 /n 


JTP-PA 


jKerry., 

11/05/91 


JTP-PA 


Larson 

12/04/92 


JTP-PA 


Larson ~ 
13/04792 


V .is. an Impor tan t part at 

tav « ««a< to thil isiUB 

are heroes in the bast 
SJJ?^ the world. r think that 

SJS?1* ^ been out there in the 
,0o# dangerous , 

SS^SpliTS; 3?B"iS, 

Jolkt . Taik ■ Force has co nd uc t ed 

fiw joint fiWd activSie?^^ 

Vletoia in tha laat year, seven in 
Laos 7 and four in Cambodia 

tfiSi'lfttJ gS»«9“ richt^o* wt 

<iald investigations. He have 
ffiJKt 1 ** 411 sitiaa or*grave 
l ^r^hava^ted 35 remain . 

airman Kerry: And ho* many peoola 
jkoa the ground in Vietnam and 

Of 7 . 

j^S^tum have varied in 

Jkl*?**! ot abou t 28 to a high 
?LS 0ttt 63, Ifc depends on hoe many 

aboSt to "“SSS **”• *• shooter 
«out 70 V He like to get five or six 
teaas in the field at a tine/ 
par ticularly in vienmir. 
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One of ay policies is that we be 
12/04/92 tamly open. We do not classify any 
documents! and we allow oux people to 
^ive_usla_candid-.as ses sment 


Sheets 

11/06/91 


Smith 

06/25/92 


Vessey 

12/04/92 


We knew that we were bavin? trouble 
with one of the teams, in Vietnam last 
time. We brought it to the 
Vietnamese attention about half rway ; . 
through the joint field activity. 

This was one Of the ones I referred/ 
kind of mixed cooperation# and in 
fact; we did not accomplish all the 
cases in that area that we had hoped 
to last time. 


• • .the Defense Department plans to 
investigate on the ground in Vietnam 
each and every lost •• every missing, 
uaac^^ted?f6rlihdividual.--^-^.~ 


vice Chairman Smith: General 
Christmas, on the 6th of May there 
was an AP report quoting both ypu and 
General Weedham. General Needham 
said^-this-is what hei is attributed - 
m having said: "There still is no 
reason to believe any missing 
Africans is alive in Vietnam, 

Canbodia or Laos , but every live 
sighting has to be checked out." 


I believe that the; organizational and 
procedural framework is now in jplace 
^bCbieve our .goal ; of: fullest ; V 
tslble accounting. 


I lx 


To take advantage of the increases in 
Vietnamese cooperation, the United 
States made some significant 
brganizatio&al changes in the pon/kia 
area in the past two weeks. The 
Secretary of Defense established that 
task; force subordinate to the 
Commander in Chief Pacific... And the 
Secretary also established the office 
of the Deputy Ass istant Secretary for 
POW/M1A Affairs. I think there's • 
plenty for both of those outfits to 
.do, : 














OTF-FA 


Vessey ■ 
11/05/91 


Admiral 
Stockdale 
12/03/92— 


ve^eXogely^iS ^H gg dmSi# "Sf ked 

g^SSSK^SS®! 

ssss? 

*g&Jg* too would have the^aae 
for their dedication 

f«; "fCali.: tow, you have 

S‘wSt^* t ' tlBtMto 

™ you caxmot w so certain. “ 

2^ l 2bo U ?°£.o,! tnw ' lifc w 

to aot think that 

tot corr ‘ ct7 

Stodcdaift! y>b 
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■Laos' ■ 

Admiral . 
Stockdale 

12/03/92-1^.-1 

well, we know that, • you know,, it's 
strange that only nine military men 
- who - a r e ~ now- in —f r eedoiri <-th& fc - were shot-- 


• ' / ' , ’ '* f \ •' i “ 7 

down in Laos * • and X asked Brace, 
what did they have in coemon? ; He 
said, well, there* s only he 

laughed at my Ignorance* * 

He .said,, we were all cantured bv 


y'.Xi 

North Vietnamese soldiers and they 
brought us to Hanoi ; . , i think of the 
Laotian people 'as '.'kind of placid ,'v 
peasants, and North Vietnamese 
soldiers as ferocious. 

But in this case, the only way you 
got to freedom was to get captured by 
the more organized army/ which is 
North Vietnam... 

Laos", 



12/04/92 

Vice Chairman smith: Let me ask you 
straight up. Anybody alive in Laos 

after operation Hnmornming ‘•n 1973, 

American POWs? ‘ 


■ 

Belli : we had" some reports" 

The reports that t think are most 
worthy of consideration in Laos are 
those in the 1972 ‘ time frame . 

Laos 'V.;- 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

Hy recollection is there were 
approximately a dozen, roughly a 
dozen names that- either were put out 
on a Pathet-Lao list at one time of 
people -in captivity or names -of : 
people that we had reason to believe 
were alive when they fell into 
Laotian hands*. I do not think, it was 
more than a dozen, maybe 15... 
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"Laos',;; 

Brown 

12/03/92 

We bad very frank discussions with 
then and pushed them very hard on 
what_happened to/our aviators. And 


«;-l V-. '• 

finally, at one point with the deputy 
foreign .minister We simply said ' 
flatly, look, we know there were a 
large number of American aviators 
shot down over yout region of Laos. 

We know that a significant number of 
them were alive: When they . hit ground. 
We have reason to believe a 
signif icant number of them were alive 1 
when your forces took them into 
custody, we have no accounting for 
them; what happened to them? 

And after seme pressure the 
government spokesman sinply said 
look,. We did not appreciate at the 

timehowimDorfcanf*->iie»>nt^«.^>.w 



would be and some of them were 
milled. 
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Laos JTP-PA 
Operations y-n 


Gadoury 

12/04/92 


— — what Lave you 

gleaned from, those 6 years of living 
out in jungle, you know, and putting 
up with the heat; and the shakes, and 
the -insects r-and-the-leeches ,~ and" the 
difficulties and so forth? What 


j.y** auuc wiui' uub . ggwiKgfj , 

about the possibility of 200 people 
or 50 people being held, in one place 
in Laos? 

Gadouzy: Well; as I said earlier, i 
have talked to hundreds and prbbably 
thousands of refugees, Lao refugees 
predominately , in the camps and they 
include low land refugees, among, 
hill tribes people from all over 
Laos, from North to south. I have 
not received any credible reports of 
live Americans afteir 1973 with the 

of our field activities with our, 
teams is to go out and conduct 
excavations, but at the same time use 
that, as the starting point, the 
jumping point/, to get -out and do ■T. . 

. investigations t of -these -discrepancy 
J**es. ^ ^ Way they break down 
in Laos is, and what we're working on 
a priority basis, are three cases! 
There are three cases of pepple who 
were, at one time, pow. They're at 
the very top of our priority list. 

And then there’s 44 cases below 
that 41 jaddi tiohal cues ■, priori ty 
cases# where the parson was last 
or the people involved in that 
incident were last known alive. And 
then there 's a number of other 
discrepancy cases where we feel that 
the Lao should or could have seme 
information. So, we're addressing 
those cm a priority basis. 
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Gadoury 

10/15/92 


l*aos - JTPrFA 
Operations 


Gadoury 

12/04/92 


Since 1985/ when I started making 
regular trips to refugee camps and 
9® 8 along the Thai bolder in r 
which many Lao live, 'i»ve ' encountered 
certainly thousands of Lao ; And of 
i^8e^peppie,„luive-interviewed“^~“"— 
information related to 
^accounted for Americans , mostly in 


Vice-Chairman Smith: Mr. Gadoury. 
you have been involved in the issue 

feeling , what is your assessment of 
the cooperation with the Lab? Are 

Obviously , they are : 
not all that serious • Hhat do we 

2? J 9 . iaprove situation 
there? What do we need to do? 

as you know 

I worfc on the field level with the 

°ut ^^^Ttherfield^ And-- 

vhat I see in the field I think is a 
reflection of some Of the changes or 
the considerations that are given at 
Policy lwel la tarnTof 9 at i. 
bilateral 0;S. -Lao relation. ,, 




But When you go out there with the 
teem, we're living Out there in the 

-tents , we * ve-got- our-nilit^ry ™ ‘ ~ 

rations; we've got our cots V we've 
got our mosquito nets, and we have 
our team .doctor to take care of us if 
we get sick. Even under those 
conditions/ it's very difficult. 

Scwtiaies, laying j in ay cot theire at 
wonder, if ;i didn't have the 
cot, if I didn’t have the mosquito 
i.?? 4 the J&U' tnry • rations and ail 
the things that we have out there, 
how: long x could last* ■■•,,, ■■ -:■/ 

a ^t^« villagers who live out 
there. The average life span in 

years old. You don't see a lot of 
old people, sometimes it makes you 
thiak what you'd be ablrto 
to if, you; were out there in a 
situation where you didn't have a lot 
M ^fcrol:over^ere^~*ere living - 





Lao* - JTP-PA Gadoury 
Operations ^ - 12/04/92,. 
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After January, X think, of *73; if i 
Tea«ifcer-it7^i~was~frequeatly"ra 
instructions to tell Souvannah 
Phouraa, who was the Prime Minister of 
| Laos , — a gallant, honest man - - tell 
him to do this or do that; ask him to 
do this or that, and give him 
assurances that we will resume > *' 
bombing. We will do this and that if 

the Worth Vietnamese or the Pa that 

Lao do hot agree. We knew darn well 
w could not resume the bombing, but 
I had to tell him that, it wasn't 
pleasant. r .v- 


We were concerned, but there Were no 
Americans held by the Pathet Lao, and 
were convinced that all Americans who 
enemy hands in Laoi ■ were^ 
nhder worth 


ga of the great problems that 
thoughtful Americans had in Vientiane 
•f members of the staff - was that 
we were^sacrif icing" 
protect our men in South Vie tnam ? 
that sure, we would tell them darn 
near anything just to keep them 
fighting, it may not have been 
totally r honorable ,_ but we felt tha t 
was^ the role of American diplomats or 
military leaders at that time. 




Godlejrs Really, i think the point we 
were making here was the birtfKT 

^ rtt tTO in ^^e'bus£’ ^tV 

back, and then look 

Chairnan Kerry: Let me assume that 
if txue and not even second-guess it. 

question ,ifc you believed 
there were more, is that, correct? 

Godleys Again, sir, later on, i • 
think it was March 2$ when we said w6 
did not . think there were any 
prisoners, still in Laos. That, x : 
think, reflects the further 
consideration and consultation with 
JJJ s eliatt ®ht8 of the American team in 


It's a blatant contradiction. I 
recognise that. 


Yw recoonend a specific diplomatic 

^ of -fch»- - 

held/mis sing, and you point out that 
we should hold then accountable for 
all pqws being held in Indochina, and 
you assert the following: •This 
initiative should forcefully and 
plainly assert that the D.s. will no 1 
longer play games with the pow issue 
— * W should; be told that 

we know they hold 0 • S . prisoners and 
we^demand their iamediate release, as 
weil as an accounting and information 
on all those who may have died. " 

Sir, we had proof, as ouch as you 
can# that Americans were taken 
prisoner., where they were held, and 
by whom they were held, there was a 
good deal of question. I personally 
was convinced that there were no 
Americans held by the Fathet Lao, and 
the Americans that were prisoners 
were prisoners of the Worth 
Vietnamese units in Laos or had been 
taken back to North Vietnam. 






Sen. Kerrey: Did you have a 

debriefing ,th e 
5°° n ?!_ Di<5 discuss some sort of 

development - - the development of a 

dSrSf 1 >!/ *j ye enabled you to 
debrief the Hmong about data that 

Owlley: The case officers with the 
Hnbng would do what they could, we 

tod * 0 ^ system f or doinrthat.^ 

&:&***;> Why, if it was a top 

if they were our best 
source of intelligence? 

Godey: Senator/ if you were in my 
shoes, what system would you ■ 
establish to ques^i^ ' ^ ■ 


'Wt Eft?* ' l auggest to you, sir, 
** Parity I , 

would at least consider the 
development of a system. 


I^s Duc Tho said ahout 

Laos would be law in Laos in the 
Pathet Lao areas i The North 
Vietnamese domination of everything 
Lao was complete. • * 


The only reliable sources we had 
about MlAs or POWs were, of course, 
Air Force reports as to losses over 
:Laos and Air America, . . . : 


f^wer .accepted *s iron-clad any - 
Connmist agreement... camunists in 
ttdosbiaavere well trained liars and 
their word was • ° ■ a 


VV--Q 





what would your estimate 
bayebeBii-ofthepossibilityof-'— — r" 

ul“in v imr “ d a ^ evi " 9 ■ f «? : }: 

Sodley: They were our friends, but 1 

never ragarded the military 
operations in northern Laos as 

mll y A sideshow of 
Wf io vietnam. We pursued 

;!,y lth '-5^ : l" our because I 

teAt *“ I and my associates felt that 
town three first -me 
North Vietnamese divisions, some 
artillery, even sane amor. . And 
those men were in Northern Laos , and 
they were not down in the Delta or 
South Vietnam. But I never saw a 

r ^. that . . . My ; sense of it" was 
I'd do wy best to keep it from 
occurring. ^ ;• /■ 

>..we did what we could vis-a-vis the 
Pathet Lao to obtain information 
®^«ihing Americaitf "captiired or : 
in Laos. The discussions 
nth; the Pathet Lao representatives 
in Vientiane were fruitless and I 
inconclusive. 

finnan Kerry: Ambassador Godley/ 1 
what^priority for intelligence 
collection did you attach to the H 
collection of information on POWs and 
HIAs in Laos?' 

Godley: Top. - 
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Laos 

Haig 

09/21/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: l ean 

nni1ai*efiT)rf UihemitiA — 

... . 


'uuuubbquu nabei^BCSf pOXiulCAl 

pressures /protests, congress voting 
to cut off the, money. So; the 
President might say, .let us sign it, 
let us cut, and maybe, this other 
agreement will be signed. We will 
get the prisoners back from Laos . v ■ 
Privately there Was reference to 
prisoners in Laos , but: publicly there 
ws not:. . And, I think, families were 
misled by that. Maybe not 
deliberately, but 1 think they were 
mislead by it. . And that is ay point. .. 

Haig: Well, you know, I can't act as 
an apologist for statements that were 
made after January; and x Won* t 



atteBpt^to^dcr that^but x will make "V- 
some observations. The first is, I 
don*t believe hr. Kissinger, or 
President Nixon, or anyone involved 
in these negotiations ever took a : 
position., that 'in their -intellectual! - 

• ‘ 


anguish they did not believe was 
going to improve the prospects of 
getting our prisoners out rather than 
impede that process . . 1 

Laos 

Kerrey 

09/24/92 

Nbat Z have seen that is available to 
tbe committee thus far does not seem/ 
to me to represent a very systematic 
effort [to gather information about - 
Laos] . Nor does It ref lect the 
declaration that it was a top, nua&er 

one priority of the embassy at the 

time. It just does not seem to 
connect. : ' 

Laos 

Kerrey 

09/24/92 

We had to accept an assurance that 
really was worthless. Accepting an 
offer by the North Vietnamese to do 
all they could was hardly an 
inn-clad guarantee, and made it 
difficult for us to truly get an 
accounting for our missing. 
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■ Laos 

'Kerrey. '.V' 
09/21/92 

Sen. Kerrey: Mr. Secretary, let me 
.first, of all-deal -wi tfc- 

-v v . ■; 

2:.., 2 , 222 ;! 

LuZZ* Jl . * aA Witn your • assertion 

tliat. we, perhaps, are not being 

in our regard to the 
North Vietnamese -- today, the 
Vietnamese Government. I have never 
suffered the delusion that they would 

tell , the truth. l have never - 

suffered under the illusion that, in 
fact, current negotiations with the 
Vietnamese Government would be 
tetribly productive in getting a full 
accounting of remaining POWs and 
JttAs. I have never suffered under 
.the illusion. "... 

? am rather surprised, in 
locating at the negotiations •. that ■ ■ 


■y.'-v-’;.. 

occurred at the" timer that a~— ~ r 
representation made by the north 
Vietnamese • - do not worry, we will 
take care of Laos m was all that was 
required to get the Americans to say, 
OX; we will accent voiir 



representation that full accounting 
in Laps will occur as a side 
agreement. 

Laos ‘ " 

'Kerry; 

09/24/92 

If you are saying, we have an 
agreement that gets all of our 
prisoners back and we have got 
iraj-clad guarantees, but all of a r 
sudden in the middle of this thing 
you^are poised with the probl^bf : 
explaining, gee, we do not hive than 
all back, you have to explain that 
you do not have iron -clad guarantees 
and you; also have to explain 
something different to the American 
people, do you not? / : 
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. . • the question was were there any 
surprises in the; list of POtfs in 
Norths Vietnam? Your response was it 
was pretty close to what we expected, 
we are hoping for 4 0 more on the list 
of those in Laos* . That is your 
comment. I am simply trying to 
establish •• I ..know it was 20 years 
ago am simply trying to 
establish# Admiral [Nobrer] , what the 
basis of that hope was. We have only 
six known prisoners in Laos/ although 
we hope there may be 40 or 41. 

.. .General Deane, had told you in a 
memo on March 21s t that there were 
live prisoners in Laos in addition to 
those nine.; ' .. 


How, one final important question. 
On~Haxtth~22ndr'19737~^ 
to the Secretary of State stating 
and let me read this to you because 
it is important: *we believe that the 
LPF holds throughout Laos more 
prisoners than found .an the DRV „ list.- 
But we believe that for the time 
being we should concentrate our 
efforts on getting these nine men 
repatriated as soon as possible. ..we 
believe we should continue to press 
for the release of the nine 
acknowledged PW's within the time 
framer but deal with the questions of 
accounting for KUs and determining 
whether there are additional PW»s to 
be repatriated within the time frame 
of this cease-fire and military 
protocol.* 

There is a Sort of ambivalence in 
that I am trying to understand, and 
it is important to us. you said we 
believe they bold throughout Laos 
more prisoners. And in fact, we 
carried people as prisoners. But at 
the end of the memo, %e need to 
determine whether there are 
additional POWs to be repatriated.* 
What was yoiir thinking, then? That 
they may have been killed, or that 
ybu did not know? 







?w P !J2. epti0,i of *** Pathet Lao was 
that thjy ware stooges of Hanoi, that 
th«r had no independence whatsoever, 
i 0tally controlled by 

^ C S5ffi 5t f • - But we 

were confident and we had never an 
jxanple to the contrary, that the 

* oul * hot disobey anything 
that Hanoi wanted them to do.^ 
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Kissinger 

09/22/92 


Kissinger 

09/22/92 



: I used these figures in my ^ : 

night point out here that ell of the 
;£4 JJJk**' 4 n the Eagieburger end 

were familiar to 
us- and had been raised with Hanoi 
before we received the newrindun on 
jy February v isit in Hanoi . WUn 00 

^wTS ^A i 0 h "f wu «re in 
jay wi to Le , Due Tho saying not «hnt 

happened to John Sparks, or what 
ba^ened to so-and^VSelld « 
accounting, but saying, give us a 
■antenee that says^Slre^t SoboJ? 

* liv » in Oaos, it wilt be he^S to 

SttfaStte 1 «?tipfiei , 

Tr£?. to *w, r «*iity.^ ^ 

of pressure left; 

you; .were, told- or you-bad 
information either from the ciTor 
5$*. DIA on your watch thatthere were 
i^isoners in Laos and/or Vietnam, did 
m-feei reasonably pertainthat 
information was accurate? 

Laird: 1 felt fairly reasonably 

cwicari»d .1 felt very good about 
the South, f had a better feSSg 
about Cambodia. i did not have a 
strong feeling that tbe intelligence 
coming out of Laos was outstanding. 

was run by tbe State Department 
and the Cty, and wa did not have our 

own assets there, but i did Jar Se 

oTig 0 ^ y ^ ^ ^ 
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Larson 

12/04/92 



Laos JTPrPA 
Operations 


Larson 

12/04/92 



Meurer 

08/11/92 


CLaiipaa Kerry; We haven' t talked a 
lot- about Laos * What- is the level- of 
cooperation in Laos? 

Larson: Mr. Chairman, I'd say the 
level of cooperation in Laos is 
fflixed. It's sometimes a case of a 
step forward, two steps backward, two 
fteps forward a step backwards, and 
in ay honest assessment after being 
there and having some . conversations 
and looking , 2 have great difficulty 
telling tow much of it is 
bureaucratic ineptness and lack of 
cooperation in a very primitive 
government and how much of it is 
policy driven in tint there's some 
resistance to cooperation. 


Chairman Kerry: Some people have. 
asserted to us that air you need to 
do is put the pressure on Vietnam and 
that will solve Laos, they control 
th«a. Do you agree with that? 


Larson: , That 's not my assessment,, 
from what I've seen. I think it's 
muth more complex than that. 


The Chairaanr And was there any 
question in your mind that these were 
prisoners who were alive and being 
held at that time that- you were 
there, or had they been tracked 
earlier? 

Martin: No question in wy mind. 


Chairman Kerry: fliey were alive at 
the time you were there. 

Martin: They were alive at that 
time. ■ 


<V.a lot of Americans, towards the 
end especially towards the end of 
the war, if they were caught, they 
were summarily executed and put in 
shallow graves.., it was not Laotian 
policy, I recall. Senator. It was 
the villagers, individual 
villagers... .. 






Heurer 

08/11/92 



Moorer 

09/24/92 


Mr *. Meurer remembers 
?7> Mr. Martin remembers 25; but the 
oanory of ~both~of ~you~ie'ln^if ic~a¥ 
to mid-JO's of American prisoners of 
war being held in the Sam Neua area 
in caves; is that accurate? 

Martins That is correct. 

Meurers Yes. • ■ . ' / 


During the course of tihis period, the 
uimtoBts were always shifting back and 
f °?P 1 .*8 found out. that a certain 

individual was dead or a certain 
Individual had been released. There 
were. *r : the lists we had and the : 
lists that ware given by thejtorth 
Vietnamese didn*t exactly match. And 
-l-really-can* t answer yoSr question ; ~ r ‘ 
as to why I had •• where I got 
irrefutable evidence that there were 
40 people in Laos. 


There is no doubt that the Pathet Lao 
was under the grip of ~the : 
Vietnamese arty. I . 


The decisions to send the message, 
the decision to cancel the message, 
were all generated by an overall 
management of the plan we had to 
coordinate the withdrawal of the few 
troops we bad left With the | 

withdrawal of the prisoners we had 
left. • ■ ■ /••••. 


Chairman Kerry: Did we have any 
photographs or evidence that showed 
that there were Americans in those 
caves? 1 ; •/ ' ■ 

Moorer: I don* t recall ever having 
seen 1 it..' 







w ounded Patfcet Lao telephone 
''^ CJ -WS, captured. north of — — - 
prisoner loStadand 

S5J, [•Wrtedlrhad contained!?.” 
swa^at an, earlier time. This was 
aa* Pathet Lao prisoner or 
— - up- to- date . hard . : . . - 

v?S??i« ion i OD 580 Neua to arrive in 
%£&*»■ si »ce 1971. He suggested 
ttat several O.s. powb were still at 

in late i960* s,^bre 
existid^f?? 1 the oider reports that 

i possible comprooise that such 

option wpuid have on the 
lapapt of the cease-fire. So wT 

dhedc ^ 111 ***** af tervards to 

J|^?2 deposition] v Questions 
J&JJf *• f^^te our troop 

SXS*!* 1 "£*■*** insisting the 
Pa^et Lao give us our prisoners 
ha^ your answer: When this 
*n ar J^— the WWs cane bach and so 
was a ^ auphoric ;: 
reception and the -President gave a 

JtousS^cS 2nd 
all the wives of rows cane andjoZ 
And press release after press release 
S were withdraw^ the 
t^s_ at that point. No President 

SSf w are act 

join? to withdraw the troops beams, 
tjjaaa people will not agree with us. 

•” °°t carrying out their part. 

K^v??h ** Wstory, we did hot 
«tonach for doing what you 
are asking me why we did not do it. 
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And when an effort was made by 
Ge neral Wo odard to gat the general •_ 
Hoa, who was a North Vietnamese rep," 
to : do something about the Laos POWs, 
bis reply was that Laos did not t 
participate in the negotiations and 
did not sign the agreement. 

...when I was Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of staff, hot one message that 
involved movement of troops or 
aircraft attacks or anything of a 
military nature was originated by me. 
In every case/ X had it initialed by 
the Secretary of Defense, or in many 
cases I had direct telephone calls - 
from the President. 

Now, in answer to your specific 
guestionv^of courser that :• was“~~"T 4 
supposed to be taken up with further 
negotiations with North Vietnam, in 
ay opinion, and I don't know whether 
the Ambassador agrees with this, the 
tbrth^yietnamese had an iron grip on 
the Pathet Lao. And the Pathet Lao 
did exactly what the North Vietnamese 
told them to. So, the pressure had 
to be put on the North Vietnamese. 

But, as Z repeat, the only way you 
could verify these photographs and 
these DIA lists and So on is to go to 
jUos With an armed force and find 
ont v Nod. then of course.we just; lost 
all of our leverage. And, 
consequently, what happened was that 
we very quickly, by 1975, we had lost 
not only South Vietnam, but also 
Cambodia.'. ■ •/ 








I Laos « Perot 


Murphy 

08/11/92. 


Laos * Perot 
Trip 


Perot 
08/11/92 


SSb^SPJi the : 

- 2S °? 27 -Prisoners- being — 

'«W*"fS5SMSs- 

*£5$®$ : I do hot recall that number. 

1 

SinSS: ! V,! 1 *** in mind 18 in one 
tSt^c X doa.'t know whether 
that was briefed to them or not. . . 

SfJ Chaim; Smith: When you were 
in 1970. and you had this 
-chief 

typw of indications did 
J° you specifically about 

p & ^ ^ ^ 

55 ?^^ 

had radio intercepts. They 

S Prisoners on ' 

—J.J^nnnd. They knew where the 
prisoners were being held. The 
reason j they had no^txieS to rescue 

MfciS r wf 0nerS is *** risk-reward 
rations not good, I certainly 
screed with that. They probably 
Mould have gotten more people Jellied 
in a rescue* than they rescued. 

But : they seemed to have a oreet <§«*i 
of JoiOwledge about who they were 

*er. h,ld. to? a^'toii 
of specific cases of Sam Ueua 

ties in with General 
late? 1 * teBtiaony sey aral years 
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Perot 



y : • •our people at the Paris Puce 
.Conference , were -asked what-about the 
people In Laos. And our people 
relied, oh, we'll get them bade 
through Hanoi. Very quickly the 
Pathet Lao said Oh, no, you will have 
to deal directly with us . . , we 
.^nsooked the people out of Hanoi.. We 
ransomed our prisoners out of Hanoi i 
Senator McCain is able to sit right 
here today because wei ransomed him • 
Pttt of Hanoi , but we never wrote the 
check* And that's what caused the 
people to be left in Laos. . 


8#n. Daschle: Well.what r»tion»la 
ud you have amongst the negotiators 
*ith regard to the justification tor 
signing. *nagr**oenttli»t<lo«snot- 
i n clude the mias in Laos and 
Cambodia? how Could we rationalise 
that, knowing that they were there? 

Rodman: Well we thought we had a 
commitment from- the Worth Vietnamese 
in two of three different respects 
with respect to Laos.; one was that we 
did^ expect to get a list, through 
their good offices , of the prisoners 
in Laos*;. They promised to try to get 
a --.help us get a cease-fire in Uos 
within a short period of tins* So we 
were -dealing with the-party which 
clearly, did calltha Shots to a great 
txtent, and they were making some 
co mmitm e n ts to us which were not as 
formal as other commitments they 
made. . . So we thought that given that 
this was a Vietnam agreement, we 
thought we had achieved something of 
some value with respect to Laos and 
CtoBbodia. 


...there are no cospelling reason to 
believe that a substantial lumber of 
aviators were captured and retained 
by the Pathet Uo. The bottom line 
is that Laos is not the WlA/POif black 
hole it has been depicted to be. 







Laos 


Schiff 

08/04/92 


Laos 


Schiff 

08/04/92 


0i8e r clJ^ 0 »' ay tllat I^os it a treei. , 

I*o GovaaSSt SL^J because the 
Peace AereaBAnfc j 8 ^° the Paris 

iSSSS^^^S^r 


ggS^tfi 1 bSck S. “K/ 8 

85 perca^ of VietnaBesa. Almost 

Stt5‘ 

gassSSS^: 

*"*" U. S.Hi.t” 







Laos 


Schiff 
08/04/92' 


aiis ISSstr 

^ o^rvisl S&t JZ 1 * Wh ° 

^"^“=® r tetween tta.mu nunber 
„ rt p fv!°?®£ s «>o returned from Laos, 
“?„“f t« r Traater number who - 

S°1 Sre^S'iinSS?; 4: 

rAiSnS P 0 ^ 0 ? of downed airmen were 
rescued -in both countries ' , pka n 
Portia: 

G« r iSSfS 

W,^l,urw^: 
returned from North Vietnam 

£=£“* *S r S h ‘“ i f MCU « operations 

-SfiP' 

«iiective f more downed airmen wm-p 
rescuedand fewbecaae^o^*. 


1100 


Laos ; 

Schiff 

.12/04/92--Z 

Another thing that I bad looked at . . 
is# how. many Pathet Laol prisoners! can l. 



we confirm? At this point# taking 
confirmation very strictly, and , | 

saying that X can confirm a prisoner 
if, X have a photograph of that 
individual; or I have a report from a 

U. S . individual who was held. with v ; 

that person# then if those prisoners 
are confirmed# I have 16 confirmed 
prisoners captured by the Pathet 
Lap.'...- :/ '''; 

There Were 16 thht were captiired by 
the Pathet Lao. One of those was 
turned over to the NVA, and he was 
released during Operation. Homecoming . 

. ; ':- : 'v v . r.v’j-';--' 


The others; were not released during 

' ; v •'/ -V 


opera tion iiooecaning#-nuc floine - ot -- -- -r : 
them were released. There were six 
that were released. 

Laos 

schiff ■■ 
12/04/92 

SChiff: But of the 15 who were 
captured and held by the Pathet Lao# 



six or tnose were- reieasea# - two — .r:* 

escaped# and the rest are still 
unaccounted 

Chairman Kerry : so of; all the r 

information do far on the black hole 
of Laos # there is only information as 
to 16 captured by the Pathet lao. 

Schiff il only conf irmationw ; r •• 

Lao s 

Schlesinger 

09/21/92 

It is evident# X think# that the 
Laotians gave no true accounting of 
the Americans that had been in Laos. 

Laos 

Schlesinger 

09/21/92 

When overflights ceased, of course, 
our ability to gather information 
diminished# but up until the time of 
the ceasing of overflights we were 
able to stay in touch with a number 
of those who had been downed in Laos 
and that's what led to the 
disappointment with, regard to the 
brevity of the list. 
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' 2*aosi 

Schletinger 

09/21/92 

.•awhile the CIA ! was running the war 

it were, with military assets 
provided from the Department of 
Defense./:..- 

The United States government was not 
directly involved in Laos. „ it was a 
CIA-directed operation, but the 
As sets that were being directed were 
assets of the Department of Defense:. 
The agency itself# aside from the 
operations in the West, had a very 
limited number of personnel in the 
country as compared to the Department 
of Defense. 

it was. the responsibility# as it 

' v , s : - . : ; ; . 




Intelligence# yet the assets and most 
of the knowledge came from dgd* I 
hope that clarifies that. 

Laos 

Schlesinger 

09/21/92 -Ji.-.;.. 

I have a high probability assessment 
that people- were left behind in Laos 
and a medium probability assessment 
with regard to Vietnam. I think: that 
of the various parties, the Worth 
Vietnamese had the strongest 
incentive on the Other side to be 
forthcoming, but. I doubt that applied 
to the provisional government of 
Vietnam#: and even the North 
Vietnamese were not enormously : 
forthcoming. 



Laos.. 

Schlesinger 

09/21/92 

We had been in communication after 
flights were knocked down over Laos 
with the people on the ground, and 
those people did not appear an the 
lists. So one must assume# either 
that the other side engaged in 
executions, or alternatively that the 
list was incomplete. 
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Labs 

Secord 

Vice Cbairman Smith: Without pasting 

. , ■ *; y. 

09/24/92 ; 

any aspersions on anyone , iec me just -rr 
ask the question this way- In your 
professional assessment as an 
intelligence of f icer in 1973 ; were 
live American POWs remaining in Laos, 
for whatever reason, remaining in 
Laos af tei: the Paris Peace Accords 
were signed, and alter the America^ 

POMs, the last group of Aaerican POMs 
case h™* on March 28th.. 

General Secord: I was an operational 

staff officer; But the answer to 
that question, obviously, is 
affirmative. I mean, that •* why ■■ we 
drafted the memo we've been talking 
about here for some time. 

■Laos 

Secord 

09/24/92 

When you say POWs in Laos , a number , 
you are obviously referring to a 
larger amber than the nine. And did 
aU of those people come home that 
you were tracking? 



Secord: None of them, that I know 
of, have been located or even heard 
of since the Paris Accords. But we 
did know to, I think, a reasonable 
level of certitude, tot there were 
fw m f hence the memorandum. 

,v Laos; - ' EC-47 i'llZ 

Shields 

06/25/92 

The MIA category is Specifically 
appropriate to cases where you do not 
know whether men era alive or dead. 
That is csss of those men in the EC* 
47 ia sty otm Bind. I did not Know. 

Laos 

Shields 

09/24/92 

X think tot the small number of men 
which returned, and to number of men 
which are missing would indicate that 
we should receive more information 
concerning our men in Laos. And I 
think it is foolish to try and say 

anything more than tot. 
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Shields: In the memorandum which was 
written;^ -in--- ~ 

your possession; which discussed the 
EC-47, which DIA has discussed and 
Bmnet Kaye's capture -- I said at the ' 
bottom of that page: With your 
concurrence, we will continue the 
position that we don't know -whether 
nen are prisoner or missing. 

Chairman Kerry: i know what you said 
at the bottom of the page. But let 
me just say what you said at the top 
of the page. At the top of the page 
you said: in a DoD- sponsored press 
conference held April 12 th, 1973, 1 
made the statement that DoD had no 
specific knowledge indicating that 
any O.s. personnel were still alive 
and-held prisoner-in-Southeast“Asia^ 
This statement has been the basis for 
all subsequent answers from DoD to 
questions concerning the possibility 
that Americans nay still be held 
prisoner in Southeast Asia, you are 
saying ifr-became ^ (^erniaent 


Laos is a black hole, we so not have 
any idea , with the exception of about 
13 individuals, what happened to the 
.people-in Laos.- v. 


We had information to conclude, even 
if not totally conclusive, but at 
least to assume, that people were 
alive in Laos and that we had this 
information. And that is ay point. 
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■Laos ■ 

Smith 

09/24/92 

what, happened to those people? 
Nobody, has. explained that . We are 

;7vv:':'V 


talking about; huge ref erences to 
prisoners here. And this is 
intelligence data that you folks had. 
And nothing changed, as far as the 
testimony that we have received . 
beforethis coondttee. liot a .dam 
thing has changed that would indicate 
what happened to those people. 

Nobody said they Were executed. 

Nobody said they were released. And 
nobody said they came hone. So what 
happened to them, ahd do you folks 
have any information on that? 

GbdULey: I do not. . : 

'tads .'.v. 


CIA has said in this iMaorandug. * *We 


09/24/92 

studied other information to access 
activity in Houa Phan Province in 
general; and the $am Neua area in 
particular, and we reached the . /••••". 
following conclusions. An historical 



precedent exists for suggesting tne 
presence of American POWs in the Sait 
Neua area. Photographs taken by a 
reconnaissance aircraft in October 
1969 show what stay be as many as 20 
non *Asians , acconpanied by Pathet Lao 
guards, near caves at Ban Nakai Tua, 
20 kilometers east: of the Sam Neua 
markings. 

Laos 

Stockdale 

12/03/92 

Sen. Reid: But the only people that 
you know of that survived being shot 
down over Laos were people that were 
shot down and then captured by North 
Vietnamese military? 

Admiral Stockdale: Yes... 
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intelligence reporting that m hut 
We 2?” ' tauS^wi^hiB* •tatamanti • 

hla itatewnta about toidiM M 

?>« »»cona thing iaOti»e :; T^ <■ ... 
I^i°trl2? U 2eS ?*^ on tal* ViatSn. 

StS^y* 1 aoubt that It* a nieh 
8«n. McCain: Mfaat i« vour 

StSw“' •»« “ ■ • bMt 

*«4. Mo. it « ap»r»ely 
populated and rugged country... we 

want«? 1 K lc * J tMn * s i» Mos tbat tra 
inoted to recover end couldn • t f inrf 

&•?“>«* tad baaTdr^id f^ lnd . 
S «m^ yf*‘i * : ^tat finding anything in 
region* of LMos is difficult, 

libs;. -is ’“a^ ire^ : r 

S“St»£\«£™2£ athnic*groups. 

S^yrBB 

WWinl.ovnr away parts of baos ?.? w« 
SJ? M ““ch surveillance on ■-■' 
Wle did in lw* 

S-‘£«W Sir 

iSSii; iris.? -» ■»• ■« 
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Left Behind - Kerry 
Shields 09/24/92 


Statement 




But secondly v there's another reason* 
-tlmt-the-accounting-will-not-beas--- 
good from Laos as it was or as it is 
likely to be from Vietnam. You've 
flown over the area.,; it's very 
rugged terrain. , •• •• ; 

;>>'asL Chairman# . : I feel, - very , very. ■ . : 

strongly that 1 do not want this 
Coomittte's efforts to be sullied by 
personal agenda; or by people who 
want to be reckless with partial 
■facts/- ,■ • '■ 

Mr. Chairman, this is the record. 

Yet leaks from this inquiry have been 
suggesting; That those who had 
refused to abandon America's 
jyietnamese.allies supposedly/^ 
abandoned American prisoners ; that 
those who struggled to husband the 
leverage necessary to bring about the 
release of American prisoners were 
insufficiently attentive to the fates 
oY remaining -MIXs r and that those who 
were prepared to use force to compel 
Hanoi a s compliance were guilty of not 
do^ enough to enforce the 
.agreements-.-:" ■ • 

After reading the column and 
communicating with Senator Kerry# I 
wondered whether I was at the same / 

jaseting;::::iv:^i^^/....- vX"/. X , 

Lieutenant Commander Vincent D. 

Monroe, downed in Me On Province# 
north Vietnam# May 10th# 1968, 
Emergency radio signals were received 
from Lieutahant Commander Monroe and 
his: crew amber* whose status as a 
prisoner has been acknowledged by 
North Vietnam. Radio Hanoi announced 
the capture of two pilots at the time 
and the place of Lieutenant Commander 
Monroe *s loss, now you called him a 
prisoner. They acknowledged his as a 
prisoner. You stood up and said he 
was a prisoner. He did not come home* 
and then you say there are no 
indications anybody is alive. 















Sieverts 

continued 

06/25/92 


•XerryA..''' 

09/21/92 


WiMt' their will in captivity - ; , 
tje lengths they would go, one way of 
-potAer^-to^let-us-knowrof-thiBT-^it" - 
bears on the photographs,- for 
example. The idea of Americans 
cheerfully being photographed ahd not 
using that opportunity to somehow 
convey who they are and what the 
circumstances are is beyond -mv - 
imagination. . 


■Getting. the 'iist before. the 
agreement. , . the idea would be compare 
the lists and make Some detailed man- 
by-man attempt to determine whether 
or not their list tracked with our 
list; That was not done . . . it was 
agreed in 1971 that it would not be 
cone. And all of the testimony that 
r we4heard^earlier^froo-Secretary~Laird u: 
saying I was at Henry all the time 
trying to get him to make sure it did 
not happen, that deal was cut in 
1971. There was no effort, 
apparently, from the meeting in 1972, 
jw-efforttosaytothe^ 

Vietnamese, this is unacceptable, it 
was accepted as a condition because 
it had been pre neqotiated in 1971. 
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Chairman Kerry: Your response to. that 
%ms 7 - we could-exchange-lists-of tne : -- — 
prisoners that we hold and then start 
exchanging prisoners and not haggle 
about who is or is not a prisoner . 
Kissinger: so this phrase of not. 
haggling was - - had only to do with 
the technical problem. Do we present 
bur list first and wait, or do we see 
what they give , us and then complain- s 
about it. , ■ v . ;YC; ! ' : 7 ' ; • 

Chairman Kerry: ...in effect » you 
moved the haggling. Instead of r 
haggling name for name before the 
signing# you left yourself haggling 
name for name unti 1 20 years later 
and we are haggling name for name 
today: ; Nr "“'' 

Kissinger: senator# We would have 
been delighted to get their lists 
before the signing. That was 
ti fwfrhiiig that they were never 
prepared to do# and we, therefore# 
had to make the best arrangement 
possible. 

Chairman Kerry: it was your gut 
feeling that the lists were not 
complete# is thai what you are 
saying?_ . 

iairdi It waS but r f eelin^that 

there were more. . When I left, I 
think that we felt at that time - - I 
think the last figures that we had 
were that the list of POWs probably 
would contain quite a few more names 

than that. We were disappointed with 

the list because t hoped that there 
jouid be more on the list. . 

we weren't -- by the way i I wasn' t 
being critical of the Kennedy list or 
the Cora Weiss list. We were glad to 
get that information# but it was not 
conplete information and we knew of 
the existence of other POWis when 
those lists were delivered to us. .. , 
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We were not getting much information 
from the Vietnamese at that 

’parti^ 

course, made the Kennedy list, the , 
North Vietnamese. The source of that 
list was the North Vietnamese and the 
Cora Weiss list was also from the 
North Vietnamese. And they were 
■ coaf irmitibhs of pows. 


we tod several lists; given to us . 
There was the early list that was 
given by Cora Weiss , which I think 
you are familiar with, who was a 
peace activist. Then the Kennedy 
list came, and there was a 
discrepancy between the Cora Weiss 
list and the Kennedy list. It was 
about five difference in those two ; 
rists.^rfelt that those lists were 
inadequate, we had firm letter 
confirmations of at least 26 or 27 
people that we knew of confirmed by 
letters that were alive at that 
part icular. time . 


Chairman Kerry : . * .it appears to 
me... that we had agreed on the 16th 
of August 1971 that there was only, 
in regard to POW, going: to be an 
exchange of lists at the moment that 
we all signed the agreements. And 
the guestion that l_have got is were 
you aware that the secretary of i 
Defense aid others ih the defense 
agencies were arguing that we should 
get a preliminary release, and if so, 
why vas it not more forcefully 
presented at this meeting? 

Lord; V, .we did whittle down our 
positions, no question about it. I 
didn't recall the precise date and 
meeting until I read this document. 

As X say, I do not recall others 
pressing us to get the lists ahead of 
time, but it would be a natural 
objective that you would to have 
certainly be better than getting it 
the day of the agreement. 












My testimony,: sir, is that I hid a 
list of Americans who were captured . 
^alive-in: enerny-hands~with~our 
knowledge of the specific units of 
those enemies down to battalion, 
division or regiment , or up to 
division or higher, than division, and 
that the last information was that. j 
they were alive and well- in enemy , 
hands. . . there were approximately 305 
on the lis t * ;Xt Homecoming I,; about, 
five percent of those were returned. 
That brought the list down to about 
293, 294 . Now, what I have recovered 
of the names that were on that, 
original list is approximately 140 or 
maybe 120 names, .. 

. i .looking back on it. . • we should 

have known better r and maybe ^if^we 

would have pushed a little harder 
when we had the power and authority, 
we might have been able to do 
something. But in 1 73, we should have 
at least insisted on getting 
"original list of 15 or 16 names: up in 
print, which we had flagged kiddingly 
as the. Kissinger list. 

* * . the political requirements of 
the Viethaoese were highett than the 
tactical and strategic. They wanted - 
warm bodies to jack up the numbers to 
appease Kissinger. - _ 

Hy boss... told me to my face.,. . that 
if you ' re going to put it on a list, 
we want to be able to sign it, and we 
want to be able for the policy-makers 
to be able to do something with it. 

So keep it tight... If X hadn* t kept 
it tight, per his instruction, my 
list could probably have been another 
60 to 70 names, 

Another significant list is the one 
passed by the DRV to representatives 
of the Q.S. Government in Paris in 
January, 1973 as required by the 
Paris Peace Accords . - _____ 
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Shields 

06/25/92 



This list was ■ not accepted by us as a 
complete accounting for those held 
prisoner or for those who died in 
c^PAiyi ty.^Pirs t ,_tha t_lis t~ did- not- - 
include the names of those prisoners 
missing in Laos. It also omitted the 
names of men we knew to have been in 
captivity at one time. 


We knew innediately upon receiving 
this list of those said to have died 
in. captivity, that men; whom we knew 
had, t at one time, been alive and in 
captivity were omitted from the list 
altogether .After briefing those who 
.returned, we knew also that .the names 
of some men who may have died in 
captivity were also not on the lists . 


for several weeks before the signing 
of the accords_in_January_of 1973, 
"General Eugene Tighe.. .was asked by 
the Joint Chiefs to make a list of 
American POWs that we could 
reasonably expect to be repatriated . 
both from Laos and Vietnam. The list 
contained some: 900 Jt6-£,-6O0-aamH~^^ 
yet... 


1 certainly remember the abode and 
sadness at the paucity of the lists 
of, names we received versus what we 
•expected. . 


Sen, Grassley: General waiters, do 
you ever recall it being discussed 
that we should exchange lists prior 
to the signing of any agreement? 

Walters: Yes, I believe there was a 
discussion to that. . . But it seems to 
me that was discussed and they, of 
course, knew this is one of the 
principal leverages they had with us. 
They knew that our desire to get 
those prisoners of war back was 
inordinate compared to theirs... but 
what l suspected is that they 
wouldn't have carried out the 
agremnent and my suspicions were hot 
totally ill-founded. 










Live Americans 

Andrews ... - 
10/15/92 

X acknowledge that: there have been 
isolated reports pows being held in 
some areas in Laos* including Sam 
Neua. But after; giving these 

111 


reports, most of 'which come from 
refugee sources , a full and conplete 
evaluation, .the, Department has been 
unable to develop convincing evidence 
that O.S. POWs are being held in Sam 
Neua today, nor do we have any 
evidence; that they were being held 
there in; 1988. ■ • 

Live Americans 

Aroltage 

08/12/92 

I thij& what I'd say is i believe 
there are Americans in Indochina. 

Live Sighting > 

Beil , 
12/04/92 

Bell: ; Sir, could X make one point on 
the underground facility there? 

Chairman Kerry: Yes, sir. 

• ' y'l- V V 


Bell: The Bai-Nim conference Hail" 

sits across from the Mausoleum as you 
know from being there. And they have 
the meetings there of the Politburo 
and the Central Codmittee. Also the 
Party Congress is held there. And 

■" •* ‘. : V ' • 

■}/> 

you have high level dighitaries 
there. They would have to have seme 
type of underground facility in the 
area to contain all of those people 
in the event of an emergency. . . 

Live Americans 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

. ..I found no compelling evidence of . 
alive POWs held, in the official 
prison system of the North 
Vietnamese.. ; 1 was persuaded :that 
there was, indeed, compelling 
evidence that in 1973*. • to cause me 
to believe that there probably were 
people alive in 1973 in Laos. 

Live Americans 

Cawthorse 

11/07/91 

I think if one looks at the evidence, 
piece by piece/ one doesn' t get 
anywhere. You don't see the wood for 
the trees... it’s a seamless, carpet 
of evidence that comes from during «... 

the war and beyond. i 
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Christmas 

06/25/92 


Sen. RSid: Do any of you know of any 
American servicemen : in Southeast 1 
Asia, like Garwood, who are still 

~there?~^f"'--"~~^ 

Sheets: X do not. And when X met 
with Vietnamese officials last simmer 
I asked the same question, as does 
Vessey, as does Christmas, and i'll 
let him speak for himself.—- 

Christmas: X have no personal 
knowledge, sir, that we have any 
there. ;V 

Sen. Reid: You have no personal 
knowledge . Do you have any reports, 
any hearsay information that they are 
there?:. 






Live Americans 

Christmas 

06/25/92 

Vice Chairman Smiths ... with the job 
that you have to do and the 
-importance- of -the -j ob tha t you have— 
to do, it seems to me to. be somewhat 
like going to a baseball player and 
saying now; smith, you are going out 
and you are going to play first base 
.- • which i used to do - - and you will 
be batting third. Now Smith goes out 
and plays first base. Re does not 
bring his glove because he is not 
going to get any ground balls and he 
does not take his bat up to the plate 
because he is not going to get a 
' : pitch;v. /V. . ' ,/• 

1 think the fact that there are live- 
sighting reports out there, whether 
you believe them or not, but the fact 





that thiy are ^ there indiiMtM that r ~. 
they have to be pursued. . ; 

Christmas : It does not mean that I 
don't believe that live-sighting 
report, -andjre pursue.. each and. every.:: 

|ii 


one of those live- sighting reports. 
Unfortunately, all of them to this 
point in time have Shown that - - at 
this time, we have not been able to 
determine that there have been live 
Americans'., ; 

Live Americans j 

Christnas 

11/05/91 

If we find oUt the location of - 
Captain Carr or anybody else,: there 
is no doubt in my imihd . . .we'll go 
get him. If he can't get out, we'll : 
go get him. 

Live Americans 

Christnas 

12/04/92 

I would echo that; sir; I would also 
state, however, that as you've 
indicated, senator, we pursue every 
lead. We do not leave any stone 
unturned, and we have in position the 
operational plans to recover 
Americans if, in fact, we Should find 
■one. ■ ■ 
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DeStatte, 

Dee ter, Bell 
42/04/92—— 



Chairman Kerry: Mr . Gadoiiry, as to 
Laos . Do you currently operate with 
any-intelligence or evaluation -that-* T 
surges ts . to you tha t someone is . 
alive? Is there any credible ; 
evidence that says so? . 

Gadoury: Not that 1 have seen/ sir. 

Chairman Kerry: As to Indochina? 

DeStatte: That's correct, sir. 

Chairman Kerry: And you say no. 

DeStatte: No. 

Chairman Kerry: Mr. Deeter, Sergeant 
Deeter? 

^ 7^7- r 7 7 "" TT ’ r -r ' — r- — — — - 

Deeter: No, sir. . 

Chairman Kerry: Mr. Bell? 


We shouldn't forget that those 300 - 
plus Sources who accurately described 
Robert Garwood, encounters with 
Robert Garwood there, also Said that 
they had no knowledge, personal or 
hearsay, of any other Americans 
living or being detained in that ~: 
area, “and if these folks were 
acknowledged reporting accurate on 
that, why should we question their 
accuracy on the other? 


Live Americans 

Gadoury 

10/15/92 

After eight years of searching 
neither X, nor. . . personnel from 
various other military units . . . have 
found proof that any of our missing 
survived after the' prisoner release 
from Hanoi in 1973. 



Yet, as long as the possibility 
exists that there could have been or 
could still be, we must continue the 
search. 
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Live Americans 

Grassley 

06/24/92 

Evidence exists, and the next time 
that someone in the Administration 
says that there in no evidence that 



we left people behind/ it is clear • 
that he or she is not reading the 
same documents that the members of 1 
this Connittee and our respective 
staffs are reading. 

Live Americans 

Jenaehr 

Stevenson 

11/07/91 

There .is an amazing amount of • 1 ^ 
credible evidence, (that Americans 
are alive in Southeast Asia] . 

Live Americans 

Kerry 

06/25/92 

The evidence, to me/ is still as 
likely that there might be fraud as 
that there is evidence of a prisoner. 

Live Americans 

Kingston . 
06/25/92 

The JCRC work did not include 
investigating the possibility that 
live Americans remaining in captivity 
against their will in; Southeast Asia 



after Operation Homecoming. 

Live Americans 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

• • V why they would hold prisoners 
that they don 1 1 acknowledge, for that 
rhave great difficulty understanding 

Live Americans 

'Kissinger. 

09/22/92 

I think it's improbable that any are 
alive today. I honestly did not 
think there were any alive in Vietnam 
when the war ended. I have always 
kept open the possibility in ny mind 
that there were some - - that there 
were some in-Laos. . . 

Live, Americans 

Larson 

12/04/92 

Hr; Chainnan> X have seen no piece- of 
evidence at this point that would . 
indicate anyone is alive from any of 
our researches, investigations* 
surveys, or any of the data that we 
have available. 
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Live Americans 

Larson 

12/04/92 : 

Admiral Larson: . in this last year, 
we have resolved 143 live -sighting 

-.0 V;' : 


cases. '• '.TV: 

Chairman Kerry: Has any one of those 
live sighting cases given an 
indication of either a live American, 
or ttiat there was a live American 
there? • . ..-v . • 

'Larson: -"No/ sir.-.-. 

Live Americans 

Maguire •• 
08/04/92 

We conclude with the following 
assessment. After years of post-war 
searching, thousands of reports : 
evaluated, and every available means 
of intelligence collection employed, 
no single report or combination of 
reports_hasjeyer_heen^able„to l confirm.;, 
that American prisoners of War 
remained in captivity after Operation 
Homecoming in 1973., . 

•. : v. 


Live Americans 

Needham 

12/04/92 

Sir, I agree. I would add, it is our 
number, 1 mission , looking for live l ; 
Sightings in support of the dia 
: effort. We react to every single one 
of thSm. : ; 

Live Americans 

Rumpf/ 

Chagnon 

10/15/92 

Chairman Kerry: ...what do you 
believe is the possibility that 
somebody is being held? - 

Mr .Rumpf : : . . # if they “were living as-- 
local people were living, life would 
be very difficult... A 10 -year period 
would be very difficult. 

Chairman Kerry: Do you agree with 
tiiat, Ms. Chagnon? 

Ms. Chagnon: Yes... ■ 
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Mr. Runpf : I talked to a very few 
people about the issue of live pows 
being-held by -the~Govern^ 
each occasion people said there were 
no Americans being held in Laos . But 
it was not an issue, that came up 
-regularly. People -did not raise the 

^ £L la i® in ^ *tay there in 
1989 and *90 when people started 
coming to our house in Vientiane 
claiming they had tapes/ 
fingerprints! * bringing us sometimes 
those kinds of materials, expecting 
seme money in return. And that ' s'- the 
only time people really came up to 
us. 

ChSirman Kerry; Did they ask you for 
money, specifically?, 


Ifc* Rumpf: .Yeah* it was implied in 
the discussion that they expected 
scoettdng from it. we only said we* d 
take it and give it to the u.s. 
Embassy. v./ 


Dive Americans 

Sdiiff 
08/04/92 : 

•- • . the c. S. Government position is, 
while there is no information to 
confirm that Americans are still 
detained in Southeast Asia, the 
possibility cannot be ruled out. 
Because the u.s. Government cannot 
rule "out the possibility, the 
Department of Defense continues to ' 
aggressively investigate this 
issue... 

Live Americans 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

Sir, the evidence that I saw over, 
again, the period of time I worked in 
the office leads me to two 
conclusions . I think the evidence 
supports the contention that if you 
were an American prisoner of war and 
you were alive in the spring of 1973, 
the time of Operation Homecoming, you 
came home. The second conclusion I 
have to reach is that only the 
Vietnamese know for sure. 










X believe those prospects would be 
very slim, Mr. Chairman, as of now. 
But-it*8 conceiv^le-tliat-one or two' ^ 
nay have survived/ One or two, or a 
handful,' ; ; v •, 

Chairman Kerry: But we do have 
people come to people. i naan, ve 
have, the reports, we have got them 
laid out. These guys spend hours 
analysing them. They go through 
then; you are aware of that, 
correct? 

Schweitser: Yes, and that has to be 
done. That is a valuable process, 
and for the American people that oust 
be done. And it is the work of the 
analysts and the investigators, and 
it~is -a- valuable -process that must ' be~:~ r 
gone through. And X do not in any 
way want to detract from the 
dedication and the hard work all of 
these men do. , 

ChairmahKe^ 

come to that judgment? what is sort . 
of the basis Of your judgment nobody 
is alive? 

SChweitxer: Well, X have never seen 
any evidence or heard any evidence 
that anyone is alive in Vietnam. 







Live. Americans 

Schweitzer 

12/04/93 

Chairnan Kerry: . . .you ere apeakine 
from archival experience, anda 

realitybase^tMt-a^lotnof^peoEledo 

not have. . . . you have drawn a 
conclusion here that is pretty solid 
in your mind, and you have laid it 
out to the committee . that you 
this concept of focus on live people 
is a waste of time, in yoiir ~ 
estimation.' 

Hhat gives you this basis that you 
draw this notion that nobody is 
alive? is that a fair statement of 
your notion? You think this concent 
of anybody being alive is wrong, is 
that correct? 

v -v,; 

-••V' : • • 

■ ■-■■ 


evidence that ttei ar.™ 
Americans in Vietnam. 

Live Americans 

Sheets 

08/04/92 

ehairman Kerry: Do you interpret any 
of the live-sighting reports that you 
have in root of you today, as . : • 

: ;. ; 

1 

evidence that an American is alive 
inaide Southeast ;vjuii.a;' 

Mr. Sheets: That kind of clear-cut 
statement z cannot make, and I don't 
think there's a Member on this- 
ecomittee who can make such a - 
l^ttment ^ We have 110 reports. it - 
was 109 when Z. last briefed you and 
there»s been a new_ont come in. Me 
hive 110 reports right now that are 
in active inventory, and as we go 
into the arete where those 110 

reports are located, we take a look 

at other reporting that's in that 
same geognphic area. ; ' 

Until we run those to ground, i can't 
tell you# That's not a cop-out. i 
cannot tell you... 


unnii 
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Live Americans 


Smith 


X might say in some respectful : 
disagreement with the Chairman, there 
is information -and-evidence before— 
the Committee oh specific 
individuals. The question is, is 
that information valid, and that is 
what we are trying to determine . '= 


Live Americans 


Smith 

10/15792 


In view of the information put 
forward at our September bearings 
that we had expected more pows/MXAs 
to come home in 1973, it: is incumbent 
upon the Committee to treat the 
information before us today / X 
believe, with the assumption that 
American pilots from the war could 
still be alive and held against their 
will somewhere in communist hands in 
Laos and Vietnam. 


Live Americans 


Sydow 

06/05/92 


: ...Out of those 
several thousand, apart from Bob 


who were not American POHs, are there 
reports in which you place 
credibility of -American- POWs being 
.held? V". j.: • 

Hr. Sydow: No sir. There is no 
evidence of POWs being held in this 
tystam. 'v 













sydow. 

Sheets, Cole 
12/04/92-^ 



Chairman Kerry: Now, let me ask each 
of you the relevant question as to 
your countries^r-arehsr-^ 

Laos. . • ;• ..v ; 

Sydow: No, sir, Vietnam. 

Chairman Kerry: JUst Vietnam. Do 
you have any credible evidence today, 
which you are operating oh or working 
with, \ that someone is alive in 
Vietnam, a prisoner? 

Sydow: no, sir. 

Chairman Kerry: Mr. Sheets? 

■ Sheet*':" No, sir. ' 

CbaTnK 


Liye Americans I Tin 11/07/91 



Cole: No, sir* 


About this issue, z can say that I 
know as welljMLany top leader in _ 
Vietnam and, in ay opinion, Z state 
categorically that there is not any 
American prisoner alive in Vietnam. 


vessey 

12/04/92 


Vessey 

12/04/92 


It is almost beyond the realm of 
comprehension for me to figure out 
how the Vietnamese leadership can^say 
after X' number, of years that they 
have no one' and then say now we do 
and we’ll do it for X million or 
billion or whatever it happens to be. 


Now, I will tell you that based on 
what we've learned over the five 
years I've been involved, I think the 
probability of anyone being alive is 
far lower than I would have given 
that probability five years ago. But 
I'm not going to say I don't believe 
there's not anyone alive. I think 
the probability is very, very low, 
but certainly it exists. The 
probability exists . 




















The two morticians or technical 
specialists that the ambassador 
referred to, i believe in early last 
year was reduced down to one person. 
5? r *sided in the house across from 
the Mausoleum on the corner of Chuma 
HO Street next to the confound of^he 
Soviet gru. * ■ : 

^ May of 1991, this gentleman was 
s^^tlrgasoline on the streets ■ ' 
fwS? 1 ^ ^hurned to death. And 
the only facility or information 

facilit y that 1 have heard 
was that it was built on the same 
order of Lenin's Tomb and there is an 

beneath the mausoleum. And the 
Jdvisprt^that came there, ^ 
the same plan to construct ho chi 
Mint's mausoleum. 

Otactrning any tunnels in the citadel 
area or the military eocgxmnd, 

previous* reporting indicates that " " r ' ‘ 

there was or probably still is a 
tunnel which went from Cua Dim Street 
JJtdtr Iy Nam De and i^ 

Nam De compound. And this tunnel was 
constructed back during the French 
era*. ■ 
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Live •Sighting 
Reports 

Chambftrs 

12/04/92 

Ouixnui Kerxy: ok. How uny of 
these are firsthand up hare? tow 

1J # i , / r,x ’ 1 1 , , 


many of those flags are first-hand 
, [reports! ? . . a what you have is 920 V- 
928 minus about 200 that you say are 
fabrications. That leaves you 728. ; 
You have 225 that are first -hands 1 

leaving you with about 500 that are 
hearsay.' 225 firsthand,': ' ■ . ‘ V 

Chambers: And the hearsay is 
probably where the heart of this 
issue is at. And the reason that 
there is what we find is a problm 
with this is that in addition to the 
use of v? ' ; :;v : • : ■' 

Chairman Kerry: 700 hearsay total. • 
OK. oo ahaad v r ,.- >, ' 



Chambers: Some basic geographic 

flaws in the nap where some Of the 
reports were plotted in the Wrong 
area , and I think we went through 



this in closed session and again in 
open session earlier. 

There's a misunderstanding about the 
nature and the use of hearsay 
reporting. Hearsay reporting goes 
from accurate renditions of what 
actually happened that someone told - 
their brother or their sister and ^ : 
they- repeated and it ' s very accurate 
to something that you heard, ' someone 
else said it to someone, and by the 
time it ia repeated to one of the 
investigators you can't figure out 
what it is that they were really 
talking about . And it ' s marketplace 
trivia that people pass back and 
forth amongst themselves . 
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Thete ' s one other point that i • d like 

-r2i 5**^^ 

released here on the 1st December, 
there . was a quote of the Russian 
ambassador, and I quote from that one 
December statement : -We have also 
heard, from -..the Russian ambassador 
that there is a restricted . 
underground area beneath the flo chi 
Minh Mausoleum. * 

This ^quotation is : taken out of its 
original context. The original 
K transcript of a 

Jw by Russian ambassador, Rashid 
Caaadolin to tw journalists in Hanoi 
on 15 August, 1992. The folloWinHs 
an accurate text of the ambassador's 
statement-incontextr— ^-7-— 

•There is^an underground area benentb 
the mausoleum. It i* restricted. 

equipment, » 

TJ Put in * triple generator eyetem. 
in case of an electricity black-out. 

tow, ■ the ambassador also: stated that 
Russian experts helped build the 
Mausoleum, and that two Russian 
axperts are at the Mausoleum at the 
request of the Vietnamese Government 

He said these Russian experts would 
.*“5^' if ROY O.S. poms were 
detained at the Mausoleum. 

The ambassador said he's never heard 
of any prisoners at the Mausoleum. 

In fact, he scoffed at the idea^hat 
anyone could imagine Vietnam could 

5Sil? ri ?S? ers said he has 

spleen with, many Americans about this 
act and he noted, and Z quote , 
those who are serious , who are not 
Playing politics. Who are not playing 
cmtbe motions of the f amiUes, they 
jgg y the se stories are not true. . . »■ 





Destatte 

12/04/92 



Live -Sighting 

.Reports:"':” -v 




>v.a BBC radio interview with 
Ambassador Camadolin in which the 

ambassador^ stated-he-vas, -quote , sure'.- 

there is no so-called underground 
prison here in the center of the 
city, and above allv beneath the 
Mausoleum, close quote, ; : ,■ 

Chairman Kerry: And have any of them 
given you a lead that you have been 
able to follow that you have 
considered; real or found to be real 
with respect to an American being 
alive? 

Mr. Gadouzy: in my recollection, in 
all the people that I talked to, 
there were three people who provided 
information, first-hand live sighting 
information, of What- they said were- 
American prisoners or people being 
held against their will, in two of 
those cases, I participated in follow 
up interviews and erven polygraph 
exams, and neither of the first two 
individuals were deteraified~t^ 
presenting truthful information, in 
fact, there was indications of -- 
.Deception in each case; In the 
third case, the Stony Beach office 
followed up, and I understand that in 
thgt case it was determined that 
there was no substance to the 
individual *8 report . “ 







Vifce Quitman Smith: . ..*• amt int* 

-hard Adi^er -- 
and iron-clad evidence, and 
evidence. ... we have got hundreds of 
reports ■ that lave not 
been all dabuaked. we have got come 
oth^typea « Intelligence ihich we 
J <41 be getting into in a couple or 

.v.itoe is the proof that the men we 
did know were alive are dead? where 

►2*^* p f°°? ? 'Wv-’to Wi not put 
tor sane burden on that?, v. where are 

Hiigi Weil, the sane suspicion I 
have, put on a no th e r foot, and that 
is -that the " enemy that we bought 
cared nothing about the lives of 
huaan beings, including their own. 

55? ifc « the battlefield, as 

•*v®9 farr theVaar^est^ 
war intelligence about siissing 
Americans is refugee source 
reporting* ..Over 15 ; 000 source 
r^orts hive been received since 
1975, and that number grows every 
day... To date, we have received 
alaost 1 # 600 first-hand reports, dia- 
evaluates these report! and our — 
results are reviewed by hn • ‘ • ~ 

independent made up of 

npruij&utivtB from other u.s. 
intelligence agenclgir- ' .; 

•••*? of today# over 100 reports are 
still under active investigation, as 
we’va just discussed... in Vietnam, 
^•jrsay reports account for about 
half of all live-alghtlng reports, 
and they tend to echo the details aid 

descriptions of actual firstiiahd 

repo rti. However, in Laos# hearsay 
ryorta account for almost 80 percent 
of the live-sighting reports, and in 
nsny instances they are vague in 
detail. ■ . . • ■■ ; 
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Live -Sighting 
Reports A..:. 

Mooney 

.01/22/92. 

Live-Sighting ’ 
.Reports.';' 

Schiff 
08/04/92 . 


Sighting reports i . stand - alone 

worthless unless they are cumulative. 
They* beggar more questions and you 
can argue about them all day long. 


• • •In i979, We received information 
from a source who said he saw 50 u.S. 
prisoners of: %mr between 1973 and r 
'78# while he was held in Quyet Tien 
re-education canp. near the Chinese ; 
border. • ' ■■■ \ ; i . 

Reports like this one/ where sources 
describe seeing POWs with their own . 
eyes# are categorised as first-hand 
live sightings. They receive our 
highest priority for investigation* 
,Wei.use4.aii.- source analysis „to„_l.„L ,1, 
investigate this report . We looked 
at photography to locate the canp in 
the area the source described# and we 
found it# 

However # the photography showed that 
during the time the source said he 
saw 0.6. PONs in this camp#: the gates 
were wide ' open. .. . . . 

However, to be certain that ho ROMs 
had ever been held in this camp# we 
located some former inmates to ask if 
they knew of nny Americans held J> .. 
there# - These people all denied that 
any Americans had ever been held in 
this camp... - 













it ' • a fact of Ufa that you 
•^counter people who either. nake ud a 

nave people vho iicpiy cone forward 
jdth a very straightforward story. 
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Live ; sighting • 

Schlatter 

Acporus 1 

XZ/U1/?Z rt-r; 


• •• 



Live- sighting 
Reports 

Schweitzer 
12/04/92 . 





The charge is made that we. believe 
everybody "is^lyin 9 “"We-do not".-; r ;— • 
Demonstrably, seven but of 10 or more 
of the people who talk to . us are 
telling us the truth * 

I found a lot of frustration. I was 
frustrated every day I vent into; that 
office' and every day X left, and I am 
still frustrated 2 1/2! ybarsiout Cpf : 
it . But to then take the leap f rotn 
frustration to saying you knowingly ; 
and willingly turned your back on a 
valid report of a; man that you could , "•! 
have rescued is absurds And that is 
why I am so hard over on denying or 
declaring the invalidity of . the 
mindset to debunk :: Becau se that is 
where I found that^argument to lead . 

Chairman Kerry: Well* what do you 
say tb the live- sighting report, 
process? Here ve are. We get live- 
sighting.*^^ 

Say , X saw an American. What do we 

do? ■ • 'V-- 

Schweitzer? I've never heard one; 

;"sir» • 

Chairman Kerry ? You have never had 
somebody come to you? • . j- 

Schweitzer: No, sir. ■■ 







Live -Sighting 
Reports . 



.because the initial contact With 

jas not privy to. all the information 
have about a particular geographic 
atea in .Vietnam, may not be aware of 
all the subtleties surrounding tha t 
report, we've got to go bade to the 
source in some .circumstances to 
sharpen , up . the original reporting. 

We do that through what we call a 
source-directed requirement, or SDR. 
It takes a couple of months for that 
process to work..; 

I. guess^we balance off the need for 
thoroughness and completeness and * 
accuracy against the risk that we 
W^^-ping off hilf -cocked 
with- half -developedorpoorly — -re- 
developed information in a live- 
sighting report. 








Live -sighting 

-ReportS-l:.— -- 


Sheetz 

12/04/92 



Live -Sighting 
Reports 


Sheets 

12/01/92 


Ctoainnan Kerry: But as a ready pool 
of“8ort-of“ii^orMtion;'here“y^ 
boat people. . These are people who 
hated the government. They risked 
th*ir lives, they got into boats, 
they went out into the south China 
Sea, they were escaping communism, 
escaping the country,: they had"av' : / 
reason to hate it and foul it up. : 

And yet thousands upon thousands of 
theft said they had never seen 
anything^ is that correct? 

Sheets: Yes, sir. 

d^rnaa Kerry: Now, is that as 
relevant as a counterbalance in terns 
oTpr svi^hja^ 
working, with statistics, as people 
"bo say they did see scoething as a 
hearsay? ' ■/■■■■•", ' 

Sheets : In fact. • . one of the 
techniques-we-use-when-we-dealwith 
this bogus reporting coning out of 
reeducation caqps. When we've got 
200 and 300 inmates who were there 
who said that they never saw any 
Americans and then suddenly somebody 
appears who was there at the same 
tine that says , you know, there were 
50 Americans in this facility. 

So you have: to •• it's not enough 
just to take individual reports and 
throw them. up on the map. You've got 
to look at them in the context of all 
that you know. This is another way 
of talking about doing all-source 
analysis. You know, evaluating each 
report in terms of what you know 
about the area and how that report 
fits in. • . 


Things are on track, things are 
moving ahead with regard to those 
investigations . But the results are 
not all in yet. 









Sheet* 

12/04/92- 


Sheetz 

06/25/92 


w “J I think y. were really referring 
to is-the notion-that yesr there - i~s“a* 
foundation for that rather large 
structure . And embedded in that 
foundation, it now turns out there's 
a couple of generators and some other 
equipment that's related to the 
-facility. ■■•-is- that -a prison^:! think 
not... ■■■ 


Sen. Reid: Gentlemen, what is the 
latest live -sighting report that any 
of you know of? 

Hr. Sheetz: We receive them all the 
.time. The inventory of -• 

Sen. Reid: When you say all of the 
time, it would not be unusual to 

receive aTCO^le a week? "T" 7, 

Hr. Sheetz: Many weeks we could 
receive two or three or four or more. 
He have generally an aggressive 

investigating.^ 

Between 8d to 125# and about every 3 
months, we hold a review board where 
representatives of the entire 
intelligence conounity plus the state 
Department, and the Joint Staff and 
OSD come in and listen to our 
analysts describe what we have been 
able to do to resolve hr otherwise 
investigate the case..' 

And cases get closed out at that 
point, and the inventory drops down 
to maybe 75 or 80, and then over the 
next couple of months it will build 
back up. And we will hold another 
review board. So it's a very fluid 
figure."' ■ ■ 








Live -sighting 
Reports 


[investigating live-sighting renortE] 

. J®^i?^„w„ac:tivei„ if not primary—- 
then secondary, mission of all the 
Anerican intelligence agencies to ny 
knowledge right into the ” ™ 

nid- Seventies and even to this day. 
The problem is that the kinds of 
. i^onitttigh.t^t . began arriving after 
* 2 * qualitatively different from 
what was cooing in before *73. it»s 
not a question of attitude by " ■ 

analysts, but rather sinmly the 
information itself, and it's for that 
reason that I drew attention to what 
is* to me, a significant difference , 

The absence of that kind of verifying 

*** aane or B0 *e 

other-detail, that^v-would-1^ 

know that this was real, 

| ■■t have sometimes said that the very 
large, number of sightings themselves 
raised incredulity. There could not 
: ^vjvbeef wa^ameriw rr 

S!-? l fv livft ‘ si9hting r Wrts suggest 
were there.- ; . 
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Live -Sigh ting 
Reports.. . ' ■’ ........ ■ 

Siwert# 

.06/25/92 ... . 

The very large nuniber of these 
reports-should. have triggered - 
caution#' since it was clearly -• 
improbable that there were ever 
enough prisoners to correlate with 
all the alleged sightings. It is 
noteworthy that in most of these 

reports no information was provided, 

on the name or names of the people 
reportedly seen. ; 

While the war was underway, we 
received reports on captured 
Americans which often had names 
associated with them. This was so 
even if the reports came from 
indigenous# illiterate people who 
would render an American name 



phonetically. . ;t it was the way of' 
validating that information . Among 
American prisoners we learned so 
clearly over the years that the 
exchange of names was the highest 
priority. , ,! v ■■ 

Live-Sighting 

Reports 

Sieverts . 

06/25/92 

My work with refugees has made me 
deeply aware of the desperation that 
these people face and feel. 

Live -sighting 
Reports 

Tighe 

06/24/92 

...the only ^ay you're going to prove 
all of these things is to go over 
there at the point that is under 
discussion# so you cah query the v 
local people even or examine the - 
sight of a crash. 

Live- Sighting 
Reports 

Tigbe 

06/24/92 

Ilnl 70 percent of those reports, 
analysis that was done in our office 
said that those individuals told us 
the truth. . 
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imiiiwi 1 !* Rath * r than concentrate on 
- 1 2S bws - of r ! “* es <-Prioriti*e<J-a’-aist- 
where you have leads that can be 

«.i 9 y* d - np !'i regardless of where the 
case is in the country, and do the 
msw that have the g«atest 
Probability pf success first, based 

*“*< 4t 016 same - : 
time, have someone working on the ; 

J of . ietO* tor those cases 

for which you have no leads 

Chairman Kerry: That seems to make 
■ sense. . 

^ T P move the thing forward. 

S^i3?"S5 are we not 
dotag-tijatrin ^ t^e^contexrcflwvJSa^' 

***** in 

front of them? I mean, General : 
vessey sat there and put than there. 

We have. but ^ : 

we!re at a dead end on some of the 
cases » and unless we e^ne up with 
some new information# it*s pointless 
to go back and investigate them 
again... < 

Chairman Kerry: Are there a number 

Sfi.?*? 8 011 w * Wily know the 
peoples but we just do not 
have the remains? 

Hr. Bell: Yes, sir. 

Chairman^ Kerry: So; in effect, we 
have really resolved some cases, but 
i we do not take them off the list 
siaply because we do not have 
remains. 

Hr. Beil: But there are also some 
cases where we do not know the fate 
of the individual and also do not 
have, remains or any possibility of 
further leads in the case. 
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Remains 


Destatte 

12/04/92 


Mr* DeStatte: . pirst, I doubt tha t 
™° r ® ^ ; . f « w remains, , if any, are 
r^the-hands" 

Vietnam. It Would be culturally 
antithetical, as well as illegal. 

Chairman Kerry: Well, let me just 
ask you something. You know, there 
is intelligence that • - - I mean, some 
people within your own house assert 
that there are remains being held. 

Destatte: Yes, sir, I understand 

■that.'; .v . ■> ■, 

Oainnaii Kerry: You disagree with 'C 
that completely? 

acknowledge that there may be some 
instances Where private citizens may 
have remains, but i think that that's 
rare. I think that \We should avoid 
setting up a mechanism that 
ultimately is singly jadisguisedl 
neans of paying incentive rewards to 


I think what we should be doing is 
providing Vietnam's official organs, 
such as we are doing With ."'t he 
museums, means by which they can help 
us find the answers we're looking for 
and the return of -the remains / and'-' 
rely on and. also articulate, for 
Vietnamese leaders , problems as we 
understand those problems , and rely 
on Vietnam and Vietnam's leaders to 
resolve the internal problems of 
recovering remains; to resolve the 
internal problems of recovering 
information and sharing that with us. 
And' I think that's the appropriate 
approach, myself. 
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4&^$chwei tier.: U-Well ,-*fUr our~— -- 
ttQetlng I had meetings with the 
Vietnamese^ all that day, and into the 
night. . . the inportance of this 
historic trip of yours to Vietnam 
[was stressed] . and what could be 
johieyeidlduring this. trip ,.' r . .... : 

And I was told tome that they simply 
have to remains . ; That if the success 
or failure of this trip and of 
establishing relations with the u.S. 
is dependent upon their turning over 
the remains they have in their 
possession, or that is believed they 
have in their possession, then it's 
gbiag to fail . They have no reoainis * 


Now, z don't mean to indicate to you 
^at, there are not remains out there. 
There, are, and the investigators that 
m there, the analysts are going to 
get them as t he people ;of * j ■_ . 

Chairman Kerry: • But you are 
suggesting those are the ones in 
private hands?-. 

Hr. Schweitzer: Private h^dg . 

Chairman Kerry : Or in provincial 
hands. - 

Mr, Schweitzer: Or, possibly, that 
haven't been excavated yet. The 
location of the grave sites is known 
J.-vppegivmtlia example by 
Colonel Dai, a very vivid example, 
je knows the location of four graves . 


s«»- McCain: You do not. disagree 
with that, Mr. Schweitzer, that there 
ere re mains in different parts of the 
country. 

It. Schweitzer: I wouldn • t disagree 
with anything Bill Bell says. He's 
the real expert ion this; 
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Remains 

Larson 

12/04/92 

There are remains somewhere/ 
£®?? u ?. e A ^ ve photographs of bodies 



that they had at one time that we do 
not have remains for. So there are . 
some that once were available that we 
do not have, and we don 1 1 know where 
■.they are. • 

Rerains 

Needham 

12/04/92 

— ^ ir l,. . 

Sir,, the one’ area that I don' t know 
yfo&t to tell you is the answer to the 
remains . 1 can give you a scenario 
that Morrissey was buried in ah area 
and : maybe they lost the records. 
However, we are working with them and 
we have . presented those cases to 
them. ; We're going to talk to them 
more about it next week. 

I believe, as Admiral Larson said, 

*• r ! r 


they' are ■ trying tb f ind a~ way;to^e t 
themselves out of this situation, 
because they are concerned about the 
laws. They're also concerned about 
taking remains from individuals and 
convincing,, them L that .they, have^ no . , ; 



chance of getting any money somewhere 
•down' the road. . 
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Remains 


Schweitzer 

12/04/92_ 


Sen. McCain: Mr. Schweitzer, I asked 
<toeralJYessey_thisjmoni^ 
issue of the allegation of the 
warehousing of remains * One j have 
you seen any evidence of warehousing 
of remains ? And, : two , what is your 
opinion about that theory that there 


or 


remains kept somewhere in Hanoi, 
somewhere in Vietnam? v 


Mr. Schweitzer: There is no such 
warehouse, sir. If, at one point in 
the 1 70 's. or early »80's, if there 
were some remains somewhere in Hanoi, 
those remains have by now, as the 
officials retired who were in the 
program, as they went bade to their 
provincesr-various-memorabilia^maybe- 
even remains, have gone back with 
them. And while there may have been 
some remains at some point — z don't 
know that; but if there were, they 
are now in private h and s. 1 ; ' ■ 

Sen. McCain: You are absolutely 
convinced there is no warehouse for 
the large number of O.S. remains 
somewhere in Hanoi? 


Mr. Schweitzer: Yes, 
no such warehouse. 


sir. There is 
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Pord 

12/04/92 


. . vl an struck by the fact that the 
cases that' bother roe, that gnaw away 
at-ji«~6n~this" issue, isthecas^ ' 
that they should know the' most about: 
the ones where , we have the 
photographs of people on the ground 
dead in Vietnamese control , the last 
known alive cases that we've • 
investigated that "they had Custody of 
them, based on our joint 
■ investigations., 

Those are the ones that are hot 
showing up. Now; I can understand, 
as some have said,, that they've lost 
the coordinates , a boob vent off and 
when they went back to get them they 
didn't find them, somebody took them 
^hcmehwhta 

they were going to sell them back to 
somebody at; some time in the future. 

I can understand that for, give me a 
nuribtr*, 25 percent, 40 percent, but 
not-all-oftbembstlikelycases -: 
where we know they had control oyer 
an American that was dead on the 
ground. They don't lose them all. 


Mr. Pord: ...I remember being told 
two years ago in Hanoi: There are no 
archives ; we have no archives ; why 
would we not give_ them to you if we; 
had them? L- They have been_ eaten up. ■ : 

Chairman Kerry: I ^remember that, 
vessey spoke , to that , though . 

Mr. Pord: But why is that different 
than the remains? 














Remains • 
Excavations 


Gadoury 

12/04/92 



Chairman Kerry: What did. you. puli 
out of this crash site? 


Gadoury: The: aircraft involved was 
an AV/OV-2, which; crashed into the 
side of a mountain. It's scattered 
over a large area. The exact , 
dimensions were •* I don't recall ; the 
exact dimensions, but it was over 100 
meters vide,; and probably about the 
same distance going from the bottom 
of the slope up a 60 degree slope to' . 
the top. And there was a vide 
distribution of wreckage. ; 

As we s tarted going , meticulous ly 
following the identification 
Laboratory's excavation procedures 
from the bottom to the top ^ • 


Chairman Kerry: so, you literally,' . . 1 
begin to sift through soil, right? 

Gadoury: ; -Right. 


Chairman Kerry: You would sift 
through soil , and you would clean it 
out, and you would find fragments of 
bone; you would find fragments of 
teeth. 

Gadoury: - On. this last situation* we 
were not able to finish the site, but 
we found over 3 00 bone fragments , and- 
a number of teeth", and quite a few 
personal effects and personal . 
equipment. 


General Needham said that • - and I do 
not want to misquote him, but the 
iapression X had is that he believes 
that there are remains, that are known 
to exist being held by individuals, 
as well as perhaps local government 
officials. There is some 
expectation, of course, that some 
bounty would be paid for remains. We 
have made it clear that that is not 
the policy of the United States. 























Vessey 

11/05/91 


In the past five years we've received 
332 sets of remains. ..Of: those, 125 
J)Jve„been...i4entified_and-returned-.to - 
their, families. Another 107 might be 
those of Americans, but have not yet 
been identified, and the remaining ‘ 
100 sets are not remains of missing 
Americans. 

in the 119 discrepancy cases vbicii 
have been, the focus of our joint 
field investigations, 22 have been 
resolved through recovery, return and 
identification of remains, in 39 
other sets ye and the Vietnamese have 
agreed that the individuals involved 
are dead which confirms an earlier 
presumptive finding of death, in four 
of those, cases we agree that we will . 
not be -bale - to recover renains ; ’ *: ~ — 

For the other 35 of those cases we 
believe that there still may be an. •>/ 
opportunity to recover the remains . . v 
the other 58 cases continue to be _ 
invest igated . They all have heen T 
investigated at least once and most 
several times ... none of the hew 
evidence gathered. . < points toward 
any of the individuals being alive. 


. ..U.S. analysts have combined these 
facts to build :a case which suggests 
that the Vietnamese government could 
be holding as many as several hundred 
•sets of remains. 


. . . we did not want to create the 
impression of ransom and reparations . 








Reparations :V 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

The North Vietnamese, in what turned 
into a constant pattern, immediately 
began to violate the agreement , 
especially with respect to a full 

- 


•accounting- of mias r They did hot 
hand over the POM list for Laos as 
■ required on January 27th. 

In response , we delayed deliveries to 
them of the confidential Presidential 
letter on recctanending: to Congress > 
reconstruction assistance af ter peace 
had been established. The letter was 
kept confidential only to prevent a 
linkage between the agreement and 
what we presented as a unilateral 
American act. A Presidential report 
to the Congress in February 1972 had 
affirmed this undertaking, and have a 
figure of $2.5 billion. It was again 
repeated„in:the ^Presidential: speech 


' ; . 

of May 8# 1972, Mr. Chairman, some 
Suggestions have been made, including 
this morning, that the North 
Vietnamese may have withheld some 
American prisoners in an effort to 
gatrthiSrecoOomic-aidv^ ^fiad- this -v r 
reasoning difficult to understand. 



Reparations 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

i donVt believe that reparations were 
their primary objective. Their 
primary objective was to take oyer 

from us was economic aid, all they 
would have had to do was observe the 
agreement 

Reparations 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

I certainly told them innumerable 
times that we were' not paying ransom, 
we were not paying reparations, and 
they have never used it. They never 
said, you owe us economic aid, and 
therefore we are holding prisoners. 
If they had done it, I wouldn't have 
been astonished. 


JUPPB8DU 6 










Reparations 


Kissinger 

09/22/92 


Reparations 


Robson 

09/24/92 


To encourage compliance with these 
commitments we held out the 
-in^cement first offered :by ‘Presi^ 
Johnson in. 1965# and "frequently 
reiterated since, at least three 
times by, President Nixon in. 1972, of 
economic aid to North Vietnam. 


Pinaliy, . it is. curious that Americans 
would make such an argument when the 
North Vietnamese did not. As- the 
bipartisan* House Select ccianittee 
reported in. 1976, not once in all 
; their discussions with the North 
Vietnamese, did . they cite the 
American failure to provide economic 
aid as an excuse for their failure to 
provide a cos$lete accounting. They 
have never denied their obligations. 
-They :-have-only. -denied that“ they have ' 
'prisoners*;-.; • 

Why should Americans now put forward 
an alibi for Hanoi which even Hanoi 
has never asserted? • 


Vice Chairman Smith; . . .Dr. Kissinger 
was very, clear, about that -- no 
linkage. Now, why would they hail 
out, if they did not feel there was 

'linkage?; ■ : • . v ■; ■ r v ■ 

Colonel Robson; I know there was not 
supposed to be any linkage, Senator, 
but in~f act there was . They were 
constantly trying to link things... 

Vice chairman Smith: is pr. 

Kissinger wrong in that perception? 

Colonel Robson : i know that he had 
the agreement, the understanding that 
there would be no linkage . But what . 
happens in Washington mad what 
happens in that little dusty room in 
Saigon is two different things. 

Senator. ' .•■i 








Reparations 

Smith' 

09/22/92 

[Babib] said in one of the first 
lists of negotiating points put 
forward by the North Vietnamese, "The 
cccmunist side bracketed tbe release 



of prisoners with what they described 
as 0.S. responsibility for war damage 
in Vietnam in a single numbered 
point, i know of no instance in 
which an adversary so openly treated 
this humanitarian problem : in. .this 
way. we recognised from an early 
date what we were up against. 11 

Reparations 

Halters 

09/21/92 

. .•My understanding was this is what 
they really wanted from us , the 
postwar reconstruction aid and 
Obviously they knew what we really 
wanted from then short of surrender 
was the prisoners. 










ftetutned POWs \ Ford 

12/01/92 



Returned POWs Trcmbridge 


Soviet union Kalugin 
01/21/92 


Vice-Chairman Smith: 2 think one 
area that could be very helpful and, 
frankly, it has been a real problem, 
iJLJ^e^Krtrdebrief s ^Not-regarding^ 
anything in there other than the 
names of individuals that they saw. 

I have only •>. we are restricted to 
the Chairman and myself . There are 
590 of them, and it is impossible to 
get through those with the two of us ', 
doing it... 

Ford: Is there any possibility that 
as, a ccoproiaise, Senator smith, that 
you night allow us to go through that 
and do this, work ourselves ? I mean 
part of this is a contract that we 
have. It ‘s hot a legal contract, but 
it's certainly a contract in 
principle, not only to the past POWs 
but-any^futurerPOWs-r^— ■ 

That when we talk to them after they 
cone back, we know that they've been 
through hell, we don't expect them 
to be anything other than but 
we WanttOknw he^tofc^ 
happened to them. And we've always V 
made it clear in that process that 
these would be guarded as sort of 
nuclear weapons secrets ' or something, 
and that « s the reason that we've done 
■that. v 


I know of no prisoners that came heme 
that said , T saw an individual that 
was alive that we left behind, 
without other information that may 
have supported the fact that he died. 


. . . in 1990.. I i broke with the KGB 
and went public and denounced the 
organization as cruel, repressive and 
inhuman. . . What I am doing now is 
simply a continuation of my old 
story, for which I was sued. . . and 
deprived of my rank and pension and 
everything else. So I am not doing 
anything new... 










Soviet Onion 

Kalugin 

01/21/92 

Ouiirmah ttriys ...can you help us 
to understand why Mr. Nechiporenko 
allegedly said one thing to you at 
one^Bdnent^and atraight*out~denies^~™ 
that be talked to anybody 
subsequently? do you have an 
explanation for that? 

General ^ Kalugin: ...my explanation 

is that be bad consulted bis former 
superiors and they would tell bin, 
juiit ; say one . . V I, think tbit* s a , , 

premeditated lie on the part of the 
forner intelligence organization, and 
I know the reason. . . Vietnam remains 
to be probably one of the last 
listening posts in the Par East, and 
to lose a relationship with then. ; . 
would probably be a najor setback for 
the Soviet intelligence* so why not 


v- 



keep a story which was c&rdinated : 
with the Vietnamese? 

Soviet Onion 

Kalugin 

01/21/92 

• • • I do care about people at hone* 
ra not a defector. I'm a citizen of 
ay jco^t^. I love, ay country, I want. i. 



to stay in that country. I want to 
change that country and transform it 
into something far better than we 
have today or we; had in the last 70 
years. And the United States, as I 
know it, is a country which 1 always 
felt friendly for and I will do By 
best to get both countries closer 
together and get Russia out 61 this 
mess and standing on its feet as a 
proud nation, a prosperous nation. 
That's ay only desire. 

Soviet Union 

Kalugin 

01/21/92 

• . .to take any American against his 
will to the USSR would require a 
major political decision by the 
Politburo and Brezhnev personally. . . 
They would never risk [the damage to 
Soviet/American relations... It makes 
no practical sense, no political or 
military sense. They could have been 
interviewed on the spot and that made 
sense indeed. 
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Kalugin 

01/21/92 


Soviet Union Kalugin 
Cl/21/92 


l^do.haye a lot of obligations 
[regarding confidentiality], , 
^according 'to the. old rules,' but iT~ 
tninlc it *s time to set new rules. 


The . GRU is an autonomous organization 
K 9® * 8 . regard to : the 

military intelligence is to protect 
this agency from foreign intelligence 
agencies* penetration, and second, to 
their political health, so to 
spehx. That was the major role of the 
KOB.- Otherwise, they would act 
autonomously, do their things without 
the KSB*s knowledge. ' ■' ■ 


At least for us, for [American pows] 
to go would ; he the best thing, 
because we would have probably some 
•potential- sourcesr^To keep them in — 
Vietnam, it's a loss of everything, 
it»$ a complete failure as an 
intelligence operation. 


Tw ? J yea ff . a ? 0 ' or about that time, "i 
.s|d^pubUclyrthatTtlien»a~!wat~a^^ 
state within a state which would do 
everything to disrupt the process of 
democratization in ay country. I was 
denounced as a liar, as a mental jerk 
or something, and I *as stripped of 
ay honors and everything, but one* 
and-a-half years later, Mr. 

Gorbachev,- after-^his return from the 
Crimea, said the same: •-•-the'' KGB was 
a state within a state •• and he 
confirmed what I has said previously. 

• • . everything that I have said so 
far found at a later tine 
confirmation. . 


I am sure that [Soviet military 
interrogation of u.S. POWs] happened, 
because they did have a major 
interest in American know-how, in 
weaponry, details, instructions. This 
would.be a , natural thing to expect, 
but this is my assumption. 1 do not 
say that this really happened. 



















Mooney 

01/22/92 



General Kalugin 1 0 startling account 
has been disputed by the Government 
of Vietnam, discounted by the CIA and 
denied-outrigntby-the-lcaB-agent-who- 
allegedly carried out the interviews . 
This conflict between statement and 
denial is precisely the type of 
situation the Goaoittee expects to 
run into tine and tine again, bur 
intent is to build as congplete a - 
record as we dan, to take neither 
allegations nor denials at face 
value, to contact original sources 
whenever possible, and to locate ' 
contemporaneous documentation 
wherever it exists. We cannot, in 
this way, be sure of arriving at the 
truth, hut we can be certain that we 
have left no avenue unexplored in our 
pursuit of the truth. 


What happens in 41 years that we do 
not go back and re- inquire and ask 
whether or not there is seme 
information that would be useful? . . 

We inquired about many, many people 
la the Soviet "Union about wlmW'Tr-*' 
ware concerned • - Soviet Jewry, * 
rightfully so, Raoul Wallenberg and 
many others. Why were we not at the 
seme time asking consistently about 
Kws and missing Pows in the Soviet 
union that we did not have any 
information on, or inadequate 
information on? : . ^ 


Tha intaract in Moscow Bound is 
totally surprising to me... it's an 
intelligence given. . . The Soviets do 
take our people... unlike world War 
IZ and Korea, the Soviets did not 
need a bunch of people for labor. 
They were after the minds... They 
wen not stealing them by the 
hu ndreds. They were few and rare. ; 


Sane early releases came home from 
Vietnam via Moscow, but we never had 
any indication that prisoners were 
transferred to the soviet Union and 
detained there/ 












Smith 

01/21/92 


General Kalugin's gdonent s have 
pr oduced admi ssi ons from the CIA, the 
KGB# and even! Vietnam; that at least 
one American POW was interrogated by 
the Soviets. Por seven years, I was 
told just the opposite 


Vessey: And. Colonel Nechiporenko who 
was Kalugin • s source, said; that isn* t 
what l told Kalugin. 1 told him I 
interviewed one . person in . 1973 . . .. The 
Vietnamese say yes# that's what 
happened. . . Now, surely the Soviets 
gave questions to the Vietnamese. 
There are al sorts of information 
that the Soviets desperately wanted 
from our people, and surely they had 
worked out some sort of arrangement 
to try to get th at i nforma tion from 
our people, as far as we know, from 
debriefing the prisoners returned, 
none of them reported having been 
interrogated by the Soviets. There 
were some Cubans involved, but: none 
wereinterrogatedbySOviets.--- 









Andrews 

10/15/92 



Sen. Grassley: Mr. Andrews# 1 want 
tons* abwt Norse code K; DIA. 
:dateipined~tbat7fch^ 
facility was a re-education center, 
yet the CIA analysis shows it to be 
rae or the most security facilities 
that they have seen, and we have had 
reference to that in the cia memo. 

’ • up" your; asses smentand 

in d icate to us why. the CIA's analysis 
:is. .wrong?. 


Mr. Andrews: Senator/ as I said in 
ay statement and in subsequent 
questions already, that initial 
analysis was their best estimate at 
the time. This was mad prior to the 
extensive interviews we have had of 
jM^fcw_or.the.:faciiity^^ 
a lot more information on the 
security and that nature of the 
facility. That's our best judgment. 


The USA end possible X remain 

jatoiaibea:^ 

of inf ormation collection activities 
'.of- the intelligence Commuidl^ 
correlation to a know, unaccounted 
for, individual to a known, 
unaccounted for individual • • has 
been made. And unless an unexpected 
lead develops, there is little more 
that can be done other than ~ 
continuing to monitor the situation. 


Vice Chairman Smith: Mow that, to 
say the least, is’ pretty outrageous, 
based on this Senator's opinion. You 
teach people to coomunicate, you 
teach them how to caamn^cate, you 
teach them what to cpenunicate with, 
and then you do not keep the number 
so that you can identify them when 
they ccmnmicate. You are going to 
have a hell of a job identifying 
them, are you hot? 

Mr. Andrews;: Absolutely. 






Andrews ' 
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Andrews 

10/15/92 


Symbols 


Andrews 

10/15/92 


Bvery; inaige tlmtil aware of that , 
we have taken; we've analysed and the 
committee has been made aware of, and 
we've talked about today . . . 


...of all the millions of square 
kilometers of. territory in Southeast 

Asia that we've examined over the 

years; we, really only have two 
unexplained sets of symbols which 
were clearly intended to connunicate 
something to an observer from above . 
And that ' 8 the 19 or 1573 TH and the 
USA with the possible r. : ' ; 


Vice Chairman Smith: ...let us 
assume that a number appears, on a 
photograph. bet • us assume that you 
~cahnbt r aak^ any ~ 

way/ shape# or . form# that thing was 
Created by a natural Object. Your 
analysts say there is nothing that we 
can find nowhere in any of the 
imagery.: inanywaywe analyze • this 
that in any way that this number that 
we see Was made by natural objects. 

You then see that number.; What is 
going to be your recoonendation if 
you cannot determine for sure that it 
was a man-made object? What is going 
to be; your recoonendation? What are’ 
you going . to do?. . . v •• f 

Mr. Andrews: Sir, I Will offer you a 
personal opinion. We always, when we 
have reason to believe that something 
may be an indicator, we follow up, as 
Mr,. Erickson says or as Mr. Dussault 
said. The first thing you do is go 
collect more information. So that ' s 
exactly what we Would do. Until we 
could resolve it, we would follow up. 
And that's what we've done with these 
others. 









Andrews 

10/15/92 



Andrews 

10/15/92 
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1 t h i nk that it* s --it's very hard 
when you're trying to go back a 
nunber of years ^tortxy to ~put~:~— 
yourself in the place of an imagery 
analyst or an analyst in that tine 
frame tho know why he concluded what 
he concluded. We've done the best we 
could, at the committees request/ to 
reexamine all this imagery and bring 
in multiple people to look at it. 

And what we looked at / we saw. .a 
possible 52 that we believed we could 
explain. ■■ ' --..v : ' : ‘ 

Mr. Andrews: If there was a number 
on the ground that an escaped 
prisoner made and we detected it, we 
would not dismiss it until we had 
done everything we could to resolve 
•what7;the~case~wair"“^ r 

Vice caainmn Smith: Well, you may 
not be able to. 

Andrews iijieii:^:and^ .. 

problem. 80 we keep it unexplained. 

It would immediately go on my : 
unexplained list. Senator Smith. 

Vice Chairman Smith: well, it sits 
on the unexplained list, what happens 
to the poor guy down there that is "V 
making the number?* 

Hr. Andrews t Senator, we do ~ 
everything we can with the resources 
available to its to follow up on these 
various nuobers. 


von#.' 








Symbols 

Andrews 
10/15/92 ~ 

Viewing a poor-quality print with a 

-• 

magnifying glass ~is* just nor how 
imagery exploitation should be 
done. . .when the JSSA personnel viewed 
, the original quality imagery of the 
printed photography on a light table 
using high resolution optics the 
nature of all the supposed evader 
■symbols became clear. 



They were simply vegetation, shadows, 
or artifacts of the photography 
production prociess. Some possible 
symbols were even in the tops, of 200 
foot, tall tress; an unlikely place 
for. an evading POW to leave a signal. 
When shown photographs of other 
locations »« and I :„,think_this„ is very.:,: 



significant > - other locations in 
Africa and one in Utah, the JSSA 
personnel also saw the same kinds of 
symbols, symbols which again 
disappeared on the light table. 

synibols 

Andrew ; 
10/15/92 

No one • - hot CIA , not CIA, and not 
the JSSA - can correlate the USA and 
possible K symbols to an unaccounted- 
for ..individual. 

Symbols 

Andrew 

10/15/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: - . . .in spite of 
all that information, in spite of the 
fact that they: were taught to provide 
identifying information to . imagery , 
from above, we do not have the list 
of those identifier numbers to find 
them if they signal. Is that 
correct?...,; 

Nr. Dussault: Yes, sir. As far as I 
know right now, yes, sir. 

Symbols 

Andrews 
10/15/92 . 

Vice Chairman Smith: I think the 
laws of probability would indicate to 
you that if there are a series of 
numbers that identify with an . 
individual or individuals who are 
missing in action in Southeast Asia 
and those numbers correlate with 
individuals, the laws of probability 
would tell you that it is a very high 
probability that those people are, in 
fact, identified with thosfe numbers. 
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Symbols 

Andrews 


10/15/92 . 





Symbols - .v V 

Chagnon 

• 1 ‘ . . 1 ‘ 

10/15/92 

1 ' * ' *7,. 

‘ ' : .,/r 


Vice. , .. nobody„ said _ 

to this Committee when we showed you 
this [information on symbols] , thank 
you. ;. Me will take a look at that. 
Maybe we missed something. That is 
not what we heard.:; 

What we heard was immediately 
circling the wagons, pulling 
everybody together; saying we will: 
have one position on this. No one. is 
to talk to the committee! We will 
have one position to the committee, 
and we are telling you how that 
position is that those are not : 
symbols and those people are not 
missing. And X find it Outrageous 
that is the way- this issue -is -being ^ 
treated. . . •V'/ 

Andrews: senator, if I could, first 
of all, we do take than very 
seriously. When the USA jcame to our : 
attention, we bad an ahalystbn ; an'/ ' : 
airplane within a couple of days to . 
Southeast Asia to try to follow-up on 
actions that we could take to . 
determine what was there; We 
collected additional intelligence- 
information and continued that 
process. 1 ■■■! «, - ' ■ ' - 


Ms. Chagnon: The gentleman here 
before us said that here was one 


POWs, one being that it was a ruse by 
resistance people. Those letters 
could be Lao letters. 

Vice Chairman Smith: What would it 
say in Lao? Does it say anything? 

Ms. Chagnon: ; ...it could be ba ra 
hoi , which means don ’t wait. It 
could be the abbreviation for those 
three words. . .X have a Lao f riend 
staying with us. . .1 said what would 
these letters stand for if you saw 
them anywhere, and she immediately 
picked out ba ra hoi... . 1 . 
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Symbols \ 

CHECK QUOTE 

Ho also stated under oath, that 
although Committee investigators 
suggested he contact JSSA to become 
educated in the distress symbol v;: 
program, he did hot arrange lor' such 
a briefing until June; page 21. 

: : \vy' . ; .V. ; 


Symbols 

Clapper 

12/01/92 

The joint investigation team 
travelled to Sam Nuea Province on 29 
November » 92 f located the rice field 
where the USA symbol was made, 
interviewed it's owner, and 
discovered that the owner 1 s eldest 
son made the USA symbol by copying it 
from an envelope because he liked the 
shape of the letters. 

Symbols 

Dassault 

10/15/92 

Sen. Grassley: Mr. Dussault, did you 
also think that you saw a hiame 
faintly scratched in the field? 


.*.. !* ■ /. '• 

.Hr. Dussault: Yes, sir; ' ; ■ 

Sen. Grassley: Without telling us 
the name, did you try to match it 
with the naaes . on., the missing list?. ^ 

■’ ,'■ / ’• 


Nr. Dussault: About three days 
later, yes, sir. At first I didn* t ; 
realise it was a name. 

Sen. Grassley : Did it match any 
names?':' : " • • , : ~ 

Mr; Dussault: To my recollection; it 

did. ; 

Symbols . 

Dassault 

10/15/92 

And in this case, in my mind, it's a 
possibility that the individual may 
have tried over the last 15 years 
various signals. None of those got 
any attention, so he's going to go 
with a blatant USA. 
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Dussault 

10/15/92 

Chairman Kerry: And it has the. 

.WaI Irt nn ’ xrmDnrknra 



wflfltBVBl tost 

extra - I don' t want to get into any 
Classified area.; Do you believe it's 
distinctly a K? 

Mr. .Dussault: It to me looks like a 
K, and that's how 1 think we ought to 
consider it. And I've said that in 
writing, I think, and I've really 
done that for a reason. My position 
is. . .Give the benefit of the doubt to 
the operator. That's always been ny 
concern. 

Symbols 

Dussault 

10/15/92 

S«a. Grassley: Did you see, 72 ta 



a*.' oussauit: yes,' sir. to ay 
recollection that? s what I saw* 

Sen . Grassley: Bow did you interpret 

'that?:'- ; v -.; 

.... 


interpretation of that is -- 72 was 
the year -the guy went down. TZ was : 
his B&B code letters . And SB could 
have been the year he arrived there 
or the year he left. And that was my , 
interpretation. I don't know if 
that's even close. That's just 
speculation. : 

Symbols ~ 

Dussault 

10/15/92 

San. Grassley: When you saw 72 ta 
88, did it match a person that was 
missing? 

Mr. Dussault: Sir, again, we are 
talking a year, two letters, TA - • 
and those are E&E code letters that: 
applied during 1972 . 

Sen. Grassley: when you found the 
name, though, did it match when that 
person went down? 

Mr. Dussault: Yes, sir. 
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Vice Chairman Smith: .. .we cannot 

assume th at is made While the person 
la in captivity, can we? The person: 
could have escaped, is that not • , 
correct?, . 


Mr. Oussault: 
correct. 


Yes, sir, that is 


Dassault/ 

Erickson 

10/15/92 


Elder 

10/15/92 


Vice Chairman Smith: And made it 
while he was escaping? 

Mr. Dassault: Yes, that's one of the 
possibilities, tie could be an 
escapee hiding out in that area, made 
a went back into hiding, for a 
couple of weeks, stayed dose by, 
within a kilometer, which is his 
-training, and then- goesbackanddoes 
the USA. Again, maybe even at night, 
under a moonlit night, or something 
like that, he gets out there and 
works for three hours. 


Vice Chairman -Smith:- W.we-bave-an— 
agency that teaches pilots escape and 
evasion procedures and identifying or 
authenticating numbers in order to 
locate them. Those people who taught 
that were hot sent any imagery until 
at least, at the minimal, 1995; most 
of it was seen after this conmittee 
showed it to them in 1992 . Is that 
correct?"'-;: ': •••• "/ r 

Mr. Dussault: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Erickson: Yes, 


Vice Chairman Smith: . . .If you could 
remove yourself from what you heard 
bare this morning, did you ever hear 
any information from anybody 
regarding that, any indigenous person 
in Laos or anybody else who was in 
Laos regarding the USA? 

Mr, Elder: X did not. 














Symbols *' • 

Erickson 
10/15/92 . 

Chairman Kerry: : Kowp we have 
discussed this previously, and this 


v ■. vV 

. is not classified. But how long, 
would it take a person to dig out a 
USA of that size?. 

Mr. Erickson: At least and hour per 
letter for one individual . 



Chairman Kerry: So, three hours of 
WOrk?y 

Hr. Erickson: At least. • 

Symbols 

Erickson ■ ' 
10/15/92 

Chairman Kerry: Now, with respect to 
the X up there, it has, been referred 
to occasionally as a walking K, /; 
Without getting into great details 
about walking, does that appear , to be 

; ’ ■■’"V 


a walking X? - 

Mr. Erickson: To me, it does. 

Symbols 

Godley 

We had one very peculiar incident. 

■ "■••• 

09/24/92 

Scmejrandco^aeriert.. photography, „• 

V' • ;/' v _ 

’; v r : ' 

happened , to take a picture of a rice 
paddy or some cultivated area, and we 
thought we saw USAP spelled out in 
this field, even with an arrow. We 
got very excited about It// and we 
sent an intelligence team of local , 

American irregulars '• - these were 
Hmpng. They went there and they said 
there/ was . absolutely no evidence of 
any American or any other prisoners 
in. that area. 

Symbols . 

‘ 'i t . . * * ’■ 

Grassley 

10/15/92 

On October 2 and 5, the Committee 
received a full court debunking from 
DOD on the pilot code numbers in two 
closed sessions . They said that 
numerous sets of numbers seen in a 
photo and which match code numbers of 
know MlAs were shadows and 
vegetation. They made the numbers 
disappear, presto, just like that, by 
some sort of high-technology 
equipment. 
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Mr. Gray: Yap, sir. exactly, The 
owner was brought out. We talked to 
him about the symbol being~seen~in~ — ^ 
his field several years before. At 
first he didn't understand what we 
were talking about, as the 
conversation went on, he laughed when 
they showed him the line drawing of 
the USA. He said X know now what 
you're talking about. Hy sons did 
that 3 or 4 years ago and they . did 
that based on letters that we got 
fron our relatives in the united 
States. 

We said we'd like to see those 
letters . They brought then out and 
written under: the sender 1 s ■ address on 
these envelopes in big letters was 
USA. The owner of the rice field 
said my ions saw this . They went 
down, one of than wrote it in a hut; 
The other said x can do better than 
that, and he went but into the middle 
of-the fieldr stacked up -rice straw. - 
and burned it in the shape of a USA. 


We asked if we could speak to his 
sons and he said absolutely. They 
were brought out. They were 20 and 
l7*years-old. They admitted" that 
they bad made the symbol . The older 
son that he had done it by stacking 
up tbe rice straw; He was asked if 
he had written anything else and he 
said, yes. I made a stick airplane 
and be drew that for us. And he said 
he also did a dragon's head in the 
same area either days before or day 
after he burned the USA into tha rice 
field. 

we have pictures of the letters that 
case from the united States . it 
turns out most of the villages in Ban 
Bui Hindon have letters from the 
united States and all of them have on 
than in big letters USA. So he 
says the long man said that's 
where he got the idea for the USA. 
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Symbols. . . 

Gray 

12/04/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: Mr. Gray, i j 

have no reason to doubt what the 1 



individual told you. On the: other 
hand, I do sot have any reason to 1 

believe him either . So let me just 
ask you a tough question. Was he 
[given a polygraph test]? | 

Gray:. He was not; , [given a polygriiph 
test]. 

Symbols . 

Gray 

12/04/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: Nov do you have 
proof that he made this? 

Mr. Gray: Dp we have proof that he 
went out and burned a symbol into the 
field? We have his word. 

.Vice-Chairman 

point I am making -- i am not 
doubting what you say, I am really 
not. I am just trying to make a 
point here that we make these" quantum 
leaps when it relates that is not 





live ".Americans r “■ We draw the" 
conclusion the man is telling the 
truth. He may be, I do not know. 

But I guess what frustrates me in 
trying to get to the bottom of the 
lssue. . vis that when we get live- 
sighting reports, which are [given 
polygraph tests] and pass some, we do 
not' believe them.'. Ahd~we do not have ; 
any evidence to contradict it in some 
cases. In many cases we do, but in 
some cases we do not, and we do not 
believe those reports . . 

So I mean Z guess I get concerned 
about , -• DIA and intelligence people 
are supposed to be strict and tough 
on methodology. 

Symbols 

Santora 

10/15/92 

... when you 1 re not looking at the 
original imagery and you're trying to 
detect something on anything else, 
any other form or copy of that 
imagery, then all bets are off on 
what you might see or might not see. 
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Symbols . ' > " 

Shields , 

Sen. Robb i : Let me just go back to 


"0e/25/92~-^ 

the question . that X think has 
troubled the; panel. .. it has to do 
with the whole question .of ; ; 
canpartmentalization of information 
during a critical period and what 
appeared to be the . lack of sharing of 
information and/or critical questions 
being directed to those who might 
have been able to help in that 
reconciliation process. 

General Tighe observed during his 
testimony yesterday that when policy 
makers in the early 1970's made 
statements about no Americans being 
left behind, that the intelligence 

analysts tended to believe them, 

*' ' • 


despite contradictions with most : 

current intelligence, simply because 
they felt that the policy makers had 
access to compartmentalized 
information not available to them. 

■ * ; V i 

w< " t ‘ J1 

Shields : Senator, to my knowledge, ; 
all of the intelligence agencies, 
including the NSA, were part of our 
process . That information was fed 
in , . . into the DIA* 

Symbols 

Smith 

'10/5,5/92 

/ ■ 

... it would be my position*. . that if 
information like this was-proylded . to, 
me, X would want to take the position 
that these symbols should be treated 1 
as valid until proven as otherwise. 

But that is not the position that has 
been taken here. The position that 
has been taken here is that these 
symbols are not valid. 

Symbols 

Smith 

10/15/92 

. . .what do we need this agency for? 

If we have signals and we are 
training people to do is, and then 
when we get the signals but we do not 
have the capability to determine 
whether it is a signal, it does not 
make any sense to me. 
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10/15/92 



[to Andrews] . . . But basically, what 
yon are saying h are i s that the , •. 
analysiF on 52 r by your early 
analysis, is incorrect, or nay have 
been incorrect. Therefore your 
analysis today very well may also be 
incorrect. And yet you are taking . 
the emphatic position that you are 
correct. ; .%* 


if we are talking: about negotiating 
an end to a war and accounting fully 
for all of our prisoners of war, and 
we have photographs like that -- if 
somebody has presented you an 
analysis of those photographs and 
they say they are . not true, they are 
not accurate, they are not Caucasian, 
theyars ..something jelse„or somebody^ 
else, fine. But your testimony is 
not that you got that testimony* ■■ 

Your testimony is that you never saw 
the photographs, and that very well 
may be the case. But the point is, 
it ebows there ~is~a communication - 
breakdown somewhere, in terms of 
information that we had on POWs. 


Second, if a pilot were to attempt to 
communicate by ground signal, letter 
or whatever means, by using his 
authenticator number, the U.S. 
government will be unable to identify 
the individual if- his number happened 
to he among" those - numbers DiA can't 
account for. this could be 
potentially. ' tragic.: <•. 


The way we define a discrepancy case 
is, a case about which the united 
States Government has convincing 
evidence that the Governments of 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia should 
have specific knowledge. The term 
■discrepancy case' includes not only 
individuals who were last fcnovn 
alive, but also individuals who we 
are not certain of their fete, or who 
were known dead but for whom the 
Indochinese Government should be able 
to provide information or remains. 


















Trowbridge 

06/24/92— 


Vessey 

06/25/92 


vessey 

li/05/91 



./.the 97 who Were listed as prisoner 
-that have~not~subsequehtiy;^ i 

accounted for.. They have made their 
way into the General Vessey list as 
priority cases. And those are the 
cases that are the core of the search 
efforts that are ongoing right now. 

it was not to mean . that; We weren't . 
going to! investigate the other cases. 
We-'werergolW.- 1 to Investigate all the 
cases/ but these were the priority 
cases because they appeared to be the 
cases of those people had the best 
chance of being ; alive . . / - 

,/i *. . ny approach with the Vietnamese 
is; that we are not trying to 
reconstruct- the^jpast^or-ooM-iprWi th : - 1 
war crimes trials or any such thing 
as that. We want to knbw : what- ' .. 
happened to our people. Pirst, we : 
want to Know, are there any live 
Americans there? We are not going to 
*sk~the~igum ab&t:^ 
in the past, that you said there were ’ 
not any, and now there are. Pine/ if 
there are some, let us have them and 
we are just going to ignore the past 
Statements, if people have been 
killed under circumstances that are 
embarrassing, we are not going to 
make ah issue out of that . What we ; 
:'want to* know ••'is .where are bur people, ’ : 
what happened to them? 
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Vessey cases 

Vessey 

06/25/92 

So in early 1989 I asked DU end jcrc 
to work together ; to ; refine the list 



ana include all cases where the 
evidence showed that the person 
involved was alive when he last knew 
of him and we had evidence that': he ' 
likely came under Vietnamese control 
or *as captured and for whom we had 
not yet had an accounting; 

I Also asked that the border areas be 
searched for the same sort of cases. 
And as a result of that effort we 
added 39 people lost in Vietnam and 
came up with 49 so-called discrepancy 
cases in the border area. 

Vessey Cases 

Vessey 

06/25/92 

X wanted to be able to. confront that 
assertion that they had held no live 


' : V ;/•■ • ; -i. /••••' 

prisoners with the sort of glairijng 
examples that led Americans to 
believe that thtre may well have live 
American prisoners held. So at that 
Defenat Xntelligance Agency 
officlals gavs me a -list -of -about- 70 — - 



casts; . , they ware the cases for 
those individuals for whom the 
Vietnamese should have been able to 
account readily, some of th« were 
not cases of people we thought had 
bean reported to have died in 
captivity, but the remains had hot 
been returned and we belieyad that 
Mt Vietnamese government should be 
able to account for than. 

in fact people who 
the u.s. believed we had the evidence 
to show that they were alive whan we 
last sew them, they were captured or 
about to become captured. 

Vessey Casts 

Vessey 

11/05/91 

Ihe people who are missing are ay 
comrades, as they were comrades of 
■any of the people on this cosmittee. 
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••Watergate." ■ - 

-Kerrey^---— • 
09 / 22/32 

. '! v\ * . • ’ ■/ ** ; 

The- question today- for-tbis -ccoBilttee-' 
is how. could this have happened? 
Several witnesses who were appointed 
policymakers in 1973 have identified 
Watergate as the culprit. They 
believe the United States would have 
forced North Vietnam to abide by the 
terms of the peace treaty had ! 

President Nixon not been weakened and 
distracted by the scandal of 
Watergate. Perhaps this is true. 

It also seetos likely t o me their 
attitude towards informing the 
public* coupled with their obsessive 
desire and need for secrecy# led to 
information about our missing being 


.. 

withheld from the American people. . 

While they were trying to keep 
information about Watergate secret* 
they were also trying to keep 
information about our missing in 
~ action secret.- The faulty judgment 

■ ■" . ’ ■’ 

\ ; • - ... ■/*;., * 

which resulted in one tragedy also 
produced a second. 

Watergate 

Kerry ■ 

09/22/92 

It is dear also that paramount among 
the pressures of that time,; when the 
agremnent was signed and 
implementation began7 was the energy 
and attention* sapping saga of 
Watergate. ■■.•■; 

Watergate 

Klf singer 
09/22/92 

Now on the impact of Watergate* I 
think it is only fair to point out 
that the opposition to using any kind 
of military force strongly antedated 
Watergate. If you read the media of 
February and March when the 
Administration was repeatedly saying 
that it preserved the right to 
enforce the agreement* we were 
constantly told that we had no right 
to enforce a cease-fire. And it was 
something we always objected to on 
the ground that under those 
conditions any time America ends a 
war and makes a cease-fire, it has. 
in effect* surrendered because it 
cannot enforce what it has fought 
for. ' 
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Kissinger 

09/22/32 



...it Is quite possible that ; 
President Nixon did not have the sane 
strengtlrto-rasist ^ liat^prass&Vls" - 
he Blight have had without Watergate. 
He never said that to me. x think 
the position he took, which was that 
he wanted one more negbtiation before 
considering military operations, was 
a perfectly reasonable position, i 
had a somewhat different view, but X 
had . always a somewhat more - - ' 

professorial view and he had a 
soMMhat nore understanding of the 
political situation; that's why he 
was President. i 


I think knowing ell the risks that we 
were heading into as 1913 began, none 
of us anticipated Watergate and bow 
irwould fapibde ahd totally ^ 
Waco!! political leverage, and I . 
think our analysis Was that sane of 
the crucial votes in the Congress 
that we used to defeat were lost this 
tineiand it was probably because or 
the denoralisetion of the President 's 
supporters, so this w as an 
unanticipated factor ; t 
B ut 1 agree with what Winston said 
earlier# and it's vary important, we 
sighed this agreement believing that 
if we did the right thing we had a 
good Chance to. maintain it, and that 
there was a Chance that the South 
Vietnamese - - that the struggle 
within Vietnan would turn into sons 
kind of political conpetition. There 
was a chance for this agrement to 
survive, and a lot depended on what 
we did. 

Chairman Kerry: Well, I accept that# 
and I said earlier, and I'm convinced 
from all the reading that I have been 
doing, that Watergate loons far 
larger in this than I had ever 
inagined. .. ' 


















. ; .if you read what is in Phase TWo , 
let us say you were to do the 
-businessTpiece^at"involved~~- — — 
permitting U.Si. firms to sign a 
contract , but they cannot execute on 
it, they cannot execute: . . you are 
whetting the Vietnamese appetite. 

But Phase two specifically says 
continue the rapid repatriation. 
Vietnam in phase: two is not 
alleviated of any responsibility. 
Vietnata specifically is required to 
continue the rabid repatriation of 
American remains readily available to 
•Vietnam..', ■ 

Vice Chairman Smith: If they become 

available aft e r Pha se One , true. 

Chairman Kerry: So they must 
continue the process, we have an 
expectation of the continuation of 
remains in Phase Two. The roadmap 
clearly contemplated it, and i t--,.. - 
leverages it. • 

Now, let us say a couple of companies 
move in. Let us say you chose to 
only let it be certain kinds of 
companies, whatever . They go in. 

The Vietnamese start to get excited: 
Bey, this is working: But you do not 
get more of^^se remaiM 
cannot execute on the contracts. 
Everybody is going to get. angry: 

Hey, hciw come you are not able to 
move forward? Gee, we thought we 
would be able to make this a. real 
business thing , but where are those 
remains? 

All of a sudden you have increased 
your capacity to get them. You lose 
no leverage. You increase, the 
leverage. Phase Two contemplates it. 
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Normalisation 

Kerry 

12/03/92 

Now some of us may feel* just as 
policy people all over the agencies 

- M •■* 

’ \ p ; ‘ ’ . ] '• • •' ; ‘ 

say feel, that one step or another 
nay serve better to get some of those 
answers. But hone of us feels that 
we should give up leverage. None of 
us feels that we should move to an 
actual commercial product-moving 
relationship; Every: comment that we 
have suggested in terns of the 
roadmap suggests the t those who have 
advocated sone step are simply 
saying, we think we can get sore 
information, and still maintain 
leverage. 



Normalisation 

Oulan 

12/04/92 

• . .1 think it 's important to 
emphasize that we do have a policy in 
place to deal with Vietnam; the 


.... ■!.,’* ‘ 

roadnap policy. And it* « premised on 
two underlying pillars. One, that we 
should speak clearly and 
authoritatively to the Vietnamese, 
and so we gave them our policy in 
writing and told thw that it . 

- ■ - • \ 


approved by the President, by all of 
the relevant secretaries . 

Secondly, the roadmap was premised on 
both parties taking steps, 
concomitant steps, to address the 
concerns of the others. That policy, 
plus the work of General vessey, - 
General Needham, all of the people 
from SOD who have been up here, has 
produced results and I outlined those 
in my testimony the other day in 
terms of offices and prisons access, 
live- sighting investigation, remains 
that have been returned. 

/ ' * , 1 * . . ■ ' ’ ' . ; ■ . 
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Normalization 


Quinn 

11/15/91 


Thera was also a charge# a criticism; 
of our ovarall policy, particularly 
tha“ State~Department ' s^role-in:the t~ 
pon/mza effort# that we are acting at 
the behest of commercial interests; 
that we are rushing to normalize 
relations with Vietnam. . 


X doubt that those who would charge 
this have heard from the American 
businessmen and businesswomen who see 
me almost every day, and who leave, 
for the most pert# disappointed. I 
tell them that we will not have the 
domestic support system necessary for 
Government or a business to move 
ahead, with Vietnam until we resolve 
the POff/MXA issue. I add that there 
la hope for the future # because our 
policy appears to be working; but the 


embargo will remain in place until 
the proof it ■ in. 

American economic interests have high 
standing in our foreign policy# but 
in the case of Vietnam# these 
interests are weighed against even 
higher priorities. Xt is true we are 
in a rush# a rush to obtain the 
fullest possible accounting for the 
2/271 American POW/mias from the 
Vietnam War. The uncertainty has gone 
on far too long, we are doing our - 
best; to energise the process and - 
elicit the cooperation we need from 
the governments in the region. 

Wa have had some notable success in 
the past year/ but more must be done. 
As wa get results# we will take the 
commensurate steps that will help put 
the past behind us. The response from 
Vietnam is slow and begrudging. So# 
too# will be the pace and scope of 
normalization. At every opportunity# 
we remind Vietnam of this fundamental 
reality. '■ • 
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Smith 

12/04/92 


. . .i think we lose all of : the : 

:leyeragethat_^ - 

Phase Two at this point, and let me 
explain very simply why. 

Ke gpt the information that we 
received from Mr. Schweitzer when we 
indicated to the Vietnamese that we 
knew that they had it. So they 
provided it to us. understandable. 
•Mbwr:i£ we were’ to at this point 
and accept the premise that they have 
no more remains and nbve on to Phase 
Two or accept the premise that all 
live-sighting reports are resolved 
and move to Phase Two, not only is 
there not an incentive for them to 
provide them to us; there is a 
disincentive r because -if we move into 
Phase Two and there is a cache of 
'zmaa'ina'.^ somewhere or a group of ■ 
Americans somewhere still alive, to 
bring that information forth would 
immediately stop the process of the 


lEcLL 








offers 


Perroots 

12/01/92 


Perrooti . ..let me tell you. they 
turned into being inquisitions. ^And .. 
whenl found that out X took steps! to 
alter it. But X Was probably to 
blame. This was part of the whole 
atmosphere that we generated to make 
sure that we were responding to 
virtually every critic# to make sure 


that we were hiding anything. 

we trailed that film. It was in ' 
Billy Hendon’s office that he said he 
had the names of the people on that 
film that refused — it is a two-way 
street; You have got to have 


those people . And there were other 
inconsistencies in the way the 
Congressman operated that resulted in 
our terminating that kind of 
activity; f'/ • .*'7 • ' • 

Sen; McCain: “'-“It' i»“ worthy of note; ^ 
Mr. Chairman, and X was going to wait 
until the hearing tomorrow# that 
former Congressman Hendon has also 
refused to cooperate with a committee 


of fraud and fundraising, and X think 
that is interesting# particularly 
coming from people who are demanding 
full disclosure of all other 
'information. • ' 
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Schlatter 

12/01/92 


Schlatter s . . ..the episodes that lie 
underwent Was that we Would be called 
to cone to this member vs office# and 
Tbf ' Tfcis llwiilaUba'he"^ 
would have sene of his colleagues 
there. ;ind he would say all right, X 
want you to read this report. Well, 
we would take the report out and we 
would read the report. Well, atop 
right there. Read that again. so we 
would read this one sentence again. 
Mow, Oolonel or adeter or whenever he 
was talking to, what do you nake of 
that report? well, we would lay out 
our investigation and our analytic 
findings. : ; ■ •; 






Vessey 

12/04/92 



Chairman Kerry: You have had the 
opportunity to raise this issue in 
the most personal way on behalf of 
the ■Presidentrof 

Vessey: I have. / 

Chairman Kerry: Have you, in the 
course of those meetings, confronted 
the Vietnamese repeatedly with the ; 
question of live Americans in their 
country? . . • V 

-Vessey: I have. . v 

Chairman Kerry: And what have they 
responded to you each time? 

vessey: Ne hold no live Americans. 


Chairman Kerry: Has money been 
offered to them, deals been offered 
to them? 

Vessey: No. I have not offered 
money , but I * ve made- it clear- that i t 
is the fundamental basis oh which we 
can move forward in any fashion. 


Seh. McCain: Do you believe that , 
would be a good idea to say to the 
Vietnamese that we will qive you a 
couple of billion dollars if you will 
give us any live Americans? 

Vessey: I think it's. a bad iddh. 

Sen. McCain: Mhy do you think that 
would be a bad idea? 

vessey: Nell, there are -> there are 
rules of international warfare. 
There’s the Geneva Accords. And I 
believe that we should promote 
civilized behavior among nations and 
that we all Ought to respect the 
dead, the captured in warfare 
according to those rules, and that we 
should expect nations to abide by 
those rules. 










88'';V 



Oral Histories 

12/04/92 

Chairman Kerry: . .. . I want to ask you/ 
in your judgment, on the oral 
-histories ^;do~ybu think -that- is sort- 


7 : ; • 


of a gold mine# so to speak# and 
something we ought to pursue 
significantly? 

MTw Bell s i think the oral ‘history 
program is not only important from 
the standpoint of the interviews with 
the individuals for verbal testimony, 
I think it Vs also important in that 
they can identify areas where records 
are stored or areas where records 
were stored at one time. And also# a 
lot of the personnel -> in fact# most 
of the personnel who participated in 
the war kept personal diaries, and 
they retained those as south as 


•'•••' '• ■: 


possxnie ana they stllr have those 
around today. 


Oral Histories 

Destatte 

12/04/92 

X agree that what we have referred to 
as the oral history program is very 
important. As a Patter of fact# this 

- 

■ ,• ■':* -■ 

•i* ■«< '* * / '*•' . ' , ; ; f ' 

■ something x 've been discussing v 7 
with oy counterpart and the people at 
the museum. Having a record that 
documents the fate of the missing 
person is really only one step in the 
accounting process. The final step 
should be# wherever possible# to 
return the prisoner's remains. And . 
to do that# in many cases# it's going 
to-reguire the help of witnesses# r ■ : 
eyewitnesses. 


Oral Histories 

Schweitzer 

12/04/92 

220 million Americans and 70 million 
Vietnamese couldn* t do this; And yet 
Colonel Dai and I got together and 
these things just started coming out. 
And it was just so natural and so 
easy for us. There was nothing to 
it. But, when you look at it is 
seams mysterious, and X don't think 
it is. I just think it was the time 
and it just happened# and it's going 
to continue happening. It's just the 
beginning# and I think all the rest 
is coming. 
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Peace Talks r 
Implementation 


Godley 

09/24/92 



Peace Talks v 
Implementation 


Peace Talks - 
Implementation 


Godley 

09/24/92 


Grassley 

09/22/92 


Mr. Aldrich, on the 24th of January 
of 1973 Dr. Kissinger stated at his 
_press„conference.thatthQre r wereno- 
secret understandings in the sense of 
secret commitments. Be said that 
there were statements by each side of 
its intentions or interpretations of 
the agreement on Which the other side 
might or. might not choose to:'; 
rely,. .That is very, important public 
pronouncement, probably, equal in 
consequence, in many respects, to the 
pronouncement of the President a 
couple of months later. , . .Dr. 

Kissinger announced on the 24 th that 
there were no secret agreements, and 
that was left unchallenged. 1 lio one 
came forth on his staff, in the 
administration, by the President, to 
clarify^a- fundamental-mis truthr-^ - 


The Symington Amendment Was the final 
blow. That amendment, as I recall 
it, limited the dollar value of our 
military expenses in Laos to $300 
million^ a year. — This was- to cover ~ r 
anawnf tian, aircraft sorties, boobs , . 
food, and to pay indigenous 
personnel. 

I don’ t believe that in the history 
of warfare there has ever been a 
military commander operating under 
such budgetary restrictions. We were - 
beaten; not by the'men in the field; 
but by public opinion at home, and V . .. 
were negotiating from a position of 
abject weakness... 


Any efforts to obtain a full 
accounting of FOM/hxas were doomed to 
failure unless the north Vietnamese 
could see some advantage in acceding 
to our request. 


[quoting General Walter's Testimony] 
"S ometh i ng like half the prisoners 
that were known to have been captured 
alive never came back to France after 
they reached a deal with the Worth 
Vietnamese." 
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Peace Talks 

09/21/92, 

. . . tbe bombing balked and the: 
negotiations began at a time when 



nauoi " couxasee cieariy , tna t the 
Congress/ the American people and; the 
American psyche no longer had the 
stomach to do what it had to do. 

Peace Talks . 

Haig ■ 
09/21/92 

What I'm saying is be sure you know 
the constraints that^ existed* because 

; . ‘.J, Al : 

iy.r. 

it's my personal judgment/ maybe 
wrong, maybe naive, that Henry 
Kissinger and Richard hixon never 
made a decision that they didn't 
think (with some: probably minor 
exception) was not dedicated to the 
proposition that we want to get pur 
prisoners but, all of them, as 
quickly as possible. And I believe 
that. So that fs ay contribution to 
yourr deliberation . .:”— w ■: 

Peace Talks * 
Implementation 

Kerry . 
09/24/92 

X enlisted ih 1^65, was commissioned 
in 1966 , went over in 1968 twice, 
came back in 19 69 , and volunteered, 
volunteered to go over,, volunteered 

v.’v-.'t 


to go oown to tnesouuierirpartwhere 
wr.were fighting in the Navy, and 

to win. But Icamebackin 
1969 convinced that what was going to 
happen in 1975 was going to happen. 
And the notion of trying to fight a 
war with these crasy restrictions 
that we were trying to fight it with 
just convinged me that you cannot 
fight • a - war that- way. r ■: " : : 

Peace Talks . ; 
Implementation . 

Kerry 

09/22/92 

There is nothing in the record that 
suggests you asked the Congress of 
the United States for the right to 
boob because they were holding 
prisoners that they would not give 
back. Nothing. 

Peace Talks 

Kerry 

09/21/92 

I do not want this to be 
confrontational. It is not meant to 
be; no member wants it to be. But 20 
years later, folks, you know as well 
as I do that we are here because, for 
better or worse, the intentions we 
sought in 1973 have yet to be 
fulfilled. Ne do mot have a full 
accounting. 


APPKUDU t 









Peade Talks • 
Xhplesientation 

Harry . • 

09/21/92 

. . .The debate is about what happened 
is this country in our attaints to 


... r .. . — • v/* V • ' * 

get cur: prisoners^ back and^were 

families dealt with honestly, were 
tbe American people dealt with 
honestly. . .we are not here.. to rehash 

WHwnt , we want to know wbat 
decisions were available to ur and 
hew We might have made choices to get 
them back. * 

Mow, you said We did not get a full 
accounting, ail We are trying to do 
is understand shy we Were not able to 
get that full accounting. Was there 
anything disingenuous in that process 
of not getting it? ware we lied to? 
Were families not told the truth? 


»m it inadvartant, «u It sl^ly 
upouibla u « coniaquanc of tlia 
elreuwtancM you hava dtacribad? 

Mom# X have taken up more then ay 

■. tima^hara.~but^x^MDui(i-aiv^vnitwK»t. - 

ill 

• ; ' ’ 

it was that pmented us, baee we 
knew that did not have a full 
accounting, from igoing to the 
American people and raising their 
consciousness around that reality? 
Would people not have coalesced 
around the notion that they were not 
getting beck Americans vho ware - 

supposed to come home? • ' 

Peace Talks 

larry * 

09/22/92 

X lot has been said and written about 
the man the coenlttee will hear from 
today, but the one thing that has 
never been said shout him is that he 
was out of the loop. 


. - umin $ 








Peace Talks 

K«Xiy 

09/22/92 

The pressures on our negotiators 
during those critical years were real 



and unavoidable. We had a President 
elected in 1968 who took office in . 
1969 on a pledge to end 17. S. : 
participation in the war. We had a 
public hungry for that moment, / . 
anxious for the goal to be achieved . 
And r poetical ' ;■ 
and military objectives throughout 
Indochina that were at risk, we had 
a very determined and skillful 
adversary* and We had tantalizing but 
iaperfect inforaation about the 
number and status of prisoners in 
Vietnam* Cambodia* and Laos. 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Kerry 

09/22/92 

[citing Kissinger ' s memoirs ] But* what 
j^veiYJcle^ 

nova heaven and earth to support 
President Thieu, we were willing to 
move heaven and earth to enforce the 
boobing on the violations for 
infiltration, but we never talked 
about-moving heaven ahd-earth to: have ~ 
that full accounting and never did 
tbe American people lean, never did 
tbls cane to tbe Congees , tad i 
think it would have been one of the 
great levers that you had* but it was 
not there. 


. y ' * ■ ..v ■' * «■*, ’ j « 


C-.7 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Kissinger 

-It did not matter Whether we could 
have added one or another clause to 
the agreement. The provisions with 
respect to the missing in action were 
perfectly plain. They just didn't 
carry them out. 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Most commentators - - Z would say all 
coottntators* Congressional or media 
- opposed any effort to stand up to 
Hanoi* arguing that the united States 
had no right to retaliate at all 
against the Worth 1 s blatant 
violations* ...By the middle of 
April* Hanoi's violations were 
overwhelming. 


MVBBXX ' 








Paace Talks 
implementation 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Unfortunately, it was also no secret' 1 
that these efforts to pin Hanoi down 



(wuuwqo wo iiriDy enpey c&q&oqs» iq f 
theory we had three sources of 
leverage available: bombing the 
ilorth, offering economic aid to Hanoi 
and giving military and economic aid 
to Saigon to deprive Hanoi of the 
hope of military victory j 

The Congress took all three lovers 
away, denying us both the carrot and 
the sticks When the Congress 
eliminated our leverage, we were 
trapped in the classic nightmare of 
every statesman, we had nothing to 
back up our tough words, but acre 
tough words. ; • •, 

PeaceTalks 


. . * Hanoi sensed our leverage was 
rapidly eroding. A host of 
congressional resolutions made it 
dear that we tiould have so support 
for military action. ■ 


09/22/92 

ipaaca Talk® . • : 
Implementation 

Kissinger •••— 
09/22/92 . 

^tHs toUiUy-in^x^riate for thoie: 
^ho prevented any sort of military 
action to blame those of us who 
wanted to enforce the agreement 
because they can find this or that 
document that gave one or other 
reason. . 
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Kissinger Monday-morning quarterbacks can argue 
09/22/92 :^- fehat-the-Paris-PeaceAccordswerenot- 
perfect. I agree, to me, the ideal 
outcome would have been an American 
victory. But; Mr.; Chairman/ We had 
to* deal with the war in; the specific 
circumstances we faced. 

Even with the perspective of 20 
: years, I am convinced that in those . ■ 
circumstances, no better agreement 
was obtainable. Por example, just as 
t was leaving for the final 
negotiations in January 1973; the 
Bouse and Senate Democratic caucuses 
each passed; by very large margins, 
resolutions calling for legislation 
to cutvOf f all funds for the^war 
'...since Congress removed both :• 
incentives and penalties for Hanoi's 
cocpliance, how exactly would any 
achievable amendment have changed 
Hanoi's behavior? 


PeaceTalhs-' 

implementation 

Kissinger 
09/22/92 • 

The probl^wlth the 

was not with the words , but with 

their implamtntatian by North 

Vietnam. • • • the U . S. Degress even 

more Vigorously, and successfully, ./ 

undercut our ability to enforce those 

accords; 

Peace Talks 

Kissinger' 
09/22/92 " 

We have had many disagreements on 
policy, and honorable people will ’ ■ 
differ about this. But on the fate 
of our prisoners, Mr. chairman; there 
can be no division. He had all an 
equal concern. 
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There were also numerous 

J^nixessidnai Most were - - 

Congress resolutions which were riot 
binding ; ;; But Whether they passed or , 
not , they were all known to the 
Vietnamese arid weakened our 
negotiating position. 35 of these 
.resolutions were, introduced in. 1972 
alone. 

. ; ; During this period many political 
leaders , including Senator McGovern 
and 30 other U. Si Senators, were 
calling for unconditional,, unilateral : 
withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam, without any formal North 
Vietnamese conmitment or the 
concurrent or even subsequent return 
of--our-Mli8-and-POWs, *or accounting t*™ - 
for the missing in action. . . ,. v,.,'; 

At the same time, members of the 
American peace movement were 
spreading the word that they had been 
told~by tdierKfott^ 

setting a deadline for our withdrawal 
would create favorable conditions for 
the subsequent release of American 
prisoners of war. •• : v.-, 

Privately, you see, the problem was 
they were counting a great deal on 
bur domestic opposition, so they were 
going extremely slowly in the 
negotiations. ; 

Oh, it's a fair question, Mr. 

Chairman, and the answer to it is 
that this body prevented the 
enforcement of the agreement. When 
we spoke of iron-clad guarantees we 
never thought ve were dealing with a 
bunch of Lord Pauntleroys whom we 
could hand a document to . We thought 
we had the right to enforce the 
agreement, which was then taken away 
.from, us. ■ ■•' ■■■■ - ■ . ' . ■ ■ 
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Pro® the day V e entered office, we 

*had-ao nore'Coasistent'g6al"thM"the r ~ 

release of the braye Americans .. held 
prisoner throughout Indochina and a 
full accounting of their missing 
colleagues. The negotiating record 
makes clear that this matter was 
insistently raised with the North: . 
Vietnamese. There was no issue on 
which American officials , from the 
Resident on down, Were more adamant. 

Yet here we are 20 years later, being 
pilloried in leaks without a shred of 
evidence, with the unforgivable libel 
that we knowingly abandoned the very 
group whose suffering was the biggest 
single incentive for our exert i n ^s ' 

Th* prbbitoTwitb^ie-paris^^ 
was not with the words, but with 
their implementation by Vietnam. Prom 
the very start, Hanoi began violating 
the accords . The record shows 
clearly that while the executive 
branch t^ed itrean^ 
pressure on Hanoi, in particular 
those relating to P0W8 and MlAs, the 
D. S. Congress even nore vigorously, . 
and successfully, undercut our 
ability to enforce those accords. 

if the Vietnamese violated these 
provisions it was not because of any 
omission by the responsible g.sr - : 
officials but because we had been 
stripped of the Weapons we might have 
used to enforce that . 

we had, in meetings with many groups , 
said forever that if we got the terms 
we asked for we would end the war. 

That we were not pursuing the war and 
that we were not making these 
proposals as oiwnicks; we meant it. 

Despite all these obstacles, 
strenuous negotiations resulted in a 
joint communique on June 13th, 
reaffirming and strengthening all the 
POW previsions, . . .We made no secret 
of our outrage with Hanoi's 
violation. ■ , • . • ; - 
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Kissinger 

09/22/92 


Pence Talks 


Peace Talks 



Kissinger 

09/22/92 



Peace Talks - 
Implementation 


Kissinger 

09/22/92 


accept, Senator 

kept from the American public . . • 

Nobody had a monopoly of anguish in 
that period. Nobody had any 
conceivable interest in deceiving the 
American people . . V ' . 


In response to my presentations i Le 
Due Tho disdainfully, read me 
editorials from the Ameri eim press 
and speeches from the Congressional 
Record; v..’. • 


[quoting fra his 1973 sutement] 
■...as for us at home it should be 
clear by now that no one in this war 
has had a monopoly, of ■ anguish and 
that no. one in these debates has had 
a nonopoly: of “moral -insight. — And how 
that at last we have achieved an 
agreement in which the united States 
did not prescribe the political 
future to its allies, an agreement 
which would preserve the dignity, and 
* *elf together 

with healing the wounds in Indochina 
we can begin to heal the woundTS 
America.* 


If Saigon collapsed; the residual 
American force, would become hostage. 
The number of our prisoners would - 
increase exponentially, in the end, 
we achieved the terms we set out to 
obtain, and which our critics had 
repeatedly told us were unattainable . 
In the process, we dramatically 
improved the conditions for the 
return of American forces, we 
demanded and Obtained release of all 
prisoners.. 


Only when our leverage was in the 
process of being dismantled, while 
the Saigon Government was 
disintegrating, in the absence of a 
cease-fire, would we be permitted to 
talk about our prisoners under 
conditions of unspeakable chaos . 
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Peace Talks - ;v 

Tmpl AihAnMihlon 

Kissinger 

OP/22/92 




Peace Talks, - 1 

Implementation 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

j^ce 

Laird 

09/21/92 




Nobody ever questioned that the 
acctHinting^for^the-misSing-was^:^"^ — 
unsatisfactory, tie raised it at 
least 60 times during 1973.; The only 
difference is that we did nbt know of 
confirmed prisoners . And. had we 
known it, we would have taken the 
most drastic steps.' As 1 will say in 
my statement r but it is better 
Clearly understood now, x advocated 
the; resumption of military operations 
to enforce the agreement starting in 
the middle of March, 1973. - 


i . .we never accepted that They* re all 
dead/ and continued to express our 
dissatisfaction with Hanoi ' s failure 
to account for the HlAs. \ 


probably as sobn as Ambassador 
Harriman went over there. I was a 
amber of the • • we had, at that 
time# a smaller committee in the 
Eouse of Representatives- that handled 
highly classified operations. As a 
member of the Defense Appropriations 
Committee# X was informed of those 
negotiations as they went forward in 
Paris, And I was kept informed 
regularly# of court a# as Secratary of 
Defense. 
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Lord ; .v 
09/21/92 

I believe, the filial agreement was the 
best possible one at the time/ given 
-the : mood™ih--America^and- the^pres sures~ 
on the 0 ; S . side. It yas a far 
better deal than almost anyone on the 
American scene thought possible, and 
that; almost all of Congress and the 
media and certainly the demonstrators 
were caning for. •• 

forget the atmosphere of the times in 
evaluating the agreement today, it 
is unfair to examine our maximum 
positions during the course of the 
negotiations and complain that they 
were not all realised in the end. By 
definition, any agreement had to be a 
coopromise and reflect the realities 



WSSMtBSBSM 


of^both the battlefield and American 
domestic support. 

BSPS M tHpp 


the country was in a itate of near 
anarchy,... 

Peace _Talks^?i^J 
Inplemeatation 

Moorcr 

09/24/92 

• •-•I don’t think that any nation has 

ever fought a war with 500, 00 troops 
and let the capital of the opposing 
nation have a sanctuary. 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Richardson 

09/24/92 

The question is one of what the 
public will support, what Congress 
would support in the circumstances, 
what the international political 
costa -are of a new use of force. 

And/ indeed, I don't know exactly 
when the vote taken by Congress was, 
blit it was not long after that 
Congress specifically prohibited the 
use of force for this or any other 

purpose having to do with Vietnam/ 
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Schiesinger v..but one oust assuse that ve had 

.Qft/21/92 concluded ^ tAat .v^fcliAV ' - I. 

position of the United states in 
dealing with Vietnam, itorth Vietnam, 
Was quite weak,; we were anxious to 
; get our troops out/ and that we were 
••, '; : \vU not going to roil the waters if that 
-C^id:':be; : .avoid^>;:u.'.Tluit:.;%fould-.be::av:;:,;:. 
v ■ v- judgment. : Vc ■ • y.- • • ■-•v 


SeCord v- : Sehi - brown: But faded- with tlie cutoff 

09/24/92 of funds, what would you have 

recosmanded? what should we have 
done? ; What should the Administration 
have done faced with the cutoff of 
; ; -funds for sdlita^ altemtivest? 

■ Secofds If the Congress totally tied 
.our, hands -With, respact,, tb-ability^tbC 
wage another, off ease, another boobing 
campaign, then what I alluded to 
earlier seens to be the only option. 
That would be to nouht an intensive 
intelligence operation using all of 
our ^intelligehmrceoteiity^ ahd-really 
putting sooe dollars behind it . . 













Peace Talks • 
inqplementation 


Robson 

09/24/92 


Chairman Kerry: After, that initial 
: 60rday ^ricd~h^^ 

January to the end of March, what 
happened in terms of your effort to 
gain accounting for those people? 

Can you describe that for us? 

Mr. Robson: Yes, sir. Me had that 
series of folders, as X said, 
approximately 80 . X don • t remember 
the exact number. But we also 
developed some more information. X 
say we, the services , . JCRC, and the 
intelligence agencies developed more 
information which was fed to JCRC in 
Thailand, which in turn was passed 
back to us , and we ended up with a 
totaliof ^IQdi-f olders^with. inf oanation: 
on people that the enemy should be , 
able to tell us about with any great 
amount of difficulty. And I 
personally passed that list and stuff 
to than, X believe, on the 17th of 
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Peace Talks - 
UEplementation 

Robson 

.09/24/92w_-U 

Chairman Kerry; . . .when we deposed 
Colonel Berni e- Rus s ellywhoi s- - - - — - 

Vice Chairman Smith: The tJ.S. head 
of the Pour-Party Joint Military 
Team, he said otherwise* He stated 
that in early May the Vietnamese were 
linking D . S . aid cciumi tments to - 
cooperation with the MlAs . And when 
the vote came, or when the word was ! 
passed down to the Vietnamese, or 
passed to the Vietnamese that there 
was no aid forthcoming, or- at least J: 
not in the iamediate future, that : 
they stopped cooperating. . 

Colonel Robson: There is no 
contradiction there, sir. That's 

■; ■. ■ 1 '. 


exactly what happened. ' ~7':rr 

Vice Chairman Smith: What? 

Colonel Robson: When they got the 
word that the aid; was cut off, they 

>■: ■* y • 


just •• 

Vice Chairman smith: Bailed out.’ 

Colonel Robson: Just started bailing 
out. I, mean, they'd sit and talk to 
•you..;. 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

■ * • 

/• .* . , / ‘ ’ ' ' •' 

Robson 
09/24/92 ' 

Chairman Kerry ; When you say ~ : 

nothing, they just '•*:■■■ yy 

Hr. Robson: They took it and they 
said we will study it. The same thing 
they told Dr. Kissinger in Hanoi . 

Chairman Kerry: So in effect, the 
process that was put in place to get 
the accounting was truly not working 
almost from the beginning. 
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-Shields-: 

09/24/92 



Peace Talks 
Implementation 



,Oiain»n.Kerry:~-B^ 

14 that you did know were prisoner. 

Dr.' Shields : No# we did not -- • 
Senator# we did. not know they were 
prisoner i We knew that they could 
hive. been prisoners, we never had 
any intelligence that they actually 
■'.entered the prison. , ^ • : 

Chairman Kerry: That's not what you 
said on. that day. 

Dr. Shields: Z don't know the press 
conference transcript. 

Chairman Kerry: 1 will show you. 
"These- 14“individuals“were"at"one^"~" 
time identified by the DRV as having 
bein captured# but were not listed on 
the sp*called complete list provided 
on 22 December we carried them as 
We believed they were POW. We j; 
held a press conference saying they 
are-POW. • ■ . y ■ 

Shields : I believe we failed to get 
as complete an accounting as we could 
have gotten at that time# yes, I do, . 
There is no question about it. In 
mind# had Article SB been 
implemented#- we would have had the 
accounting that we desired. 

Chairman Kerry: And your 
interpretation of why it was not 
implemented is? 

Shields : We never had access to the 
areas where we needed to go. we 
needed to go into the areas where our 
men were lost. We needed to begin 
with the incident of loss and track 
down what happened to them from ■ that - 
point. . . in the area of Laos# we did 
not have access. We were not allowed 
to go. The government was hostile. 

The same was true of North Vietnam. 
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Shields 

J.6/J5/92. 


Shields! Vow, the families had all 

*of.-tAe r infonnation'WMcA v we^had- — 
available. The . family of Richard Van 
pyke; now living i think in salt Lake 
City i knew about his case'. They knew 
about what the men in the prison can® 
had to Say about him.. They knew 

about ceomander Pord . So this - 

information was passed onto, families . 
It Was not information that anyone 
tried to hide. ■ 

aairman Kerry s But the point is, 
obviously, that here We are 20 years 
later-, with a list called, discrepancy 
cases . And General John vessey who 
will testify later, who is an 
extraordinary public servant, who has 
v® 70 **?]? 1 * 11 ^sroihi'over there, 
has a list of people that 20 years 
later we are saying to the 
Vietnamese, hey,wait a minute. We 
thought these’ folks were alive. Mow, 
20_yearw vlater we are -doingtha t * ^ 
it just occurs to me that 20 years 
ago the^presuflption, the information, 
the probability, the expectation,... 
were a hell of a lot higher, and the 
moment was riper, 

iniieldS: Certainly, senator. He had 
at th* time of the Paris Peace 
Accords; an Article 8B Which* as Mr. 
Sievertsnas pointed out, contained 
aU of the authorities we needed for 
an accounting. 

Chairman terry : So there was a real 
failure to pull off the Accord itself 
and get the accounting? 

Shields: Absolutely. 
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Shields 

06/25/92 
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Implementation 

Sieverts 

06/25/92 

Peace Talks 

Sievert* 
06/25/92 ,i 


Bvea though we were hot having the 
coopera tlop that we headed , w e ma de 
•Cyertures ~to~'the Vietniunese time and 
time again, a Presidential 
conmission went to Hanoi and to 

1 ? 08 ' in «l>Poiiitea by 

the President, manned by 
, distinguished Americans, specifically 
I f J r this purpose of ^ for 

th e ^saihg. we; had a complete set 6f 
hearings, and numerous hearings 
within the Congress on this issue, 
and the Department of Defense spoke 
out and maintained contact with 
families, and let the families know 
exactly where this issue was. So if 
there was not a hue and cry in the 
,® 2 ^txy , it was hot for want of 
effort . on our~part.— J — 


We pinned our hopes on article 8 (b) * 
we negotiated, we staffed the fpjmt 
in the field. We had the JCRC in the 
field... We did not have access to 
DaoS . _.We did nbt-have Sccess-to— 
Worth Vietnam. We did hot have 
access to most of the areas 
Vietnam where we thought we could go. 
The man who was killed* Captain 
Reese# was killed in an area which we 
felt was under friendly control; as 
it turned out, of course, it was not. 

So we coixldnot go into the f iiid,^ w 
were limited to negotiations, a part 
of a treaty which was never observed, 
and never isplemented. We faced 
extraordinary difficulties in those 
days. 


.• . .pur overriding objective during 
this entire period was to assure that 


• ••the January,: 1973 Paris Agreaent 
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Peace Talks O 

Smith 

di^ Iuva il von*h1 id idf ftumnhit ' 

Implementation 

09/22/92 

with the Vietnamese but what happened 
is they did hot comply with those 
’iron-clad, agreements.: 

Peace Talks 

"Smith'. • 

I think it is important to understand 
we politics of the times, people in 
the streets protesting the war, 300 
“jo dying every week. And those were 
the ‘ times that you entered onto the 
political scene with the President, 
and there was a great amount of 
political pressure to end the war, 
trying to end the war in an honorable 
way . and you proceeded into r 
negotiations to try to do that, since 
there did not seem to be the 
poiiUcaiwilltb win 
So theaie were dif fiailt times, and 
you insisted on many matters 
concerning pons and MXAs in those 
negotiations. •• ' 

4 r • \ ‘ i . J a . 

v-” 

:, ;v- -. ; V ^ ; v\i ■ 


is did the Vietnamese and the Uo 
respond to what Yoii insisted on? 

Peace Talks • 
Implementation 

Vessey /v; 
06/25/92 

Oudnaan Kerry: Do you share a 
failing that climate of 1973 may have 
contributed to. . . and attitudinal 
approach that accepted a sort of 
willingness to7 perhaps , ask some 
tough questions and deal with some 
./realities?'. 

vessey: ... there were many people 

interested in this issue at the time. 
There were unanswered questions at 
the time. 

At the same time, the country seemed 
to be desperate to get out of Vietnam 
and be separated from that issue. And 
I think that people made the 
decisions that they thought were the 
best decisions at the 'time; based on 
the information that they had. 
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waiters 

09/21/92 


Childress 

08/12/92 


Kerry 

08/11/92 



1 think it was Ambassador Lord who 
saia, you-)cnow^ we amnot second — ~r- 
guess every aspect ;of it.. .1 am here 
to talk about FOW/MIA, and What we 
knew about that and how that issue 
figured into these negotiations, and 
perhaps sane larger issues about the 
negotiations and how they may have 
impacted our ability to get the full 
accounting that we sought. 


it is ay opinion, ..that Nr. Perot's 
trip was counterproductive to u.s. 
efforts. 


We nay leave sooe questions out there 
because we are not capable, as 
hunans, of resolving all of this 20 
yeafcsUater. _,But-tha record:wili-be^ 
nore complete. And the evidence will 
be greater and X think the effort 
■ore significant V- thanks, in part, 
to your participation and' 
contribution. 



JEJf Nr. Perots . ..The pow project had to : 
08/11/92 he a cci^letely private project, 
otherwise it would have bad ho 
credibility with the vietnaneae, and 
these were the people we were trying 
to inpact. ; v 

Chatman Kerry: kit that was your 
" suwas^on .that it be kept private? 

Nr. Perot: ...No, i think that was 
actually Dr. Kissing er and/or Colonel 
Baig said this has to be done 
privately..;: 


Perroots Mr. Perot *• activities during ay 
08/12/92 tenure had no adverse affect on sy 
hissipn. X considered his efforts to 
be a reflection of his patriot!** and 
sincere concert over the issue and 
that still applies. Be nade no 
nention of any enumeration nor any 
offer by the Government for any 
■ payback. 












ggfflgjgl 

Perroots 

08/12/92 

Soliciting Nr. Perot's support as a 
member of ny advisory board and 


■HHflHHHHNI 

authorizing Him access was my idea . 

Perot 

Perroots >' 
08/12/92 

The White House had acknowledged Mr. 
Perot's efforts in support of the : 
POW/MXA issue and coonended Him for 
his efforts. 

in view of his past activities, X 
made a decision to provide him access 
and to keep him personally involved 
for our riaitual benefit.. 





Photos 


Gray 

12/04/92 


Mr. Gray: We talked to the sources 
who sent- these photos out The - — 

individual that sent them out said he 
was never told that these were 
American prisoners. He was told 
simply by the source , of the photo to 
find out who these Americans are. 

But en route, to the American embassy 
in Bangkok the story became that ... 
•these s • 

Sen. McCain: Vou do not know who put 
the names on them. 

Mr. Gray: Well, we asked the source 
who said • * the ceramic merchant in 
Khoopong Chang, Cambodia, why did 
they - r the photos that came forward 
asthose H df ^;AiwiOan^prisonhrs~He^^: 
said, well, if the Vietnamese who 


these photos , then they had to be 
American prisoners, but he was never 
toMtheyw^ 

Mow, the names were not associated r 
when he sent those photos forward. 
None of the names were associated. 

The only names associated with the 
photos were actually the ones written 
on the photos, Chester Winner and 
others, names which were, not of 
Americans who were missing. .. so not 
until later in the year of 1990 were 
names associated with the photo. 

We determined that the names 
Robertson and Stevens actually came 
from a h a n dbill that had been out in 
Southeast Asia since 1987. And it 
said across the top $1 million dollar 
reward being offered for American 
prisoners and the two photos across 
the bottom were Robertson and 
Stevens . 
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Photos 

Kerry ; 
12/04/92 

Ito Chambers) I think an interesting 

, , ' ' 


example- of; that was your own - ‘ 
esqplanation of what happened on the 
Lundy -Robert son • S tevens photo where 
it went from one person as a photo of 
Americans and by the time it got out 
of the; car it was a photo of 
prisoners , and by the time it got ' 
somewhere else it had names of 
people, and b 

America it was on the front page of 
Newsweek with three people, startling 
new evidence, and so forth. 

Photos 

Sheet* 

12/04/92 

The photographic experts who used the 
computer-enhanced techniques at the : 
U.S. National Labs to determine if 
the alleged Robert son -Stevens -Lundy 

that the handwritten sign . that the 
Senator is referencing was not on the 
original photograph, that was a 
paste-on, and then the photograph was 
re-shot . . There was no question about - 






cnatv. 

Priority 

Apodaca'V. 

11/06/91 

Earlier this year, I was actively 
involved in a highest national 
priority. Operation Desert Storm. . . i 
don't know if this is a good 
comparison, but if the POW/MIA issue 
has; the highest national priority, 
why are hundreds of remains still in 
Vietnam today? why are agencies 
allowed to not follow through on 
reports? Why can't we find the 

fingerprint records for alB»st 25 

percent of those, still missing? 

1 would not be so upset if the 
Government had called this a high 
national priority, but they didn • t . 
Por years it has been the highest 
national priority, and for years I've 
wondered. . . 


Priority 

Childress 

12/01/92 

...in January of '82 ...in the 
intelligence area, manpower and 
priorities were at an all-time low 
and I believe the POW branch had only 
nine personnel assigned. 
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' Priority 

Childress 

12/01/92 

Whan 

- • 7 1 ' 

:: V 

* national^ level about 

!rS2! r o W?hest national 
&*£%'■ ve ^. referring to not 
IS ^ t^t tAe director of 
owf ®? n ^ 0ne L ixi the Pentagon could 
Sw?*.?*® proble ® based upon the 
priorities we were giving them in the 
national documents. There's a 
JJ**®*® 0 ?® between ia^lementation of 
^^priority eh allows then to 
tells them how are 

you doing, moving forward, and saying 
PooDle*^* ve didavt have enough 

'• Priority; 

Gaines 

12/01/92 

ef > «h?rS^J e i>. * * ,ffi T e “ y0Ur A* 086 
£ h ® 8 ® criteria. .. had the 

*??f5 in -S ft** "failWs~<^’tfie-' ? 

l^st 10 or 15 years? colonel Gaines? 

G* 1 ? 88 : j would like to 
Mfer that lade °f priority as the 




t 
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Priority 

Kerry 

It is bard for me to believed X 


12/01/ 92~ : 

mean, rif you have got 70 people .■* 

responding to this coemittee's 
requests. We have got a staff of IS 
or 20 people Working bh it. We have 
got 58 people in Vietnam. This is 
1992. Here you are With files that, 
by your own admission, were not 
organised. Are you saying to me you 
could not f ind people to organize the 
files? you could not put people to 
the task of collecting the lists? 
you could not; bring all the documents 
into one house? 

X have to tell you, as; X; sit here, it 
just strikes me that this is one of 
^thosa^Goyernment^uphemisBis that...* .. 

111 ! 


and X do not blame you guys. X do 
not think any of you made this 
policy, . .you were not the v 
policymakers , you were carrying it 
out . But X think . a lot of you folks 



were - lctL oangiing in uic aarx. . oqkok 
people paid lip service to the; notion 
this was the highest priority, but in 
fact, as you just said, it was not 
resourced, and that is the Way you 
get things done, is resources. It \ 
does not do you any good to have a 
policy up here, and then you do not 
have the resources . . . 

Priority 

Kerry 

12/01/92 

Chairman Kerry! Xn all of your 
reviews, did you find that this Was 
indeed treated as and resourced as a 
nation's highest priority? 

Mr. wiand: No, Senator, I did not. 

Colonel Hargis: ...no, X do not... • . 

Mr. Nagy : No. . > .. ... 

Admiral Brooks: Most assuredly 
not... 

Colonel Gaines: No... 
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point out that 

f f2 rt lMt W f < two 

■Sf 8 ' k? 8 increasingly been 

XS*?*!*' tt ® Bush 

*** Department of 

Defense and Secretary Cheney have put 

ajney^and-persbnnel where they hav?* 
put their stated priorities. And 
we 4 c ® a boast greater attention 
greater effort tb 
5??*.^ than at any time, I 

in th€ history of this issue, 
we J°®^thing thatr 1 think, 

we are achieving and we are doing it 
onagood schedule. ™ 


> • -The kind of assets that we have 

t^eprobleiiwould 
5Jof ttan 120 years 

t recover from that, and 
l2®. * apologise enough to the 

families Personally. 


a^r»»oXerpr,itiP«rot;<loM>ii 
S£f not really stem from the fact 
9** 3? r *J 11 ty, despite all the 
**?*“£ ajout highest national ; 
Priority., thia itiue has bean 
bouncing around with no real 
WMMi — you know what I an saving. 

rc.Pa rsoartallyhavlngsgliad the 
Scunta^ ife - that not 

m sir. it's like a ship 

without a rudder . Every now and then 
a poup will gat interested and then 

let several years go by and then. 

ta? t 5SL , ?S up .'' 111 ,#t 1 ®Mtt«»ted. 
wt th ere's no consistent 1-jical 
program to resolve it. 


there was no question within the 
agency that the HW/KU issue was the 
*90 Priority, He gave it not only 
S?P£ ua, * u f y priority, but top 
disclo sure in terns of exposure. 






Chairman Kerry: And the fact is X 
jusbtaye a sense that there was a 
Kind of disregard, is a polite way to 
put it; for the real relevance of 
this, for what some, of that evidence 
adght really have meant. And it was 
kind of a convenient political 
highest priority but not really the 
highest priority. The highest 
priority was figuring but what the 
Russians were doing with missiles; 
the highest priority was responding 
to Grenada, Panama, a lot of other 
priorities. But this just was not 
there. That is my sense. Much more 
there today in 1992 than it ever has 
been at any proceeding time in 
history since 1973. ; 

General williams: I think that is a 
fair statement; X wold also say, V 
though,' that it was not until 
probably 1982 that the Reagan \ 

administration bad a chance to 
reversethelongdeclinein T ^ 

intelligence manpower. The agency, 
DIA, had gone from — had about a 35 
or a 40 percent reduction, and you do 
not just reverse that , in the program 
and budget cycle immediately. But 
you are absolutely right. 

Chairman Kerry: And also/ with the 
dmaise'of our position in Southeast 
Asia we lost our oh-the-ground 
assets, we were basically shut out 
for the 4 years after Saigon fall in 
1975; There are dear things that ad 
into this that we need to take into 
account. And X acknowledge all of 
those. 

General Williams: And you are 
correct about your inpress ion. 
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Ulik!K e tina# At Can't be 

PW~it~on as ~ 

that. This is an article that came 
£, U8 “d we could not verify 
?® VftXn ? a ® n t agencies as to 
Jjether it was authentic or not. 

JjU*;* 118 pass It on. we 
donit :.^-.we won't say it's authentic 
if we cannot prove that it is 
authentic. .. 

toltputrw la t positioa of wtat ;• 

Ilia'S * 1 ? &nd t wh » t Where 

•lee do wehavw to go to get 

inf onnatioii but the Governaant. i 
aean that’s where the answers am ' 4+ 

** l*** 1 

jrtthin the Department o£ Defense, the 
Jtfenat-iatelliganca-Ag^^ 
the sources that we have. That’s 
Jhfre we have to go to try to verify 
the information that we get, the 
tumors, the speculation/ and *o 
torth. • 

> • . there are jnst absolutely 
t housands of pieces of information 
out there that cannot be verified/ 
wd so i t does make our position 
difficult in terms of our membership 
because at times i think they may - 
ttink we ere not pursuing it as 
actively as we should, but we are. 

i But again, xm will not pass oh 
information that we can't verify. 
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private Groups 

12/02/92 

. . . the Prisoner of war coraittee of 
Michigan operates as a nonprofit# 



• y-y[ 

nonpartisan pow/mia public^ awareness 
organization. The coraittee' s 
primary source of income cones iron 
the sale of j^lic awareness . 
merchandise. . "For example* bracelets* 
pins# T-shirts; and flags* mostly 
through : mai 1 order r The most : 
expensive item we have / available for 
sale are a lined Mindhteaker jacket 
and a 3 by 5 pow/mia flag, each 
priced at $30. The least expensive 
is a snail bumper Sticker priced at 
1 2 5 cents apiece. . . ■ ; , •' ,• 

in addition to the sale of public 
awareness merchandise* the: coraittee 
occasionally receives donations from 



veterans 1 organizations « concerned 
citizens , and Others who support the 
work and the objectives of the group* 

Private Groups 

Ford 

11/15/91 ^ 

thi* hav.tliMe 

?■ /^.V 


people coning around preying on their 
uncertainties end their concerns 
about their loved ones , and it ought 
to stop. That's one reason we think 
that this committee is one of the 
best Ideas going* because hopefully 
We will get to the bottom of this . 

^ivatff. Groups 

.Ford ■;':r:.y?--y 

11/15/91 

If I have ever seen a poysfeup#: thi# : 
is itV Thefactis that whSt is heing 
covered up, for whatever reason* is 
that Jack Bailey went to southeast 
Asia with our assistance# with our 
hopes# with our prayers# and came up 
esoty. 

Private Groups 

Gadoury 

10/15/92 

.. .in addition to our own governments 
efforts to search for information 
about potential American POWs and 
unaccounted for Americans# there were 
a number of private American 
individuals and organizations who 
were engaged in similar activities* , 
some more extensively and in a more 
organized fashion than others. 
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Gadoury 

10/15/92 


toihn 

12/01/92 


Sampley 

11/07/91 


Whiia we work for a full accounting 
of pur missing and unaccounted for ; 
, we . Shou ld also d fenum d a fnll 
accounting from those who have 
jngaged in fabricating information to 
further their personal of 
organizational financial goals, and 
at the same time falsely, raising 
.topes of the . American people/ 
especially the families of our ‘ 
missing and unaccounted for. ” , 


•••1 think the need for some soft of 
better mechanism to reach out to 
other organizations, be they 
veteran's organizations, other 
PPW/MIA, other family organizations, 
who have often expressed to me and 
raised the question about why they 
J«tJfojfaf^ 
ere on the inside. 


The pattern has continued. Rather 
than focus all available resources on 
resolving the problem of our missing . 

yiet^ yeterens , much, of the eff ort _ 

has been directed toward destroying 
toe credibility and/or reputation of 
toe • critics . • ■ - ■■■ 


•jj ’'*>• 










The scholarship program that was 
established in 1970 has become one of 
the nhst important acti viti es of the 
organization; It provides 
scholarship assistance to the 
dependents of those uniformed 
servicemen listed as missing in 
action or killed in action who were 
associated with the war in Southeast 
Asia; /M^weii'-as^' those uniformed ; 
servicemen missing or killed in,:; 
action associated with armed conflict 
through Operation Desert Storm. 

Since 1971, when the first three 
$1,000 grants were given, 613 
scholarships totalling oyer $760,000 , 
have been awarded. : -This year, 26 
students alone were awarded 
scholarshipstotallingllOO ,000 

The Red River Valley Fighter Pilots 
Association has tax exempt status; 
under section 501(c) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. .He are 
eligiblefor contributions f roo the- 
Combined Federal Caiq>aign under, the 
umbrella of the independent Charities 
of ; America. Other funds are derived 
through annual membership dues , 
contributions from the private 
sector, local Chapter fundraising 
activities, and the generosity of the 
American public, ; . 

He have never used the services of a 
professional fundraiser. 






is/ 02 /S? 1 ^ MBBittee with a 

12/02/92 I ohronologi cai~sun«na ryof ourpub lie 

efforts at influencing the Government 
2? this issue, but I'd like to just 
highlight a few of our major efforts; 

First, vfw has consistently urged 
accelerating government - to -government 
contact with Southeast Asian 
countries in pursuit of the fullest 
possible accounting. Second, we have 
consistently held that it was a 
legitimate function of ; our Government 
and its duty to the families to : , 
providle this accounting. Third, the. 
VPW has consistently maintained that 
M axi m u m economic and diplomatic 
pressure should be exerted on the 
^^east-Asian^^erhments^to Obtain 
their, full cooperation in resolving 
the fate of our missing men. 

Since 1987 the vrw consistently 
supported public release of more 
information aboutourPW^ and rr • 
since then vs have consistently 
called on the Government to increase 
its efforts to recover our missing 
msn from the Korean war as well . 
Finally, with the revelations of 
Senator Belms and Senator Grass ley 
over a year ago and colonel Peck's 
allegations, we have supported a 
public investigation of the 
Government's handling of this 
issue... 

Concerning finances, we do not 
solicit any funds for ourselves or 
any other organization on the basis 
of the Pow/MIA issue, nor do we use 
professional consultants as 
fundraising organizations to do it 
for us. The VPK supply department 
sells POW/mza flags and emblem 
devices, but the monies derived are 
guite small in comparison to our 
overall sales. 









Private Groups 


Turner 

11/07/91- 


It was apparent, to me that there 
existed the : strong-possibility "that--- 
actions by an agent o£ 'the O.S. 
Government had deliberately killed a 
viable operation to rescue American 
prisoners of war. and i wanted to 
find out what I could about it. 


Remains 


Bell . 
12/04/92 


Sen. McCain: Mr / Schweitzer , said 
that there was no American left# 
there are no warehoused 7 
remains ; . .what is your; view? 

Mr. Bell; My view/ sir/ is that v l 
there certainly was a warehouse in 
the Hanoi area at one time. The 
mortician, I think, after he defected 
in 1979, he testified here in 
Congress" that^ heprocessedsome 452“~ 
remains. 

The Vietnamese were confronted with 
that information. They denied it. 
They indicated that they thought the 
inorticiah was f abridging. ' 

Be actually provided about seven 


think six of those have been 
verified. . . 

The Vietnamese, - Ibelieve, came to 
the conclusion -that we were confident 
that the man was telling the truth. 
Since the mortician gave his 
testimony, they have returned to us 1 
approximately 450 remains. 

Approximately 260 to 269 remains have 
now been identified, and what that 
indicates to me is. . .that, we did have 
a warehouse but we don't have one 
now, and what that indicates to me is 
that they have admitted that the 
mortician was telling the truth. 

They're telling us that we have given 
you those remains back, and the 
warehouse here in Hanoi is now cmptyv 
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Sen. McCain: i think what you said 
is a very important point here, and 

'if* 'ain^of ” the~ other~withe^ ' ~ 

disagree with that# that thehe is ho 
longer, in the view of the witnesses, 
a warehouse of remains, but there is 
in the view of the witnesses remains 
that still heed to be recovered, and 
that's- the job of "the-previiw^ 
witnesses, CIKCPAC and you, kr. hell. 
Is., that .eccurate?---’-.' 

Ite. Beli: Yes, sir. ■ 




